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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
NEGRO  LIFE  AND  HISTORY  HELD  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY  NOVEMBER 
11,  12,  and  13,  1938 

Most  persons  who  treat  scientifically  the  past  and  pres¬ 
ent  status  of  the  Negro  look  forward  to  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and 
History  as  a  conference  of  considerable  stimulus.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  recent  assembly  in  New  York  gave  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  such  valuable  service  to  scholars  in  this  field.  It 
was  well  attended  by  representatives  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  and  highly  appreciated  by  the  people  of  the 
New  York  area.  A  number  of  persons  not  hitherto  reached 
with  this  effort  became  so  impressed  with  the  exercises  of 
these  three  days  that  they  have  voluntarily  offered  as¬ 
sistance  in  financing  the  undertaking  to  document  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Negro. 

The  success  of  the  conference  was  due  to  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  certain  citizens  of  New  York  with  the  na¬ 
tional  staff.  In  the  first  place,  the  preparation  was  planned 
early  in  the  year,  and  the  few  workers  who  have  long  rep¬ 
resented  the  Association  in  New  York  City  organized  to 
carry  out  the  program  with  systematic  detail.  Credit  for 
this  service  is  due  to  a  large  number  of  citizens,  but  espe¬ 
cially  to  Mr.  Harcourt  A.  Tynes,  chairman  of  the  general 
committee  sponsoring  the  annual  meeting  and  to  such 
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faithful  supporters  as  Miss  Melva  L.  Price,  Miss  Ger¬ 
trude  A.  Robinson,  Mr.  James  E.  Allen,  Miss  Alice  Citron, 
Miss  Helen  Boardman,  Mr.  Guichard  Parris,  Mrs.  Louise 
H.  Johnson,  Miss  Florence  L.  Thomas,  and  Dr.  Alma  Mary 
Haskins. 

One  of  the  main  factors  in  interesting  the  New  York 
public  and  especially  the  teaching  corps  employed  in  the 
instruction  of  students  in  history  was  the  national  broad¬ 
cast  arranged  by  Miss  Melva  L.  Price  over  the  WEAF 
network  from  Radio  City  on  November  10  at  6:00  P.  M. 
The  Phi  Beta  Sigma  Club  rendered  appropriate  selections 
at  the  beginning  and  end.  The  Director  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History  spoke  briefly 
on  the  past  of  the  Negro.  The  address  evoked  favorable 
comment  and  numerous  requests  for  copies. 

The  first  session  of  the  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Riverside  Church  the  following  evening  at  8:00  P.  M.  Mr. 
Harcourt  A.  Tynes  presided  and  opened  the  meeting  with 
brief  remarks  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  conference  and  the 
special  effort  to  be  made  by  the  speakers  on  that  occasion. 
They  discussed  the  literature  on  the  Negro  with  respect 
to  the  child.  Mrs.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  spoke  on  “The 
Adaptation  of  the  History  of  the  Negro  to  the  Capacity 
of  the  Child,”  and  Dr.  Henry  Neumann,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  on  “The  Negro  in  the  Lit¬ 
erature  for  Children.” 

No  time  was  allowed  at  this  session  for  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  the  impression  made  by  both  Mrs.  Bethune 
and  Dr.  Neumann  with  their  clear  grasp  of  the  significance 
of  the  Negro  in  the  curricula  of  the  country  and  their  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  impressing  their  hearers  accordingly  so 
moved  the  audience  that  numbers  were  reluctant  to  leave 
the  building  promptly  at  the  close  of  the  exercises.  They 
desired  some  clarification  of  points  of  view  advanced  and 
more  information  as  to  how  these  ideas  may  be  translated 
into  action.  These  matters,  of  course,  in  one  way  or  an- 
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other  were  further  illuminated  as  the  conference  pro¬ 
gressed  during  the  succeeding  days. 

The  session  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  at  10:00  A.  M.  on  Saturday  was  devoted  entirely  to 
the  discussion  of  Africa.  President  Leslie  Pinckney  Hill, 
of  Cheyney  Teachers  College,  presided.  The  three  speak¬ 
ers  who  participated  have  devoted  many  years  to  the  study 
of  Africa,  and  have  travelled,  studied  or  resided  on  that 
continent.  The  first  speaker  was  Professor  Melville  J. 
Herskovits,  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  of  North¬ 
western  University.  He  read  a  very  informing  paper  on 
“Some  Recent  Developments  in  the  Study  of  West  Afri¬ 
can  Native  Life.”  He  undertook  to  summarize  especially 
the  works  which  have  recently  appeared,  that  is,  within  the 
last  five  or  ten  years  and  produced  by  persons  who  are 
scientifically  equipped  to  approach  the  question  dispas¬ 
sionately.  From  such  an  evaluation  of  scientific  works 
by  a  well  known  author  in  this  field  the  conference  im¬ 
mensely  profited. 

Following  this  discussion  came  that  of  Mr.  Max  Yergan, 
executive  secretary  of  the  International  Committee  on 
African  Affairs  and  formerly  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  for 
fifteen  years  in  South  Africa.  This  experience  enabled 
him  to  discuss  authoritatively  “The  Status  of  the  Natives 
in  South  Africa.”  He  dealt  mainly  with  the  plight  of  the 
Bantu  as  a  result  of  being  deprived  of  their  land,  their 
labor  and  their  liberty.  Mr.  Yergan  painted  a  rather  dark 
picture  and  could  see  no  hope  except  in  the  gradual  en¬ 
lightenment  of  those  of  the  other  race  who  are  likewise 
oppressed  by  the  economic  imperialists  now  bearing  down 
more  heavily  upon  the  natives  because  of  being  maddened 
with  the  new  program  of  fascism. 

The  last  speaker  for  the  morning  was  Professor  Ralph 
J.  Bunche,  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  of  How¬ 
ard  University.  He  too  could  speak  with  more  assurance 
than  the  average  student  of  African  affairs  inasmuch  as 
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he  has  recently  spent  three  years  studying  African  condi¬ 
tions,  one  year  in  1935  in  West  Africa  and  during  the  last 
two  years  in  South  Africa  and  East  Africa.  He  spoke 
especially  of  the  “Land  Equation  in  Kenya  Colony 
as  seen  by  a  Kikuyu  Chief.”  The  speaker  briefly  sum¬ 
marized  the  acts  for  the  expropriation  of  the  natives  * 
land  and  discussed  the  effect  of  it  on  the  original  holders 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  land  allotted  them  and  the 
restrictions  as  to  what  they  may  or  may  not  produce  on 
such  land  as  they  retain.  All  these  he  presented  in  a  most 
impressive  manner  by  reading  from  notes  of  the  biography 
of  this  Kikuyu  chief  which  impressed  the  hearers  as  a 
most  interesting  human  document.  The  history  of  eco¬ 
nomic  imperialism  is  clearly  set  forth  therein  by  a  native 
victim  of  the  system.  A  profitable  discussion  followed 
these  addresses. 

The  business  session  of  the  Association  took  place  in 
the  same  hall  at  12 :00  P.  M.  In  the  absence  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Captain  L.  R.  Mehlinger,  the  secretary-treasurer, 
presided.  Reports  of  the  officers  were  read,  discussed 
and  approved.  The  secretary  was  authorized  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  body  for  the  re-election 
of  officers  as  they  then  stood.  Under  new  business  it  was 
decided  to  continue  the  nation-wide  membership  drive  as 
usual  in  order  to  increase  the  circulation  of  The  Negro 
History  Bulletin.  Although  it  has  reached  a  circulation 
of  about  4,000,  the  publication  needs  a  much  larger  list 
to  assure  its  publication  without  a  deficit.  Then  arose  a 
discussion  of  the  necessity  for  publishing  a  Dictionary  of 
Negro  Biography,  and  by  unanimous  vote  the  Director 
and  Dr.  Charles  H.  Wesley  were  authorized  to  associate 
with  them  a  number  of  persons  to  constitute  a  committee 
with  power  to  act.  It  was  decided  to  meet  in  New  Orleans 
in  1939. 

At  the  Get- Acquainted  Luncheon  in  the  main  ball  room 
of  the  Grand  Street  Boys  Association,  at  106  West  55th 
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Street  assembled  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  people 
who  taxed  the  place  to  its  capacity.  Several  had  to  be 
turned  away  for  lack  of  space.  An  excellent  repast  was 
served.  At  its  conclusion  Dr.  William  Lloyd  Imes,  of 
New  York  City,  presiding  on  this  occasion,  introduced  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Wesley,  who  spoke  on  the  “Negroes  of  New 
York  in  the  Movement  for  Emancipation/'  This  was 
a  scientific  discussion  of  the  contribution  of  the  Negro 
toward  the  abolition  of  slavery,  being  the  result  of  a  re¬ 
search  recently  made  by  the  speaker  with  a  grant-in-aid 
from  the  Social  Science  Research  Council.  Important  par¬ 
ticipants  and  significant  movements  in  which  they  figured 
were  brought  forth  by  the  speaker  in  his  most  forceful 
manner  of  presentation.  In  this  account  the  speaker  re¬ 
kindled  an  interest  in  the  record  of  men  long  known  and 
focused  attention  upon  facts  and  persons  left  in  obscurity. 

The  next  speaker,  Professor  Philip  S.  Foner,  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  spoke  on  the  “Negro 
of  Today  in  the  New  York  Area.”  He  had  in  mind  those 
who  are  participating  in  the  various  spheres  of  endeavor 
in  things  literary,  esthetic,  social  and  economic.  The  han¬ 
dicaps  which  the  Negro  of  today  faces  in  approaching 
these  tasks  were  presented,  and  the  forces  at  work  among 
both  the  Negroes  and  their  white  friends  to  secure  for 
them  proper  opportunities  were  recounted.  Professor 
Foner  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  much  discrimination 
is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Negroes  and  their  friends 
to  connect  with  and  work  for  those  liberal  agencies  which 
are  organized  to  improve  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  contradistinction  to  those  which  in  disguised  form  oper¬ 
ate  to  the  contrary. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Warner,  of  the  Institute  of  Human  Rela¬ 
tions  of  Yale  University,  offered  some  remarks  as  to  simi¬ 
lar  conditions  obtaining  among  the  Negroes  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  and  tried  to  show  how  the  past  and  present 
of  the  Negro  in  that  city  parallel  in  many  respects  that 
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in  New  York.  Then  followed  a  prolonged  discussion  in 
which  were  expressed  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  evaluation  of  history  and  as  to  what  should  be  the 
program  of  the  Negro  today  as  he  faces  America. 

The  reception  for  the  visitors  scheduled  to  take  place 
at  the  Harlem  Art  Center  Saturday  evening  at  eight 
o’clock  was  sufficiently  modified  to  devote  the  first  hour 
to  a  memorial  in  honor  of  the  late  Arthur  Alonzo  Schom- 
burg  and  James  Weldon  Johnson.  These  exercises  were 
of  literary  order  in  keeping  with  the  contributions  made  by 
the  distinguished  persons  memorialized.  The  Phi  Beta 
Sigma  Glee  Club  rendered  a  few  selections  and  so  did  Mr. 
Hubert  Dilworth.  Miss  Edna  Guy  gave  an  interpretation 
from  the  life  of  the  antebellum  Negro,  Miss  Mercedes 
Gilbert  read  appropriately  “The  Creation,”  by  James 
Weldon  Johnson;  and  Carter  G.  Woodson  and  Sterling  A. 
Brown  delivered  brief  tributes  to  the  distinguished  dead. 

The  Writers’  Breakfast,  held  at  the  Memo  Professional 
Club  at  ten  o’clock  Sunday  morning,  was  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  sessions  of  the  conference.  Dean  A.  A.  Taylor, 
of  Fisk  University,  presided.  In  calling  the  assembly  to 
order  after  enjoying  a  most  wholesome  repast,  he  briefly 
connected  the  Negro  in  Latin- America  with  the  Negro  in 
the  United  States.  The  speaker  was  Dr.  Bichard  Pattee, 
former  professor  of  history  of  the  University  of  Puerto 
Bico  and  now  connected  with  the  Division  of  American 
Bepublics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  State.  He 
spoke  very  freely  and  effectively  on  “The  Efforts  made 
in  Latin  America  to  Document  the  History  of  the  Negro.” 
He  mentioned  what  had  been  done  in  certain  areas  and 
what  had  been  neglected  in  those  same  parts.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  in  more  detail  those  parts  which  have  done  the 
most  in  this  documentation — Cuba  under  the  inspiration 
of  Fernando  Ortiz,  and  Brazil  under  the  inspiration  of 
Nina  Bodrigues,  Gilberto  Freyre,  and  Arthur  Bamos.  Some 
thought  was  given  also  to  efforts  in  other  parts  where  in- 
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terest  has  been  expressed  but  nothing  of  consequence  so 
far  accomplished. 

In  the  general  discussion  which  followed  a  number  of 
persons  participated.  The  speaker  was  questioned  as  to 
certain  matters  in  his  address  on  which  more  information 
was  desired,  and  from  these  inquiries  and  answers  the 
meeting  was  made  more  profitable.  Finally  M.  Bervin,  a 
Haitian  now  lecturing  in  the  United  States  on  the  various 
aspects  of  Haitian  life  and  history,  was  introduced.  He 
emphasized  the  importance  of  studying  history  smpatheti- 
cally.  He  expressed  especially  the  desire  to  connect  the 
intellectual  class  of  Haiti  with  similar  persons  in  the 
United  States  for  that  common  understanding  by  which 
the  study  of  the  past  in  these  two  countries  may  become 
mutually  beneficial. 

The  final  session  of  the  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Abyssinian  Baptist  Church  at  3  o’clock  Sunday  afternoon. 
A  very  large  audience  attended  in  spite  of  the  inclement 
weather.  The  first  speaker  was  Hr.  W.  Porter  Norcom, 
of  Brooklyn.  He  paid  high  tribute  to  those  Negroes  who, 
in  spite  of  the  handicaps  of  poverty  and  meager  recog¬ 
nition,  have  made  the  sacrifice  of  saving  and  publishing 
their  records  of  the  race,  and  he  emphasized  the  importance 
of  supplying  homes,  churches,  schools  and  libraries  with 
these  works  that  the  story  of  the  Negro  may  not  perish 
with  him. 

The  next  address  was  that  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Harth  Smith, 
of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  She  was  concerned  mainly  with 
the  local  opportunities  offered  for  Negroes  in  contact 
with  white  persons — opportunities  not  for  self-advertis¬ 
ing,  but  for  impressing  their  worth  upon  these  people  and 
thus  gaining  a  hearing  among  persons  who  have  been 
thinking  of  Negroes  to  the  contrary.  She  cited  examples 
of  Negroes  who,  by  being  efficient  teachers  and  unselfish 
workers,  have  thus  won  the  support  of  the  public.  With 
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more  attention  to  these  opportunities  greater  good  may 
be  accomplished. 

The  last  speaker  was  the  Director  of  the  Association. 
He  emphasized  as  usual  the  place  of  the  Negro  in  history 
and  paid  high  tribute  to  the  race  for  its  unusual  contribu¬ 
tion  to  world  culture.  He  undertook  to  show  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  what  the  Negro  has  achieved  with  that  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  other  peoples  of  the  world.  Of  this  record  the 
Negro  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed.  Tributes  were  paid  to 
the  staff  of  tne  Association  by  Captain  L.  R.  Mehlinger 

and  Bishop  B.  E.  Jones,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  last  feature  was  that  of  the  award  of  History 
Prizes.  The  Director  called  to  the  platform  those  persons 
who  had  succeeded  in  impressing  the  Committee  of  Award 
with  their  outstanding  productions  contributed  to  the 
Journal  of  Negro  History  during  the  year  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  30.  The  first  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  article  went 
to  Dr.  Luther  Porter  Jackson,  of  Virginia  State  College, 
for  his  “  Negro  Property  Owner  and  Farmer  in  Virginia 
from  1830  to  1860/’  and  the  second  prize  of  $50  for  the 
next  best  article  thus  contributed  was  awarded  to  Dr. 
Horace  Mann  Bond,  of  Fisk  University,  for  his  “Social 
and  Economic  Forces  in  Alabama  during  Reconstruction.  ” 
The  first  prize  of  Fifty  Dollars  for  the  best  book  review 
contributed  to  the  Journal  of  Negro  History  during  the 
same  year  went  to  Mr.  William  M.  Brewer,  director  of  the 
Department  of  History  of  the  High  Schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  second  prize  of  Twenty-five  Dollars 
for  the  second  best  book  review  thus  submitted  was  award¬ 
ed  to  Professor  James  A.  Porter,  of  Howard  University. 
Mr.  Brewer  reviewed  Dr.  Bertram  W.  Doyle’s  Etiquette 
of  Race  Relatious  in  the  South,  and  Professor  Porter  re¬ 
viewed  Dr.  Julius  E.  Lips’  The  Savage  Hits  Bach,  or  the 
White  Man  Through  Native  Eyes.  Both  reviews  appeared 

in  the  Januarv  issue. 

«/ 


THE  ADAPTATION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
NEGRO  TO  THE  CAPACITY  OF  THE  CHILD1 


We  are  living  in  a  day  when  much  attention  is  being 
given  in  educational  circles  to  the  adaptation  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  education  to  the  life  and  experiences  of  the  child. 
Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  provide  materials  for  the 
consumption  of  the  masses  of  the  people  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  larger  knowledge  of  and  greater  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  background  and  contribution  the  races  have 
made  to  the  cultures  of  the  world.  All  races  need  this  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  language  of  the  young.  Youth  needs  this  story 
in  its  own  language. 

The  entire  school  of  progressive  education  guided  by 
the  great  American  philosopher  John  Dewey,  whose  im¬ 
mortal  words,  “ Education  is  Life,,?  have  brought  us  to  the 
realization  of  “  translating ??  the  materials  of  history  and 
biography,  science  and  literature  into  the  language  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  child.  It  is  important  to  give  to  all  chil¬ 
dren  a  true  picture  of  races.  We  are  living  in  an  age  when 
peace  is  based  on  international  understanding  and  good 
will. 

The  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  His¬ 
tory  has  seen  twenty-three  years  of  searching  for  truth 
about  the  Negro;  not  only  has  the  truth  been  found,  but  we 
have  attempted  to  interpret  and  spread  the  truth.  Our 
publications  have  reached  the  libraries  of  the  world.  Our 
materials  have  been  accepted  by  the  society  of  scholars, 
and  now  one  does  not  question  the  fact  as  to  whether  the 
Negro  has  a  history  or  is  able  to  write  history  supported 
by  documentary  evidence. 

Even  before  Emancipation  William  C.  Nell,  writing 
in  1855,  Colored  Patriots  of  Revolution ,  said,  4  6  There 
is  however  a  historical  propriety  in  setting  forth  the  ser- 

1  An  address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History  in  New  York  City,  November  11,  1938. 
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vices  of  those  colored  Americans,  who  in  the  day  of  small 
things  have  labored  earnestly  for  the  welfare  of  humanity. 
If  others  fail  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  the  colored  man, 
let  us  cherish  the  deserted  shrine.  The  names  which 
others  neglect  should  only  be  the  more  sacredly  in  our 
care.  Let  us  keep  them  for  the  hoped-for  day  of  full 
emancipation,  when  in  the  possession  of  all  our  rights, 
and  redeemed  from  the  long  Night  of  ignorance  that  has 
rested  over  us,  we  may  recall  them  to  memory,  recollecting 
with  gratitude,  that  the  stars  which  shone  in  our  horizon 
have  ushered  in  a  glorious  dawn.” 

Such  a  beautiful  expression  coming  from  one  of  our 
earliest  historians  does  challenge  us  in  1938  to  discover 
the  dawn  and  to  bring  this  material  within  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  child  and  the  masses  of  our  people.  We  are 
living  in  a  great  age  of  science  and  invention,  but  we  need 
not  remind  ourselves  that  the  machine  has  conquered 
man  and  not  man  the  machine.  We  still  have  the  human 
problem  of  the  distribution  of  natural  resources  and  of 
seeing  that  the  fruits  of  science  and  invention  come  within 
the  reach  of  the  masses  who  need  it  most.  This  is  the 
present  challenge  of  our  Association.  The  ideals,  charac¬ 
ter  and  attitudes  of  races  are  born  within  the  minds  of  chil¬ 
dren;  most  prejudices  are  born  with  youth  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  see  that  the  great  researches  of  Negro  History 
are  placed  in  the  language  and  story  of  the  child.  Not  only 
the  Negro  child  but  children  of  all  races  should  read  and 
know  of  the  achievements,  accomplishments  and  deeds  of 
the  Negro.  World  peace  and  brotherhood  are  based  on 
a  common  understanding  of  the  contributions  and  cultures 
of  all  races  and  creeds. 

George  Washington  Williams  whose  “History  of  the  Ne¬ 
gro  Race  in  America,”  published  in  two  volumes  in  1882, 
which  was  the  first  serious  effort  to  treat  the  past  of  the 
Negro  from  Africa  into  America,  said  in  the  introduction, 
“I  became  convinced  that  a  history  of  the  colored  people 
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in  America,  from  the  time  of  its  discovery  down  to  the 
present  day  was  required;  because  that  in  every  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  the  Nation,  whether  by  foes  from  with¬ 
out  or  within,  the  colored  people  have  always  displayed 
a  matchless  patriotism  and  an  incomparable  heroism  in 
the  cause  of  Americans ;  and  because  such  a  history  would 
give  the  world  more  correct  ideas  of  the  colored  people 
and  incite  the  latter  to  greater  effort  in  the  struggle  of 
citizenship  and  manhood.  The  single  reason  that  there 
was  no  history  of  the  Negro  race  would  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  writing  one.” 

Could  Williams  live  today  and  be  present  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  and  review  with  us  the  various  types  of  History  of 
the  Negro  which  have  been  written,  he  could  appreciate 
the  magnitude  of  his  beginning.  In  the  development  of 
our  history  there  have  been  different  approaches;  there 
was  the  problem-solving  group  including  Kelly  Miller, 
DuBois,  Pickens  and  others,  where  an  attempt  was  made 
to  apply  the  technique  of  scientific  research  to  the  solving 
of  the  race  problem.  Then  there  have  been  sociologists 
like  R.  R.  Wright  and  Charles  S.  Johnson;  economists  like 
George  Haynes.  One  should  not  fail  to  remember  the 
work  of  Booker  T.  Washington  in  his  Story  of  the  Negro; 
the  social  histories  of  Johnson  and  Brawley;  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  Charles  Williams  and  Emmett  J.  Scott  and  their 
stories  of  the  Negro  in  the  World  War. 

All  of  this  history  has  been  supported  by  the  literary 
achievements  of  our  early  poets,  Dunbar  and  Campbell, 
who  were  forerunners  of  Countee  Cullen,  Langston 
Hughes,  Sterling  Brown  and  a  host  of  others  in  the  field 
of  contemporary  Negro  Literature,  telling  the  story  of  the 
Negro  in  rhythm  and  song,  in  poetry  and  beauty  and 
pathos. 

There  is  still  room  for  research  and  study.  We  are  just 
half  way  in  telling  the  story  of  the  Negro;  half  the  truth 
only  has  been  told.  The  story  of  the  Negro  on  the  isles 
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of  the  seas,  in  Africa,  in  Latin  America,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  still  needs  to  be  unearthed  in  order 
that  we  as  Negroes  in  America  may  feel  the  kinship  and 
common  bond  with  all  other  colored  peoples  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  The  exploits  and  achievements  of  a  Dias  in  Brazil 
and  of  a  Maceo  in  Cuba  will  rank  with  those  of  Jean 
Christophe  in  Haiti  when  the  full  story  is  written,  and 
recorded,  and  popularized. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  great  progress  which 
has  been  made.  I  would  not  have  you  believe  that  some 
progress  has  not  been  made  in  having  the  story  of  the 
Negro  brought  down  to  the  capacity  of  the  child.  Our 
own  self-sacrificing,  pioneering  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson ’s 
Negro  Mahers  of  History ,  was  the  first  serious  attempt  in 
this  connection,  followed  by  African  Myths  and  the  more 
recent  works  of  Helen  A.  Whiting,  of  Atlanta,  including 
Negro  Folk  Tales ,  Negro  Music ,  Art  and  Rhyme ,  and  the 
Child’s  Story  of  the  Negro ,  by  Jane  Dabney  Shackleford. 

In  all  of  this  we  are  bringing  Negro  History  to  the  level 
of  the  child  and  the  masses;  we  must  continue  to  pay  our 
respect  to  searchers  and  interpreters  of  truth  with  a  hope 
that  that  which  is  found  may  continue  to  give  us  that 
courage,  race  pride  and  ambition  to  face  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  handicaps,  to  stimulate  the  Negro  children  to  keep 
their  chins  up  and  their  faces  to  the  rising  sun — “The 
son  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free  indeed.” 

This  to  me  represents  the  next  forward  step,  to  see 
that  the  fruits  of  scholarship  are  placed  in  the  language 
of  the  great  host  of  children  the  masses  of  whom  Lincoln 
spoke  when  he  said  “God  must  have  loved  the  common 
people  because  he  made  so  many  of  them.”  We  should 
also  make  a  very  serious  attempt  to  contact  the  public 
school  authorities  since  I  find,  through  my  extensive 
traveling  all  over  America,  that  among  all  the  people  there 
is  a  great  thirst  for  general  facts  regarding  Negro  life, 
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particularly  those  of  the  white  race. 

What  H.  G.  Wells  has  done  for  general  history,  Durant 
for  philosophy,  Drinkwater  for  literature,  and  Hendrik 
Van  Loon  for  art,  we  must  do  for  Negro  history.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  our  masses  through  the  influence  of  the 
Negro  History  Bulletin  and  all  other  available  means  get 
the  story  and  tell  the  story  again  and  again  so  that  Negro 
youth  who  come  along  this  way  may  rejoice  in  that 
story  to  make  a  new  history  by  accomplishments  founded 
on  the  work  of  the  pioneers  and  trail  blazers  in  History. 


Mary  McLeod  Bethune 


SOME  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  STUDY 
OF  WEST  AFRICAN  NATIVE  LIFE1 


1 

The  scientific  study  of  African  cultures  is  an  interna¬ 
tional  undertaking,  carried  on  by  students  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  The  international  group  of  Africanists,  how¬ 
ever,  manifest  varying  focal  points  of  interest  in  African 
research  that  tend  to  reflect  orientations  which  correlate 
with  national  affiliations.  Sometimes  these  differences 
arise  out  of  deep-seated  traditions ;  sometimes  they  mirror 
practical  political  situations;  sometimes  they  reflect  the 
exigencies  of  organizing  and  providing  research  facilities. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  British 
anthropologists  interested  in  Africa  work  in  British  colo¬ 
nies;  why  French  anthropologists  work  in  French  colo¬ 
nies;  why  Belgian  anthropologists  work  in  the  Belgian 
Congo ;  why  the  Dutch,  who,  from  a  geographical  point  of 
view  are  as  close  to  Africa  as  are  the  Belgians,  select  the 
East  Indies  for  their  field;  or  why,  until  recent  years, 
American  anthropologists  concentrated  their  research  on 
the  American  Indian.  A  political  situation  in  flux  can 
determine  a  field  chosen  for  research,  especially  when  it 
is  a  question  of  continuing  work  along  lines  laid  down  on 
the  basis  of  an  earlier  affiliation.  Hence  recent  research 
by  German  anthropologists  continues  to  be  localized  in 
Togoland,  Cameroons  and  those  other  parts  of  Africa 
which  were  once  a  portion  of  the  German  Empire. 

In  reviewing  recent  developments  in  West  African  re¬ 
search,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  separately 
the  work  done  by  scientists  of  the  different  nationalities— 
English,  French,  and  American — to  be  discussed  here. 
This  does  not  in  any  sense  imply  a  divergence  in  the  basic 

1  An  address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History  in  New  York  City,  November  12,  1938. 
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interests  of  the  anthropologists  of  these  nationalities  con¬ 
cerned  with  West  African  peoples;  all  of  them,  wherever 
the  locale  of  their  research  or  their  immediate  problem, 
are  fundamentally  desirous  of  contributing  answers  to 
such  general  questions  as  the  nature  of  human  civilization, 
its  manner  of  change  and  the  causes  that  bring  about 
changes,  the  relation  of  culture  to  physical  type,  and  the 
like.  There  are  merely  differing  emphases;  anthropolo¬ 
gists  in  colonizing  countries  have  in  recent  years  come 
to  be  more  concerned  with  possible  applications  of  anthro¬ 
pology  to  African  colonial  administration  than  have  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  United  States,  which  has  no  colonial  stake 
in  Africa.  These,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  the  main  in¬ 
terested  in  the  scientific  study  of  West  African  culture  so 
that  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  relations  of  these  people 
to  folk  in  the  New  World,  a  problem  comparatively  re¬ 
moved  from  the  immediate  interests  of  Europeans.2 

2 

Anthropological  studies  in  Great  Britain  have  in  late 
years  shown  such  increased  concern  with  problems  of  im¬ 
mediate  importance  for  the  administration  of  native  peo¬ 
ples  that  it  is  not  easy  to  point  to  recent  research  or  pub¬ 
lished  studies  concerning  West  Africa  not  made  either  at 
the  instance  of  colonial  governments  or  by  their  agents. 
The  outstanding  study  in  the  field  of  pure  science  is  that 
carried  on  among  the  Yako  of  the  Cross  River  region  in 
the  village  of  Umor  in  1935  by  C.  Daryll  Forde.  To  date 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  results  of  this  field-work  has 
been  made  available,  but  it  is  essential  to  signal  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  paper  which  treats  of  the  land  tenure  of 
these  people,  their  methods  of  working  and  holding  the 
land,  and  especially  the  returns  they  obtain  from  their 

2  The  materials  pertaining  to  European  anthropology  discussed  here  were 
gathered  during  a  year  spent  in  Europe,  which  was  made  possible  by  a  grant 
from  the  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation. 
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work.3  The  paper,  documented  with  statistical  tables, 
charts  and  maps,  describes  the  cycle  of  cultivation,  the 
place  of  yam  culture  in  this  cycle,  counts  of  yam  hills  per 
farm  and  frequencies  of  the  yield.  The  discussion  of 
group  labor,  something  of  great  importance  for  the  study 
of  New  World  Negro  cultures  in  the  light  of  the  holdover 
of  the  co-operative  principle  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
is  one  of  the  few  available.  Finally,  its  analysis  of  the 
consumption  of  yams  and  the  disposal  in  trade  or  other¬ 
wise  of  the  other  kinds  of  products  completes  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  agriculture  in  the  economy  of  this  folk.  Another 
recent  study  of  interest  to  those  concerned  with  West  Afri¬ 
can  ethnology  discusses  the  religious  life  and  medical  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Ga.4  This  volume,  also  the  result  of  research 
not  directed  toward  practical  ends,  helps  to  round  out  our 
knowledge  of  this  phase  of  Gold  Coast  culture. 

Only  within  recent  years  have  accounts  of  West  Afri¬ 
can  native  life  by  professional  anthropologists  been  avail¬ 
able,  and  even  today  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  data 
on  the  region  must  be  winnowed  from  the  writings  of 
travellers,  missionaries  and  colonial  officials.  Administra¬ 
tors,  at  the  same  time,  have  increasingly  realized  the  prac¬ 
tical  advantage  of  being  able  to  base  policy  on  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  tribal  custom.  In  the  last  decade  and  a  half, 
therefore,  government  anthropologists  have  been  named 
by  at  least  two  West  African  colonies,  the  colonial  govern¬ 
ments  concerned  making  it  possible  for  the  members  of 
their  staffs  selected  for  such  posts  to  obtain  anthropologi¬ 
cal  training  and,  either  with  this  training  or  on  the  basis 
of  proved  interest,  to  devote  their  time  to  the  specific  task 
of  studying  native  institutions.  Thus  the  very  practical 
assistance  R.  S.  Rattray  was  able  to  give  the  government 
of  the  Gold  Coast  in  solving  the  disturbances  consequent 

3  The  Geographical  Journal,  Vol.  XC,  No.  1  (July,  1937),  pp.  25-51. 

4  M.  J.  Field,  Religion  and  Medicine  of  the  Ga  People,  London,  Oxford 
Univ.  Press,  1937. 
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upon  the  purported  finding  of  the  Ashanti  golden  stool 
offered  striking  proof  .of  the  worthwhileness  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  government  anthropologist,  which  resulted 
in  the  long  series  of  volumes  on  the  Ashanti  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  tribes  to  the  north.  The  continued  interest  of  P. 
Amaury  Talbot  in  the  peoples  of  southeastern  Nigeria 
caused  his  appointment  as  officer  in  charge  of  the  Census 
of  1921  in  Southern  Nigeria,  and  this  eventuated  in  the 
four-volume  work  on  the  tribes  of  that  area  with  its  im¬ 
portant  demographic  and  ethnological  contributions.  C. 
K.  Meek,  appointed  as  officer  in  charge  of  this  same  cen¬ 
sus  for  Northern  Nigeria,  has  continued  his  anthropologi¬ 
cal  work  elsewhere  in  the  colony  and  has  given  us  several 
significant  books,  the  last  of  which,  on  Xbo  law,  has  recently 
made  its  appearance.5 

Together  with  this  development  of  studies  carried  out 
by  government  anthropologists  has  been  a  movement  ad¬ 
vocating  that  persons  with  more  academic  interests  and 
affiliations  should  carry  on  research  directed  toward  the 
same  practical  ends.  As  with  government  anthropologists, 
the  problems  studied  by  the  anthropologists  with  academic 
affiliations  who  are  interested  in  practical  matters  lodge 
principally  in  those  aspects  of  culture  where  the  most  im¬ 
mediate  concerns  of  government  rest;  that  is,  social  and 
political  organization,  law,  magic  and  witchcraft  rather 
than  religion  or  art.  Those  with  academic  affiliations  in¬ 
terested  in  practical  anthropology  have,  however,  mainly 
conducted  their  work  in  South  and  East  Africa  rather 
than  in  the  western  part  of  the  continent,  and  it  is 
only  the  research  of  Dr.  M.  Fortes  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  of  Dr.  S.  F.  Nadel,  in  Northern  Ni¬ 
geria,  that  fall  in  this  latter  category. 

The  work  of  government  and  academic  anthropologists, 
though  both  devoted  to  practical  ends,  show  certain  diver- 

s  Meek,  C.  K.,  Law  and  Authority  in  a  Nigerian  Tribe,  London,  Oxford 
Univ.  Press,  1937. 
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gencies,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  fact  that 
the  writings  of  government  anthropologists  are  much  more 
closely  related  to  the  work  of  the  older  practitioners  of 
anthropology  than  are  the  papers  of  the  anthropologists 
of  academic  affiliation.  That  is,  if  one  takes  such  books 
as  those  of  Rattray  or  Cardinall  on  the  tribes  of  the  Gold 
Coast  and  Togoland,  or  of  Talbot  or  Meek  on  Nigerian 
tribes,  one  finds  much  less  stress  on  the  present  day  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  natives  than  on  practices  that  were  current 
before  European  control.  Fortes  and  Nadel,  on  the  other 
hand,  like  their  colleagues  concerned  with  East  and  South 
African  cultures,  emphasize  the  mechanisms  and  results 
of  contact  as  the  primary  end  of  their  research,  dwelling 
on  the  impossibility  of  reconstructing  a  “base  line”  of 
native  custom  from  which  the  rate  of  change  can  be  esti¬ 
mated.  Anthropological  experience  elsewhere,  however, 
seems  to  teach  that  the  government  anthropologists  have 
something  more  of  a  grasp  on  the  research  possibilities 
of  the  situation  than  the  academic  ones  have  shown.  For 
the  academic  group  appear  to  have  been  overly  impressed 
— overly  impressed,  that  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
completely  outside  the  situation — with  the  degree  to  which 
African  cultures  tend  to  give  way  before  European  in¬ 
fluence.  The  government  anthropologists,  perhaps  because 
of  longer  first  hand  experience,  have  realized  better  how 
deep  the  roots  of  African  culture  go  down,  and  in  a  book 
such  as  the  recent  treatise  by  Meek  on  the  social  and  po¬ 
litical  organization  of  the  Ibo,  it  is  striking  how  often  the 
present  tense  is  used. 

The  interests  of  the  government  anthropologists  and  of 
the  academic  ones  do  differ,  of  course,  in  the  extent  to 
which  purely  scientific  problems  figure  in  the  reports  of 
each.  Thus  Meek  says : 

“It  will  have  been  gathered  that,  in  instituting  anthropological 
inquiries  in  Iboland,  the  Government  of  Nigeria  was  not  actuated 
by  any  academic  or  antiquarian  interest,  but  by  the  purely  prac¬ 
tical  motive  of  bettering  the  administration.  This  indeed  has 
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always  been  the  Government’s  attitude  towards  anthropological 
research,  namely,  that  it  should  serve  as  a  handmaiden  of  admin¬ 
istration,  by  throwing  light  on  the  history,  relationships,  organi¬ 
zation,  and  thoughts  of  the  people,  and  so  providing  data  which 
would  help  the  government  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  native  in¬ 
stitutions  as  instruments  of  local  administration.”6 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  discussion  of  the  dynamics  of  cul¬ 
ture  contact  by  Fortes,  is  found  a  passage  where  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  the  academic  man  to  theoretical,  non-practical  prob¬ 
lems  is  strikingly  implicit  : 

“To  record  the  results  of  culture  contact  is  an  essential  step, 
but  only  a  first  step,  to  my  mind.  The  social  anthropologist  as 
sociologist  can  and  ought  to  go  farther.  He  can  go  farther  if 
he  exploits  to  the  full  the  resources  of  the  functional  method ; 
and  he  ought  to  go  farther  if  he  intends  to  satisfy  the  practical 
desideratum  of  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  administrator,  the 
missionary,  the  schoolmaster,  the  educated  leader  of  African 
opinion,  such  information  as  will  enable  them  to  control  and 
direct  change  in  Africa  and  not  merely  to  sit  still  and  lament 
the  passing  of  the  Golden  Age.  He  must  tell  them,  if  he  can, 
how  culture  contact  works  as  well  as  what  results  it  produces.  He 
must,  if  he  can,  give  a  better  explanation  of  ‘  selective  conserva¬ 
tism,’  to  use  Dr.  Hunter’s  admirable  phrase,  than  the  lame  taut¬ 
ology  that  a  culture  rejects  what  does  not  ‘fit  in’  with  it;  or  he 
may  be  challenged  to  show  why,  if  this  is  true,  Christian  teaching 
gains  converts  despite  bitter  opposition  in  many  parts  of  Africa, 
or  why  labour  migration  rapidly  becomes  a  habit  among  a  seden¬ 
tary  agricultural  people  unaccustomed  to  wage  labour,  as  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  hinterland  of  the  Gold  Coast.”7 

The  development  of  practical  anthropology  in  Europe, 
and  particularly  the  invasion  by  these  practical  matters 
of  the  preoccupations  of  the  scientific  anthropologist,  are 
significant  for  the  members  of  this  Society  as  well  as  for 
anthropologists  generally.  I  have  in  another  place  dis¬ 
cussed  the  implications  of  this  development  for  the  scien¬ 
tific  anthropologist,8  pointing  out  that  it  is  questionable 

6  Meek,  C.  K.,  Law  and  Authority  in  a  Nigerian  Tribe,  p.  xv. 

7  Dr.  M.  Fortes,  “  Culture  Contact  as  a  Dynamic  Process,’ ’  Africa,  Vol. 
IX  (1936),  p.  25. 

8 M.  J.  Herskovits,  “Applied  Anthropology  and  the  American  Anthropol* 
ogists,”  Science,  Vol.  S3,  No.  2149,  March  6,  1936,  pp.  215-222. 
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whether  or  not  anthropologists  have  as  yet  a  sufficient, 
knowledge  of  the  processes  of  culture  to  permit  them  to 
prescribe  in  given  situations.  Certainly  the  question  can¬ 
not  be  ignored  whether  the  student  of  primitive  cultures, 
who  is  powerless  in  the  face  of  political  and  economic 
realities,  cannot  better  engage  his  energies  and  capacities 
in  the  study  of  problems  of  pure  science  than  with  finding 
answers  to  practical  questions  raised  by  colonial  ad¬ 
ministrators;  whether  he  cannot,  by  means  of  detached 
research,  best  fulfill  his  obligation  to  the  community  that 
gives  him  support.  Yet  these  are  matters  essentially  for 
anthropologists;  let  us  here,  therefore,  point  out  the  im¬ 
plications  of  practical  anthropology  which  hold  interest 
for  the  members  of  this  Society,  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Negro  in  this  country. 

Indications  are  not  lacking  that  what  might  be  spoken 
of  as  an  extension  of  the  colonial  psychology  of  the  Old 
World  may  as  a  result  of  this  development  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  New  World — in  the  United  States  itself. 
For  if  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  this  country  in  Afri¬ 
canist  research,  there  is  an  analogous  interest  in  Europe 
in  the  methods  employed  here  to  resolve  our  interracial 
conflicts.  It  may  be  true  that  our  practices  hold  a  lesson 
for  European  administrators  of  native  Africans,  but  to 
draw  an  equation  in  which  problems  of  public  health,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  government  as  these  affect  American  Negroes 
are  held  directly  comparable  to  those  which  concern  the 
African  native  demands  the  greatest  caution  and  many 
reservations.  For  though  American  Negroes  may  be  re¬ 
lated  to  West  Africans  culturally  and  by  descent,  and 
while  American  Negroes  may  have  retained  Africanisms  to 
varying  degrees  in  various  aspects  of  their  life,  it  must 
also  never  be  forgotten  that  they  have  experienced  two 
or  three  hundred  years  of  entirely  different  historical  de¬ 
velopment  in  this  country  than  the  African  descendants  of 
their  common  forbears  experienced.  It  is  therefore  not 
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likely  that  the  practical  problems,  whether  of  West  Africa, 
or  of  East  and  South  Africans  can  be  solved  by  reference 
to  practices  having  to  do  with  American  Negroes  in  the 
United  States,  for  to  hold  this  possible  is  to  overlook  the 
intervening  years  and  to  over-emphasize  the  influence  of 
origins  in  a  way  that  must  be  regarded  as  unfortunate. 
And  there  is  still  this  further  and,  for  us  here,  this  crucial 
point:  if  it  becomes  established  that  the  solution  of  the 
practical  problem  arising  from  the  existence  of  large 
bodies  of  Negroes  and  Europeans  in  this  country  can  be 
applied  in  Africa,  then  the  corollary  of  this  assumption, 
that  African  methods  of  native  administration  and  Afri¬ 
can  solutions  of  the  race  problem  can  be  applied  in  this 
country,  will  not  be  far  from  acceptance  by  those  whose 
acceptance  may  make  for  action. 

3 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  past  year  in  French  an¬ 
thropology,  and  one  that  will  long  give  direction  to  Afri¬ 
canist  studies,  as  it  will  to  all  other  aspects  of  anthro¬ 
pology  in  France,  was  the  opening  of  the  new  Musee  de 
PHomme.  Broad  in  its  conception,  and  magnificently 
executed,  this  institution  already  constitutes  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  centers  of  anthropological  research,  and 
no  account  of  recent  developments  affecting  West  African 
studies,  a  major  interest  here,  would  be  complete  without 
a  description  of  it. 

The  new  museum  replaces  the  old  Trocadero,  and 
both  in  physical  aspect  and  organization,  represents  a 
break  with  its  predecessor.  The  exhibits,  which  range 
through  archaeology  and  physical  anthropology  to  ethnol¬ 
ogy,  and  which  cover  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  beauti¬ 
fully  installed,  and  are  presented  so  that  the  visitor  can 
extract  the  maximum  educational  value  from  them.  This 
museum,  however,  is  conceived  not  only  as  an  instrument 
of  popular  education,  but  as  a  center  of  teaching,  publica- 
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tion  and  research.  As  a  result  of  the  administrative  genius 
of  Professor  Rivet,  the  director  of  the  museum,  the  institu¬ 
tion  has  become  the  nucleus  about  which  all  instruction, 
all  investigation  and  all  publication  in  the  several  branches 
of  anthropology  are  centered.  Collections  of  specimens, 
and  the  libraries  of  the  various  French  anthropological 
societies  which  were  earlier  scattered  over  many  parts  of 
Paris,  are  now  all  concentrated  under  the  roof  of  this 
one  building.  All  meetings  of  anthropological  societies, 
including  the  Societe  des  Africanistes,  are  held  here,  while 
all  the  classes  in  anthropology  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
of  which  this  institution  is  a  part,  are  conducted  in  lecture 
rooms  with  which  the  building  is  provided.  The  Africanist 
section,  manned  by  outstanding  personnel,  has  centered  its 
interests  principally  on  the  tribes  of  French  West  Africa, 
and  the  work  of  this  section  is  being  supplemented  by  that 
of  the  section  on  musicology,  which  is  gathering  an  ever- 
increasing  collection  of  West  African  recordings  of  all 
types  and  studying  the  various  musicological  problems 
arising  from  these  data. 

Recent  trends  in  training  given  French  students  of  an¬ 
thropology  represent  an  extension  of  a  previous  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  the  comparative  study  of  the  literature  of 
primitive  peoples  in  an  attempt  to  derive  general  socio¬ 
logical  principles.  Today,  the  type  of  field  work  that  is 
fundamental  in  the  research  methods  of  American  and 
British  anthropologists  is  also  becoming  an  equally  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  French  methodology.  To  what  extent  this 
principle  has  been  accepted,  particularly  where  work  in 
West  Africa  is  concerned,  is  to  be  seen  in  a  list  prepared 
by  Professor  Henri  Labouret  for  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  International  Institute  of  African  Lan¬ 
guages  and  Cultures,  of  French  anthropological  expedi¬ 
tions  to  Africa  that  have  taken  place  since  1936.  Among 
the  publications  on  West  Africa  which  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  or  are  projected,  are  a  number  dealing  with  the 
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findings  of  recent  expeditions  to  the  Dogon  of  the  Sudan, 
and  include  works  by  Michel  Leiris  on  texts  in  the  secret 
language  of  this  tribe,  by  Mme.  Denise  Schaeffner  on  their 
social  organization  and  law,  and  by  Marcel  Griaule  on 
their  games  and  masks.  Labourers  works  on  the  economic 
life  of  the  tribes  of  French  West  Africa  will  be  mentioned 
later;  Bernard  MaupoiFs  analysis  of  the  Dahomean  divin¬ 
ing  cult  is  also  to  be  remarked.  A  further  development 
in  West  African  studies  is  the  foundation  of  the  Institut 
Frangais  de  Dakar,  which  will  devote  much  of  its  resources 
to  the  study  of  West  African  native  life.  In  addition  to 
its  exhibition  halls,  it  comprises  a  library,  laboratories 
and  accommodations  for  visiting  scientists,  and  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  act  as  a  focal  point  and  guiding  center  for  re¬ 
search  in  French  West  Africa. 

The  Musee  de  1’Homme  and  the  Institut  Frangais  de 
Dakar  should  not  only  stimulate  the  study  of  the  tribes 
living  in  French  West  Africa,  but  should  also  afford  op¬ 
portunities  for  natives  of  the  region  to  develop  such  in¬ 
terests  they  may  have  in  the  culture  of  their  own  peoples 
to  the  point  of  making  them  available  to  others.  This  is 
something  the  importance  of  which  is  recognized  by  all, 
and  the  stimulation  of  which  has  been  considerably  fur¬ 
thered  by  such  steps  as  have  been  taken,  for  example,  by 
the  International  Institute  of  African  Languages  and  Cul¬ 
tures  in  offering  prizes  for  works  in  native  languages  by 
native  Africans.  Just  how  important  this  development 
can  be  is  to  be  seen  in  such  works  as  the  biography  of 
Chaka,  the  Zulu  chief,  written  by  Thomas  Mofolo,  himself 
a  member  of  the  Basuto  tribe,  and  more  recently  in  a 
work  by  Paul  Hazoume,  a  native  Dahomean,  whose  interest 
in  the  systematic  study  of  the  life  of  his  own  people  is 
being  furthered  by  the  close  association  afforded  him  with 
the  experts  in  the  Africanist  section  of  the  Musee  de 
I’Homme,  where  he  has  been  working  for  the  past  year. 
His  volume,  “Le  Pacte  de  Sang  au  Dahomey,”  in  the 
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series  of  the  Institut  d ’Ethnologic  is  a  scientific  contribu¬ 
tion;  even  more  significant  perhaps  is  the  long  novel 
which  he  has  recently  published,  entitled  “Doguimici,” 
m  which  a  touching  and  revealing  page  in  the  pre-conquest 
history  of  Dahomey  is  set  forth  with  the  insight  that  only 
a  native  Dahomean  could  give  it. 

An  interest  similar  to  that  found  in  England  in  utiliz¬ 
ing  expert  knowledge  of  primitive  cultures  to  attack  the 
problems  of  colonial  administration  also  exists  in  France, 
though  it  is  neither  as  much  debated  nor  as  sharply  de¬ 
fined.  In  France,  such  work  is  carried  on  by  government 
officials  with  the  requisite  training  for  the  purpose,  while 
those  with  academic  affiliations  tend  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  problems  of  pure  science.  As  with  the  work  of 
British  government  anthropologists,  moreover,  anthro¬ 
pological  research  inspired  by  the  problems  of  the  French 
colonial  regime  has  tended  to  be  less  occupied  with  the  im¬ 
mediate  concerns  of  government  and  more  with  gathering 
background  material  against  which  broad  lines  of  adminis¬ 
trative  policy  can  be  projected. 

The  anthropological  training  of  candidates  for  the 
I  rench  Colonial  service  is  under  the  general  direction  of 
Professor  Labouret.  The  object  in  view  is  to  equip  pros¬ 
pective  colonial  officials  to  understand  the  customs  of  the 
people  whom  they  will  have  to  administer,  and  also  to 
train  them  to  make  contributions  to  our  knowledge  on 
West  African  native  life.  This  policy  has  produced  and 
should  increasingly  produce  works  useful  to  Africanists, 
whatever  their  major  interest.  Studies  of  outstanding 
value,  in  the  special  fields  of  political  and  economic  life, 
have  already  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Labou¬ 
ret,  notably  his  monograph  on  the  Lobi  tribes,  wherein 
one  finds  the  most  precise  materials  on  native  business 
enterprise  and  a  native  monetary  system  that  has  been 
made  available  for  any  West  African  people.  Professor 
Labouret  has  also  in  the  course  of  his  studies  collected  a 
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series  of  family  budgets  from  the  Bambara  and  other 
tribes  of  the  French  Sudan,  which  should  throw  important 
light  on  one  of  the  most  neglected  aspects  of  primitive 
economics,  consumption. 


4 

The  interest  in  West  African  research  in  the  United 
States  derives  largely  from  the  need  to  trace  relationships 
between  West  African  and  New  World  Negro  cultures  in 
order  to  establish  origins  and  to  study  survivals.  Not  all 
American  studies  of  West  African  life  are  from  this  point 
of  view,  however.  The  publications  of  W.  D.  Hambly  in 
the  Field  Museum  Series,  those  of  Edward  Ward  in  the 
Anthropological  Studies  from  Catholic  University,  and  J. 
J.  Williams’  analyses  of  West  African  religions  in  the 
Boston  University  series  all  present  African  data  with 
but  little  reference  to  New  World  Negro  cultures.  Yet 
due  partly  to  the  expanding  interest  in  Negro  origins, 
and  partly  to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  under¬ 
standing  of  West  African  cultures  must  be  increased  if  it 
is  to  be  adequate  for  the  difficult  task  of  untangling  Afri¬ 
can  and  European  elements  in  New  World  Negro  behavior, 
most  of  the  recent  field  expeditions  to  West  Africa  from 
the  United  States  have  been  projected  with  these  prob¬ 
lems  particularly  in  mind. 

What  are  our  most  pressing  needs,  if  we  are  to  have 
adequate  background  material  for  an  understanding  of 
the  African  sources  of  New  World  Negro  life?  The  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  Gambia  area,  especially  in  the  earliest 
days  of  slaving  operations,  was  impressive,  yet  we  have 
no  rounded  description  of  any  tribe  in  this  region  based 
on  modern  methods  of  field  research.  Available  informa¬ 
tion  does  not  seem  to  indicate  that  the  tribes  in  Sierra 
Leone  and  Liberia  contributed  greatly  to  New  World 
Negro  population,  yet  again  were  adequate  modern  mono¬ 
graphs  available  to  use  from  these  regions,  the  question 
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of  how  much  of  this  culture  was  transported  to  the  New 
World  could  be  answered  with  much  greater  assurance  than 
is  at  present  possible ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Ivory  Coast.  The  volumes  by  Captain  Eattray  are 
a  great  help  in  assessing  the  influence  of  the  Ashanti,  but 
they  fail  to  give  us  the  unified  picture  of  Ashanti  culture 
as  a  functioning  whole  that  is  needed ;  indeed,  as  concerns 
certain  aspects  of  Ashanti  life,  important  for  New  World 
Negro  studies,  we  have  no  information  at  all.  Moreover, 
all  Gold  Coast  Negroes  brought  here  were  by  no  means 
Ashanti,  for  the  Fanti,  Ga,  Accra,  and  other  tribal  units 
were  equally,  if  not  more,  important  in  this  respect.  No 
adequate  study  of  any  of  these  peoples  has  been  made, 
though  volumes  on  Akan  law,  by  J.  B.  Danquah,  a  study 
of  Gold  Coast  native  institutions  by  Casely  Hayford,  and 
the  recent  description  of  Ga  religion  by  M.  J.  Field  already 
referred  to,  help  somewhat.  The  writings  of  German  stu¬ 
dents  in  Togoland,  notably  J.  Spieth  and  D.  Westermann, 
give  us  a  great  deal  of  material  from  this  area,  but  more 
research  needs  to  be  done  here.  A  recent  work  of  my 
own  on  Dahomey,  written  with  problems  of  New  World 
Negroes  in  mind,  has  attempted  to  fill  in  the  gap  that  ex¬ 
isted  here  and  supplements  earlier  writings  on  these  im¬ 
portant  people;  while  the  publications  of  Paul  Hazoume, 
already  cited,  also  contribute  to  this  end.  Systematic 
studies  of  other  parts  of  the  old  Dahomean  kingdom,  and 
particularly  of  Porto  Novo,  are,  however,  entirely  lack¬ 
ing.  Much  work  has  been  done  in  Nigeria,  but  the  pub¬ 
lications  issuing  from  this  research  are  either  on  the 
Northern  tribes  which  figured  but  little  in  slaving  opera¬ 
tions;  or,  as  concerns  the  Southern  part  of  the  colony, 
are  either  of  the  general  survey  type  or,  as  is  the  case 
of  Meek’s  analysis  of  Ibo  law,  discuss  only  one  phase 
of  a  given  tribal  culture.  Of  present  research  being  done 
in  this  area  more  will  be  said  shortly,  but  in  the  light  of 
the  importance  of  the  Niger  delta  as  a  locale  of  slaving 
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operations  it  is  essential  that  the  native  life  of  this  region 
and  of  southwestern  Nigeria  in  general  be  studied  as  soon, 
and  as  thoroughly,  as  possible.  Certain  information  on 
the  Cameroons  is  available  in  studies  by  German  scholars, 
but  not  enough,  and  none  of  it  is  of  a  kind  useful  in  the 
study  of  New  World  Negro  origins  and  survivals,  while 
from  the  Congo  there  is  almost  nothing,  despite  the  tanta¬ 
lizing  fact  that  such  a  tribe  as  the  Mayombe,  named  in 
New  World  Negro  songs,  is  thus  definitely  shown  to  have 
left  its  impression  on  New  World  Negro  culture. 

It  is  naturally  not  only  in  West  Africa  that  material 
of  interest  to  those  concerned  with  New  World  Negro 
origins  is  lacking,  for  relatively  little  study  of  New  World 
Negro  ethnology  has  been  done.  The  studies  that  have  been 
made  in  the  Americas,  however,  have  already  demonstrated 
that  reciprocal  advantages  accrue  from  the  study  of  related 
Negro  cultures  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  For  while 
we  in  the  New  World  must  have  better  knowledge  of  West 
Africa  than  we  have,  if  we  are  to  understand  New  World 
Negro  behavior,  our  studies  of  New  World  Negro  peoples 
can  on  the  other  hand  give  important  leads  to  students 
of  West  African  civilizations.  The  Africanist  who  works 
with  a  knowledge  of  New  World  Negro  cultures  finds  in 
the  retentions  of  African  behavior  in  the  New  World  in¬ 
dexes  of  those  aspects  of  culture  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance  to  the  African  of  today,  and  he  can  thus  drive 
more  deeply  into  the  underlying  sanctions  of  the  African 
culture  he  is  studying  than  if  he  were  not  so  equipped. 
Moreover,  living  customs  are  found  in  the  New  World  that 
only  exist  in  West  Africa  as  traditions,  either  because  the 
development  of  the  indigenous  civilization  has  been  such 
in  the  past  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  as  to  cause  their 
neglect  or  because  they  are  no  longer  permitted  under 
European  control.  Thus,  because  so  many  priests  of  the 
river  cult  were  deported  into  slavery  when  they  rebelled 
against  the  encroachment  of  the  Dahomean  kingdom,  this 
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cult  is  almost  no  longer  living  there;  but  it  lives  and  can 
be  studied  in  Jamaica,  in  Trinidad,  in  Haiti,  in  Suriname, 
in  Brazil,  and,  even  in  the  attenuated  form  of  Christian 
baptism  by  total  immersion,  in  the  United  States.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Ashanti  were  at  one  time  accustomed 
to  determine  the  cause  of  death  of  one  of  their  number 
has  been  repressed  in  the  Gold  Coast,  but  this  ceremony 
of  “carrying  the  corpse”  can  be  witnessed  by  any  pres¬ 
ent-day  visitor  to  the  Bush  Negroes  of  Dutch  Guiana  who 
happens  upon  a  death  in  one  of  the  villages  of  these  people. 

American  research  on  West  African  subjects,  carried 
on  from  this  point  of  view  of  correlating  results  with 
studies  of  New  World  Negroes  have  filled  some  of  the 
lacunae  in  our  knowledge  of  the  general  patterns  of  West 
African  cultures,  and  the  results  have  been  and  will  in¬ 
creasingly  be  employed  in  New  World  studies.  The  find¬ 
ings  of  my  own  investigations  in  Dahomey,  Nigeria  and 
the  Gold  Coast  have  been  used  in  studying  Negro  culture 
in  Dutch  Guiana  and  Haiti.  The  material  from  Dahomey, 
and  some  of  that  from  the  Ashanti  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  in  published  form;  more  will  appear  as  opportunity 
affords.  A  number  of  other  studies  have  been  and  are 
being  made  as  a  result  of  awards  by  the  Committee  on 
E  ellowships  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council.  Mr. 
William  Bascom  has  recently  returned  from  a  year  of  re¬ 
search  in  the  heart  of  the  Yoruban  country,  at  Ife,  the 
religious  center  of  these  people.  The  significance  of  his 
data,  especially  for  Cuban  and  Brazilian  correspondences, 
has  already  become  apparent  and  should  aid  greatly  in  the 
study  of  survivals  and  the  indication  of  sources  of  many 
customs,  beliefs  and  modes  of  traditional  behavior  found 
not  only  in  these  countries  but  elsewhere  in  the  New 
World.  Mr.  Joseph  Greenberg  is  now  engaged  in  a  study 
of  the  results  of  contact  between  the  Mohammedanized 
Hausa  of  Northern  Nigeria  and  the  pagan  tribes  southwest 
of  the  city  of  Kano.  The  question  of  the  extent  of  Mo- 
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hammedan  influence  on  New  World  Negro  cultures  is  one 
of  first  importance,  and  by  studying  the  manner  in  which 
this  influence  has  manifested  itself  among  an  important 
West  African  people,  leads  will  be  given  for  New  World 
research  that  should  eventuate  in  a  clearer  understanding 
of  this  aspect  of  contact.  Mr.  Jack  Harris  is  beginning 
a  year’s  field  study  among  the  Ibo  east  of  the  Niger.  This 
study,  like  the  others,  will  have  the  advantage  of  being 
based  on  previous  research  on  specific  aspects  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  made  in  the  area,  together  with  earlier  accounts  of 
scientifically  untrained  visitors.  The  significance  of  the 
Ibo  derives  from  the  fact  that  they  contributed  important¬ 
ly  to  the  cargoes  of  the  slave  ships,  and  their  name  occurs 
again  and  again  not  only  in  manifests  of  these  vessels  but 
in  the  culture  of  various  present-day  New  World  Negro 
folk.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  a  rounded  description 
of  an  Ibo  community  must  afford  much  of  value  for  the 
problems  in  which  we  in  this  country  are  primarily  inter¬ 
ested.  Linguistics  is  an  especially  fruitful  field  for  spe¬ 
cialized  research,  since  it  is  apparent  that  New  World 
Negro  speech,  particularly  in  its  grammatical  forms  and, 
to  an  undetermined  extent,  in  its  phonetic  expression,  con¬ 
tains  much  of  the  West  African  heritage.  Work  on  West 
African  languages  by  Americans  turns  on  this  point,  and 
the  studies  made  by  Dr.  Lorenzo  D.  Turner,  whose  research 
on  African  languages,  correlated  with  his  studies  of  Gulla 
Island  and  West  Indian  dialects,  will  undoubtedly  have 
important  results. 


5 

I  may  close  this  report  with  a  discussion  of  some  recent 
results  of  a  long-term  comparative  study  of  African  and 
New  World  Negro  music,  which  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  my  own  research.  This  part  of  my  program  has  derived 
from  the  assumption  that  music,  one  of  the  elements  in 
human  civilization  least  exposed  to  conscious  direction, 
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offers  a  strategic  point  of  attack  for  a  study  of  the  results 
of  cultural  contact;  in  the  case  of  Negro  cultures,  where 
music  bulks  so  importantly,  its  value  is  even  greater  than 
among  folk  in  whose  cultures  music  plays  a  less  important 
role. 

This  study  of  music  has  also  been  given  point  by  recent 
controversies  as  to  the  origin  of  the  spirituals,  long  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  outstanding  contribution  of  the  Negro  to 
American  civilization.  Earlier  students,  such  as  Krebhiel, 
took  the  African  character  of  these  songs  for  granted.  Von 
Hornbostel,  however,  after  a  trip  to  the  United  States 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  wrote  an  article  in  which  a  prin¬ 
ciple  was  laid  down  that  has  been  the  guiding  point  of 
most  studies  of  the  spirituals  made  since  that  time.  This 
principle  was  that  the  spirituals  are  not  African,  but 
rather  represent  the  play  of  Negro  genius  over  the  Euro¬ 
pean  musical  materials  presented  to  the  Negroes  by  their 
masters — elaborated  where  possible,  and  changed,  but  none 
the  less  recognizably  European.  Much  of  this  we  know 
now  to  be  untenable;  thus,  for  instance,  it  is  untrue  that 
Africans  do  not  sing  in  thirds,  for  the  Ashanti  can  scarcely 
sing  without  thus  harmonizing.  Hornbostel ’s  position  has 
been  so  elaborated  that  today  it  is  maintained  the  spir¬ 
ituals  are  but  European  hymns,  recast  somewhat  from  the 
point  of  view  of  rhythm,  and  perhaps  with  the  addition  of 
a  possible  African  pattern  in  the  alternation  of  singing 
between  leader  and  chorus.  Unfortunately  Hornbostel  had 
no  way  of  knowing  where  to  look  for  historically  valid 
African  parallels  to  American  Negro  songs;  those  who 
have  since  published  on  the  problem  have  either  not  looked 
in  the  proper  regions  of  Africa,  or  more  commonly,  have 
not  looked  at  all. 

I  therefore  welcomed  the  opportunity,  in  the  course  of 
field  trips  among  Negroes  of  Hutch  Guiana,  Haiti,  and 
West  Africa,  to  record  music  that  would  have  bearing  on 
this  problem.  Now,  after  five  years  of  painstaking  tran- 
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scription  and  brilliant  comparative  analysis  of  the  re¬ 
corded  songs  by  Dr.  M.  Kolinski,  the  preliminary  results 
of  what  to  my  knowledge  is  the  first  study  of  African 
traits  found  in  spirituals,  based  on  scientific  musicological 
comparison  between  African  and  American  Negro  music, 
are  available.  For  in  addition  to  a  collection  of  records 
containing  something  more  than  six  hundred  West  African 
songs  mainly  from  Dahomey  and  Ashanti,  but  including 
some  Nigerian  and  Togoland  songs,  it  was  possible  to  place 
in  Dr.  Kolinski’s  hands  the  published  collections  of  James 
Weldon  and  Rosamond  Johnson,  of  N.  Balanta,  and  the 
volume  “ Religious  Folk  Songs  of  the  Negro”  published  at 
Hampton  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  specific  character  of  the  correspondences  is  star¬ 
tling.  Thirty-six  of  these  spirituals  are  identical  in  scale 
analysis  to  various  Dahomean  and  Ashanti  songs;  while 
such  a  spiritual  as  “Cyan’  Hide”  from  Balanta ’s  Gulla 
Island  collection  has  almost  the  same  melodic  line  as  one 
of  the  Aoruban  songs,  and  “No  More  Auction  Block” 
from  the  Hampton  Institute  collection,  similarly  resembles 
an  Ashanti  mourning  song.  Striking  resemblances  are  also 
demonstrated  in  such  technical  aspects  of  the  music  as  the 
intervals  employed,  the  so-called  pendular  form  of  melodic 
structure,  and  the  like,  while  rhythmic  identities  appear 
between  thirty-four  of  the  American  Negro  songs  and  an 
equivalent  number  of  West  African  ones.  In  general  struc¬ 
ture — which  includes  time  and  phrasing — identities  are 
shown  between  fifty  of  the  spirituals  and  a  similar  number 
of  the  West  African  melodies. 

One  must,  of  course,  be  cautious  in  evaluating  these  re¬ 
sults.  There  can,  for  example,  be  little  doubt  that  the 
spirituals  were  influenced  by  European  patterns  more  than 
any  other  form  of  Negro  music — to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  work-songs  and  ordinary  secular  dance-songs,  where 
Africanisms  are  apparent  even  to  those  who  hold  a  theory 
of  the  European  origin  of  spirituals.  Nonetheless,  this 
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analysis,  as  a  first  step,  demonstrates  at  least  how  far 
from  solved  is  the  problem.  This  much  can  be  said  now: 
it  is  evident  that  the  African  contribution  to  American 
Negro  music  in  particular,  and  to  American  music  in  gen¬ 
eral  as  this  has  been  influenced  by  the  singing  of  Negro- 
Americans,  was  considerable.  Just  to  what  degree  and  in 
what  ways  the  African  musical  idiom  was  combined  with 
the  European  to  produce  the  songs  we  know  is  for  future 
research  to  tell.  But  it  is  certain  that  if  this  important 
question  is  to  receive  a  valid  answer,  conclusions  must  be 
drawn  from  the  continued  analysis  of  factual  materials, 
and  not  merely  based  on  preconception. 

Melville  J.  Herskovits 

Department  of  Anthropology , 

Northwestern  University 


THE  LAND  EQUATION  IN  KENYA  COLONY1 
(As  Seen  by  a  Kikuyu  Chief) 

British  imperialism  is  a  complex  process  whose  intri¬ 
cate  political  and  economic  mechanism  is  oiled,  directed 
and  well  understood  by  those  who  inhabit  the  unprepos¬ 
sessing  old  Colonial  Office  building  in  Downing  Street.  The 
imperialistic  computations  of  Downing  Street  are  made  in 
terms  of  raw  materials,  markets,  capital  investments,  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds,  mineral  and  military  resources,  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  empire  and  the  factitious  4 ‘ white  man’s  burden.” 
But,  for  the  native,  imperialism  means  a  way  of  life — the 
way  of  life — new,  confusing,  contradictory  and  often  re¬ 
lentlessly  brutal.  The  native  encounters  imperialism 
through  its  manifestation  in  colonial  policy.  Native  com¬ 
putations  are  in  terms  of  taxation,  political  and  economic 
disabilities,  alienated  land,  forced  labor,  inadequate  educa¬ 
tion,  social  inferiority,  tribal  disintegration,  and  general 
repression.  That  the  native’s  reactions  are  frequently 
vigorous  goes  without  saying,  but  he  is  only  feebly  articu¬ 
late,  while  Downing  Street  speaks  in  stentorian  tones.  The 
native  has  had  his  experiences,  however,  and  the  history 
of  the  life  of  almost  any  native  elder  of  standing  in  a 
colony  like  Kenya  is  a  history  of  the  impact  of  imperialism 
as  the  native  has  felt  it.  It  is  my  intention  to  devote  most 
of  this  short  paper  to  British  imperialism  in  Kenya  Colony 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  an  old  and  respected  Kenya 
chief,  with  particular  attention  to  the  problem  considered 
most  pressing  by  the  natives — that  of  land. 

Kenya  Colony  had  its  inception  in  London  at  the  time 
of  the  organization  of  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa 

1  A  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Negro  Life  and  History  in  New  York  City,  November  12,  1938.  Acknowledg¬ 
ment  is  hereby  made  to  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  whose  two-year 
post-doctoral  fellowship  grant  enabled  me  to  do  field  work  in  South  and  East 
Africa  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  1936-38. 
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Company  in  1888.2  As  a  British  Colony,  Kenya  has  at¬ 
tracted  more  than  ordinary  attention  because  of  the  acute 
nature  of  its  racial  contacts — an  island  of  white  settlers 
surrounded  by  much  larger  native  and  Asiatic  population 
groups.  Its  area  of  245,060  square  miles  is  double  that  of 
the  British  Isles.  Roughly,  one-fifth,  or  31,000,000  acres  of 
this  land  lies  at  an  altitude  above  4,000  feet,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  “ Highlands/’  and  in  Kenya  as  the  “ White 
Highlands/’  since  it  is  suitable  climatically  for  white  set¬ 
tlement,  and  by  Government  policy  is  being  progressively 
alienated  to  whites.  In  1931  this  area  supported  a  total 
population  of  3,040,940,  of  whom  2,966,993  were  natives, 
57,135  were  Asiatics  and  16,812  were  Europeans.  Of  the 
Europeans,  in  1934,  only  2,027  were  actual  occupiers  of 
land. 

In  its  policy  of  native  administration,  Kenya  stands 
somewhere  between  South  Africa  and  those  colonial  areas 
like  Tanganyika  and  Uganda,  which  boast  a  developed  sys¬ 
tem  of  Indirect  Buie.  Native  administrations  are  employed 
to  a  greater  extent  in  Kenya  than  in  South  Africa,  but  tra¬ 
ditional  native  institutions  are  not  glorified  as  under  In¬ 
direct  Rule.  The  Kenya  Government  has  explained  that  it 
avoids  abrupt  departure  from  established  native  traditions 
and  institutions,  seeking  rather  for  progressive  change  in 
the  conditions  of  native  life  by  the  use  of  any  sort  of  na¬ 
tive  self  governing  institutions  that  may  be  found.3  The 
evolution  of  native  administration  policy  falls  into  three 
stages:  (1)  the  use  of  headmen  (1902);  (2)  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  native  tribunals  (1913);  (3)  the  creation  of  Dis¬ 
trict  or  Local  Native  Councils  (1924).  There  is  a  Chief 
Native  Commissioner,  involving  an  artificial  distinction 
between  native  and  non-native  affairs,  and  a  local  admin¬ 
istrative  staff,  headed  by  District  and  Provincial  Commis- 

2  Hobley,  C.  W.,  Romance  of  the  Founding  of  Uganda  and  Kenya  Colony , 
East  Africa  Pamphlet  No.  90. 

3  Report  on  the  Financial  Position  of  Kenya,  1936,  Col.  116,  para.  119. 
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sioners,  dealing  with  both  native  and  non-native  affairs. 
It  is  to  these  latter  European  officers  that  the  native  chiefs 
and  headmen  are  directly  responsible,  and  to  say  that  their 
powers  and  influence  over  native  affairs  is  great  is  to  put 
the  case  mildly.  There  is  a  Legislative  Council  on  which 
no  natives  sit,  though  whites  and  Asiatics  do.  Whites, 
usually  missionaries,  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  sit 
in  the  Legislative  Council  as  representatives  of  native  in¬ 
terests — a  mission  seldom  executed  with  courage.  The 
native  chiefs  and  headmen  are  appointed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  native  tribes  are  of  Bantu  stock — Negro  and  Ha- 
mitic.  The  most  important  tribes  are  the  Masai,  the 
Kikuyu,  and  the  Kavirondo.  The  Masai  were  formerly 
very  war-like  and  even  today  are  too  proud  to  work  for 
Europeans.  The  Kikuyu  also  are  a  strong  people,  dis¬ 
liked  by  the  settlers  because  they  have  demonstrated  in 
recent  years  a  remarkable  ability  at  organized  protest 
against  steady  European  encroachment  on  their  land  and 
liberties. 

Among  these  peoples  of  Kenya,  as  among  Africans  gen¬ 
erally,  the  most  burdensome  problems  are  those  of  land, 
taxation,  inadequate  educational  facilities,  and  political 
disabilities,  involving  no  voice  in  government  policy.  In 
addition,  the  Kenya  natives  grieve  over  special  burdens, 
from  which  other  East  Africans  are  free — such  as  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  Mpandis  (labor  contract  cards)  must  be 
carried,  and  the  prohibition  on  growing  the  profitable  cof¬ 
fee  crop.  For  the  Kikuyu  people  certainly  the  most  aggra¬ 
vating  of  these  burdens  is  that  of  the  Kenya  land  policy, 
and  it  is  upon  this  that  we  shall  focus  our  attention. 

Land  rights  in  Kenya  had  their  historic  origin  in  the 
days  when  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company  be¬ 
gan  to  extend  its  influence  over  the  mainland  under  the 
terms  of  the  grant  obtained  from  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  in 
1887.  By  the  time  the  East  African  Protectorate  was  de- 
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dared  in  1895,  at  which  time  also  the  Charter  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  cancelled,  white  settlers  had  already  appeared, 
acquiring  lands  from  chiefs  and  the  East  Africa  Company. 
In  1901  the  railroad  to  Uganda  was  completed,  and  the 
necessity  for  the  economic  development  of  the  country  in 
order  to  support  this  expensive  venture,  along  with  the 
growing  realization  that,  as  Lord  Lugard  had  indicated 
back  in  1893, 4  the  Highlands  of  Kenya  were  well  suited  to 
white  settlement,  induced  the  British  Government  to  lend 
support  to  the  policy  of  colonization  proposed  by  Sir 
Charles  Eliot  in  1903. 5  The  Government  thenceforward 
pursued  a  policy  of  securing  the  Highland  area  for  Euro¬ 
pean  settlement  by  delimiting,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
form  of  native  reserves,  the  areas  to  which  natives  would 
be  restricted.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  these  native  re¬ 
serve  areas  never  included  ancestral  lands  of  natives  on 
which  the  sacred  graves  of  their  ancestors  remain.  There 
was  a  justifiable  feeling  of  insecurity  among  the  natives 
regarding  their  land  rights  even  in  the  reserves,  because 
until  1926  the  reserve  areas  had  never  been  gazetted ;  there 
had  been  no  clear  expression  by  the  Government  as  to  the 
exact  limits  of  intended  European  occupation,  and  there 
were,  in  fact,  numerous  cases  of  alienation  of  land  to 
Europeans  even  from  the  proclaimed  or  native  reserve 
areas. 

The  land  problem  became  so  acute  that  the  East  Afri¬ 
can  Commission  of  1924, 6  the  Commission  on  Closer  Union 
in  East  Africa  of  1929, 7  and  the  Kenya  Land  Inquiry  Com¬ 
mission  of  19348  had  to  devote  serious  attention  to  it. 

The  Kikuyu  natives,  surprisingly,  even  if  illiterately, 
articulate,  must  hold  some  sort  of  record  for  petitions  to 

4  Lugard,  F.  D.,  The  Rise  of  Our  East  African  Empire ,  1893,  Vol.  II,  p. 

656. 

6  The  East  Africa  Protectorate.  1905. 

8  Report,  Cmd.  2837,  1925. 

7  Report,  Cmd.  3234. 

8  Cmd.  4556,  1934. 
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the  government,  and  to  its  commissions  of  inquiry  regard¬ 
ing  the  land  disputes.  So  vigorous  were  their  protests 
that  some  of  their  leaders,  as  Harry  Thuku,  were  deported. 
They  appreciate  their  limitations,  hut  they  have  a  keen 
sense  of  the  value  of  organization  and  public  exposure  of 
their  injustices.  For  example,  the  Kikuyu  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  1932,  presented  a  well  organized  and  printed 
petition  to  the  Kenya  Land  Commission,9  from  which  I 
quote : 

“In  placing  the  views  of  the  Kikuyu  people  before  the  Com¬ 
mission,  we  wish  to  commence  by  stating  the  difficulties  and  handi¬ 
caps  under  which  we  suffer  in  making  this  representation. 

“We  are  a  primitive  race  having  come  in  contact  with  what  is 
called  ‘  Civilization ’  for  not  more  than  half  a  century  and  yet  we 
are  confronted  with  the  task  of  having  to  prepare  a  case  in  a 
manner  which  should  be  worth  the  consideration  of  a  body  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  gentlemen  whose  methods  of  thinking,  experience 
based  on  books  or  limited  years  of  Government  service  are  entirely 
alien  to  the  Community  on  whom  they  are  sitting  in  judgment. 
We  have  therefore  to  borrow  means  and  methods  and  ape  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  case  may  appeal  to  you  from  your  point  of  view 
and  according  to  your  standards  of  measuring  the  requirements  of 
a  people  who  from  the  alien  point  of  view  are  a  species  of  living 
being  which  was  hardly  known  to  them  about  fifty  years  ago. 

“Our  difficulties  become  aggravated  when  the  fact  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  our  Association,  which  has  taken  upon 
itself  the  unpopular  and  unpleasant  task  of  making  an  attempt  to 
place  before  the  British  people  the  case  of  Kikuyu  in  its  nakedness 
and  true  aspect,  without  any  sophisticated  frill,  is  not  only  gagged 
but  crippled  and  tied  by  hands  and  feet,  for  we  are  not  only 
denied  the  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  but  we  are  also  forbidden 
from  holding  meetings  and  even  collecting  funds  to  enable  us  to 
make  our  voice  reach  the  ears  of  the  civilized  world. 

“Our  honest  efforts  for  making  the  truth  known  to  the  outside 
world  and  especially  to  the  British  people  is  construed  as  seditious 
and  revolutionary  while  in  reality  we  are  rendering  a  real  service 
to  the  British  people  by  acquainting  them  with  the  real  feelings  of 
the  people  whose  destinies  they  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  rule 
and  control.” 

In  the  presentation  of  the  grievances  of  the  Kikuyu, 

®  Memorandum  presented  to  the  Kenya  Land  Enquiry  Commission  (1932) 
by  the  Kikuyu  Central  Association. 
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Senior  Chief  Koinange  of  Kiambu  district  has  played  a 
prominent  part.  He  is  “Kikuyu  Karinga” — pure  and  in¬ 
dependent  Kikuyu  —  proud  of  his  people’s  past,  well 
thought  of  by  his  subjects,  and  a  man  of  noble  qualities. 
He  has  been  awarded  several  king’s  medals,  but  remains 
independent,  and  is  well  qualified  to  speak  for  his  people, 
as  he  does  in  the  following  excerpts  from  my  biographical 
notes  on  his  interesting  life: 

“I  was  born  near  Kyambaa;  the  shamba  (garden  plot)  was 
named  Njono,  and  it  is  now  occupied  by  Europeans.  The  first 
European  came  to  my  country  when  I  was  a  small  boy  herding 
cattle,  at  which  time  the  Kikuyu  and  Masai  were  frequently  en¬ 
gaged.  in  war.  This  first  white  man  was  a  German  named  Count 
Teleki,10  who  came  to  the  country  hunting  ivory.  The  people  were 
so  surprised  to  see  this  ‘ghost  child,’  white  like  a  baby,  that  they 
slaughtered  sheep  and  smeared  the  blood  over  their  eyes — they 
saw  him  white  and  thought  that  he  had  been  born  just  as  he  was. 
When  he  smoked  they  thought  he  had  fire  in  his  stomach.  We 
didn’t  worry  about  his  clothes,  as  we  had  seen  such  clothes  among 
the  Wakamba.  We  were  not  frightened  by  him,  but  by  his  color. 
The  German  stayed  at  my  grandfather’s  (Gathecha’s)  village  and 
a  goat  was  taken  and  its  blood  drawn.  There  was  a  native  with 
the  German  and  they  took  some  of  his  blood,  and  some  from  one 
of  Gathecha’s  sons,  and  smeared  each  other  wfith  it,  and  a  piece 
of  the  goat’s  skin  was  put  on  the  wrists  of  the  native,  and  also  on 
the  Arab  accompanying  the  German,  as  on  Gathecha  and  one  of 
his  sons.  This  was  to  make  peace.  The  German  gave  gifts  of 
wires,  bracelets,  brass  and  beads,  and  he  was  given  fat  rams  and 
taken  part  of  the  way  to  the  Ruiri  River,  where  he  was  handed 
over  to  other  people  for  safe  conduct. 

“Many  years  ago  there  was  an  important  chief  of  all  the 
Kikuyu  known  as  Kinyanjui.  He  was  named  chief  by  the  Smith- 
Mackenzie  Trading  Company.  But  he  was  deceived  by  European 
promises.  The  Europeans  told  Kinyanjui  that  the  Kikuyu  had 
suffered  from  great  famines  and  that  if  he  would  agree  to  let 
Europeans  make  shambas  (gardens)  on  the  unoccupied  lands,  they 
would  plant  vegetables  and  other  crops  and  would  help  the  people 
avoid  another  famine.  So  Chief  Kinyanjui,  without  consulting  his 
elders,  gave  the  lands  to  the  whites.  Some  surveyors  were  sent  in 
to  survey  the  lands  given  by  Kinyanjui  and  the  people  looked  with 
curiosity  on  what  they  were  doing  and  asked,  ‘What  are  these  men 

W  A  Hungarian,  Count  Teleki,  reputedly  passed  through  Kikuyu  Country 
in  1887. 
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doing  and  what  are  these  strange  roads  (lines)  they  are  making?’ 
But  they  only  said,  ‘Let  them  make  their  roads — the  grass  will 
grow  over  these  European  paths,  as  no  one  will  use  them.’ 

“Soon  after  that  Kinyanjui  brought  in  several  Europeans  and 
askaris  and  said  they  would  build  houses.  The  Europeans  offered 
money  to  the  owners  of  the  lands  for  disturbance  (the  offer  was 
made  through  Kinyanjui),  but  the  owners  refused.  However, 
Kinyanjui  took  and  kept  the  money  himself  and  the  Europeans 
stayed  on  the  land.  The  people  did  nothing  about  this  as  there 
was  nothing  they  could  do.  Soon  after  this,  at  a  baraza  (meeting) 
called  by  the  District  Commissioner,  I  was  made  chief  over  my 
people  in  the  Kiambu  section,  replacing  my  father  Mbiu,  who  was 
getting  old.  The  Provincial  Commissioner  was  present  at  this 
baraza,  and  though  I  was  given  no  badge  or  paper  of  authority,  I 
was  instructed  that  it  was  part  of  my  duty  to  help  white  strangers 
who  would  come  to  my  country.  At  this  time  there  was  only  one 
European  farmer  in  this  district — at  Riara — but  I  was  told  that 
many  more  European  farmers  were  coming,  and  that  I  should  help 
them  to  take  care  of  their  property  and  see  that  they  got  labor. 

“Before  I  was  made  chief  and  while  my  father  was  still  in 
authority,  a  house  was  built  by  a  European  on  Ngaria’s  (my  first 
wife’s  grandfather)  land  at  Riara.  Although  the  house  was  there, 
we  never  realized  that  the  land  belonged  to  the  Europeans,  whom 
we  thought  were  tenants  at  our  will.  About  the  same  time,  there 
was  another  house  built  by  Europeans  near  Tigoni  (these  wrere 
both  thatch  houses).  The  Europeans  were  only  cultivating  small 
vegetable  gardens.  Soon  after  this,  the  baraza  was  held  at  Riara 
at  which  I  was  made  chief.  Then  a  meeting  of  chiefs  was  held  at 
Nairobi  where  we  were  told  that  there  were  too  many  chiefs  and 
that  many  of  us  would  be  removed,  but  that  those  retained  would 
be  paid  by  the  Government.  I  was  told  that  since  I  was  on  Euro¬ 
pean  land  I  must  be  paid  by  the  European  farmers  and  not  by  the 
Government.  This  was  the  first  time  I  knew  that  the  land  be¬ 
longed  to  Europeans  and  not  to  me.  After  this  many  new  Euro¬ 
pean  farmers  came  in. 

“Wambui’s  (my  first  wife)  grandfather’s  (Ngaria)  land  was 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Riara  River,  and  two  Europeans  built 
houses  on  that  land.  My  father’s  (Mbiu)  land  was  on  the  left 
bank.  One  of  the  same  two  Europeans  later  built  a  house  on  the 
left  side  of  the  river  on  Mbiu’s  lands,  and  then  came  a  third  and 
a  fourth  and  then  three  more.  Mbiu’s  village  and  mine  were  just 
between  these  Europeans.  All  the  Europeans  engaged  in  farming. 
They  soon  settled  on  land  that  we  had  been  cultivating  and  pulled 
down  our  banana  trees  to  plant  wheat.  The  first  European  to 
come  to  our  land,  though  he  ploughed  the  ground  and  cultivated 
wheat,  never  interfered  with  Mbiu  or  me.  He  mixed  his  oxen  with 
ours  and  my  son  Peter  herded  them  all  together.  The  Europeans 
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never  said  anything  to  us — we  thought  they  came  on  Government 
instructions.  When  the  war  (the  Great  War)  started,  this  first 
European  had  to  go  to  fight  and  he  left  me  in  charge  of  his  cattle 
and  shamba. 

“Soon  we  discovered  that  those  early  surveyors  had  surveyed 
all  of  this  land  and  it  was  being  given  to  the  whites  without  the 
natives  knowing  what  was  happening.  But  the  Government  had 
never  told  us  that  the  land  was  no  longer  ours.  Nothing  was 
offered  to  Mbiu  or  to  me  by  the  whites  who  settled  on  our  lands. 
But  in  other  places  we  heard  that  barazas  were  called  by  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Commissioners  and  natives  were  offered  compensation  for 
their  crops  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Europeans  moving  onto 
the  land,  starting  cultivation  and  building  houses.  The  District 
Commissioner  came  to  visit  Mr.  Barlow,  a  European  farmer  on  the 
land,  part  of  which  belonged  to  me  and  my  relatives,  and  told 
Barlow  to  force  us  to  take  compensation  for  our  crops.  We  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  it.  We  were  forced  to  work  for  the  European 
farmers,  and  if  we  refused  to  work  we  were  forced  off  the  land 
and  our  huts  were  pulled  down. 

“Because  the  first  European  who  went  to  war  left  his  cattle  to 
be  herded  with  ours,  our  herd  got  too  big  for  my  son  Peter,  and 
one  day  some  of  the  cattle  went  over  onto  the  land  of  one  of  the 
other  European  farmers  who  was  unfriendly.  He  seized  all  of  my 
cattle,  took  them  to  the  Boma  (district  headquarters)  and  had 
them  locked  up.  I  had  to  pay  rs.  5011  to  the  white  farmer  to  get 
my  cattle  released.  But  soon  they  strayed  over  again  and  this 
time  the  white  farmer  demanded  rs.  60  from  me.  I  refused  to  pay 
and  went  to  the  Boma  to  see  the  District  Commissioner,  who 
ordered  my  cattle  released,  but  told  me  not  to  graze  them  on  the 
farm  any  more,  but  over  on  the  native  reserve.  I  then  decided  to 
move  away  from  the  Europeans  and  to  go  over  to  Kyambaa  on  the 
native  reserve  side.  Here  I  bought  much  land  from  natives,  pay¬ 
ing  50  goats  and  5  fat  rams  for  one  plot,  60  goats  and  6  fat  rams 
for  another,  70  goats  and  7  fat  rams  for  still  another,  and  130 
goats  for  one  other  plot  bought  later  on.  According  to  Kikuyu 
custom,  for  each  10  goats  paid  for  land,  one  fat  ram  had  to  be 
given,  as  well  as  one  drum  of  honey,  one  ewe,  a  branding  iron,  an 
ax  and  a  sword,  when  the  transaction  was  completed.  I  also  paid 
partly  in  cash,  at  the  rate  of  rs.  20  for  each  goat.  Some  of  the 
land  I  occupied  without  making  any  initial  payment,  agreeing  to 
pay  for  it  in  instalments. 

“I  was  sorry  to  move  from  my  ancestral  lands,  but  we  could 
do  nothing  when  the  whites  moved  on  our  lands,  because  we  were 
afraid  of  being  killed  by  them.  We  didn't  say  a  word,  as  some  of 

11  Until  recent  years  the  Indian  rupee  was  the  monetary  unit  of  East 
Africa.  The  shilling  is  employed  today. 
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our  people  had  already  been  killed  by  the  whites.  We  also  be¬ 
lieved  that  since  we  had  refused  compensation  from  the  whites  the 
land  remained  our  own.  But  after  I  moved  to  Kyambaa  I  went 
to  see  the  District  Commissioner  (Mr.  Northcutt)  and  protested 
against  the  white  men  occupying  our  land,  and  I  have  continued 
to  protest  about  it  till  the  present  day.  Mr.  Northcutt  came  with 
me  to  visit  my  land  and  told  me  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  me 
to  get  back  my  land  because  the  Europeans  had  built  a  costly 
stone  house  on  it,  but  that  he  would  see  the  Government  as  to  what 
could  be  done  about  it.  He  told  me  that  I  should  have  protested 
long  before.  I  waited,  but  never  received  a  reply. 

‘‘When  the  Carter  Commission  came  to  Kenya,  I  gave  evidence 
before  it.  I  told  them  I  wanted  all  of  my  land  back  and  claimed 
2,060  acres.  They  have  given  me  back  (last  year)  what  they  claim 
is  253  acres,  but  I  think  it  is  not  over  200  acres.  But  I  have  never 
been  given  back  the  land  on  which  my  father  is  buried.  Coffee 
trees  which  had  been  planted  by  the  Europeans  are  still  standing 
on  this  land  which  has  been  returned  to  me,  and  the  District  Com¬ 
missioner  and  the  Europeans  have  ordered  me  to  destroy  them. 
About  1,000  of  my  people  who  formerly  lived  on  my  land  are  now 
scattered  all  over  Kikuyu  country  and  remain  landless,  as  they 
were  unable  to  buy  any  land. 

“When  I  moved  to  Kyambaa,  I  saw  that  I  did  not  have  as 
large  a  shamba  as  I  had  before,  so  I  thought  I  would  try  coffee 
and  make  more  money.  So  I  went  to  the  District  Commissioner 
and  asked  him  for  permission  to  plant  coffee,  and  he  gave  it  to  me. 
I  told  Canon  Leakey  and  he  gave  me  a  few  trees,  which  I  planted 
near  here.  I  went  to  European  farms  at  Kiambu  and  I  bought 
coffee  plants  and  planted  them,  and  I  bought  coffee  seed  and  put 
them  in  the  nursery  down  near  the  river — and  I  had  many  coffee 
trees.  When  they  were  about  ready  for  fruit,  one  European 
farmer  (Mr.  Knight)  visited  me  and  said  he  wanted  to  see  my 
place.  He  spent  the  whole  day  here  and  saw  all  the  coffee,  saying, 
‘very  good,’  and  went  home.  Four  days  later  Canon  Leakey  came 
and  told  me  that  they  were  discussing  my  coffee  in  Nairobi  and  all 
the  Europeans  were  cursing  him  because  he  had  given  natives  cof¬ 
fee  trees  to  plant,  and  they  were  very  much  annoyed  by  it,  and 
had  resolved  to  come  and  pull  down  my  coffee  trees.  Canon  Leakey 
said  he  came  because  he  was  friendly  with  me,  and  he  wanted  to 
advise  me  to  agree  to  pull  down  my  coffee  trees,  and  that  I  would 
be  compensated  for  my  trouble  and  expense  by  the  Government. 

“He  was  sent  to  me  by  the  meeting,  and  I  questioned  him: 
‘What  is  wrong  with  my  coffee  trees?’  Then  he  told  me  plainly 
that  if  I  planted  coffee  all  the  Kikuyu  will  follow  my  example, 
and  the  price  of  coffee  will  be  reduced  and  the  white  farmers  will 
lose  money.  The  second  reason  is,  he  said,  that  the  natives  will  be 
stealing  European  coffee  and  no  one  will  be  able  to  check  it  because 
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the  natives  themselves  will  be  raising  it.  He  said  we  are  not  to  be 
allowed  to  plant  coffee.  He  said  that  if  I  did  not  agree  to  this 
'they  will  report  the  matter  to  the  King  in  England  and  get  an 
order  from  him  to  pull  down  your  coffee  trees ;  in  which  case  you 
will  get  nothing.’ 

“When  I  heard  this  I  got  rather  nervous  about  it  and  thought 
I  could  not  resist  an  order  from  the  King,  as  I  was  not  powerful 
enough,  so  I  pulled  down  my  coffee  trees.  Later  Mr.  Knight  came 
back  with  Canon  Leakey  and  assessed  my  loss.  I  was  paid  rs.  180 
by  the  Government  for  the  coffee  trees  in  my  field.  The  coffee  in 
the  nursery  was  bought  by  an  Italian  farmer  just  below  me  for 
rs.  300  and  was  planted  right  on  my  boundary,  and  the  section  in 
which  it  was  planted  has  since  been  named  ‘Koinange’  by  my 
people.  I’ve  never  planted  any  coffee  since.” 

G  URTV”  Sfllj  I  was  Chief  Koinange’s  guest  at 
Kyambaa,  and  I  went  with  him  to  a  great  baraza  of  the 
chiefs  called  at  the  native  court  of  Githunguri  by  the  New 
Governor,  His  Excellency,  Sir  Brooke-Popham.  After  the 
usual  courtesies,  His  Excellency,  still  smiling,  announced 
to  the  great,  eager  throng,  that  “An  Order  In  Council  will 
soon  be  issued  by  King  George,  confirming  the  European 
ownership  of  farms  in  this  area”  (i.e.  the  White  High¬ 
lands).  He  cautioned  that  those  natives  having  land  in 
this  area  will  have  to  move  to  new  lands  which  will  be 
found  for  them.  The  Orders,  he  affirmed,  will  come  from 
King  George,  and  they  will  have  the  full  force  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  behind  them.  “The  thing  has  got  to  be  done,”  he 
exclaimed,  and  requested  native  cooperation  in  doing  it. 

Later  on,  Chief  Koinage  commented  to  me,  “Our 
country,  Kenya,  is  a  very  good,  fertile  and  healthy  coun¬ 
try.  If  your  wife  becomes  very  beautiful,  you  will  find 
yourself  making  enemies  among  other  men  because  they 
will  envy  you  her.  That  is  what  is  happening  here.  God 
gave  us  this  very  good  country  and  also  gave  us  minds  to 
use  it.  It  must  now  be  taken  by  Europeans  and  Indians 
because  they  find  it  so  attractive.  ’  ’  And  again,  significantly : 

I  am  not  against  any  strangers.  My  father  followed  this  cus¬ 
tom  and  was  always  willing  to  receive  strangers  and  help  them  as 
much  as  he  could.  But  we  have  a  Kikuyu  proverb  which  says : 
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‘  The  cunning  man  does  not  always  like  to  keep  company  with  an¬ 
other  cunning  man.  He  prefers  sometimes  to  keep  company  with 
a  fool.’  As  the  white  people  are  very  clever  people  and  the 
Kikuyu  are  less  wise,  what  will  follow  is  that  when  the  Kikuyu 
have  gotten  wise  (educated)  sons,  these  sons  will  consider  what 
deceits  and  cheating  their  fathers  have  suffered  from  the  whites, 
and  this  will  lead  to  mistrust  of  the  whites.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
convert  Kikuyu  hearts  when  once  they  turn  against  anything  or 
anyone.  ” 

Ralph  J.  Bunche 

Department  of  Political  Science , 

Howard  University 


THE  STATUS  OF  THE  NATIVES  IN 
SOUTH  AFBICA* 

For  more  than  fifty  years,  since  the  decision  by  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  to  partition  Africa,  there  has  been  a  struggle 
among  those  powers  for  possessions  in  Africa.  As  a  result, 
five  European  nations  have  parcelled  the  continent  among 
themselves  and  dominate  the  people  as  well  as  exploit  their 
possessions.  Great  Britain  has  acquired  control  over  more 
than  3,000,000  square  miles  of  African  territory  with  a 
population  of  more  than  48,000,000.  France  controls  over 
4,000,000  square  miles  of  territory  with  a  population  of 
nearly  35,000,000.  Belgium’s  possessions  in  Africa  of 
931,000  square  miles,  populated  by  over  10,000,000  people, 
are  nearly  80  times  the  size  of  that  European  country. 
Portugal  controls  areas  in  Africa  of  801,327  square  miles, 
or  a  territory  nearly  25  times  larger  than  herself,  with  a 
population  of  7,500,000.  Italy  had  acquired  possessions  in 
Africa  of  916,798  square  miles  containing  2,360,000  people 
before  her  fascist  forces  invaded  Ethiopia.  Thus  have  the 
competitive  acquisition  of  land  and  control  over  millions 
of  population  been  carried  forward.1 

Today,  the  forces  of  European  imperialism  are  plan¬ 
ning  the  second  phase  of  their  occupation  and  exploitation 
of  Africa.  The  old  imperialism,  heavy  with  its  possessions, 
is  confronted  by  a  rejuvenated  and  militant  extension  of 
itself.  This  new  and  intensified  expression  of  the  old  im¬ 
perialism  is  fascism  as  personified  in  the  Hitler  and  Mus¬ 
solini  regimes  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Unwilling  to  resist 
the  strongly  supported  and  insistent  demands  of  these  new 
manifestations  of  Europe’s  century-old  imperialism,  the 
leaders  of  the  old  order  have  adopted  a  policy  of  collabora- 

*  An  address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History  in  New  York  City,  November  12,  1938. 

1  Figures  for  square  mileage  and  population  taken  from  Statesman’s  Year 
Boole  for  1938. 
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tion,  or  appeasement.  This  is  the  recognized  strategy  of 
sharing  gains  and  thereby  taking  a  strong  competitor  into 
partnership.  Examples  of  this  practice  have  not  been 
lacking  in  the  field  of  large  business  enterprise  or  in  the 
realm  of  gangster  warfare. 

We  are  today  witnessing  formal  procedure  whereby 
fascist  Italy  is  being  granted  additional  territorial  conces¬ 
sions  in  Africa  by  the  imperialists  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  whose  present  leaders  are  Prime  Ministers  Cham¬ 
berlain  and  Daladier.2  We  behold  fascist-imperialist  col¬ 
laboration  in  Africa  displacing  somewhat  the  old  imperial¬ 
ist  competition.  The  significance  of  this  new  phase  of 
dominance  in  Africa  is  not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  brought  into  existence  at  the  expense  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  holdings  in  Africa  of  Belgium  and  Portugal.  The 
real  significance  is  that  fascist  power  and  an  allied  and 
accommodating  near-fascist  imperialism  seek  to  constitute 
the  new  control  of  the  African  continent  and  its  peoples. 

Once  again  Africans  are  about  to  experience  a  period 
of  intensified  ruthlessness  in  European  invasion.  The  po¬ 
litical  propaganda  machines  of  Nazi  Germany  have  done 
their  job.  Soon,  the  booted  soldiery,  the  slave-driving 
planter  and  the  uncontrolled  industrialist,  well  known  in 
the  old  imperialism,  will  seek  to  unfurl  the  swastika  over 
African  territory.  The  inhuman  cruelties  of  the  Nazi 
regime  are  at  this  moment  about  to  be  visited  upon  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  constituted  for  German  National-Socialism 
neither  frontier  problem  nor  the  excuse  for  internal  tyr¬ 
anny.  Like  the  German  Jews,  the  Austrians  and  the  Czechs, 
and  like  the  people  of  Spain  and  China,  African  people  are 
about  to  be  made  the  victims  of  fascist  aggression  aided 
by  their  brothers  in  plunder,  the  imperialist  forces  of 
European  nations. 

The  pattern  for  the  modern  robbery  and,  in  the  case  of 
resistance,  the  mass  murder  of  Africans  has  been  set  by 


2  The  Anglo-Italian  Agreement  of  1938. 
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Italian  fascism.  The  whole  world  is  aghast  at  the  fright¬ 
ful  wholesale  slaughter,  by  the  fascist  warmakers,  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children,  among 
whom  are  numbered  thousands  in  Ethiopia,  victims  of  the 
invading  battalions  of  Mussolini.  History  is  again  repeat¬ 
ing  itself.  Africa  becomes  the  continued  and  renewed  vic¬ 
tim  of  that  evil  genius  of  a  small  section  of  the  European 
people  which  seems  incapable  of  expressing  itself  save  in 
despoiling  other  people  of  their  possessions  and,  if  need 
be,  of  their  lives. 

The  extension  of  fascist  power  and  influence  into  Africa 
is  a  part  of  the  international  and  political  problem  which 
the  entire  world  faces  today.  In  its  manifold  expressions 
of  undemocratic  social  action,  in  its  destruction  of  culture 
and  the  persecution  of  minorities,  and  in  its  military  ag¬ 
gression,  fascism  becomes  the  immediate  and  urgent  chal¬ 
lenge  which  must  be  met  by  all  people  who  believe  in 
democracy  and  the  possibility  of  social  progress.  Un¬ 
checked  by  the  concerted  action  of  the  democratically- 
minded  peoples  of  the  world,  fascism  will  seek  to  extend 
its  strangling  power  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  To  date,  that 
concerted  action  which  alone  can  arrest  the  march  of 
fascism  has  not  been  sufficiently  encouraged  or  developed 
within  the  democratic  countries.  This  is  probably  most 
likely  true  because  the  imperialist  forces  do  not  wish  to 
expose  their  own  holdings  to  the  only  power  that  can 
check  and  result  in  the  overthrow  of  fascism — namely  the 
combined  democratic  forces  of  such  countries  as  Great 
Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  France  and  the  United  States. 
Fascism  becomes,  therefore,  the  ally  of  imperialism  and  im¬ 
perialism  becomes  the  defender  and  protector  of  fascism. 

Our  interest  in  Africa  today,  to  be  a  real  interest,  must 
therefore  take  account  of  the  effect  of  historic  imperialism 
in  that  continent  and  of  its  present  collaboration  with 
fascism.  Our  examination  of  the  conditions  of  the  African 
people  in  South  Africa  will  serve  to  acquaint  us  with  one 
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of  the  outstanding  examples  of  the  nature  and  effect  of 
imperialism,  and  will  point  out  lessons  which  all  may  con¬ 
sider  in  the  social  task  of  preserving  and  strengthening 
the  basis  for  a  democratic  society  of  the  greatest  dimen¬ 
sions. 

The  present  status  of  the  Native  people  of  South  Af¬ 
rica  represents  in  broad  outline  the  inevitable  results  of 
imperialism  wherever  imposed  upon  a  people.  It  has  be¬ 
come  possible  to  arrive  at  definite  conclusions  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  results  of  imperialism.  These  may  be 
stated  as  follows:  first,  in  keeping  with  its  primary  pur¬ 
pose,  imperialism  acquires,  or  seeks  to  acquire,  control  of 
the  territory,  or  products  of  that  territory  belonging  to  the 
people  over  whom  it  holds  sway;  secondly,  in  further  sup¬ 
port  of  its  primary  purpose,  imperialism  takes  labor  from 
the  people  in  controlled  territory  without  paying  anything 
like  an  adequate  price  for  it ;  thirdly,  imperialism  so  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  social  customs  and  practices  of  a  people,  so 
disrupts  their  established  means  of  existence  that,  as  a 
result,  the  culture  of  the  people  is  seriously  undermined  or 
more  or  less  destroyed.  These  are  the  inevitable  results  of 
a  form  of  large-scale  commercial  exploitation  operating 
under  the  cloak  of  national  patriotism  or  the  glorified 
extension  of  the  national  domain. 

Jules  Ferry,  speaking  over  forty  years  ago  on  the  floor 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Paris,  described  and  justi¬ 
fied  the  colonial  ambition  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  He 
stated  that  the  nations  of  Europe  desire  colonies  in  order 
to  have  access  to  their  raw  materials,  that  they  may  have 
a  larger  market  for  the  sale  of  manufactured  goods,  and, 
that  they  may  have  a  field  for  the  more  profitable  invest¬ 
ment  of  their  surplus  capital.3 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  status  of  the  Natives  of  South 
Africa  in  the  light  of  what  are  referred  to  above  as  the 

3  Quoted  from  M.  A.  Rambaud’s  “Life  of  Jules  Ferry/ »  in  Empire  and 
Commerce  in  Africa,  by  Leonard  Woolf,  p.  46. 
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inevitable  results  of  imperialism  and  in  terms  of  its  pur¬ 
poses  as  described  by  Jules  Ferry. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  one  of  the  self-governing 
dominions  of  the  British  Empire.  It  consists  of  the  former 
British  colonies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal,  and 
the  former  Boer  Republics,  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal.  The  Union  Government  also  administers  the 
League  of  Nations  mandate  over  the  former  German  colony 
of  South  West  Africa.  The  area  of  the  Union  is  about 
eight  times  the  size  of  England  and  Wales.  It  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  9,534,649,  of  whom  about  7,000,000  are  Africans, 
1,993,734  are  Europeans,  and  a  little  over  500,000  peoples 
of  mixed  blood,  Indians  and  others.4  From  the  time  of  the 
landing  of  Van  Riebeek  in  1652,  as  the  agent  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  through  the  political  changes  which 
took  place  as  a  result  of  clashes  between  Britain  and 
France,  and  later  through  the  conflict  between  Britain  and 
the  Boers  who  had  settled  at  the  Cape,  European  penetra¬ 
tion  and  acquisition  of  political  and  economic  control  have 
persisted.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  1886  brings  us  near 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth — a  period  which  marks  the  era  of  the  new  eco¬ 
nomic  and  subsequent  human  relations  in  South  Africa. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  status  of  the  Native 
population  of  South  Africa  is  its  poverty  in  land — its  land¬ 
lessness.  Almost  all  of  its  problems  grow  out  of  or  are 
explained  by  this  most  significant  fact.  The  African  popu¬ 
lation  numbering  7,000,000,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
people  in  South  Africa,  occupy  today  a  little  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  country.5  The  maxi- 

4  Figures  taken  from  League  of  Nations’  Statistical  Year  Boole  for 
1936-37. 

5  Report  of  the  Natives’  Land  Commission,  Vol.  1,  U.G.19— 1916,  p.  3. 
By  1930,  Africans  had  acquired  slightly  under  14,000,000  morgen  (1  morgen 
equals  2  acres)  of  land.  Europeans  held  nearly  110,000,000  morgen.  Africans 
thus  held  about  8.84%  of  total  land  of  the  Union,  which  had  not  been  appre¬ 
ciably  increased  by  1936. 
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mum  of  the  total  land  area  which  Natives  may  occupy  is 
13  per  cent.6  That  is  the  basic  fact  in  the  way  of  the 
African  effort  to  social  and  democratic  growth.  But  there 
are  further  complications  and  difficulties. 

The  land  question  or  the  landlessness  of  the  Natives  in 
South  Africa  is  the  crux  as  well  as  the  explanation  of  Na¬ 
tive  woes  and  disabilities.  It  is  true  that  Africans  have 
been  deprived  of  and  denied  land  because  of  the  land  greed 
of  Europeans.  It  is  equally  as  true  that  this  has  taken 
place  in  order  that  Africans  may  constitute  an  abundant 
supply  of  labor  for  European-owned  farms  and  industry. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  been  able  to  give 
effect  only  to  those  sections  of  land  laws  which  further  de¬ 
prive  Natives  of  access  to  the  land.7 

The  grossly  inadequate  amount  of  land  in  possession  of 
or  that  may  be  acquired  by  the  Native  population  is  pri¬ 
marily  accountable  for  the  overwhelming  poverty  and  low 
standard  of  living  of  the  African  population.  The  Native 
Trust  and  Land  Act  of  1936  was  proclaimed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  an  indication  of  a  desire  to  provide  a  more  lib¬ 
eral  percentage  of  the  land  of  the  country  for  Native  oc¬ 
cupation.  That  more  liberal  percentage  is  seen  in  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  little  less  than  10  per  cent  of  land  ac¬ 
tually  occupied  by  Natives  and  the  13  per  cent  which  the 
Act  of  1936  says  may  be  made  available.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  Government  is  not  bound  to  provide  the  increase 
in  land  and  that  as  far  back  as  1916  a  Government  Commis¬ 
sion  had  recommended  that  land  be  made  available  for  Na¬ 
tive  occupation  to  the  extent  of  13.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  of  the  Union.8  The  limitations  upon  land  occupied 
by  Natives  in  the  Union  is  a  part  of  the  Government’s 

6  Statutes  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa ,  Native  Land  and  Trust  Act , 
1936. 

7  Statutes  of  Union  of  South  Africa ,  1913,  p.  436. 

8  Referred  to  in  Buell,  The  Native  Problem  in  Africa,  Vol.  I,  p.  83. 
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policy  of  social  segregation,  and  that  policy  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  Native  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  status  of  the  Natives  in  South  Africa  is  further 
characterized  by  their  political  disfranchisement.  With 
characteristic  consistency  the  exploiting  forces  in  South 
Africa  have  seen  to  it  that  Africans  are  effectively  de¬ 
prived  of  the  political  means  of  improving  their  status. 
By  law,  Africans  are  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  in  the 
general  elections9  and  by  constitutional  provision  they  are 
denied  the  right  to  hold  a  seat  in  the  South  African  Par¬ 
liament.10  In  derision  of  the  African’s  effort  to  acquire 
political  rights,  the  South  African  Government  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  “Native  Representative  Council”  where  Afri¬ 
cans  may  assemble  under  the  chairmanship  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  official.11  This  Council,  of  course,  does  not  have  and 
cannot  possibly  have  any  legislative  function.  Provision 
has  also  been  made  for  Africans  to  vote  for  three  Euro¬ 
peans12  who,  supposedly,  represent  them  in  a  Parliament 
consisting  of  150  elected  members. 

There  can  be  no  substance  whatever  in  the  claim  that 
Africans  are  deprived  of  political  rights  because  they  are 
not  accustomed  to  modern  democratic  political  methods. 
Such  a  claim  is  but  a  subterfuge  for  denying  Africans  one 
means  of  social  defense  and  construction.  Democracy  has 
never  been  the  offspring  of  undemocratic  practices,  and  it 
is  never  the  purpose  of  an  oligarchy  to  promote  popular 
freedom.  Similarly,  the  claim  of  trusteeship  on  the  part 
of  one  race  or  class  for  another  race  or  class,  not  ade¬ 
quately  represented  in  the  legislative  body  affecting  all,  is 
historically  an  untenable  claim.  Hardly  anywhere  in  Af¬ 
rica,  certainly  not  in  South  Africa,  has  a  dominant  Euro- 

9  Native  Representation  Act,  Statutes  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
1935. 

Constitution  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

11  Native  Representation  Act ,  cited. 

“ IUd . 
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pean  government  or  a  dominant  resident  European  popu¬ 
lation  given  any  evidence  of  intention  or  ability  to  legislate 
in  the  interest  of  the  disfranchised  Africans. 

If  political  and  economic  standards  are  so  low  that  they 
are  lit  only  for  serfs  and  the  dispossessed,  it  follows  in 
theory,  and  without  doubt  in  practice,  that  the  living 
standards  of  the  people  are,  of  necessity,  correspondingly 
low.  Absence  of  political  weapons  with  which  to  fight  the 
battle  for  social  progress  means  that  the  battle  is  almost 
lost  before  it  is  begun.  In  any  society  it  is  always  difficult 
for  the  underprivileged  to  acquire  for  themselves  a  share 
which  approximates  an  equitable  division  of  the  wealth 
they  produce.  This  is  true  even  when  they  have  a  voice 
in  the  law-making  body.  Without  that  voice  the  scales  are 
so  heavily  weighted  against  them  that  they  have  practically 
no  chance  whatever  to  resist  oppression  and  improve  their 
circumstances. 

In  a  country  like  South  Africa  the  fact  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  minority  has  been  able  to  acquire  and  use  political 
power  in  its  own  behalf  means  that  that  minority  will  see 
to  it  that  the  large  African  majority  remains  as  handi¬ 
capped  as  possible.  Hence  the  existing  laws  against  the 
right  of  Africans  to  strike  ;13  against  their  right  to  occupy 
skilled  positions  in  industry;14  against  their  right  to  make 
use  of  the  full  educational  facilities  provided  by  public 
funds  ;15  against  their  freedom  of  movement  ;16  against  their 
right  to  trade  freely17  —  in  short,  against  their  right  to  go 
as  far  as  ability  permits  and  as  human  existence  requires. 
In  terms  of  these  denials,  low  wages,  under-nourishment, 

13  Masters  and  Servants  Acts ,  Native  Labor  Regulation  Act,  Statutes  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  e.f.  par.  A.  268-282,  Union  of  South  Africa  Re¬ 
port  of  Native  Economic  Commission,  1930-1932. 

14  Statutes  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Mines  and  WorTcs  Act,  1911, 
Color  Bar  Act  of  1926. 

16  South  African  Higher  Colleges  and  Universities  with  the  exception  of 
the  Native  College  at  Fort  Hare  are  for  European  students. 

10  Economic  Commission  Report,  cited,  pars.  685,  720-741,  A. 358-360. 

17  Economic  Commission  Report,  cited,  pars.  942-956. 
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bad  housing  conditions  and  absence  of  those  social  ameni¬ 
ties  which  make  for  decent  living  are  the  inevitable  results. 

The  status  of  Natives  in  South  Africa  will  be  further 
understood  by  an  examination  of  rates  of  wages  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  such  wages  as  shown  by  Native  stand¬ 
ards  of  living.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  economic 
system  of  South  Africa  is  the  exceedingly  low  wage  level 
of  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers.18  In  the  railway 
and  harbor  services  the  average  weekly  wage  of  a  Native 
laborer  is  eighteen  shillings  or  $4.50.19  In  the  building 
trades  the  daily  wage  varies  from  50  cents  to  75  cents. 
Women  in  domestic  service  earn  from  $1.50  to  $8.75  a 
month.  Washerwomen  are  paid  from  $4.50  to  $6.25  a 
month,  with  the  possibility  sometimes  of  washing  for  two 
households.  Casual  labor  is  paid  from  37  cents  to  50  cents 
a  day.20  Farm  labor  receives  its  pay  in  cash,  land  for 
cultivation,  land  for  grazing,  and  in  the  form  of  rations. 
The  total  value  of  these  combined  forms  of  payment  to  a 
farm  laborer  averages  about  ninety-four  dollars  a  year.21 

Wages  paid  to  Africans  at  work  in  the  gold-mining  in¬ 
dustry  are  revealing.  This  industry  employs  a  little  more 
than  300,000  African  workers  and  about  35,000  European 
workers.22  The  value  of  gold  produced  in  1936  was  slightly 
under  $400,000,000.23  On  the  wages  side,  the  monthly  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  African  worker  in  the  gold  mines,  including 
money  wages  of  $14.37  plus  food,  lodging  and  medical  care 
valued  at  $5.25,  totals  $19.62.  The  monthly  wage  of  the 
European  worker,  which  does  not  include  food  and  shelter, 
is  $156.75.24  The  following  statement  quoted  from  Leonard 

18  Yergan,  Max,  Gold  and  Poverty  in  South  Africa,  1938,  p.  9. 

19  Economic  Commission  Report,  cited,  p.  314. 

20  Economic  Commission  Report,  cited,  p.  312  for  Wage  References. 

This  average  arrived  at  from  table  in  Report  of  Economic  Commission, 

cited,  p.  202. 

22  Quoted  in  The  Round  Table,  London,  March,  1937,  p.  337. 

“League  of  Nations,  Statistical  Year  Booh,  1936-37,  p.  150. 

31  Barnes,  Leonard,  The  Duty  of  Empire,  Victor  Gollancz,  London,  1935 
pp.  244,  245. 
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Barnes  ’  The  Duty  of  Empire  will  suffice  to  complete  this 
picture. 

“  Since  South  Africa  went  off  the  gold  standard  late  in  1932, 
the  gold-mining  industry  has  enjoyed  a  world-wide  market  for  its 
product.  The  price  of  gold  rapidly  rose  about  65% ;  working 
profits  rose  by  over  100%  ;  dividends  by  70%.  All  this  in  spite  of 
a  reduction  of  23%  in  the  average  grade  of  ore  milled.  The  in¬ 
dustry  entered  upon  a  phase  of  almost  embarrassing  prosperity. 
The  white  employees  were  given  various  privileges  (e.g.  four 
weeks’  accumulated  leave  a  year  and  full  pay),  which  substan¬ 
tially  increased  their  annual  earnings.  The  government  reached 
out  for  a  share  of  the  spoils  and  coolly  raised  taxation  440%.  The 
question  of  Native  wages  was  left  enveloped  in  a  silence  as  of  the 
tomb;  neither  mines  nor  government  thought  it  politic  to  breathe 
a  word,  trusting  to  the  discretion  of  the  voting  public  to  connive 
at  the  omission.  Nor  was  their  trust  misplaced.  Organized  rem¬ 
onstrance  from  the  Native  workers  there  was  none;  and  legally, 
as  we  shall  show,  there  could  be  none.”25 

In  his  Empire  and  Commerce  in  Africa ,  Leonard  Woolf 
observed  that  4  4  If  slaves  are  no  longer  taken  from  Africa, 
slavery  may  be  taken  to  Africa. ?  ,26  It  is  a  more  recent  ob¬ 
servation  that  the  gold  mines  of  South  Africa  have  the 
distinction  of  having  rendered  slavery  unnecessary  by 
retaining  its  substance  while  disposing  of  its  form. 

To  complete  this  description  of  the  status  of  South 
African  Natives  it  remains  to  mention  the  following.  A 
general  policy  of  segregation  is  followed  in  respect  of  place 
of  residence,  occupation  of  land,  means  of  transportation, 
hospital  facilities  and  recreation.  Africans  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  live  in  urban  areas  but  must  reside  in  locations 
or  reserves  outside  the  city  limits.27  Africans  may  occupy 
land  only  in  areas  set  apart  for  them.28  Rigid  separation 

23  Quoted  from  Barnes,  cited,  p.  251. 

20  Woolf,  Leonard,  Empire  and  Commerce  in  Africa.  Macmillan,  New 
York,  p.  230. 

27  Statutes  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa ,  Native  Urban  Areas  Act ,  1923, 
Urban  Areas  Amendment  Act,  1936.  C.f.  Economic  Commission  Report,  cited, 
pars.  409-414,  516-522,  964-965. 

28  Statutes  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Native  Land  Act ,  1913.  Native 
Land  and  Trust  Act,  1936.  c.f.  Economic  Commission  Report,  cited,  pars.  183, 
A.349,  192-195,  344,  325. 
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of  the  African  and  European  races  is  practiced  in  all 
means  of  transportation.  Educational,  hospital  and  rec¬ 
reational  facilities  for  Africans  are  in  every  instance  of  a 
segregated  nature.  The  final  badge  of  humiliation  in  the 
status  of  Africans  is  that  in  urban  areas  they  are  required 
to  carry  a  pass  at  all  times  and  places  for  the  purpose  of 
identification  by  the  police,  and  in  order  to  move  from  one 
area  to  another. 

Only  one  observation  on  the  fact  mentioned  above  is 
necessary.  All  segregation  practiced  by  one  section  of 
society  against  another  is  for  the  purpose  of  humiliating 
and  depriving  the  segregated  of  its  just  share  in  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  institutions  of  society.  Segregation  is  primarily 
a  form  of  social  robbery  and  quite  secondarily  a  form  of 
social  snobbery.  It  is  practiced  in  South  Africa,  as  in  the 
United  States,  in  order  that  the  dominant  ruling  class  may 
extract  the  maximum  in  labor  and  taxes  and  accord  the 
minimum  in  wages  and  social  services  to  the  African 
population. 

A  little  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  a 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
affirmed  in  the  memorable  Dred  Scott  decision  that  the 
black  man  in  America  had  no  rights  which  the  white  man 
was  bound  to  respect.  Without  accepting  the  color  limita¬ 
tions  of  this  decision,  it  may  be  more  briefly  stated  that,  in 
the  strict  sense,  the  black  man  in  South  Africa  has  no 
rights. 

Any  observation  or  conclusion  drawn  from  this  brief 
study  of  the  status  of  the  Native  people  of  South  Africa 
will  be  based  upon  what  appear  to  be  a  number  of  defi¬ 
nitely  established  facts.  The  first  is  that  the  forces  of 
imperialism  are  among  the  most  destructive  with  which 
those  societies  which  fall  under  its  power  have  to  contend. 
It  is  doubtless  too  much  to  expect  of  men  who  acquire  an 
initial  advantage  not  to  use  that  advantage  for  all  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  worth  to  them.  Certainly  the  imperialists, 
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whether  living  in  London,  Paris,  Cape  Town  or  Johannes¬ 
burg,  have  not  refrained  from  doing  so.  As  a  consequence, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Natives  in  South  Africa  are 
little  better  oft  than  were  the  serfs  of  four  centuries  ago. 
As  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  but  for  the  physical  evidences 
of  the  twentieth  century,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  one 
to  obtain  in  South  Africa  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  the  actual 
circumstances  and  practices  of  serfdom. 

In  the  second  place,  imperialistic  power  gives  little  or 
no  indication  of  ability  to  examine  itself  and  discover  and 
remove  its  social  weaknesses.  Perhaps  this  is  true  because 
it  might  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  removing  itself 
altogether.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  from 
the  beginning  of  the  intensive  exploitation  of  the  resources 
of  South  Africa,  the  social,  economic  and  political  status 
of  the  African  population  have  continued  to  grow  worse. 
Here  again  is  confirmation  of  the  assertion  that  the  hold¬ 
ers  of  power  and  prerogative  never  voluntarily  yield  that 

power.29 

It  follows  that  the  future  of  the  African  population  is 
one  which  they  themselves  must  play  a  large  part  in  work¬ 
ing  out.  They  will  not  be  without  aid.  It  will  be  observed 
that  I  have  nowhere  in  this  paper  indicated  that  the 
7,000,000  African  Natives  are  oppressed  by  the  2,000,000 
whites  living  in  South  Africa.  I  have  rather  pointed  to 
the  oppressive  imperialistic  forces  which  are  directed  by  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  individuals  and  which  bear 
heavily  upon  Europeans  as  well  as  Africans.  To  be  sure, 
this  small  number  has  thousands  at  its  command.  But  it 
is  of  great  significance  that  nearly  50%  of  the  white  popu¬ 
lation  of  South  Africa  barely  attains  a  minimum  standard 
of  living  and  that  the  tens  of  thousands  of  poor  whites, 
whose  standard  of  living  is  decidedly  below  the  minimum, 
are  beginning  to  understand  that  they  are  poor  for  pre- 

29  Niebuhr,  Reinhold,  Moral  Man  and  Immoral  Society,  Scribner’s,  1932, 
Chap.  VIII. 
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cisely  the  same  reasons  that  Africans  are  poor.30 

Finally  the  dispossessed  and  the  millions  of  working 
people  of  all  types,  in  those  countries  of  Europe  which 
dominate  Africa,  are  necessarily,  in  terms  of  their  own  in¬ 
terests,  related  to  the  interests  of  the  masses  of  Africans. 
Africans  must,  therefore,  all  the  more  vigorously  strive  for 
their  political  rights,  must  set  for  themselves  political  ob¬ 
jectives  in  order  that  they  may  join  more  effectively  with 
other  socially  progressive  and  politically  democratic  forces 
in  the  present  struggle  to  remove  from  society  the  remains 
of  feudal  oppression  and  their  modern  counterparts. 

Max  Yergan 

The  International  Committee  on  African  Affairs , 

New  York  City 

30  Macmillan,  W.  M.,  Complex  South  Africa ,  Faber  and  Faber,  London, 
1930,  pp.  53-54. 


THE  EFFORTS  MADE  IN  LATIN  AMERICA  TO 
DOCUMENT  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEGRO1 


The  remarkable  development  of  Africanist  studies  in 
the  Hispanic  American  republics  during  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years  makes  especially  difficult  the  adequate  evalua¬ 
tion  of  this  accomplishment  in  the  short  space  of  time 
allotted  for  these  observations.  The  widespread  influence 
of  the  Negro  in  the  social  and  historical  evolution  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  speaking  America,  the  infiltration 
of  Negro  elements  in  almost  every  region  touched  by  the 
colonizing  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  makes  complex  a 
brief  and  succinct  analysis  of  the  influence  of  the  Negro 
in  this  intricate  civilization  and  process.  That  Hispanic 
America  is  developing  a  marked  awareness  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Negro  goes  without  saying.  The  sentiment  of 
caste,  of  racial  differentiation  and  ethnic  isolation  is  de¬ 
creasing  as  the  tendency  grows  toward  the  study  of  the 
Negro  as  an  integral  element  in  the  culture  of  these 
republics. 

The  significance  of  this  fact  cannot  fail  to  escape  us. 
The  Negro  was  studied  in  the  past  primarily  as  a  phe¬ 
nomenon,  as  an  object  of  curiosity  and  as  a  museum  piece 
whose  picturesque  qualities  were  worthy  of  considerable 
attention.  There  was  no  profound  sense  of  the  significance 
of  the  Negro  as  an  essential  element  in  the  history  of  the 
nationality;  no  conviction  that  the  African  heritage  had  a 
role  to  play  in  the  forging  of  a  new  culture.  The  funda¬ 
mental  concept  was  that  of  the  Negro  as  an  extraneous 
element;  an  historical  accident,  whose  characteristics,  ex¬ 
periences  and  features  deserved  consideration,  but  not  as 
a  vital  or  effective  integrating  factor.  So  powerful  was 
this  motive  that,  for  many  years,  scholarship  did  not  ap¬ 
proach  the  study  and  investigation  of  the  Negro  in  this 
light.  The  twentieth  century  has  witnessed  a  great  change 

1  An  address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the 
Study  _of  Negro  Life  and  History  in  New  York  City,  November  13,  1938. 
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in  point  of  view  with  the  emergence  of  a  school  which 
envisages  the  serious  and  scientific  study  of  the  Negro 
heritage  and  tradition  looking  toward  the  harmonious  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  Negro  together  with  the  white  as 
cooperating  forces  in  the  formation  of  a  single  society. 

Much  is  said  and  written  at  the  present  time  regarding 
the  incorporation  of  the  Indian  in  the  social  scheme  of  the 
various  republics  in  which  this  racial  element  is  prepon¬ 
derant.  The  same  tendency  is  evident  in  some  of  those 
countries  where  the  Negro  occupies  the  place  of  the  Indian. 
The  feeling  is  developing  with  encouraging  rapidity  that 
the  Negro  cannot  be  set  apart  nor  isolated,  but  that  the 
strength  and  character  of  an  Hispanic  American  nation 
must  depend  on  the  working  out  of  an  amalgamation.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  Spain  and  Portugal  both  were 
zealous  partisans  of  racial  fusion;  that  both  nations  delib¬ 
erately  set  out  to  encourage  the  mixture  of  European  and 
alien  bloods.  This  policy  was  taken  in  the  hope  that,  with 
no  barriers  placed  against  miscegenation,  the  resultant 
racial  fusion  would  prove  the  most  adaptable  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  natural  conditions  to  be  found  in  America.  This  social 
process,  receiving  the  blessing  of  the  home  governments, 
became  one  of  the  bases  of  the  new  nationalities.  In  manv 
cases  the  Hispanic  American  peoples  are  basically  amalga¬ 
mated  nationalities,  the  product  of  diverse  bloods  and 
temperaments.  This  reality,  about  which  so  much  discus¬ 
sion  has  taken  place,  must  be  accepted  as  the  point  of 
departure  in  the  analysis  of  society  and  the  social  order  in 
the  southern  republics. 

Generally  speaking,  Negro  history  has  meant,  in  Latin 
America,  the  history  of  Negro  slavery.  The  prevalence  of 
this  institution  down  into  the  nineteenth  century  made  it 
quite  logically  the  principal  single  factor  in  the  study  of 
the  Negro.  The  Negro  could  not  be  separated  from  the 
system  to  which  he  belonged  and  which  explained  his  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  new  world.  For  this  reason,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  bulk  of  the  literature  and  writings  on  the  Negro 
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up  to  very  recent  date  involves  the  study  of  the  institutions 
of  slavery,  economic,  social  and  historical.  In  Brazil,  for 
example,  a  large  portion  of  the  historical  production  con¬ 
cerning  the  Negro  has  dealt  with  the  system  of  slavery 
which  endured  until  1888. 

Another  interesting  fact  in  the  approach  to  the  complex 
problem  is  the  viewpoint  of  the  historians  of  the  Negro. 
The  earlier  writers  were  burdened  with  a  certain  parti  pris 
or  prejudice.  The  famous  Cuban  writer,  Saco,  was  beset 
with  any  number  of  views  out  of  keeping  with  the  modern 
trend.  Ideas  of  Caucasian  racial  superiority,  of  inherent 
racial  capacities  and  of  segregation  prevented  many  other¬ 
wise  able  observers  from  treating  the  problem  with  the 
amplitude  of  vision  which  the  circumstances  demanded.  In 
Brazil,  the  very  outstanding  Raymundo  Nina  Rodrigues, 
the  forerunner  and  precursor  of  Africanists  in  that  re¬ 
public,  was  convinced  of  the  intrinsic  inferiority  of  the 
Negro  race.  His  feeling  was  one  of  compassion  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  rather  than  of  scientific  objectivity.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  his  reasoning  and  conclusions  were  often 
colored  by  this  unfortunate  attitude.  How  recent  this  has 
been  may  be  observed  from  the  fact  that  Hr.  Nina  Rod¬ 
rigues  died  in  1906.  This  narrow  approach  has  been  broken 
down  during  the  past  decade  or  so,  as  the  myth  of  racial 
differences  and  inferiority  and  superiority  has  been  aban¬ 
doned. 

The  interest  in  the  subject  of  Negro  history  varies,  of 
course,  according  to  locality.  It  is  natural  that  the  major 
interest  is  to  be  found  in  those  areas  where  the  Negro 
population  is  the  largest.  I  am  making  small  reference  to 
Haiti,  not  because  of  any  lack  of  interest  or  to  belittle  its 
importance,  but  simply  because  Haiti  cannot  fail  to  develop 
a  very  real  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  the  Negro,  as  the 
only  republic  of  African  descent  in  this  hemisphere.  The 
study  of  the  Negro  in  Haiti  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
study  of  the  national  life.  The  West  Indian  island  where 
the  Negro  has  received  primary  attention  from  the  schol- 
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arly  point  of  view  is  Cuba.  An  Africanist  movement  of 
interest  and  potentialities  has  developed  in  this  island 
which  promises  much  for  the  future.  It  owes  its  existence 
and  effectiveness  largely  to  the  ability  and  brilliance  of 
one  of  the  greatest  living  Hispanic  Americans,  Dr.  Fer¬ 
nando  Ortiz  of  La  Habana.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  great  scholar  and  a  great  gentleman.  In  Brazil 
a  vast  amount  of  splendid  work  is  being  accomplished. 
Brazilian  scholars  have  begun  to  penetrate  almost  every 
aspect  of  Negro  life  with  the  result  that  the  panorama  of 
colored  Brazil  is  beginning  to  take  shape.  This  fecundity 
has  placed  Brazil  in  the  vanguard  of  Africanism  in  this 
hemisphere.  Elsewhere  in  Hispanic  America  there  are 
evidences  of  interest  in  the  field  of  Negro  history.  In  the 
La  Plata  area,  in  Uruguay,  southern  Brazil  and  Argentina, 
some  studies  have  appeared  which  examine  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Negro.  On  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  in 
Peru  and  Colombia,  preliminary  studies  are  being  pub¬ 
lished  which  show  the  vast  amount  of  work  which  must  be 
done  before  the  role  of  the  African  is  clearly  and  ade¬ 
quately  comprehended. 

The  obstacles  to  the  full  flowering  of  these  studies  are 
several.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  notable  lack  of  co¬ 
ordination  between  scholars  and  workers  in  the  field.  There 
exists  an  almost  complete  ignorance  by  the  scholars  of  one 
nation  of  what  those  in  another  are  doing.  Only  up  to  a 
short  time  ago  was  an  able  and  competent  authority  as  Dr. 
Price  Mars  in  Haiti  in  a  position  to  publish  a  short  resume 
of  Africanist  studies  in  Brazil.  The  importance  of  such  a 
fundamental  work  as  Ainsi  parla  I’Oncle  was  not  known  to 
Brazilians  until  very  recently.  This  intellectual  isolation 
is  one  of  the  real  barriers  to  more  effective  dissemination 
of  knowledge.  National  lines  have  hampered  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  degree  the  free  interchange  of  ideas  and  conclusions 
in  the  realm  of  Negro  studies.  No  central  bureau  or  pe¬ 
riodical  makes  available  these  findings  to  others  interested 
in  the  same  discipline.  Nothing  like  the  Africa  Society  of 
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London  facilitates  information  on  what  is  being  published 
in  journals  and  reviews  everywhere  in  the  world  on  the 
Negro.  As  in  so  many  other  aspects,  Hispanic  America  is 
the  forgotten  land  as  regards  Africanists  studies,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  perhaps  no  more  fascinating  laboratory 
exists  anywhere  for  the  study  of  the  impact  of  the  Negro 
and  the  white  under  particularly  favorable  conditions.  The 
whole  process  of  acculturation  is  to  be  examined  and  stud¬ 
ied  under  extremely  favorable  conditions  in  these  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  speaking  countries  where  the  two  races 
have  gradually  merged  their  bloods. 

I  have  mentioned  the  new  approach  in  the  study  of  the 
Negro  in  certain  of  the  Hispanic  countries.  In  both  Cuba 
and  Brazil,  which  I  shall  mention  as  among  the  leading 
nations  where  Africanist  studies  prosper,  no  false  notions 
of  inequality  or  superiority  obstruct  the  full  sweep  of 
scholarship  and  science.  Hispanic  America  is  indeed  the 
region  for  the  proper  analysis  of  race  relationships;  the 
region  which  is  setting  the  pace  for  the  sane  approach  to 
the  complexities  of  race  understanding.  At  a  time  when 
attitudes  of  racial  discrimination  and  race  purity  are  ram¬ 
pant  and  when  the  defense  of  racial  understanding  is  so 
vital,  it  is  indispensable  that  attention  be  given  Hispanic 
America,  where  this  problem  is  being  worked  out  with  in¬ 
telligence,  sympathy  and  humaneness.  It  may  be  that  the 
safeguard  against  the  encroachment  of  racism  is  to  be 
found  in  the  republics  to  the  south  of  us,  whose  national 
heritage  precludes  more  effectively  than  anything  else  the 
rise  of  a  racial  doctrine  in  which  the  attributes  of  one  race 
was  submerged  totally  to  those  of  another. 

Reference  needs  be  made  specifically  to  Cuba,  where 
Negro  studies  have  made  great  progress.  Only  recently 
there  was  organized  the  Sociedad  de  Estudios  Afro- 
Cubanos  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  individual 
work  in  the  Africanist  field.  This  organization  is  much 
broader  than  a  mere  scholarly  society  devoted  to  the  ends 
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of  science.  The  statutes  include  mention  of  the  wish  of 
the  founders  to  promote  profound  and  reciprocal  tolerance 
and  the  criterion  of  equality  which  must  characterize  a 
high  civilization.  This  attitude  has  motivated  every  step  of 
the  organization.  Negro  and  white  Cubans  have  gathered 
together  for  the  discussion  of  papers  and  the  investigation 
of  the  phenomena  of  a  social  and  historical  character 
which  distinguish  the  co-existence  of  the  two  races  on  this 
island.  One  of  the  happiest  promises  of  the  future  in 
Cuba  is  the  ability  of  the  Negro  and  white  races  to  join 
hands  for  the  study  of  the  history  in  which  both  have 
participated  so  completely. 

Dr.  Fernando  Ortiz  has  probably  done  more  than  any 
other  single  Cuban  for  Africanist  studies.  It  would  be 
outside  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  make  reference  to  other 
Cubans  who  are  contributing  in  the  literary  field  to  this 
cause — Balladas,  Nicolas  Guillen  and  many  others. 

In  Brazil  the  process  of  enumeration  is  a  complicated 
one  since  the  list  of  names  of  distinguished  scholars  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  investigation  of  the  Negro 
is  very  large.  As  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  other  nations, 
slavery  and  abolitionism  absorb  much  of  the  writings  of 
the  earlier  period.  Even  down  to  the  late  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  most  of  the  Brazilian  publications  dealing  with  the 
Negro  are  in  the  light  of  slavery  and  the  bitter  campaign 
for  abolition.  There  is  much  less  in  the  field  of  ethnology, 
anthropology,  history  or  linguistics.  As  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  already,  Dr.  Raymundo  Nina  Rodrigues  initiated 
Negro  studies  in  that  country.  His  tradition  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  by  a  number  of  very  able  investigators,  several  of 
whom  have  won  places  as  the  most  outstanding  scholars  of 
the  African  today.  Manoel  Querino,  Edison  Carneiro,  Gil- 
berto  Freyre,  Renato  Mendonga,  Jacques  Raymundo, 
Dante  de  Laytano,  Luis  da  Camara  Cascudo  and  above  all 
Arthur  Ramos  are  the  really  great  names  in  the  Africanist 
field  of  present  day  Brazil. 
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Dr.  Arthur  Ramos  is  the  most  outstanding  contributor 
to  the  scientific  study  of  the  Negro.  A  young  man,  in  his 
thirties,  he  has  written  profusely  and  has  dealt  with  almost 
every  aspect  of  Negro  life,  including  folklore,  history,  eth¬ 
nology  and  anthropology.  He  is  the  author  of  an  excellent 
manual  on  the  history  of  Negro  cultures  in  America,  with 
reference  not  only  to  Brazil  but  to  the  rest  of  Hispanic 
America  and  the  United  States.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
as  a  commentary  that  Dr.  Ramos  has  pointed  out  repeat-  9 
edly  that  in  the  effort  to  assign  accurately  the  role  of  the 
Negro  in  the  evolution  of  Brazilian  civilization,  the  great 
obstacle  has  often  been  to  ascertain  the  racial  affiliation  of 
the  individual.  Negroes  and  mulattoes  have  participated 
actively  in  the  arts,  music,  painting,  and  sculpture  and  in 
every  phase  of  the  national  life.  Often  it  is  impossible  to 
record  an  individual  according  to  race  for  the  reason  that 
no  racial  basis  has  endured.  The  individual  remains  as  a 
Brazilian,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  Negro  or  white 
blood  which  flowed  in  his  veins.  Dr.  Ramos  emphasizes  in 
one  work  that  a  president  of  the  republic,  Nilo  Peganha, 
was  a  man  of  Negro  blood  and  that  his  rise  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  Brazilian  people  was  ample  evidence  of 
the  high  degree  of  civilization  which  Brazil  had  attained. 

Dr.  Gilberto  Freyre  of  Pernambuco  has  written  several 
extremely  interesting  works,  such  as  the  famous  Casa 
Grande  e  Senzala,  which  describes  the  life  under  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  slavery  in  the  master’s  4 ‘ great  house”  and  the  com¬ 
pound.  His  field  has  been  primarily  sociology.  Edison 
Carneiro  is  a  Negro  of  Bahia,  the  former  colonial  capital 
and  one  of  the  great  ports  of  entry  for  the  Negroes.  He 
has  contributed  some  excellent  things  in  sociology,  folk¬ 
lore  and  religion.  In  linguistics  and  philology,  several 
publications  attest  to  the  interest  in  this  important  field. 
Studies  have  appeared  on  the  influence  of  African  lan¬ 
guages  on  the  Portuguese  of  Brazil  and  on  the  penetration 
of  Africanisms  in  the  popular  speech  of  the  mass  of  Bra- 
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zilians.  In  music  and  art  the  influence  of  the  Negro  has 
been  literally  overwhelming.  Arthur  Ramos  points  out 
repeatedly  that  no  phase  of  Brazilian  art,  religious  or 
otherwise,  has  escaped  the  influence  of  the  black.  In  music 
the  Negro  has  exerted  virtually  a  monopoly,  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  would  be  possible  to  say  that  Brazilian  artis¬ 
tic  culture  could  not  have  been  possible  without  the  active 
and  intelligent  participation  of  the  African. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Peru  and 
Venezuela,  evidences  are  appearing  of  concern  for  the 
Negro  heritage.  While  much  of  it  is  in  the  purely  literary 
field,  nevertheless  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  examination  of 
the  Negro’s  historical  role  may  be  forthcoming.  There  is 
the  very  real  danger  that  much  of  this  enthusiasm  may  be 
faddist,  and  will  wear  itself  out  as  any  passing  fancy. 
Serious  Africanists  are  eager  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
study  of  the  Negro  is  no  ephemeral  interest  but  one  of  the 
basic  problems  of  the  new  nationalities  of  Hispanic  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  process  of  racial  amalgamation  is  a  fundamental 
factor.  The  young  nationalities  are  what  the  great  Mex¬ 
ican  intellectual  Jose  Vasconcellos  has  called  the  raza 
cosmica  or  cosmic  race,  the  race  which  is  the  product  of 
fusion  through  generations ;  the  race  which  is  typically  and 
essentially  Hispanic  American. 

The  broad  field  of  history  and  sociology  offers  innu¬ 
merable  opportunities  for  serious  and  scholarly  research. 
The  problems  in  history,  folklore,  anthropology,  linguis¬ 
tics,  and  contemporary  social  development  challenge  the 
student  of  the  Negro.  The  interest  of  the  colored  American 
is  important  and  necessary.  The  Negro  race  has  achieved 
some  of  its  greatest  glories  in  the  republics  of  the  south. 
It  is  time  that  this  effort  was  known  in  the  United  States. 

Richard  Pattee 

Division  of  American  Republics, 

United  States  Department  of  State 


THE  NEGROES  OF  NEW  YORK  IN  THE 
EMANCIPATION  MOVEMENT* 

The  Negroes  of  New  York  have  an  historical  back¬ 
ground  which  is  rich  in  worthy  tradition  and  achievement. 
Wherever  the  student  of  this  subject  turns  he  finds  that 
there  were  in  this  state  Negroes  who  were  engaged  in  some 
worthy  activity.  Notable  were  these  achievements  in  the 
organization  of  religion,  education,  economic  life  and  every 
sphere  of  civic  endeavor.  At  an  early  period  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  there  were  Negro  citizens  of  the  state  who 
were  in  the  vanguard  of  the  Negro’s  cultural  progress, 
manifesting  extraordinary  ability  and  active  on  the  fron¬ 
tier  between  freedom  and  oppression. 

Negroes  were  interested  in  the  emancipation  movement. 
This  included  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  of  civil  restric¬ 
tions.  They  participated  in  both  endeavors  and  militantly 
advanced  the  cause  of  freedom.  In  the  face  of  the  denial 
of  practically  all  of  the  economic  and  political  privileges 
which  are  enjoyed  today,  they  protested  in  their  conven¬ 
tions  and  as  individuals  and  organizations  attacked  these 
disabilities.  They  fought  for  economic  opportunity,  the 
right  to  make  a  living,  to  live  in  respectable  sections  of  the 
city,  to  ride  without  discrimination  on  the  railroads  and 
the  street  cars — in  short,  they  struggled  valiantly  for  the 
recognition  which  other  racial  elements  had  in  this  country. 

Actual  revolution  has  not  been  common  to  enslaved  peo¬ 
ples  in  any  historical  period — whatever  their  race.  This  is 
as  true  of  Anglo-Saxon  slaves  in  Rome  as  of  so-called 
Aryan  slaves  in  Germany.  The  love  of  liberty  knows  no 
color.  It  is  as  foolish  and  illogical  to  say  that  black  men 
in  slavery  were  satisfied  with  bondage  and  persecution  as 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Negro  Life  and  History,  New  York  City,  November  12,  1938.  Acknowledg¬ 
ment  is  made  of  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  Social  Science  Research  Council 
which  made  possible  the  collection  of  some  of  the  materials  presented  in  the 
following  pages. 
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it  is  to  say  that  white  men  were  satisfied  when  they  were 
enslaved. 

In  spite  of  the  generally  lowered  economic  conditions  of 
the  Negro  masses,  as  early  as  1818  and  1819,  there  were 
one  hundred  Negro  families  in  New  York  City  who  were 
reported  with  a  capital  of  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
family.  It  was  also  said  that  in  1821  there  were  over  one 
hundred  Negro  families  in  New  York  who  could  pay  the  tax 
of  $250  placed  upon  the  Negro  voters.1  The  New  York 
African  Free  School,  organized  by  the  Manumission  So¬ 
ciety  in  1787,  had  given  impetus  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Negro’s  educational  status.  Hundreds  of  free  Negroes  had 
been  educated  by  this  school.2  The  rise  of  the  independent 
Negro  churches,  the  organization  of  the  Free  African  So¬ 
ciety  for  Mutual  Relief  in  1808,  of  literary  societies  and 
of  the  first  African  Theater  in  1821  were  additional  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  progress  of  the  New  York  Negro  population. 

The  opinion  which  has  prevailed  for  years  that  Ne¬ 
groes,  in  spite  of  their  individual  and  group  progress,  con¬ 
tributed  nothing  of  importance  towards  the  abolition  move¬ 
ment  and  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  freedom  is  not 
corroborated  by  historical  facts.  The  Negroes  of  New 
York  were  represented  by  active  participants  in  the  eman¬ 
cipation  movement.  They  were  allied  with  the  anti-slavery 
organizations  and  in  many  instances  initiated  independent 
activities  for  the  freedom  and  relief  of  the  Negro  popula¬ 
tion.  They  devoted  their  lives  as  courageously  and  unsel¬ 
fishly  to  the  cause  of  freedom  as  did  the  white  abolition¬ 
ists.  They  were  active  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  slaves.  They  helped  to  finance  the  abolition 
movement.  They  subscribed  to  and  supported  anti-slavery 
newspapers  with  subsidies  and  conducted  newspapers  of 
their  own.  They  assisted  in  paying  the  salaries  of  anti- 

1  Rights  of  All,  No.  1,  p.  3. 

2C.  C.  Andrews,  The  History  of  the  Neiv  York  African  Free  Schools. 
N.  Y.,  1830,  pp.  28  ff;  C.  G.  Woodson,  The  Education  of  the  Negro  Prior  to 
1861,  pp.  97-99. 
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slavery  lecturers.  They  organized  societies  with  abolition 
purposes,  and  they  joined- with  movements  for  freedom  in 
their  local  communities. 

It  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  the  spirit  of  freedom 
had  been  present  in  the  state  of  New  York  prior  to  the 
rise  of  Garrisonian  abolition.  The  New  York  Abolition 
Society,  formed  under  the  name  of  “A  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  the  Manumission  of  Slaves  and  Protecting  such  of 
them  as  have  been  or  may  be  liberated,  "  was  established 
in  1785  with  John  Jay  as  President.  This  society  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  4  4  mitigating  the  evils  of  slavery, 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  blacks  and  especially  to  give 
them  the  elements  of  education.  ’  '  Its  work  was  confined 
primarily  to  the  drafting  of  memorials  to  Congress  and  the 
state  legislatures  and  the  extension  of  relief  to  free  Ne¬ 
groes.  In  1793,  the  New  York  Manumission  Society  made 
the  proposal  for  a  convention  at  Philadelphia  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  all  of  the  abolition  societies  in  order  to  prepare  a 
memorial  to  Congress.  The  following  year  representatives 
from  nine  abolition  societies  assembled  and  drew  up  me¬ 
morials  to  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures.3  The  efforts 
of  these  societies  were  directed  mainly  in  the  early  years 
to  the  restriction  of  the  foreign  slave  trade.4  Efforts  were 
made  to  prevent  the  rise  of  antagonism  to  the  society's 
purposes  and  to  direct  appeals  to  reason  and  conscience. 
Although  the  convention  declared  that  it  hoped  that  the 
labors  of  the  societies  would  not  cease  4  4  while  there  exists 
a  single  slave  in  the  United  States,"  it  also  declared  that 
it  had  no  intention  of  violating  the  4  4  nominal  rights  of 
property."5  In  this  respect  the  program  of  these  aboli¬ 
tion  societies  of  the  eighteenth  century  differed  from  that 

3  American  Convention  of  Abolition  Societies.  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings 
of  a  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the  Abolition  Societies  established  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  United  States,  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four.  Philadelphia,  1794. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

5  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States,  American  Convention  of 
Abolition  Societies,  1804,  p.  7. 
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of  the  abolition  societies  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
anti-slavery  movement  prior  to  1831  was  tempered  by  cau¬ 
tion  and  expediency. 

A  significant  part  of  the  work  of  these  early  societies 
was  the  presentation  of  memorials  to  the  legislature.  Sev¬ 
eral  ameliorating  laws  were  passed  by  the  legislature  fol¬ 
lowing  the  receipt  of  memorials  from  the  New  York  Manu¬ 
mission  Society.  In  1808  the  legislature  increased  the  pen¬ 
alties  against  the  kidnapping  of  slaves.  In  1810  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  slaves  by  residents  of  New  York  was  prohibited. 
In  1814  two  regiments  of  colored  soldiers  with  white  com¬ 
missioned  officers  were  authorized  by  the  legislature.  The 
slaves  were  to  be  enlisted  with  the  consent  of  their  masters 
and  discharged  after  their  manumission.6  A  gradual  eman¬ 
cipation  act  was  passed  by  the  assembly  in  1799  and  was 
amended  in  1817  by  an  abolition  act  providing  that  on  July 
4,  1827,  “  every  Negro,  mulatto  or  mustee  within  this  state, 
born  before  the  fourth  of  July,  1790,  be  free,”  and  that 
"all  Negroes,  mulattoes  and  mustees  born  after  July  4, 
1790,  shall  be  free — males  at  the  age  of  28  years  and 
females  at  the  age  of  25  years.”  An  additional  act  was 
passed  in  1828  referring  to  all  slaves  and  providing  that 
all  persons  born  in  the  state,  white  or  colored,  were  free 
and  that  those  brought  into  the  state  as  slaves  were  also 
to  be  freed.7  New  York  thus  became  a  free  state  and  ten 
thousand  former  slaves  became  physically  free  in  1828. 

This  achievement  in  the  march  towards  freedom  was 
aided  by  the  Negroes  themselves.  They  associated  them¬ 
selves  with  the  whites  who  were  advocates  of  freedom  and 
also  showed  gratitude  for  the  efforts  of  their  friends. 
These  relationships  dated  from  the  period  of  the  agitation 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Early  in  1806,  Peter 
Williams,  Jr.,  addressed  a  letter  under  date  of  January  6, 
1806,  to  the  abolition  societies  expressing  gratitude  to  them 

6  J.  C.  Hurd,  The  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bondage,  Vol.  II,  pp.  54-55. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  58. 
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for  their  “indefatigable  zeal  ...  in  liberating  from  bond¬ 
age  an  oppressed  people.!58  After  the  slave  trade  was 
abolished  in  1807,  he  delivered  an  oration  thereupon  in 
the  African  Church  in  New  York  City,  January  1,  1808. 
This  address  was  printed  and  carried  the  following  dedi¬ 
cation  : 

“To  the  Different  Societies  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
this  oration  is  humbly  inscribed  as  a  tribute  of  sincere 
gratitude  for  their  assiduous,  energetic  and  benevolent  ex¬ 
ertions  in  the  cause  of  injured  humanity.”9 

This  dedication  is  an  early  nineteenth  century  indication 
of  the  Negro’s  interest  in  the  work  of  emancipation.  There 
were  similar  evidences  of  such  activity  in  the  years  be¬ 
tween  1808  and  1828. 

The  census  of  1820  reported  in  New  York  10,088  slaves, 
29,279  free  Negroes  of  a  total  of  39,367  Negroes,  and 
1,333,445  whites.  By  1830  there  were  only  75  slaves,  the 
free  Negro  class  had  increased  to  44,945  and  the  white 
population  was  1,873, 663. 10  New  York  City  had  a  free 
Negro  population  of  14,083  in  1830,  Philadelphia  had  9,796 
and  Boston,  1,875.  Although  free,  the  status  of  these  Ne¬ 
groes  was  that  of  persons  who  were  only  half  citizens.11 
Special  restrictions  were  placed  upon  their  exercise  of 
suffrage  by  laws  in  1813  and  1815.  They  had  the  right  to 
engage  in  labor  and  trade  and  to  own  property.  Accepting 
the  opportunities  which  came  to  them  and  making  use  of 
them,  there  were  Negroes  who  carved  out  economic  secur¬ 
ity  for  themselves.  The  occupations  represented  among 

8  Minutes  of  the  Convention  of  Abolition  Societies.  11th  Ses.,  January 
13-15,  1806.  Appendix,  p.  35. 

9  Peter  Williams,  An  Oration  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade ,  deliv¬ 
ered  in  the  African  Church  in  the  City  of  New  YorTc.  January  1,  1808,  New 
York,  1808. 

10  Negro  Population  in  the  United  States,  1790-1915.  p.  45. 

11  See  also,  Mary  White  Ovington,  Half  a  Man ;  the  Status  of  the  Negro 
in  New  Yorlc,  N.  Y.,  1911;  A.  H.  Payne,  “The  Negro  in  New  York  Prior  to 
I860, ”  Master’s  thesis,  Howard  University,  The  Howard  Review,  June,  1923; 
James  Weldon  Johnson,  Blach  Manhattan,  N.  Y.,  1930. 
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them  were  blacksmiths,  barbers,  brick-makers,  bricklayers, 
coopers,  cabinet-makers,  millers,  plasterers,  confectioners, 
bakers,  cooks,  fishermen,  pilots,  seamstresses,  household 
servants,  preachers,  teachers  and  physicians.  In  spite  of 
these  evidences  of  advancement,  there  were  many  Negroes 
who  were  shiftless,  lazy  and  improvident.  Fleeing  from 
slavery  in  Southern  sections,  in  which  they  were  subject  to 
forced  labor,  and  arriving  in  cities  where  Negroes  were 
free,  they  easily  drifted  into  idleness.  These  persons,  how¬ 
ever,  constituted  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  entire 
Negro  population.  Some  observers  who  saw  these  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Negro  population  concluded  that  this  was  the 
typical  condition  of  all  free  Negroes.12 

A  group  consciousness  had  been  slowly  developing 
among  the  free  Negroes  of  New  York,  and  particularly 
among  those  who  lived  in  the  urban  centers.  Churches 
and  schools  assisted  in  this  development.  The  spirit  of 
freedom  was  actively  present  among  them.  This  spirit  ran 
all  the  way  from  protest  and  organization  to  open  revolt 
and  insurrection.13 

One  of  the  first  evidences  of  this  activity  was  the  pub¬ 
lication  in  New  York  in  1827  of  Freedom’ s  Journal.  It  was 
the  first  periodical  published  by  Negroes  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  issue  appeared  on  March  16,  1827.  and 
continued  for  approximately  two  years.14  It  was  published 
every  Friday  from  No.  5  Varick  Street.  The  Journal  was 
a  newspaper  and  a  magazine  combined.  News,  special 

12  Cf.  George  E.  Haynes,  The  Negro  at  WorTc  in  New  York  City ,  New 
York,  1912;  A.  G.  Lindsay,  “The  Economic  Condition  of  the  Negroes  in  New 
York  Prior  to  1861/ ’  Journal  of  Negro  History,  Vol.  III. 

13  The  Negro  Insurrection  of  1712  is  described  in  Documents  Relative  to 
the  Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Vol.  V,  p.  341  ft.,  and  the 
insurrection  of  1741  in  Daniel  Horsmandan,  The  New  York  Conspiracy ;  or 
A  History  of  the  Negro  Plot,  with  the  journal  of  the  Proceedings  against  the 
conspirators  at  New  York  in  the  years  1741-42.  New  York,  1810. 

u  Freedom’s  Journal,  March  30,  1827.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this 
journal  see  Bella  Gross:  “Freedom’s  Journal  and  the  Rights  of  All,”  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Negro  History,  July,  1932,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  3,  pp.  241-286. 
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articles  and  correspondence  were  scattered  through  its 
pages.  The  editors  were  -two  young  Negroes,  Samuel  E. 
Cornish,  as  senior  editor,  and  John  B.  Russwurm  as  junior 
editor.  The  Prospectus  stated  that  the  object  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  was  not  to  raise  controversy  but  to  endeavor  to  be 
a  champion  in  defense  of  oppressed  humanity.  It  declared, 
4  ‘  Daily  slandered,  we  think  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
channel  of  communion  between  us  and  the  public  through 
which  a  single  voice  may  be  heard  in  defense  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  free  people  of  colour.”  After  the  first  issue 
the  paper  turned  its  attention  to  colonization.  Cornish, 
the  editor,  stated  in  the  March  30th  issue  concerning  the 
Colonization  Society,  “X  do  not  believe  that  our  southern 
brethren  in  general  intend  to  do  anything  more  than  to 
provide  a  sort  of  safety  valve  by  this  Society  to  serve  as 
an  outlet  for  their  free  blacks  and  supernumeraries.” 

Freedom’ s  Journal  was  the  beginning  of  a  race  con¬ 
scious  movement  which  culminated  in  the  Negro  Conven¬ 
tions  and  laid  the  basis  for  the  abolition  movement.  It 
made  its  appearance  nearly  four  years  prior  to  The  Lib¬ 
erator.  Societies  and  clubs  were  organized  to  support  the 
paper.  The  Free  African  Schools  had  given  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  hundreds  to  obtain  an  education.  Many  of  them 
were  artisans  and  middle  class  folk  who  were  able  to  main¬ 
tain  a  paper.  Agents  for  the  paper  were  located  in  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Upper  Canada,  England  and  Hayti. 

When  Freedom’s  Journal  suspended  publication  in 
1829,  Samuel  Cornish  launched  in  New  York  City  another 
paper,  The  Rights  of  All ,  on  May  29,  1829.  Only  six  issues 
of  this  paper  have  been  discovered.  Cornish  undertook  to 
use  the  new  paper  as  a  weapon  against  colonization  and  to 
fight  prejudice  which  he  regarded  as  “not  against  color 
but  against  condition.”  In  this  respect,  Cornish,  although 
trained  for  the  ministry,  was  the  first  of  the  Negro  leaders 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  regard  the  economic  approach 
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rather  than  the  sentimental  or  the  religious  approaches  as 
basic  in  the  attitudes  toward  the  Negro  population.  Free¬ 
dom’s  Journal  and  The  Rights  of  All  were  the  precursors 
of  the  Abolition  Movement  among  Negroes.  They  were 
the  first  public  evidences  that  there  were  Negroes  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  slavery,  colonization  and  color 
prejudice. 

The  publication  of  these  papers,  the  traveling  agents 
who  were  sent  among  the  free  Negroes  and  the  correspon¬ 
dence  between  the  Negro  societies  led  to  the  development 
of  a  group  consciousness  which  represented  a  new  era  in 
Negro  life  and  laid  the  basis  for  the  American  Abolition 
Movement.  Among  the  supporters  of  these  papers  and 
later  ones  were  the  members  of  the  literary  societies.15  The 
principal  ones  were  the  New  York  Philomathean  Society, 
organized  in  1830  under  the  leadership  of  Peter  Ogden, 
which  later  became  the  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  the 
Phoenix  Society,  organized  in  1833,  which  was  organized 
“to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  coloured  people  in 
morals,  literature,  and  the  mechanical  arts.”16  Other  so¬ 
cieties  were  organized  for  literary  purposes  and  the 
mutual  advancement  of  their  members. 

This  new  era  in  Negro  life  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods:  (1)  “The  Early  Convention  Period;”  (2)  “The 
Negro  Abolitionists  and  their  Activities;”  and  (3)  “The 
Struggle  for  Political  Emancipation.” 

The  Early  Convention  Period 

The  first  general  convention  of  Negroes  in  the  United 
States  met  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  September 

15  Dorothy  B.  Porter,  “The  Organized  Educational  Activities  of  Negro 
Literary  Societies,  1828-1846,’  ’  Journal  of  Negro  Education ,  October,  1936, 
pp.  555-576. 

18  Colored  American,  July  8,  1837 ;  Charles  B.  Wilson,  The  Official  Manual 
and  History  of  the  Grand  United  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  in  America,  p.  17, 
Philadelphia,  1894;  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Phoenix  Society  of  New 
Yorlc,  New  York,  1835. 
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15,  1840.  The  New  York  delegates  were  Austin  Steward, 
James  W.  C.  Pennington  and  a  Mr.  Adams  of  Brooklyn.17 
These  New  Yorkers  had  been  active  in  the  origination  of 
the  convention  idea.  It  was  mainly  the  leadership  and  prior 
activity  of  Richard  Allen,  who  lived  in  Philadelphia,  which 
caused  the  selection  of  this  city  for  this  meeting.18  A 
printed  circular  proposing  a  convention  in  New  York  City, 
signed  by  Peter  Williams,  Peter  Yolgelsang  and  Thomas 
L.  Jennings,  of  this  city,  was  shown  to  Richard  Allen,  who 
acted  quickly  and  issued  the  call  for  Philadelphia,  prior  to 
action  by  the  New  Yorkers.  This  Convention  protested 
against  the  program  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 
Resolutions  were  passed  dealing  with  education,  industry 
and  agriculture.  A  permanent  organization,  the  American 
Society  for  Free  Persons  of  Colour,  was  established  for 
improving  the  condition  of  Negroes  and  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Negro  settlement  in  Upper  Canada.19 

The  next  convention  met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  first 
Monday  in  June  1831,  with  delegates  from  New  York  again 
present.  The  most  important  item  in  the  discussions  of 
the  convention,  aside  from  the  resolutions  concerning  slav¬ 
ery  and  freedom,  was  the  plan  to  establish  a  college  for 
Negroes  on  the  manual  labor  plan.  The  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Colored  People  met  for  the  next  year  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  June  4-15,  1832,  with  eight  states  represented  by 
thirty  delegates.  Five  of  these  delegates  were  from  the 
state  of  New  York.  The  following  year  another  convention 
assembled  from  June  3  to  13  in  Philadelphia  in  1833  with 

11  The  Liberator ,  October  23,  1831;  “  First  Colored  Convention,  ’  '  Anglo - 
African  Magazine,  Vol.  I,  No.  10,  October,  1859,  pp.  305-310. 

18  Charles  H.  Wesley,  Richard  Allen:  Apostle  of  Freedom,  pp.  235-236. 

19  Anglo- African  Magazine,  op.  cit. ;  John  Cromwell,  Early  Negro  Con¬ 
vention  Movement  in  America,  p.  8;  Occasional  Papers,  No.  9,  Negro  Acad¬ 
emy,  Washington,  1921;  The  Liberator,  April  1,  1833;  The  Emancipator, 
June  8,  1833;  Harriette  R.  Short,  Negro  Conventions  Prior  to  1860  (unpub¬ 
lished  Master's  thesis,  Howard  University,  1936);  Thaddenia  O.  House,  Anti- 
Slavery  Activities  of  Negroes  in  New  Yorlc,  1830-1860  (unpublished  Master's 
thesis,  Howard  University,  1936). 
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fifteen  delegates  from  New  York  present.  John  G.  Stew¬ 
art,  of  Albany,  was  second  vice-president;  Ransom  F. 
Wake,  of  New  York  City,  was  secretary;  and  Henry  Og¬ 
den,  of  New  York  City,  assistant  secretary.  During  these 
four  years,  1830  to  1833,  the  convention  deliberations  were 
dominated  by  the  Philadelphians.  However,  a  local  conven¬ 
tion  met  in  New  York  City  in  1833.  Thomas  L.  Jennings 
was  chairman.  The  main  objective  of  the  convention  was 
declared  to  be  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
and  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  free 
Negroes.  This  convention  also  endorsed  the  mission  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  to  England  in  order  to  set  forth 
“the  real  condition  of  the  colored  man  in  the  United  States 
and  to  counteract  the  insidious  and  false  representations 
of  Mr.  Elliot  Cresson,  agent  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society.  “°  These  conventions  under  Negro  leadership  an¬ 
tedated  the  anti-slavery  conventions  and  the  organization 
of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

The  next  convention  assembled  in  New  York  in  1834.21 
This  convention  was  under  the  leadership  of  the  New 
Yorkers.  Henry  Sipkins,  of  New  York,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent;  William  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  was  chosen  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  and  Benjamin  F.  Hughes,  also  of  New 
York,  secretary.  The  cause  of  abolition  received  major 
attention  at  this  convention.  The  resolution  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  stated  that  since  slavery  was  regarded  as  contrary 
to  the  precepts  of  Christianity  and  dangerous  to  the  lib¬ 
erties  of  the  country  it  should  be  abolished  immediately. 
It  was  agreed  that  all  means  sanctioned  by  law,  humanitv 
and  religion  should  be  used  to  abolish  slavery,  to  improve 
the  character  of  the  free  Negroes  and  to  secure  for  them 
“equal  civil  and  political  rights  and  privileges  with  the 

20  Minutes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Convention  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Free  People  of  Color,  Philadelphia,  1833;  Minutes  of  the 
Fourth  Annual  Convention  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Free  People  of  Color 
New  York,  1834. 

31  Wd.,  1834. 
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whites.’’  Cooperation  was  urged  with  the  anti-slavery 
societies.22  Addresses  were  delivered  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  urging  support  for  the  Prudence  Crandall 
School,  the  appointment  of  a  day  of  prayer  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Negroes,  the  establishment  of  societies  for  moral 
reform  and  temperance,  the  organization  of  Phoenix  so¬ 
cieties,  the  patronage  of  those  conveyances  and  establish¬ 
ments  which  granted  the  Negroes  equal  privileges  for  the 
money  they  expended,  and  opposition  to  the  objects  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  It  was  declared  that  slav¬ 
ery  should  be  immediately  abolished  and  approval  and  co¬ 
operation  were  voted  for  the  work  of  the  New  England 
Anti-Slavery  Society. 

In  the  succeeding  years  from  1830  to  1837  these  annual 
national  conventions  were  continued.  The  Convention  of 
1837  was  the  last  of  the  series.  After  that  period  up  to  the 
Civil  War,  the  conventions  were  irregular.  But  scarcely 
a  year  passed  without  some  convention  assembling.  Some 
of  these  were  local  and  others  were  national.  Through 
these  inter-state  conventions,  the  Negro  leaders  were 
manifesting  interest  and  activity  in  the  anti-slavery  strug¬ 
gle  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  status  of  the  free  Ne¬ 
gro  population.23  These  conventions  were  addressed  and 
visited  by  distinguished  leaders  in  the  anti-slavery  move¬ 
ment.  Among  these  were  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  S.  S. 
Jocelyn,  Arthur  Tappan  and  Lewis  Tappan  and  others 
who  were  active  participants  in  the  struggle  against 
slavery. 

In  the  meantime,  during  the  meeting  of  these  inde¬ 
pendent  Negro  conventions,  were  assembling  anti-slavery 
conventions  in  which  Negroes  were  active  participants. 
When  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  established 
in  Philadelphia,  its  constitution  stated  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  not  only  to  combat  slavery  but  also  “to  elevate 

22  Ibid.,  p.  19. 

33  Samuel  R.  Ward,  Autobiography  of  a  Fugitive  Negro ,  p.  44. 
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the  character  and  condition  of  the  people  of  color  by  en¬ 
couraging  their  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  improve¬ 
ment,  and  by  removing  public  prejudice,  that  thus  they 
may,  according  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  worth,  share 
an  equality  with  the  whites  of  civil  and  religious  privi¬ 
leges.  ”  These  sentiments  appealed  to  the  Negro  popu¬ 
lation  and  they  responded  with  their  membership  and 
their  activity  in  the  movement.  A  Declaration  of  Senti¬ 
ment  was  issued  by  this  first  meeting  in  1833.  It  was 
signed  by  sixty-two  persons  and  among  these  were  three 
Negroes. 

The  subscription  list  of  The  Liberator  showed  many 
Negroes.  They  were  contributors  to  the  very  first  issue. 
Garrison  featured  in  this  issue  an  appeal  to  the  “Free  Col¬ 
ored  Brethren7’  in  which  he  expressed  the  opinion  that 
“some  patronage  may  be  given”  to  The  Liberator.  This 
expectation  was  realized  in  the  first  year  of  the  existence 
of  the  paper,  for  Garrison  stated  that  there  were  50  white 
subscribers  and  400  Negro  subscribers.24  He  reported,  in 
1833,  that  there  were  one  thousand  Negro  subscribers  to 
The  Liberator ,  and  that  they  were  “more  punctual  in  their 
payments  than  any  five  hundred  white  subscribers  whose 
names  were  placed  indiscriminately  in  my  subscription 
book.”25  In  the  same  year  a  group  of  Negroes  in  New 
York  City  resolved  that  they  would  use  every  effort  to 
procure  subscriptions  for  The  Liberator. 

When  Garrison  was  planning  his  trip  to  England,  he 
appealed  to  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society  and  to 
his  Negro  subscribers  to  The  Liberator.  His  mission  was 
approved  and  money  was  contributed  by  the  Society  and 
by  the  Negroes  for  the  payment  of  his  fare  one  way  to 
England.26  When  the  time  came  for  him  to  leave  England, 

*  Liberator,  January  3,  1835;  March  7,  1835;  “Shall  the  Liberator 
Die?”  (circular),  1837. 

25  Speeches  Delivered  at  the  Anti-Colonization  Meeting  in  Exeter  Hall, 
London,  July  13,  1833,  p.  11,  Boston,  1833. 

28  The  Liberator,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  179. 
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having  no  funds  for  the  expense  of  his  passage,  he  bor¬ 
rowed  two  hundred  dollars  from  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Paul^ 
a  Negro  clergyman  of  Albany,  New  York.27 

The  agents  of  The  Liberator  were  active  in  New  York 
City  which  stood  second  on  the  list  of  subscribers  by  cities. 
In  1835,  Garrison  gratefully  acknowledged  in  The  Liber¬ 
ator  the  receipt  of  seventeen  dollars  from  David  Ruggles 
as  a  donation  to  the  paper  from  “an  association  of  ladies 
in  New  York.”  Mrs.  Hester  Lane  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Wright  acted  for  the  association. 

The  support  of  Garrison  and  The  Liberator  by  the  free 
Negroes  of  New  York  was  paralleled  by  their  continued 
activity  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement.  The  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  1834  lists 
four  Negroes  from  New  York  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Managers.  They  were  Samuel  E.  Cornish,  Theodore 
S.  Wright,  Christopher  Rush  and  Peter  Williams.28  The 
names  of  three  of  these,  Samuel  E.  Cornish,  Peter  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Theodore  S.  Wright,  were  placed  upon  the 
Executive  Committee  of  twelve,  of  which  Arthur  Tappan 
was  the  chairman. 

When  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society  took  place  in  New  York,  May  12, 
1835,  the  roll  of  delegates  included  several  Negro  dele¬ 
gates.  From  New  York  City,  there  came  Theodore  S. 
Wright,  Peter  Williams,  Christopher  Rush  and  Samuel 
E.  Cornish,  An  address  to  the  auxiliaries  and  friends 
issued  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Society  was 
signed  by  two  Negroes  among  the  list  of  ten  names.  These 

27  The  Liberator,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  December  31,  1832;  Vol.  Ill,  p.  179; 
Gilbert  Barnes,  Anti-Slavery  Impulse  (p.  24),  quotes  from  a  letter,  Garrison 
to  Lewis  Tappan,  which  states,  “It  was  exceedingly  kind  and  truly  reason¬ 
able  in  Brother  Paul  to  lend  the  money  to  me  so  that  I  could  return  home 
without  begging.  ” 

38  First  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  May  6, 
1834,  pp.  35-36. 
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two  were  Samuel  Cornish  and  Theodore  S.  Wright.29  The 
former  was  selected  as  one  of  the  five  delegates  to  the 
New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

At  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  May  10,  1836,  Wright,  Rush,  Cornish  and 
William  Allen  were  again  present  and  were  members  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Society.  Associated  with 
these  men  were  Thomas  Van  Rensselaer.  Wright  made  a 
motion  during  the  session  that  the  auxiliary  societies  of 
the  organization  appoint  standing  committees  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  introducing  the  free  colored  people  to  the  “useful 
arts”  and  especially  those  who  were  desirous  of  learning 
and  becoming  apprentices.30  He  was  appointed  as  one  of 
eight  delegates  to  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Conven¬ 
tion.  In  the  same  year,  an  appeal  was  addressed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  So¬ 
ciety  to  the  People  of  the  United  States  concerning  the 
Right  of  Petition,  then  under  discussion  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  This  appeal  was  signed  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  twelve  in  number,  and  among  these 
signers  were  Samuel  E.  Cornish  and  Theodore  S. 
Wright.31  These  two  persons  with  William  Johnston  were 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Evangelical 
Union  Anti-Slavery  Society.  William  Johnston  was  the 
treasurer  of  the  Society.32  At  the  fourth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  the  Negroes 
who  were  present  were  Theodore  S.  Wright,  William  P. 
Johnston,  Philip  A.  Bell  and  Thomas  Van  Rensselaer. 
Wright  and  Cornish  were  again  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Twelve.  Dr.  James  McCune  Smith,  a  Negro 
physician  of  New  York  City,  was  one  of  the  two  auditors 

29  The  Emancipator-Extra,  June  16,  1835;  Second  Annual  Eeport  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  1835,  pp.  26-27. 

30  Third  Annual  Eeport  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  1836.  p.  27. 

81  The  Anti-Slavery  Examiner,  August,  1836,  Vol.  I,  No.  1. 

“Address,  The  Evangelical  Union  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  New  YorTc  to 

the  Churches  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  51. 
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of  the  books  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  fifth  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.33 

Local  and  state-wide  anti-slavery  organizations  were 
supported  by  Negroes  during  this  period.  In  Rochester 
and  New  York  City  there  were  Female  Anti-Slavery  So¬ 
cieties  organized  by  Negro  women.  Geneva  and  Albany 
listed  Negro  anti-slavery  societies  as  auxiliaries  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society.34  The  United  Anti-Slav¬ 
ery  Society  of  New  York  City,  not  only  passed  the  usual 
resolutions  and  listened  to  addresses  but  also  sent  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.  These  delegates  were  John  Avin,  Philip 
A.  Bell,  Thomas  Van  Rensselaer,  Henry  Graves  and  James 
Fields.  Meetings  were  held  also  to  oppose  colonization  as 
well  as  to  encourage  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Such  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  at  Catskill,  New  York,  in  1833  with  Robert 
Jackson  as  chairman  and  Morton  Cross  as  secretary. 
The  colonization  plan  was  defined  and  denounced  as  “one 
of  the  wildest  schemes  ever  devised  by  human  beings  or 
patronized  by  a  body  of  enlightened  men.”35  Other  socie¬ 
ties  also  opposed  colonization.  Individuals  wrote  letters 
to  The  Liberator  and  to  newspapers  revealing  antagonis¬ 
tic  attitudes  towards  the  objectives  of  the  Colonization 
Society.  The  Negroes  of  Rochester  held  a  meeting  with 
Rev.  John  P.  Thompson,  chairman,  and  Reuben  Malvin, 
secretary,  and  expressed  their  views  upon  slavery  and 
also  upon  civic  matters.36 

The  activities  of  these  Negro  leaders,  the  competition 
which  developed  between  the  workers  of  the  two  races  and 
the  rise  of  opposition  to  abolition  led  to  efforts  to  break  up 

33  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society ,  1836,  pp. 
94-95;  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society ,  1837, 
pp.  18,  19,  28;  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  1838,  pp.  24,  44. 

34  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  1837,  pp. 
130-133. 

35  The  Emancipator,  November  2,  1833,  p.  106. 

36  The  Liberator,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  January  11,  1834. 
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the  abolition  meetings  and  to  commit  acts  of  violence  upon 
Negroes  and  their  white  friends.  An  Anti-abolition  riot  oc¬ 
curred  in  New  York  City  in  1833  and  at  Utica  in  1834. 
In  this  year  there  were  several  riots  in  New  York  City. 
The  homes  of  whites  and  Negroes  were  demolished.  The 
office  of  David  Buggies,  an  outstanding  Negro  leader,  was 
tired.37  On  July  4,  1834,  an  anti-slavery  meeting  was  an¬ 
nounced  for  this  date.  A  mob  assembled  and  dispersed 
the  meeting.  A  second  meeting  was  interrupted  by  a  mob, 
but  T.  L.  Jennings  directed  a  missile  at  the  leader  of  the 
mob.  Others  offered  resistance.  Ward  and  others,  how¬ 
ever,  were  arrested  and  put  in  jail.  While  spending  the 
night  of  July  7,  1834,  in  jail,  Ward  states  that  he  made  an 
“oath  of  allegiance  to  the  anti-slavery  cause.’ ’38 

This  early  convention  period  was  the  training  ground 
for  the  rise  and  development  of  an  abolition  leadership. 
Several  of  these  leaders  were  unusual  personalities  of 
more  than  average  abilities. 

Negro  Abolitionists  and  Their  Work 

There  were  Negroes  in  New  York  who  took  leading 
parts  in  the  Abolition  Movement,  as  it  developed  more  and 
more  of  the  militant  spirit  after  1830.  The  first  in  point 
of  time  was  Peter  Williams,  Jr.  His  father,  Peter  Wil¬ 
liams,  Sr.,  had  occupied  an  important  place  in  Methodism 
among  the  Negroes  of  New  York.  Peter  Williams,  Jr., 
entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  and  became  rector  of  St.  Phillips  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  City.  He  served 
as  rector  of  this  church  for  twenty  years.  His  Oration  on 
the  Slave  Trade ,  previously  mentioned,  had  the  flavor  of 
popular  eloquence,  but  it  was  hoped  by  the  committee 
which  sponsored  its  publication  that  it  might  be  “a  means 

37  The  Liberator,  July  4,  1835.  Samuel  R.  Ward,  Autobiography  of  a  Fu¬ 
gitive  Negro,  p.  46. 

38  Ibid.,  p.  46-53. 
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of  enlightening  the  minds  of  some  and  of  promoting  the 
great  work  of  emancipation,  as  it  relates  to  the  African 
race  in  general,  who  are  still  held  in  bondage  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world/’  In  later  years 
his  failure  to  speak  unequivocally  on  the  subject  of  Afri¬ 
can  Colonization  led  to  a  decline  in  his  popularity  as  a 
leader  of  the  Negroes  of  New  York.  His  action,  however, 
was  due  to  an  admonition  from  Bishop  Onderdonk,  who 
requested  him  to  desist  from  his  anti-colonization  activi¬ 
ties.39  His  connection,  however,  with  the  anti-slavery  so¬ 
cieties  showed  that  he  was  still  of  the  anti-slavery  point 
of  view. 

Another  character  was  Nathaniel  Paul,  who  was  the 
pastor  of  the  Hamilton  Street  Baptist  Church  in  Albany, 
New  York.  He  became  interested  in  the  Negro  colony 
of  Wilberforce  in  Canada  and  decided  to  aid  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  school  there.  His  first  important  public 
manifestation  of  interest  in  the  anti-slavery  movement  was 
the  publication  in  1827  of  an  address  on  the  celebration 
of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  New  York.40  He  went  to 
England  in  1831  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  his  proposed 
school.  His  contacts  with  William  Lloyd  Garrison  led  to 
his  continued  interest  in  abolition.  During  the  address  of 
Garrison  at  Exeter  Hall,  London,  he  referred  to  Paul  as 
“a  gentleman  with  whom  the  proudest  or  best  man  on 
earth  need  not  blush  to  associate.”41  Paul  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Glasgow  Emancipation  Society.42  He  gave 
evidence  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  which  was  in¬ 
vestigating  slavery  in  1832.  The  funds  loaned  to  Garrison 
by  Paul  were  to  be  repaid  by  Garrison  to  Lewis  Tappan, 

89  Colored  American,  March  4,  1837;  William  C.  Nell,  Colored  Patriots  of 
the  American  Revolution,  pp.  320-322. 

40  Nathaniel  Paul,  An  Address  Delivered  on  the  Celebration  of  the  Aboli¬ 
tion  of  Slavery  in  the  State  of  New  YorTc,  New  York,  1827;  Freedom’s 
Journal,  August  10,  1827. 

41  Garrison,  Story  of  His  Life,  Vol.  I,  p.  375. 

42 1 1  Britain  and  America,  United  in  the  Cause  of  Universal  Freedom,’ ’ 
Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Glasgow  Emancipation  Society,  1837,  p.  7. 
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but  correspondence  seems  to  indicate  that  this  debt  was 
not  paid,  at  least  with  any  immediacy.43  Paul  married 
an  Englishwoman.  Her  experiences  in  the  United  States 
were  not  pleasant,  according  to  her  own  accounts.44  This 
situation,  when  considered  in  connection  with  Paul’s  ear¬ 
lier  interest  in  the  plan  for  Canadian  colonization,  may 
account  for  his  departure  from  Albany  for  the  Wilber- 
force  Colony  in  Canada.  He  later  returned  to  Albany  and 
died  there  in  1839. 

The  anti-colonization  movement  as  well  as  the  anti¬ 
slavery  movement  among  Negroes  gave  opportunity  to  the 
leadership  of  Samuel  Cornish,  the  senior  editor  of  Free¬ 
dom's  Journal.  He  was  born  in  Sussex  County,  Delaware, 
in  1795.  He  came  to  Philadelphia  when  he  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age.  His  early  education  was  pursued 
in  the  Free  African  Schools.  He  became  interested  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia  and  was  present¬ 
ed  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.45  His  examination 
showed  that  he  had  been  instructed  in  literary  and  theo¬ 
logical  subjects.46  He  came  to  New  York  in  1821  and  or¬ 
ganized  the  first  Negro  Presbyterian  Congregation  in 
January,  1822,  with  twenty-four  members.47  This  congre¬ 
gation  was  located  on  New  Demeter  Street.48  He  con¬ 
tinued  as  minister  of  this  church  until  1827,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Theodore  S.  Wright. 

During  1826,  Cornish  wrote  articles  to  the  New  York 
City  newspapers  concerning  the  Negro  population.  He  re¬ 
plied  to  the  criticism  of  the  Negroes  published  in  some  of 

43  Austin  Stewart,  Twenty-two  Years  a  Slave  and  Forty  Years  a  Free¬ 
man,  p.  263. 

44  The  Liberator,  October  15,  1841;  March  17,  1853;  Austin  Stewart,  op. 
cit.,  p.  264. 

45  William  Catto,  A  Semi-Centennial  Discourse  on  the  First  African 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  p.  39;  See  H.  N.  Christian,  Samuel  Cornish,  Pioneer 
Negro  Journalist  (unpublished  Master’s  thesis,  Howard  University,  1936). 

40  Minutes  and  Proceedings,  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  1817-1820,  p.  259. 

47Greenleaf,  History  of  the  Churches  of  New  Yoric,  pp.  152  ff. 

48  Records  of  the  New  York  Presbytery,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  6-21. 
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the  local  newspapers.  He  stated  that  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  lower  class  of  whites  was  worse  than  that  of  the 
same  class  of  blacks  and  that  there  were  many  colored 
men  “of  education  and  refinement  and  of  independent 
means,  who  deplored  the  acts  of  the  masses. ??49  He  con¬ 
tended  that  the  evils  of  Negro  behavior  were  due  to 
slavery  and  not  to  emancipation. 

Two  weeks  after  the  first  issue  of  Freedom’s  Journal, 
Cornish  began  to  express  doubt  about  the  practicability 
of  African  Colonization  and  the  motives  of  the  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Society.50  Cornish  retired  from  his  position  as  editor 
on  September  14,  1827,  and  left  the  paper  in  charge  of 
Russwurm,  who  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in 
1826  and  was  the  first  Negro  college  graduate  in  the 
United  States  of  whom  we  have  record.51  Cornish,  how¬ 
ever,  accepted  appointment  as  general  agent.  He  was 
also  agent  for  the  African  Free  Schools  in  1827  and  1828. 
Russwurm  then  turned  to  the  support  of  Colonization.  He 
resigned  as  editor  in  March,  1829,  and  sailed  for  Liberia. 
Cornish  returned  as  editor,  but  in  May  he  began  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  “Rights  of  AIL”  In  the  meantime,  Russwurm 
went  to  Liberia  and  started  there  in  1831,  The  Liberia 
Herald.  His  influence  thereafter  was  lost  to  the  anti¬ 
slavery  movement  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  contrary,  Cornish  began  to  be  more  active  in 
this  movement.  He  attended  the  Negro  conventions.  He 
was  interested  in  the  plan  for  the  Negro  Manual  Labor 
College  and  was  agent  for  the  Phoenix  Society.  Late  in 
1836,  another  publication  appeared,  The  Weekly  Advocate, 
which  appeared  in  January  and  February,  1837. 52  It  was 
said  that  Cornish  was  interested  in  writing  the  editorials, 
although  Philip  Bell  was  the  proprietor. 

49  Alice  D.  Adams,  The  Neglected  Period  of  Anti-Slavery  in  America, 
p.  92. 

50  Freedom’s  Journal,  March  30,  1827. 

61 W.  M.  Brewer,  “John  Russwurm, ”  Journal  of  Negro  History,  Vol. 
XIII,  No.  4,  October,  1928,  pp.  413-422. 

62  WeeTcly  Advocate,  February  18,  1837. 
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On  March  4,  1837,  The  Colored  American  was  issued 
with  Cornish  as  editor ;  Charles  B.  Ray,  general  agent,  and 
Phillip  A.  Bell,  proprietor.  This  journal  constantly 
exposed  the  evils  of  slavery.  The  Prospectus  of  the  paper 
stated : 

“This  paper  is  designed  to  be  organ  of  Colored  Americans,  to 
be  looked  to  as  their  own,  and  devoted  to  their  interests,  through 
which  they  can  make  known  their  views  to  the  public,  can  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other  and  their  friends,  and  their  friends 
with  them;  and  to  maintain  their  well-known  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  Abolition  and  Colonization,  viz., — emancipation  without 
expatriation — the  extirpation  of  prejudice — the  enactment  of 
equal  laws,  and  a  full  and  free  investiture  of  their  rights  as  men 
and  citizens.”63 

That  this  work  was  well  done  is  testified  to  by  Arthur  Tap- 
pan  who  said  “It  ably  advocates  the  emancipation  of  the 
enslaved,  and  the  elevation  of  the  free  colored  people ;  and 
to  this  end  it  urged  upon  the  whites  the  abolition  of  castes 
and  on  their  own  people  a  thorough  education.”54  The 
paper  soon  had  a  circulation  of  1,250  copies  weekly,  a  staff 
of  three  and  thirty-six  agents.  The  paper  was  continued 
under  Charles  B.  Ray  as  editor  after  Cornish  resigned 
April  18,  1838.  It  ceased  publication  in  1842.  Cornish 
occupied  an  important  place  in  the  Abolition  Movement 
and  in  the  leadership  of  the  Negro  population.  His  great¬ 
est  contribution  to  Negro  life  was  in  the  field  of  journal¬ 
ism,  although  he  could  be  listed  as  minister,  educator  and 
social  worker  as  well  as  editor. 

A  co-worker  with  Cornish  was  Theodore  S.  Wright. 
He  was  the  successor  of  Cornish  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Colored  Presbyterian  Church,  corner  of  William  and 
Frankfort  Streets,  New  York  City.  He  was,  prior  to  this, 
a  student  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  While  study¬ 
ing  there,  he  said  that  Freedom’s  Journal  appeared  to  the 
faculty  and  students  “like  a  clap  of  thunder.”55  After 

63  The  Colored  American •,  March  11,  1837. 

64  Arthur  Tappan,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 

66  The  Liberator,  October  13,  1837. 
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coming  to  New  York,  he  participated  in  Anti-Slavery  As¬ 
semblies.  He  delivered  an  address  before  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  1836.  His  address  before 
the  New  York  State  Anti-Slavery  Society  at  Utica,  New 
York,  in  1837,  was  one  of  the  high  spots  in  his  speaking 
career.  His  platform  was  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 
He  spoke  against  colonization,  slavery  and  prejudice.  He 
urged  his  hearers  to  destroy  prejudice,  “live  and  talk  it 
down  and  consider  the  colored  man  in  the  church,  on  the 
stage,  on  the  steamboat,  in  the  public  house  and  in  all 
places.  Then  the  death  blow  to  slavery  will  be  struck. ”56 
He  spoke  before  the  same  society  calling  attention  to  the 
exclusion  of  Negroes  from  jobs,  their  lack  of  educational 
opportunities,  their  need  for  religious  worship  and  their 
discomfort  in  travel.  He  was  an  agent  for  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Anti-Slavery  Society  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  in  travel  and  in  lecturing  on  slavery.57  He  was  an 
active  leader  in  Anti-Slavery  activities  within  and  outside 
of  the  state. 

A  contemporary  of  Cornish  and  Wright  was  Phillip  A. 
Bell.  He  was  the  inspiration  for  The  Colored  American. 
Under  his  management  the  paper  was  ably  conducted  and 
continued  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
He  possessed  fine  powers  of  analysis  and  a  vivid  imagina¬ 
tion.  He  left  New  York  after  retiring  from  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  paper.  The  convention  meetings  found  him 
always  present  and  active  in  the  organization  of  abolition. 

When  Cornish  retired  as  editor  of  The  Colored  Ameri¬ 
can  he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  B.  Bay.  He  was  a  well 
educated  and  a  vigorous  editor  and  was  long  identified 
with  the  work  of  abolition.  National  and  state  assemblies 
were  impressed  by  his  speeches  and  his  active  interest.68 

m  The  Liberator,  Vol.  VII,  October  13,  1837;  Colored  American,  October 
14,  1837. 

67  Ibid.,  December  16,  1837. 

58  F.  T.  Ray,  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Rev.  Charles  B.  Ray,  New  York,  1887. 
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Kay  rendered  valuable  service  also  as  an  agent  of  the  un¬ 
derground  railroad. 

Of  those  who  participated  in  the  work  of  the  early 
abolition  campaign  none  stand  higher  than  David  Ruggles, 
who  also  resided  in  New  York  City.  His  main  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  work  of  abolition  was  his  connection  with  the 
New  York  Committee  of  Vigilance.  This  organization 
grew  out  of  a  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Human  Rights, 
white  and  colored,  who  met  on  November  20,  1835,  in  or¬ 
der  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  kidnapping  of  free 
Negroes  in  the  city  and  their  sale  to  the  South  as  slaves. 
Robert  Brown  was  selected  as  chairman  and  David  Rug¬ 
gles  as  secretary,  and  the  committee  was  to  be  known  as 
the  New  York  Committee  of  Vigilance.  Other  members 
of  the  Committee  were  William  Johnston,  George  B.  Bar¬ 
ker  and  J.  W.  Higgins.  Their  expressed  objects  were: 
(1)  to  protect  unoffending,  defenseless  and  endangered 
persons  of  color,  by  securing  their  rights  as  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable;  (2)  by  obtaining  for  them  when  arrested,  under 
the  pretext  of  being  fugitive  slaves,  such  protection  as  the 
law  will  allow.59 

The  Committee  disclaimed  any  connection  with  the  anti¬ 
slavery  societies,  but  it  was  believed  that  the  principles 
of  the  society  could  be  brought  into  practice.  They  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  could  in  “  individual  spheres  of  action 
prove  ourselves  practical  abolitionists.”60  The  Com¬ 
mittee  devoted  its  attention  during  its  first  year  of  work 
to  aid  to  persons  arriving  from  the  South,  suspected  per¬ 
sons  on  incoming  and  departing  vessels,  the  proceedings 
of  slave  agents  and  kidnappers,  the  arrests  of  persons 
claimed  as  fugitive  slaves,  the  recovery  of  persons  de¬ 
tained  in  the  South  and  the  recovery  of  property  due  col¬ 
ored  persons. 

59  The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Committee  of  Vigilance  for 
the  Year  1837,  p.  4,  New  York,  1831. 

60  Ibid.,  p.  13;  The  Colored  American,  April  4,  October  7,  1837. 
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The  anniversary  of  the  New  York  Vigilance  Committee 
was  held  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Thompson  and 
Houston  Streets,  January  16,  1837.  Bev.  Theodore  S. 
Wright  was  chairman  and  David  Buggies  was  secretary. 
The  Executive  Committee  appointed  at  this  meeting  was 
composed  of  J.  W.  Higgins,  chairman,  William  Johnston, 
treasurer,  David  Buggies,  secretary,  Theodore  S.  Wright, 
George  B.  Barker,  Thomas  Van  Bensselaer,  Bobert  Brown 
and  Samuel  E.  Cornish.  The  Committee  reported  that 
there  had  been  a  total  expenditure  of  $1,228.71  and  that 
this  amount  had  been  collected  by  subscriptions.  The  bulk 
of  it  was  collected  by  the  ladies  from  their  friends  at  the 
rate  of  one  penny  a  week.  The  number  of  persons  “pro¬ 
tected  from  slavery  by  the  Committee  of  Vigilance  to 
January  16,  1837,  was  three  hundred  and  thirty-five.61  The 
Committee  made  no  advertisement  of  its  work,  for  in  their 
opinion,  it  was  best  “to  make  but  little  noise  and  to  have 
our  operations  but  little  known  or  seen,  yet  by  slavehold¬ 
ers  to  be  greatly  felt.”62  Buggies  continued  as  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Committee  until  his  health  was  impaired  and  he 
had  become  practically  blind.  It  was  said  that  through 
him  over  six  hundred  slaves  escaped  from  southern  states 
to  Canada  or  to  places  of  security  this  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.63  He  was  described  as  “one  of  the  founders  of 
the  celebrated  underground  railroad.”64 

Buggies  was  the  most  intrepid  of  this  group  of  aboli¬ 
tionists.  He  had  no  patience  with  “prudence,”  “expe¬ 
diency,”  and  “neutrality,”  for  he  regarded  these  as  “the 
offspring  of  obedience  and  cowardice.  He  praised  those 
who  took  “but  one  side  of  two  opposing  interests.”65  We 

31  Ibid.,  pp.  83-84. 

Report  of  the  New  YorTc  State  Vigilance  Committee ,  1853,  p.  2. 

63  Samuel  J.  May,  Some  Recollections  of  Our  Anti-Slavery  Conflict,  p.  285. 

64  William  Wells  Brown,  The  Rising  Son,  or  The  Antecedents  and  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Colored  Race,  p.  434.  Boston,  1876. 

66 Buggies  “An  Appeal  to  the  Colored  Citizens  of  New  York  and  Else¬ 
where  in  Behalf  of  the  Press,”  The  Emancipator  and  Journal  of  Public 
Morals,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  5,  February  3,  1835. 
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know  little  of  the  ways  in  which  he  obtained  his  formal 
education,  but  he  manifested  a  considerable  educational 
equipment.  He  entered  business  and  became  a  publisher 
and  bookseller  at  65  Lispenard  Street,  now  Broadway. 
In  1834,  he  began  the  publication  of  pamphlets  on  the  slav¬ 
ery  questions.  One  of  these  was  The  “Extinguisher”  Ex¬ 
tinguished ,  or  David  M.  Reese ,  M.  D.  “used  up”  by  David 
Ruggles,  a  man  of  color.  This  pamphlet  was  a  reply  to 
Dr.  David  M.  Beese’s  A  Rrief  Review  of  the  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society ,  and  to  a 
pamphlet  by  Herman  Howlett’s  An  Address  on  Slavery 
and  against  Immediate  Emancipation,  published  in  1834. 

Buggies’  method  was  to  refer  to  pages  in  Beese’s 
pamphlet  and  to  make  remarks  upon  them.  Buggies  stated 
that  his  zeal  was  “to  promote  the  welfare  of  my  brethren 
in  bonds,”  and  that  he  believed  firmly  in  “the  cause  of 
immediate  and  universal  emancipation.”  He  answered 
every  argument  of  the  two  pamphlets.  He  directed  at¬ 
tention  to  the  charge  of  the  desire  for  amalgamation  by 
the  abolitionists,  and  while  he  asserted  that  he  had  no 
desire  for  it,  he  denied  that  “intermarriages  between  the 
whites  and  blacks  are  unnatural.”  He  asks,  “But  why  is 
it  that  it  seems  to  you  so  repugnant  to  marry  your  sons, 
and  daughters  to  colored  persons!”  and  he  replies,  “Sim¬ 
ply  because  public  opinion  is  against  it.  Nature  teaches  no 
such  repugnance,  but  experience  has  taught  me  that  edu¬ 
cation  only  does.  Do  children  feel  and  exercise  that  preju¬ 
dice  towards  colored  persons!  Do  not  colored  and  white 
children  play  together  promiscuously  until  the  white  is 
taught  to  despise  the  colored!”66 

In  1838,  Beese  produced  another  attack  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Buggies  issued  another  reply, 
“Antidote  for  a  poisonous  combination  recently  prepared 
by  a  citizen  of  New  York  alias  Dr.  Reese,  entitled  ( An  Ap¬ 
peal  to  reason  and  religion  of  American  Christians /  also, 

06  Ruggles,  “ Extinguisher ”  Extinguished  — ,  pp.  12,  13,  14. 
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David  Meredith  Reese’s  ( Humbugs’  dissected.  This  was  a 
pamphlet  of  32  pages  in  which  sentences  were  quoted  and, 
as  Buggies  states,  “  dissected  ”  by  him.  In  referring  to 
the  Vigilance  Committee,  he  stated,  “the  slaveholder  has 
no  legal  right  to  any  human  being  residing  or  sojourning 
temporarily  or  otherwise  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
laws  of  our  state  do  not  recognize  property  in  men,  but 
consider  every  human  being  as  the  proprietor  of  his  own 
person.”67  Sarcasm,  invective  and  vituperative  state¬ 
ments  were  used  with  effectiveness  by  Kuggles. 

In  his  “Appeal  to  the  Colored  Citizens  of  New  York  and 
elsewhere  in  behalf  of  the  Press”  Buggies  vigorously 
urged  that  efforts  be  pressed  to  bring  about  “the  universal 
emancipation  of  our  enslaved  brethren  from  the  iron  bonds 
of  physical  servitude,  and  our  own  emancipation  from  the 
shackles  of  ignorance  and  the  scorn  of  prejudice.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  hope  for  victory  was  in  the  power  of 
the  press.  He  directed  a  part  of  his  appeal  to  aid  the 
press  to  the  women  of  the  race.  He  wrote  to  them,  “my 
hopes  for  sustenance  of  the  press,  for  the  triumphant  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  cause,  is  centered  in  you.”68 

In  August,  1838,  The  Mirror  of  Liberty ,  a  quarterly 
magazine  edited  by  Buggies,  made  its  appearance.  Only 
two  numbers  of  this  magazine  were  published.  Its  dis¬ 
tinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  magazine  edited 
by  Negroes.  In  1842,  he  gave  up  his  work  in  New  York 
and  moved  to  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  where  he  be¬ 
came  the  proprietor  of  a  water-cure  establishment.69  He 
continued  to  write  occasional  letters  to  anti-slavery  papers 
until  his  death  in  1849. 

Another  paper  made  its  appearance  in  1842,  following 
the  discontinuance  of  The  Colored  American.  This  paper 


67  Ruggles,  Antidote  — ,  p.  21. 

68  The  Emancipator  and  Journal  of  Public  Morals,  February  10,  1835, 
Vol.  Ill,  Not.  6. 

69  The  Liberator,  September  29,  1847 ;  December  21,  1849. 
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was  known  as  The  National  W atchman  and  was  published 
in  Troy,  New  York.  The  editor  was  William  G.  Allen. 
Henry  Highland  Garnet  was  associated  with  him.  Allen 
was  a  graduate  of  Oneida  Institute  and  later  studied  law 
in  Boston.  After  the  suspension  of  the  publication  of  The 
National  W atchman  in  1847,  Allen  was  appointed  one  of 
the  teachers  at  New  York  Central  College,  McGrawville, 
New  York.  The  Elevator ,  Ram’s  Horn  and  The  Genius  of 
Freedom  were  also  published  by  Negroes  between  1845 
and  1847.  These  papers  used  plain,  direct  language  in 
espousing  emancipation.  Specific  and  personal  applica¬ 
tions  were  not  as  direct  as  those  in  The  Liberator.  The 
editorials  were  mild  but  courageous. 

Several  Negro  artists  were  associated  with  the  work 
of  emancipation.  Among  these  was  Patrick  Reason,  an 
engraver.  He  was  described  as  “a  gentleman  of  ability 
and  a  fine  artist  who  stands  high  as  an  engraver  in  New 
York  City.”  Some  of  his  engravings  were  used  as  colo¬ 
phons  or  frontispieces  for  the  biographies  of  fugitive 
slaves  and  for  anti-slavery  publications.  One  of  these  en¬ 
gravings  was  used  for  the  widely  publicized  narrative  of 
the  experiences  of  James  Williams,  a  fugitive  slave. 

From  many  ranks  and  places  there  were  Negro  aboli¬ 
tionists  who  took  the  front  rank  among  their  people  in 
the  fight  against  slavery.  They  stood  with  their  brothers 
of  lighter  hue  for  a  free  America.  Beside  Garrison,  Phil¬ 
lips,  Weld,  the  Tappans  and  others  were  Negroes  whose 
contributions  have  been  both  neglected  and  forgotten. 
Their  struggle  was  not  only  against  slavery,  for  they 
themselves  were  only  half-free.  While  carrying  forward 
the  work  against  slavey,  they  directed  their  attention  also 
to  local  conditions  which  required  change.  Their  special 
concern  was  also  the  civil  and  political  disabilities  which 
were  placed  upon  them  and  prevented  them  from  becom¬ 
ing  free  men  and  citizens  of  the  republic. 
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Civil  and  Political  Emancipation 

The  struggle  against  slavery  was  paralleled  by  the 
effort  to  have  the  privileges  of  citizenship  extended  to  Ne¬ 
groes.70  The  leaders  of  the  first  period,  those  of  the  thir¬ 
ties,  gave  way  to  those  of  another  period,  those  of  the  for¬ 
ties  and  fifties.  Wright,  Bell,  Paul,  Williams,  Buggies 
were  succeeded  by  Garnet,  Ward,  Douglass,  Keason,  Ray, 
and  Smith.  Emancipation  was  now  to  be  pressed  upon  a 
new  basis.  The  first  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
adopted  on  April  20,  1777,  made  no  reference  to  race, 
creed,  color  or  previous  condition.  The  vote  was  extended 
to  all  free  persons  who  possessed  property  valued  at  forty 
pounds.71  As  a  matter  of  practice  Negro  voters  were  fre¬ 
quently  rejected  at  the  polls.  On  April  9,  1811,  proof  of 
freedom  was  required  of  all  Negroes  seeking  to  vote.72 
In  1813  and  in  1815  additional  amendments  were  made  to 
this  law.  As  a  result,  many  Negroes  were  prevented  from 
voting.73  In  1821,  the  Constitutional  Convention  enacted 
a  provision  of  a  property  qualification  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  Negro  voters.74  The  property  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  whites  was  abolished  in  1826.  The  required  length 
of  residence  for  whites  was  one  year  and  for  Negroes 
three  years.  These  discriminations  prevented  many  free 
Negroes  from  becoming  real  citizens  of  the  state. 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  there  were  Negroes  who  en- 

70  See  also  Olbrich,  Emil,  The  Development  of  Sentiment  on  Negro  Suf- 
rage  to  1860,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1912;  Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  “The  Negro 
Vote  in  Old  New  York,”  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  XXXII,  June, 
1917;  Leo  H.  Hirch,  Jr.,  “New  York  and  the  Negro  from  1783  to  1865,” 
Journal  of  Negro  History,  Vol.  XVI;  John  G.  Speed,  “The  Negro  in  New 
York,”  Harper’s  Weelcly,  December  22,  1900;  Bernice  C.  Williams,  The  Ne¬ 
gro  in  Politics  in  New  Yorlc  (unpublished  Master’s  thesis,  Howard  Univer¬ 
sity,  1937). 

71  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlc,  Comprising  the  Constitution  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Legislature  Since  the  Revolution,  Vol.  I. 

72  Journal  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlc,  1811,  pp.  401-406; 
New  Yorlc  Evening  Post,  April  16,  1811. 

73  New  Yorlc  Spectator,  April  19,  1815. 

7*  Debates  and  Proceedings,  1821,  p.  185. 
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deavored  to  exercise  the  functions  of  citizenship.  Lead¬ 
ers  and  organizations  encouraged  this  activity.  An  ad¬ 
dress  by  the  Negro  Convention  in  New  York  in  1834  to  the 
colored  people  of  the  state  urged  them  to  purchase  prop¬ 
erty  so  that  they  might  qualify  as  voters.  The  Colored 
American  in  1837  pointed  out  the  admission  of  the 
“odiousness  of  the  law  which  required  of  every  colored 
American  citizen,  who  shall  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  right 
of  suffrage,  the  possession  of  $250  free  hold  estate.”  This 
paper  would  ever  argue  against  its  unjustice  and  unconsti¬ 
tutionally  and  urge  “our  friends  who  do  not  possess  that 

qualification  to  regard  it  as  a  right  and  continue  to  use 
it  as  such.”75 

In  1837,  all  except  a  small  number  of  the  44,000  Ne¬ 
groes  of  the  state  were  still  disfranchised.75  However,  on 
March  4,  Negroes  of  the  state  sent  three  petitions  for  the 
suffrage  to  the  Legislature.  The  first,  signed  by  605  men 
and  271  women,  was  twenty-five  feet  in  length.  It  request¬ 
ed  that  all  vestiges  of  slavery  should  be  abolished.  The 
second  was  23  feet  in  length  and  was  signed  by  489  men 
and  272  women.  This  petition  demanded  also  the  right 
of  jury  trial  for  Negroes  suspected  of  being  fugitive  slaves. 
The  third  requested  the  amendment  of  the  state  constitu¬ 
tion  so  that  male  citizens  without  distinction  of  color 
could  vote.  This  petition  was  20  feet  in  length  and  was 
signed  by  620  men.77  Agents  of  The  Colored  American 
traveled  through  the  state  of  New  York  in  the  autumn 
of  1837  circulating  petitions  to  the  legislature  for  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  the  people.78  These  petitions  and  resolutions 
were  received,  but  in  no  case  were  they  approved  by  the 
legislature.79 

Such  action  only  served  to  stimulate  the  Negroes  to 

75  The  Colored  American,  April  29,  1837. 

78  Ibid.,  March  11,  1837. 

77  Ibid. 

78  Ibid.,  August  1,  1837. 

79  Journal  of  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  1837,  pp.  414-417. 
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redouble  their  efforts  to  gain  the  franchise.  The  Political 
Improvement  Association  of  New  York  City  was  called  to 
meet,  by  an  order  of  the  secretary,  Charles  L.  Reason. 
Additional  signatures  upon  petitions  were  to  be  sought  and 
plans  for  a  future  campaign  were  to  be  made.80  This 
meeting  assembled  on  October  11,  1838,  at  Broadway  Hall. 
Thomas  L.  Jennings  presided  and  Reason  served  as  sec¬ 
retary.  Ward  committees  were  appointed.  After  ad¬ 
dresses,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

“Resolved,  that  the  laudable  and  increased  exertions  of  our  pre¬ 
scribed  brethren  of  this  state,  and  particularly  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  for  the  removal  of  unequal  constitutional  and  legal 
disabilities,  by  which  their  dearer  rights  are  infringed,  is  an  in¬ 
creased  proof  that  a  people  determined,  shall  be  free.”81 

A  few  days  after  this,  on  October  29,  the  Colored  Free¬ 
holders  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  Timothy  Seamon  as  chairman.  Resolutions  were 
adopted.  One  directed  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
Negro  population  resulting  from  the  racial  condition  in 
the  constitution.  Another  urged  Negro  voters  to  cast  their 
votes  for  representatives  who  were  in  favor  of  “abolish¬ 
ing  all  distinctions  in  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  state.”82  Committees  had  been  appointed  at 
the  Utica  meetings  in  September,  1838,  to  secure  from 
candidates  for  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  their 
views  upon  changes  in  the  constitution  abolishing  race 
distinctions.  In  the  November  elections  Negroes  were 
urged  to  vote  for  those  men  who  favored  such  constitu¬ 
tional  changes.83  “The  Political  Association”  which  arose 
in  1838  was  another  organization  for  this  purpose.  It 
was  planned  to  organize  auxiliaries  in  every  town  and  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  state.  In  the  meantime,  Negroes  were  entreated 
by  the  editors  of  The  Colored  American  to  buy  property 

80  The  Colored  American ,  September  29,  1838. 

81  Ibid. 

82  Ibid.,  October  20,  November  3,  1838 

83  Ibid.  November  17,  1838. 
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to  qualify  as  voters  and  then  to  “call  upon  the  legislature 
through  the  ballot  box’"  for  the  desired  change.84 

Divisions  developed  among  the  abolition  societies,  con¬ 
cerning  these  political  associations.  The  New  York  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  on  September  20,  1837,  adopted  resolu¬ 
tions  favoring  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  and  proposing 
an  investigation  of  “the  legal  disabilities  and  inequalities 
which  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  state  attach  to 
people  of  color.  ”85  On  the  contrary,  the  Broadway  Taber¬ 
nacle  Anti-Slavery  Society  opposed  political  organization 
and  expressed  the  desire  to  hold  aloof  from  it.86  This  di¬ 
vision  was  the  beginning  of  the  cleavage  between  the  po¬ 
litical  and  non-political  factions  of  the  abolitionists.87 

Outstanding  among  those  Negro  leaders  who  were 
carrying  forward  this  tight  were  the  abolitionists  previous¬ 
ly  named  and  several  others.  Among  these  was  Henry 
Highland  Garnet.  He  was  born  in  Maryland,  December 
23,  1815.  He  was  brought  from  there  by  his  fugitive  slave 
parents  to  New  York  in  1825,  when  Henry  was  only 
ten  years  old.  He  attended  the  New  York  African  Free 
School,  Canaan  Academy,  New  Hampshire,  and  Oneida 
Institute,  Whitesboro,  New  York.  His  first  address  in  the 
anti-slavery  cause  was  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  1840.  At  this  meeting, 
he  presented  a  resolution  “that  all  the  rights  and  immuni¬ 
ties  of  American  citizens  are  justly  due  to  the  people  of 
color,  who  have  ever  been,  and  still  are  willing  to  con¬ 
tribute  their  full  share  to  enrich  and  defend  our  common 
country.  ’ ?88  That  same  year  he  became  the  teacher  of  a  col¬ 
ored  district  school  at  Troy,  New  York,  and  the  editor  of  a 

84  Ibid.,  December  8,  15,  1838. 

85  The  Emancipator,  October  5,  1837. 

80  Proceedings  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  New 
Yorlc,  December  21,  1838. 

87  See  Fourth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  1837, 
“  Political  Action,  * f  p.  113  ff;  Speech  of  Gerrit  Smith  in  the  Pittsburgh  Con¬ 
vention,  August  12,  1852. 

88  The  Liberates-,  November  4,  1845. 
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weekly  paper,  The  Clarion .  This  paper’s  objective  was  to 
aid  the  Negro  in  all  aspects  of  his  emancipation.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  Convention  of  the  Liberty  Party  in  Buffalo  in 
1843  and  delivered  an  address.  He  became  a  zealous  ad¬ 
vocate  of  this  new  political  organization.89  The  Liberty 
Party  had  been  launched  at  Arcade,  New  York,  in  1840. 
Gerrit  Smith  was  one  of  its  leaders,  and  James  G.  Birney 
was  nominated  by  it  that  year  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

Another  advocate  of  political  activity  was  Samuel 
Ringold  Ward.  He  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1817  and  was 
brought  from  there  by  his  fugitive  slave  parents  to  New 
York  City.  He  attended  Oneida  Institute,  which  admitted 
Negro  students.  Between  1840  and  1850  he  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  state  of  New  York,  lecturing  and  encour¬ 
aging  the  Negro  people  in  their  fight  for  freedom.  Freder¬ 
ick  Douglass  said  of  him,  “In  depth  of  thought,  fluency 
of  speech,  readiness  of  wit,  logical  exactness  and  general 
intelligence,  Ward  has  no  successor  in  the  race.”90  He 
joined  the  Liberty  Party  and  cast  his  vote  for  it.  He  was 
active  in  this  struggle  and  maintained  always  until  he 
left  the  United  States  for  Canada  in  1851  that  the  political 
issue  was  a  vital  one.91 

Charles  L.  Reason,  Secretary  of  the  Political  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  was  called  later  to  a  professorship  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Belles-Lettres  in  New  York  Central  College, 
McGrawville,  New  York,  continued  to  be  active  in  this 
cause.  George  B.  Vashon  and  William  G.  Allen  were  also 
professors  at  this  institution.  A  poem  by  Reason  entitled 
“The  Spirit  Voice:  or  Liberty  Calls  to  the  Disfranchised” 
was  regarded  as  of  exceptional  abolition  value.  A  stanza 
was : 

80  Henry  Highland  Garnet,  A  Memorial  Discourse ,  p.  33. 

90  Douglass,  Life  and  Times,  p.  345. 

91  Samuel  Ringold  Ward,  Autobiography  of  a  Fugitive  Negro,  pp.  44,  75, 
77,  78. 
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Come !  rouse  ye  brothers,  rouse !  a  peal  now  breaks, 

From  lowest  island  to  our  gallant  lakes, 

’Tis  summoning  you,  who  long  in  bonds  have  lain, 

To  stand  up  manful  on  the  battle  plain, 

Each  as  a  warrior,  with  his  armour  bright, 

Prepared  to  battle  in  a  bloodless  fight.”92 

Meanwhile,  J.  W.  Loguen  in  the  western  part  of  New 
York  was  leading  the  political  fight.  He  was  born  a  slave 
in  Tennessee  in  1813  and  escaped  to  Rochester,  New  York. 
He  attended  one  of  the  schools  there  and  later  entered 
Oneida  Institute.  In  1841  he  went  to  Syracuse  and  opened 
a  school.  Soon  he  began  to  preach  and  lecture.  He  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  parties  and 
campaigned  frequently  for  them.93 

Other  representative  Negro  leaders  were  interested  and 
active  in  the  work  of  emancipation.  Among  these  should 
be  mentioned  James  McCune  Smith,  a  Negro  physician,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  who  wrote  articles 
and  pamphlets  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  Negro  and 
participated  in  the  conventions;  Sojourner  Truth,  religion¬ 
ist  and  anti-slavery  lecturer;  Alexander  Crummel,  able 
speaker,  minister,  writer  and  traveler;  James  W.  C.  Pen¬ 
nington,  minister  and  author,  who  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Heidelberg; 
George  B.  Vashon,  lawyer  and  professor  of  languages  at 
New  York  Central  College;  George  T.  Downing,  business 
man  and  acceptable  speaker ;  Harriet  Tubman,  under¬ 
ground  railroad  operator,  and  hundreds  of  others  who 
were  identified  with  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  influence  of  Frederick  Douglass  in  New  York 
state  does  not  become  significant  until  the  late  forties. 
Born  a  slave  in  Maryland  in  1817,  escaping  to  New  York 
City  and  then  with  the  aid  of  Ruggles  and  the  Vigilance 
Committee  to  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  he  made  his 

92  W.  J.  Simmons,  Men  of  Marie,  p.  1108. 

03  The  Eev.  J .  W.  Loguen  as  a  Slave  and  as  a  Lreeman,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
1858,  pp.  372,  379. 
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first  public  appearances  as  an  agent  of  the  New  England 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  In  this  capacity,  he  traveled  in 
1843  in  New  England,  and  shortly  thereafter  he  made  a 
trip  to  England.  In  1847  he  attended  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  Colored  People  at  Troy,  New  York.  Douglass 
sponsored  the  following  resolution: 

“Resolved,  that  our  only  hope  for  peaceful  Emancipation  in 
this  land  is  based  on  a  firm,  devoted  and  unceasing  assertion  of 
our  rights  and  a  full,  free  and  determined  exposure  of  our  multi¬ 
plied  wrongs. 

“Resolved,  that,  in  the  language  of  inspired  wisdom,  there 
shall  be  no  peace  to  the  wicked,  and  that  this  guilty  nation  shall 
have  no  peace,  and  that  we  will  do  all  that  we  can  to  agitate! 
agitate  ! !  AGITATE  ! ! !  till  our  rights  are  restored  and  our  breth¬ 
ren  are  redeemed  from  their  cruel  chains.  ”94 

This  convention  concerned  itself  not  only  with  emanci¬ 
pation  but  with  other  important  matters.  Approval  was 
given  to  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  for  Ne¬ 
groes.  A  resolution  was  passed  expressing  gratitude  to 
Gerrit  Smith  for  his  donations  of  land  to  Negroes.  A 
plan  was  also  proposed  for  the  organization  of  a  Jamaican 
trading  company. 

During  this  period,  Douglass  was  still  placing  his  hopes 
in  the  non-political  activities  of  the  anti-slavery  societies. 
He  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery 
Society  in  January,  1842,  in  which  the  question  of  political 
action  was  raised.  This  sentiment  for  political  activity 
was  being  pressed  by  such  a  growing  minority  that  the 
Garrisonian  majority  presented  a  resolution  opposing  any 
third  party  or  political  action.  Douglass  said  during  this 
discussion,  “The  difficulty  with  the  third  party  is  that  it 
disposes  men  to  rely  upon  political  and  not  moral  action — 
my  friend  says  that  all  that  has  been  accomplished  for 
this  cause  has  been  through  the  instrumentalities  of  polit- 

94  Proceedings  of  the  National  Convention  of  Colored  People  and  Their 
Friends  Held  in  Troy,  1847,  p.  32;  The  North  Star,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1847. 
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ical  action.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  ask  yon,  What  this  leg¬ 
islation  has  done?  *  *  *  Was  it  political  action  that  re¬ 
moved  your  prejudices  and  raised  in  your  mind  a  holy 
zeal  for  human  rights  ?”95  Within  a  very  few  years, 
however,  Douglass  abandoned  this  position  on  realizing 
the  value  of  political  action  and  cast  his  lot  with  the 
abolitionists  thus  engaged. 

In  1843,  Douglass  associated  himself  with  Willis  C. 
Hodges  and  Thomas  Van  Rensselaer  in  the  publication  of 
The  Ram's  Horn ,  a  newspaper  which  was  planned  to  ex¬ 
press  the  views  of  the  Negro  population  of  the  state.  After 
eighteen  months  this  paper  went  out  of  circulation.  On 
December  3,  1847,  The  North  Star ,  with  Frederick  Doug¬ 
lass  as  editor,  made  its  appearance.  The  Prospectus  stated 
that  its  object  would  be  “to  attack  slavery  in  all  of  its 
forms  and  aspects;  advocate  Universal  Emancipation; 
exact  the  standard  of  public  morality;  promote  the  moral 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  colored  people;  and 
to  hasten  the  day  of  freedom  to  our  three  million  enslaved 
fellow-countrymen.  ’  ’  It  has  been  said  that  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  work  of  Douglass  for  emancipation  was  conducted 
through  The  North  Star ,  which  later  changed  its  name  to 
Frederick  Douglass'  Paper. 96 

While  Douglass  was  liberal  in  his  views,  he  did  not 
sympathize  with  the  radicalism  of  Garnet.  In  1843,  Garnet 
urged  the  Negro  slaves  to  cease  to  work  for  those  who 
would  not  pay  them.  Said  he,  “If  a  band  of  heathen  men 
should  attempt  to  enslave  a  race  of  Christians  and  to 
place  their  children  under  a  false  religion,  surely  Heaven 
would  frown  upon  the  men  who  would  not  resist  such  ag¬ 
gression,  even  to  death.”  *  *  *  *  Again,  he  states,  “Breth¬ 
ren,  the  time  has  come  when  you  must  act  for  yourselves. 
It  is  an  old  and  true  saying  that  ‘if  hereditary  bondmen 
would  be  free,  they  must  themselves  strike  the  blow.'  ” 

96  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  February  24,  1842. 

901  Ibid. 
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He  urged  them,  “Brethren,  arise,  arise!  Strike  for  your 
lives  and  liberties.  Now  is  the  day  and  the  hour  *  *  * 
Rather  die  Freemen  then  live  to  be  slaves.”97  In  these 
sentiments  Garnet  takes  rank  with  David  Walker,  Nat 
Turner  and  John  Brown  as  “dangerous”  revolutionaries. 

This  address  was  considered  war-like.  At  its  close, 
Douglass  said  that  there  was  “too  much  physical  force 
both  in  the  address  and  remarks  of  Garnet;  that  the  ad¬ 
dress  couldn’t  reach  the  slaves,  and  should  the  advice  or 
the  address  be  followed,  while  it  might  not  lead  the  slaves 
to  rise  in  insurrection  for  liberty,  would  nevertheless, 
and  necessarily,  be  the  occasion  for  insurrection,  and  that 
was  what  he  wished  in  no  way  to  have  any  agency  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  and  what  we  were  called  upon  to  avoid.” 

Others  supported  the  view  of  Douglass.  On  a  vote  to 
approve  Garnet’s  view,  the  record  was  18  for  and  19 
against.  Garnet  thus  lost  by  one  vote.98  Douglass  then 
read  a  resolution  which  referred  to  abolition  by  “moral 
suasion.”  Garnet  moved  that  these  words  be  stricken 
out,  but  this  motion  was  lost  and  again  the  Douglass  view 
prevailed.99  From  this  time  until  the  Civil  War  the  ma¬ 
jority  opinion  was  on  the  side  of  Douglass.  Garnet  pur¬ 
sued  his  rebellious  course,  fearless  and  courageous.  He 
was  a  popular  speaker.  He  traveled  and  lectured  in  the 
United  States  and  for  three  years  in  Europe.  He  accept¬ 
ed  appointment  as  a  missionary  to  Jamaica  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  subsequent  years  United  States  Minister  to 
Liberia,  where  he  died. 

The  late  forties  witnessed  the  trend  towards  politics  as 

07  Garnet,  A  Memorial  Discourse,  pp.  47,  48;  Carter  G.  Woodson,  Negro 
Orators  and  Their  Orations,  pp.  149-157.  John  W.  Cromwell  states  that  this 
address  (<  deserves  to  be  printed  and  preserved  as  a  document  of  like  char¬ 
acter  as  Magna  Charta  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.”  The  Negro  in 
American  History,  p.  127. 

08  Minutes  of  the  National  Convention  of  Colored  Citizens,  held  at  Buffalo, 
New  York,  1843,  pp.  18-19. 

09  W.  M.  Brewer,  * 4  Henry  Highland  Garnet,”  Journal  of  Negro  History, 
January,  1928,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  1,  pp.  36-52. 
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a  solution  for  the  Negro’s  inequality.  The  decline  of  the 
Liberty  Party  was  followed  by  the  rise  of  the  Free  Soil 
Party.  The  convention  of  this  party  in  Buffalo  in  1848 
was  attended  by  Garnet,  Ward,  Charles  L.  Remond,  Henry 
Bibb,  Frederick  Douglass.  Moreover,  scarcely  a  year 
passed  without  the  Negroes  of  New  York  holding  a  con¬ 
vention  in  which  abolition  and  politics  were  not  the  main 
topic  of  discussion.  Many  abolitionists  had  turned  to¬ 
wards  politics  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  slavery. 
Politicians  were  also  interested  in  the  Negro  vote.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Seward,  Governor  of  New  York,  wrote  in  1845 
a  letter  urging  that  the  right  of  suffrage  be  extended  equal¬ 
ly  to  Negroes.  He  said,  ‘ 4  Give  them  this  right  and  their 
influence  will  be  immediately  felt  in  the  national  council 
and  their  votes  will  be  cast  in  favor  of  those  who  uphold 
the  cause  of  human  liberty.”100 

Again  and  again  prior  to  the  Civil  War  efforts  were 
made  in  the  Legislature  to  change  the  constitutional 
amendment  against  Negro  suffrage.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Negro  abolitionists  were  growing  more  certain  of  the 
necessity  for  political  action  both  for  the  improvement 
of  the  status  of  free  Negroes  as  well  as  the  freedom  of 
the  slaves.  During  a  discussion  in  1851  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  which  Douglass 
and  Garrison  were  on  opposite  sides,  Douglass  said  that 
“his  opinions  had  recently  changed  materially  in  relation 
to  the  duty  of  political  action  and  intimated  that  he  would 
no  longer  oppose  it.”101  For  this  action,  Douglass  was 
variously  criticized  by  the  non-political  abolitionists. 

It  seems  clear  in  the  light  of  his  subsequent  action  that 
Douglass  was  sincere  in  his  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  political 
action.102  In  the  campaign  of  1852,  the  Free  Democrat 
ticket  was  carried  in  large  type  in  every  issue  of  Frederick 

100  The  Liberator,  July  18,  1845. 

101  Anti-Slavery  Bugle,  May  31,  1851. 

102  See  Life  and  Times  of  W.  L.  Garrison,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  329-330,  and 
biographies  of  Douglass  by  Holland  and  Washington. 
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Douglass’  Paper.  At  the  National  Colored  Convention  in 
Kochester,  July  6-8,  1853,  Frederick  Douglass  asserted  in 
an  address,  4 ‘We  ask  that  an  unrestricted  right  of  suffrage, 
which  is  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  white  man,  be 
extended  to  the  colored  man  also.”103  On  September  12, 
1855,  the  Liberty  Party  of  New  York  State  nominated 
Frederick  Douglass  for  Secretary  of  State  and  Lewis  Tap- 
pan  as  Comptroller  of  the  State.104  Douglass  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  an  address  in  1855  to  the  radical  political 
Abolitionists  of  the  country.  This  address  called  a  con¬ 
vention  to  assemble  in  Syracuse  June  26,  1855.  Dr.  James 
McCune  Smith  was  elected  president  of  the  convention, 
after  Gerrit  Smith  had  acted  as  temporary  chairman.  Dr. 
Smith  was  later  thanked  by  resolution  for  “the  ability, 
urbanity  and  impartiality  with  which  he  presided  over 
this  convention.”  Frederick  Douglass,  J.  W.  Loguen,  and 
Amos  Dresser  were  active  participants.  The  convention 
advocated  support  of  the  Free  Soil  Party.105  By  this  time 
Douglass  had  accepted  fully  the  view  of  political  action. 
In  this  year,  it  is  said,  that  the  political  Abolitionists  nomi¬ 
nated  him  for  its  vice-presidential  candidate  and  Gerrit 
Smith  for  the  presidency.106  Douglass  does  not  mention 
this  event  in  his  autobiographical  writings,  and  the  avail¬ 
able  evidence  indicates  doubt  that  he  was  nominated  for 
this  office.  However,  he  became  one  of  the  outstanding 
politicians  of  New  York  State  during  the  years  prior  to 
and  after  the  Civil  War. 

103 Proceedings  of  the  Colored  National  Convention  held  in  Rochester , 
July  6th,  7th  and  8th,  1853,  p.  9. 

104  Alexander,  Political  History  of  New  York,  Vol.  II,  p.  216;  The  New 
York  Herald,  September  17,  27,  1855. 

105  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  Radical  Political  Abolitionists  held 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  June  26,  27,  28,  1855. 

106  James  A.  Woodburn,  Political  Parties  and  Party  Problems  in  the 
United  States,  p.  139;  J.  F.  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States  since  the 
Compromise  of  1850,  Vol.  II,  p.  186;  The  New  York  Morning  Express,  May 
30,  1856;  The  New  York  Daily  Times,  May  30,  1856;  The  New  York  Herald, 
May  29,  1856;  The  New  York  Tribune,  June  21,  1856. 
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Finally,  in  1860,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
to  amend  the  constitution  by  popular  vote  so  as  to  abolish 
the  property  qualification  for  Negro  voters.  On  April  13, 
1860,  the  assembly  passed  the  bill  and  the  senate  also 
agreed.  At  the  general  election  on  November  6,  1860, 
the  proposed  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  people  of  140,429  votes.107  The  discrimination 
against  the  Negro  vote  was  thus  continued  in  New  York 
State  until  after  the  Civil  War.  As  late  as  1869,  the 
amendment  for  Negro  suffrage  was  denied  by  popular 
vote  with  a  majority  against  of  32,601.108  The  adoption 
of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  March  30,  1870,  and  the  re¬ 
peal  in  April  of  the  laws  relating  to  election,  gave  the  Ne¬ 
groes  the  right  to  vote  as  other  citizens.  Since  1822  the 
Negroes  had  exerted  strenuous  efforts,  without  apparent 
success,  to  break  the  political  chains  which  bound  them. 

They  struggled  valiantly  both  against  legislative  action 
and  popular  sentiment. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  the  Negroes  of  New 
York  had  reached  a  definite  economic  status.  They  had 
made  remarkable  strides  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
and  property.  They  owned  taxable  real  estate  in  New 
York  City  equal  to  $1,400,000.  The  Savings  Bank  of  New 
York  City  was  reported  to  have  $1,121,000  belonging  to 
Negroes.  The  property  in  the  hands  of  the  Negroes  of 
New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  was  reported  to  be  valued 
at  five  million  dollars.  The  business  enterprises  carried 
on  by  them  represented  $836, 100.109  The  Negroes  rep¬ 
resenting  such  property  holding  and  business  could  meet 
the  suffrage  qualification,  but  they  were  dissatisfied  as 
long  as  the  masses  of  their  people  were  proscribed.  It  is 

107  Charles  L.  Lincoln,  Constitutional  History  of  New  YorTc,  Vol.  II,  pp. 

232-233;  Journal  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Yoric,  1860,  pp/737, 
1129. 

108  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1869,  pp.  486-490. 

109  William  C.  Nell,  Property  Qualification  or  No  Property  Qualification, 
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also  quite  probable  that  these  property  holdings  were  in¬ 
creased  as  a  result  of  the  fixed  limitation  for  the  suffrage. 
This  may  have  served,  in  a  sense,  as  an  incentive  to  prop¬ 
erty  accumulation. 

The  Negroes  worked  to  improve  their  own  status  and 
to  advance  the  cause  of  emancipation.  These  objectives 
were  accomplished  through  conventions  and  public  meet¬ 
ings,  leadership  in  abolition  enterprises,  newspapers  and 
lectures,  the  agents  of  the  underground  railroads  and 
political  activities.  In  the  light  of  such  historical  facts 
no  one  may  say  with  a  truth  that  the  Negroes  of  New 
York  did  nothing  for  the  emancipation  of  themselves  and 
the  group  to  which  they  belonged.  New  York  is  historic¬ 
ally  one  of  the  main  centers  of  organization,  economic  ad¬ 
vance  and  political  activity  in  Negro  life,  from  which  in¬ 
fluences  for  freedom  have  entered  into  our  larger  Ameri¬ 
can  life.  May  it  continue  to  safeguard  its  heritage  and 
build  nobly  its  future. 

Charles  H.  Wesley 

Howard  University. 
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A  Southerner  Discovers  the  South.  By  Jonathan  Daniels.  (New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1938.  Pp.  346.  Price  $3.00.) 

A  Southerner  sees  the  South  through  spectacles  without  lenses. 
Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer ,  son  of 
the  Ambassador  to  Mexico  and  a  noted  Southern  writer,  discards 
the  rose-colored  lenses  through  which  most  Southerners  see  the 
South.  He  cuts  straight  through  the  sentimental  veneer  that  has 
covered  it  for  years  and  lays  bare  the  real  South  of  today  with 
all  its  faults  and  virtues.  His  discovery  was  made  as  a  result  of 
a  pilgrimage  through  the  Southern  States,  starting  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  Bridge  across  the  Potomac  from  Washington  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  states  from  Virginia  to  Arkansas,  to  the  Mississippi 
Delta  through  Alabama  and  Georgia  and  from  there  to  his  home 
in  North  Carolina.  He  says,  “The  South  has  been  wanting  discov¬ 
ery  for  a  long  time”  and  proceeds  to  do  a  thorough  job  as  the 
discoverer. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  style  easy  to  read,  and  is  devoted  to 
the  matters  one  generally  observes  while  traveling,  but  the  author 
sees  more  than  most  travelers,  for  he  goes  off  the  hard  roads  into 
the  by-ways  where  he  meets  and  talks  with  persons  of  all  classes, 
colors  and  kinds.  Everywhere  he  sees  something  of  interest  and 
records  facts  and  events  of  significance.  His  descriptive  sketches 
give  pictures  of  the  beauty  spots  as  well  as  the  barren  wastes. 

In  the  beginning  the  reader  receives  the  impression  that  the 
book  is  rather  rambling,  but  before  reaching  the  end  one  discovers 
how  each  incident  or  fact  has  its  place  in  the  building  up  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  on  which  the  author  bases  his  conclusions.  This  is  neither 
the  record  of  a  lecture  tour  nor  an  essay,  but  it  accomplishes 
the  same  results  and  in  a  far  more  interesting  manner. 

The  author  says,  “I  talked  with  Governors  and  professors,  with 
male  and  female  patriots,  with  labor  leaders  and  industrialists, 
educators  and  uplifters,  engineers  and  chemists,  and  foresters 
and  physicians.  They  told  me  solemn  things,  true  things  maybe. 
But  I  also  talked  to  hitch  hikers  and  tenant  farmers,  to  filling 
station  operators,  hill  billies  and  Delta  planters,  to  poets  and  bar¬ 
tenders,  to  Syrians  in  Vicksbury  and  Cajuns  in  Louisiana,  to  a 
lovely,  starry-eyed,  aristocratic  young  woman  in  love  with  a 
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liquor  salesman,  to  a  drunkard  who  lives  and  buys  his  liquor 
on  the  quarters  which  tourists  give  him  for  seeing  the  big  house 
which  his  ancestors  built,  and  everywhere  to  Negroes.  These  told 
me  the  South.”  In  Louisiana  he  met  the  ghost  of  Huey  Long. 
He  says,  “I  found  him  first  in  Louisiana  as  tangible  as  an  adver¬ 
sary  in  the  mind  of  an  old  gentleman  in  the  parish  of  felicity, 
West  Feliciana.” 

Mr.  Daniels  does  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  present  day  evils  nor 
those  of  the  old  days.  Many  of  the  incidents  recorded  both  of 
the  days  of  the  “Old  South”  and  of  the  South  today  will  cause 
many  an  eyebrow  to  be  raised  among  the  Daughters  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  for  these  were  the  things  that  were  communicated  from 
person  to  person  behind  fans  in  the  “Big  House”  and  over  the 
back  fences  of  the  poor  whites.  These  were  never  recorded, 
for  they  would  spoil  the  romantic  pictures  of  the  “Old  South.” 
The  bits  of  conversation,  usually  started  by  the  author’s  asking 
some  question  designed  to  bring  out  what  the  people  are  thinking, 
add  much  to  the  book’s  interest.  In  answer  to  one  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  Mr.  David  Lilienthal  says  in  part,  “*  *  *  *  The  South 
is  a  land  rich  in  resources  and  the  South  ought  to  be  a  market 
important  to  the  nation,  but  the  average  spendable  income  for 
each  person  in  the  South  was  $315  a  year  in  1936  as  against  $546 
in  the  nation — $250  in  South  Carolina  against  $843  in  New  York. 
And  there  are  counties — a  good  many  of  them — in  the  South 
where  that  income  is  less  than  $100  and  they  are  by  no  means 
all  predominantly  Negro  counties.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  their 
standards  don’t  meet  the  ideas  of  the  social  planters?  Our  people 
have  been  scandalously  poor.  And  that  poverty  comes  straight 
to  the  center  problem  of  T.V.A.  Naturally  we  are  interested 
in  it.” 

As  to  the  Negro ’s  place  in  the  South,  Mr.  Daniels  says,  “  *  *  *  * 
The  South  would  not  be  anywise  what  we  feel  and  mean  when 
we  say  the  round  word  ‘South’  without  the  Negro.  Without  the 
white  man,  it  might  be  Africa.  I  know  that  I  should  not  be 
what  I  am  but  for  Harriet.  The  white  Southerner  without  the 
Negro  might  be  something  different  and  better ;  he  would  certainly 
be  different.  Perhaps  a  warm  Kansan.  Fortunately,  I  think, 
both  of  them  are  what  they  are,  though  each  of  them  is  a  long 
way  from  perfection.  Like  Siamese  twins  they  can  be  cut  apart 
only  with  the  possibility  of  killing.” 
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Among  the  many  things  he  discovers  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  southern  business  does  not  prosper  as  well  as  it  should.  It 
is  the  loss  of  its  own  market.  Their  own  people  are  too  poor  to 
buy.  He  points  out  the  fallacy  of  paying  starvation  wages.  If 
the  wages  of  all  those  at  the  bottom  were  raised  to  a  wage  level 
equal  to  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  South  would 
have  a  market  for  what  it  produces.  Raise  the  standards  of  living 
among  the  poor  by  giving  them  something  to  spend  and  Southern 
business  will  come  into  its  own. 

This  is  the  thing  the  Negro  economists  have  been  trying  to 
show  white  Southerners,  but  most  of  them  have  been  so  blinded 
by  race  prejudice  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  see  any  farther 
than  the  tips  of  their  noses.  Mr.  Daniels  is  not  blind,  for 
he  indicates  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  book  just  how  far 
he  does  see.  He  says,  “But  planning  in  the  South  must  begin 
at  the  bottom  where  so  many  of  its  people  are.  There  is  no  handle 
on  its  top  by  which  it  can  be  lifted.  #  *  *  *  #  All  are  in  the 
warm  dark  and  whether  they  like  it  or  not— -white  man,  black 
man,  big  man, — they  are  in  the  dark  together.  None  of  them 
will  ever  get  to  day  alone.”  Here  is  a  voice  the  South  should 
listen  to,  for  it  is  its  own  voice.  It  is  a  voice  that  rises  above 
prejudice  and  speaks  the  truth. 

Of 

A.  Mercer  Daniel 


Racial  Proverbs.  A.  Selection  of  the  World’s  Proverbs  arranged 
Linguistically.  By  Selwyn  G.  Champion.  (London:  George 
Routledge  and  Sons,  1938.  Pp.  767.  31s  6d.) 

From  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  languages  and  dialects  the 
compiler  has  selected  twenty-six  thousand  proverbs  which  he  con¬ 
siders  the  “best,  most  interesting  and  less  known,  without  in¬ 
cluding  the  commonplace  or  palpable  truisms.”  In  addition,  have 
been  included  a  few  speech  idioms  which  are  not  proverbs.  They 
were  included  because  of  their  beauty  of  expression.  Many  of 
these  are  found  in  the  African  section,  for  the  African  proverbial 
speech  is  frequently  expressed  idiomatically.  It  is  doubtful  that 
much  of  the  American  collection  can  be  considered  true  proverbs, 
for  they  are  of  too  recent  currency  to  have  entered  the  permanent 
tradition  of  the  language.  They  are  more  exactly  classifiable  as 
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Americanisms  or  colloqualisms,  i.e.,  racial  sayings  in  common 
use  in  America. 

The  proverbs  belonging  to  various  countries,  races  or  tribes 
have  been  arranged  linguistically,  under  continental  sections  to 
facilitate  easy  reference.  Each  group  of  proverbs  is  arranged 
alphabetically  by  a  chief  or  catchword,  thus  each  collection  com¬ 
prises  a  complete  index  in  itself.  Where  there  are  two  or  more 
chief  words  of  equal  importance  the  first  has  been  chosen.  Since 
a  proverb  may  contain  two,  three  or  more  chief  or  catchwords  of 
equal  importance  an  alternate  chief -word  index  is  also  found.  For 
example,  the  Russian  proverb  “Bread  and  salt  together  but  each 
his  own  tobacco,”  is  chief-worded  under  bread  and  alternately 
under  salt  and  tobacco. 

To  make  the  use  of  the  volume  even  more  convenient  for  the 
reader  a  subject  matter  index  has  been  included.  Some  difficulties 
produced  by  this  method  arise  in  the  fact  that  the  metaphorical 
application  is  sometimes  obscure.  Frequently  the  same  proverb 
occurs  in  several  languages  with  different  or  opposite  applications. 
Again  the  interpretation  of  a  proverb  may  be  difficult.  Where  the 
meaning  is  doubtful  different  compilers  vary  in  their  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  same  proverb.  Mr.  Champion  believes  that  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  racial  proverbs  is  the  main  reason  which  has  influenced 
paroemiographers  of  the  past  to  conclude  that  these  old  sayings 
have  been  borrowed  or  transfused  by  one  nation  or  tribe  from 
another. 

Short  introductions  to  the  various  linguistic  groups  of  the 
proverbs  have  been  written  by  various  scholars ;  Robert  R.  Marett, 
an  outstanding  anthropologist,  has  written  the  introduction  to  the 
Proverbs  of  Africa  of  which  there  are  3517.  The  African  sec¬ 
tion  is  preceded  by  a  “language-family  index.”  There  has  been 
included  also  a  language-family  map  of  Africa.  The  main  lin¬ 
guistic  divisions  in  the  African  section  are  the  Bantu,  with  thirty- 
six  sub-divisions,  the  Hamitic,  with  six  sub-divisions,  the  Nilo- 
Hamitic,  with  one  sub-division,  the  Nilotic,  with  twelve  sub-divi¬ 
sions,  the  Semitic,  with  six  sub-divisions,  and  the  Sudanic  with 
twenty-three  sub-divisions. 

Under  the  section  Negro  Proverbs  are  included  those  from 
the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies.  Here  in  one  file  are 
found  six  hundred  and  three  proverbs  from  the  following  locali¬ 
ties:  Bahama,  British  Guiana,  the  Carribean  Area,  Demarara, 
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Haiti,  Jamaica,  Mauritius,  Martinique,  Surinam,  Trinidad,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Louisiana.  Since  the  proverbs 
in  this  section  are  not  listed  by  locality,  the  place  is  given  in 
parenthesis  after  each  proverb.  Frank  Cundall,  an  authority  on 
Jamaican  Folklore,  states  in  his  introduction  to  the  Negro  Proverbs 
that  those  from  the  West  Indies  may  be  divided  into  four  classes: 
First,  those  that  originated  in  Africa;  second,  those  coming  from 
the  West  Indies;  third,  those  that  are  adopted  from  European 
usages,  and  fourth,  those  that  are  frankly  European.  Of  the 
proverbs  in  the  Negro  language  few,  he  claims,  can  be  traced  to 
their  African  origin. 

An  exhaustive  collection  of  Negro  proverbs  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  reason  that  Negroes  improvise  proverbs  and  prover¬ 
bial  sayings.  Thus  there  are  two  or  three  renderings  of  the  same 
saying;  and  we  also  have  the  same  idea  expressed  differently. 
Mr.  Cundall  explains  that,  if  taken  seriously,  the  proverbs  of  a 
race  are  apt  to  give  an  impression  of  its  faults  rather  than  its 
virtues.  In  the  case  of  West  Indian  Negroes  those  faults  on 
which  most  stress  is  laid  are  hasty  conclusions,  improvidence,  in¬ 
sincerity,  greediness,  want  of  foresight,  interference,  ingratitude, 
insolence,  vanity  and  presumption. 

The  compiler  selected  his  proverbs  from  many  sources — 
collectors,  teachers,  missionaries,  doctors,  clergymen,  playwrights, 
authors,  librarians,  private  collections,  novels,  books  of  travel, 
newspapers,  journals,  periodicals  and  from  the  lips  of  people. 
Many  of  the  proverbs  included  have  never  before  been  translated 
into  English. 

The  value  of  such  a  work  must  be  obvious  to  everyone.  One 
has  only  to  think  what  an  impoverished  language  our  English 
would  be  if  the  Biblical  proverbs  had  never  come  into  it.  The 
collected  proverbs  are  a  treasure-house  of  incalculable  value  not 
only  to  professional  writers  and  to  students  of  the  world’s  lan¬ 
guages,  but  also  in  an  ultimate  sense  to  the  populace  which  re¬ 
quires  a  dictionary  of  its  oral  inventions.  The  old  thesauri 
of  quotations  have  frequently  proved  dustbins  of  the  world’s  most 
hackneyed  phrases. 

The  main  fault  of  such  compilations  is  their  aridity  arising 
from  the  inclusion  of  too  many  “arty”  or  famous  quotations, 
but  this  charge  cannot  be  brought  against  the  present  work,  first 
because  of  the  great  range  of  its  fields  of  selection,  and  second,  be- 
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cause  the  material  is  what  it  is,  that  is,  the  proverbs  of  peoples 
mulled  and  distilled  by  generations  of  usage  and  sharpened  by 
the  crucial  demands  of  dialectic  speech. 

Dorothy  B.  Porter 


Howard  University  Library. 


America  Now,  An  Inquiry  Into  Civilization  in  the  United  States. 

By  Thirty-Six  Americans.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  by 

Harold  E.  Sterns.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1938. 

Pp.  x,  606.) 

Harold  E.  Sterns  has  a  rich  background  of  abiding  interest, 
if  not  the  scholastic  experience  and  years  of  serious  study,  which 
would  make  him  excellently  prepared  to  select  a  staff  of  thirty-six 
Americans  to  make  pen  portraits  of  civilization  in  the  United 
States.  The  author’s  previous  evaluations  of  American  culture 
and  his  years  of  residence  in  Paris  give  him  the  perspective  and 
keenness  of  interpretation  which  seem  to  grow  naturally  out  of 
looking  at  life  from  the  vantage  point. 

The  work  contains  an  abundance  of  valuable  material  for  the 
Negro  reader  who  frequently  either  does  not  see  his  racial  group 
at  all  in  the  American  scene  or  greatly  exaggerates  the  importance 
of  the  Negro  in  the  scheme  of  things  in  the  United  States.  One 
can  learn  how  small  indeed  is  the  influence  of  the  Negro  on  the 
great  problems  affecting  American  life  and  how  many  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  Negro  problems  are  in  the  final  analysis  simply  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  other  American  minorities.  The  lack  of  recognition  in  the 
sciences,  industries  and  arts,  and  the  exploitation  by  minorities, 
by  political  parties,  are  striking  examples.  The  account  reveals 
quite  clearly,  moreover,  how  a  limited  few  are  able  to  control  in 
large  measure  what  Negroes  and  other  lesser  Americans  read  in 
the  periodicals  and  hear  over  the  radio  and  pulpit. 

The  most  significant  chapters  bearing  on  the  Negro  are  Jacques 
Barzun’s  “Race  Prejudice’’  and  V.  F.  Calverton’s  “The  Negro.” 
Barzun  makes  a  strong  case  for  the  theory  that  “ .  .  .  Race  ...  is 
a  mere  cloak  superimposed  upon  reality  in  order  to  give  a  knock¬ 
down  and  drag-out  affair  the  appearance  of  a  justifiable  homicide 
or  a  disinterested  crusade.”  Most  convincing  is  his  appeal  that 
dubious  theories  concerning  the  biological  inferiority  of  peoples  be 
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exchanged  for  a  higher  type  of  objectivity  which  will  substitute 
as  an  introductory  statement  “My  Theory  is  .  .  .  .”  for  “scien¬ 
tific  evidences  prove  quite  clearly  that  certain  races  are  biologically 
superior.  ”  Besides,  after  having  accomplished  that,  the  writer 
should  hasten  to  add,  “but  there  are  many,  many  exceptions  to 
this  rule.” 

However,  this  reviewer  agrees  with  Barzun’s  critics  who  still 
feel  that  despite  the  tremendous  amount  of  miscegenation  that  has 
gone  on  since  man  made  his  first  step  up  the  long  ladder  leading 
to  civilization,  the  word  race  is  still  a  most  convenient  term  to  use 
but  one  which  should  not  be  used  so  rigidly. 

V.  F.  Calverton  has  condensed  into  approximately  eighteen 
pages  an  essay  which  summaries  the  long  story  of  the  evolution 
of  the  Negro  in  American  life.  The  author  attributes  much  of  the 
horror  which  Negroes  have  to  face  in  America  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  thought  of  as  being  the  descendant  of  inferior  folk  who  lived  in 
Africa  many  years  ago  and  that,  if  an  individual  has  but  one 
drop  of  such  blood,  he  becomes  ipso  facto  a  person  who  can  never 
scale  the  heights  of  culture  and  breathe  the  large  air  of  great 
traditions. 

The  author  might  well  have  added,  so  little  does  the  Negro 
know  about  his  heritage  that,  ostrich  like,  he  goes  about  frequently 
saying  that  he  is  forgetting  that  he  is  a  Negro  only  to  be  shocked 
back  into  the  realization  by  a  trolley  car  incident,  or  if  he  has 
crossed  the  line,  the  sudden  appearance  on  the  scene  of  a  black 
acquaintance  of  years  gone  by. 

Three  points  in  the  account  need  a  re-appraising.  In  the  first 
place,  while  one  reads  with  great  interest  the  eloquent  tribute 
paid  to  Negroes  in  Africa,  one  can  not  forget  that  twenty-eight 
out  of  thirty  references  covering  Ancient  History  insist  that  the 
civilizations  of  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Sudan  were  not  Negro 
civilizations  but  Indo-European  cultures  —  theories  of  theorists 
without  documentation.  With  more  authority  one  can  discredit 
thus  the  contributions  of  Europeans  to  civilization  for  the  reason 
that  without  the  stimulus  from  printing,  the  mariner’s  compass, 
and  gun  powder,  taken  over  from  the  yellow  people  of  Asia,  and 
the  discovery  of  iron,  from  native  Africans,  Europe  would  be  in 
savagery  today. 

Much  more  appropriate  is  Doctor  Carter  G.  Woodson’s  answer 
to  the  authors  of  those  books.  He  points  out  that  since  they  admit 
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admixture  of  South  African  blood,  then,  the  people  living  in  the 
aforementioned  regions  were  just  as  much  Negroes  as  the  millions 
of  brown  Americans  in  the  United  States  are  Negroes.  It  is  un¬ 
scientific  to  classify  people  as  Negroes  in  one  sentence  when  it 
supports  a  certain  point  of  view  and  in  another  sentence  in  the 
same  argument  reclassify  the  same  people  as  whites  when  it  serves 
another  purpose. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  widely  known  that  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington  was  a  conservative,  but  to  say  that  the  psychology  of  race 
relations  employed  by  the  man  who  popularized  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  used  the  psychology  of  Uncle  Tom  is  like  calling  a  liberal  a 
communist  in  an  effort  to  exaggerate  one’s  left  wing  tendencies. 

Finally,  while  one  may  agree  that  most  Negro  institutions  are 
headed  by  docile  and  obsequious  leaders,  if  Mr.  Calverton  will 
consult  the  sources  rather  than  biased  critics,  he  will  find  excep¬ 
tional  cases  of  courageous  leadership  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  such  Negro  educators.  Supporting  evidence  is  available. 

Judged  as  a  whole,  the  essay  is  most  significant.  One  can  not 
read  it  without  feeling  grateful  that  someone  had  the  courage  to 
tell  some  of  the  truth  even  if  there  are  a  few  points  which  should 
not  be  wholly  accepted  in  scientific  circles. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  book  has  appeared  with  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  Literary  Guild,  two  widely  accepted  generalizations 
may  prevent  this  work  from  receiving  any  more  than  lukewarm 
praise  from  the  more  erudite  authorities  in  the  many  fields  cov¬ 
ered.  In  the  first  place,  the  writing  of  contemporary  history  is 
considered  a  most  difficult  field,  for  one  finds  it  hard  to  be  objec¬ 
tive  when  he  is  so  close  to  the  events  that  he  cannot  see  the  forest 
for  the  trees. 

But  timely  indeed  is  this  panoramic  view  of  the  United  States. 
It  covers  vividly  “the  Arts,”  “Business  and  Labor,”  “Science 
and  Industry,”  “Politics,”  “Education,”  “Types  of  Living,” 
“Health,”  “Race,”  “Religion,”  and  “American  Civilization  from 
the  Foreign  Point  of  View.”  While  the  book  only  has  a  small 
number  of  footnotes,  there  are  many  references  to  support  the 
themes  which  are  developed.  The  section  entitled  “Who  Is  Who 
Among  the  Contributors”  gives  the  reader  sketches  of  the  many 
contributors,  and  the  general  index  will  enable  the  reader  to  study 
particular  aspects  of  the  rather  lengthy  treatise. 

James  B.  Browning 


Miner  Teachers  College 
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Juan  Latino ,  Slave  and  Humanist.  By  V.  B.  Spratlin.  (New 

York:  Spinner  Press,  Inc.,  1938.  Pp.  216.) 

Juan  Latino  belongs  to  that  class  of  Africans  who,  taken  from 
the  wilds  of  Africa  into  the  circles  of  the  learned  in  Europe, 
proved  by  actual  achievement  that  the  Negro  race  is  endowed 
with  the  same  mental  capacity  found  in  other  branches  of  the 
human  family.  Wliat  he  demonstrated  among  the  Spaniards  was 
in  a  sense  duplicated  by  Angelo  Soliman  in  the  Holy  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  by  Abram  Hannibal  in  Russia,  by  A.  AY.  Amo  in  Germany, 
by  J.  E.  J.  Captein  in  Holland,  by  Lislet  Geoffroy  and  Le  Cheva¬ 
lier  de  Saint  Georges  in  France,  by  Ignatius  Sancho  in  England 
and  by  Phillis  Wheatley  in  America. 

Juan  Latino  distinguished  himself  as  a  Latin  scholar.  Like 

Adrian,  who  was  such  a  scholar  in  Greek  that  the  Romans  called 

him  the  Greek,  this  Negro  for  similar  proficiency  in  the  language 

of  the  Romans  was  called  Juan  Latino.  And  he  was  no  freak. 

He  showed  evidence  of  a  well  rounded  development  with  a  broad 

acquaintance  with  things  in  general  while  excelling  in  Latin  in 

particular.  He  was  elevated  to  a  position  of  trust  as  a  professor 

a  Granada  and  wrote  in  Latin  poems  which  impressed  the  most 

scholarly  men  of  his  time.  As  a  man  of  such  great  merit  he  was 

recognized  by  Cervantes,  the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  which  is 

even  today  regarded  by  some  thinkers  as  the  greatest  book  of  all 
time. 

The  public  is  most  fortunate  in  having  this  excellent  treatment 
of  Juan  Latino’s  career.  Dr.  Spratlin  begins  the  work  with  an 
illuminating  introduction.  He  next  draws  upon  his  resourceful 
knowledge  of  Spanish  literature  and  history  in  discussing  Latino’s 
life  and  his  relation  with  Don  Juan  of  Austria  whose  victory  over 
the  Turks  at  Lepanto  Juan  Latino  celebrated  with  his  Austriad. 
The  author  has  immeasurably  indebted  the  public  to  him  for  his 
fine  translations  and  illuminating  comments  on  Juan  Latino’s 

poems  and  on  the  “Famous  Drama  of  Juan  Latino”  by  Die°o 
Jimenez  de  Eneiso. 

For  his  success  in  this  linguistic  and  literary  effort  the  public 
must  acclaim  Professor  Spratlin  as  a  scholar  indeed.  Here  he 
has  shown  the  ability  not  only  to  render  the  wording  of  a  work 
m  similar  expressions  of  another  tongue  but  to  translate  thought 
and  he  has  done  the  task  excellently  in  both  Latin  and  Spanish’ 
ie  author  s  rendering  of  the  play  in  an  English  version  merits 
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recognition  also  as  a  scholar  in  English  of  a  rank  which  few  in 
this  sphere  as  their  chosen  field  have  attained.  The  historian 
seeing  Spain  through  the  eyes  of  this  scholar  can  learn  much 
about  the  Iberian  Peninsula  which  has  not  otherwise  been  made 
available.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  convincing  evidence  of  the 
broad  sweep  which  the  mind  of  Dr.  Spratlin  has  taken  during  the 
years  which  he  has  been  mastering  not  only  the  Romance  languages 
but  the  tongue  from  which  they  sprang. 

C.  G.  Woodson 


Letters  of  James  Gillespie  Birney ,  1831-1857 .  Two  Volumes.  By 

Dwight  L.  Dumond.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  Company,  1938. 

Pp.  1189.  Price  $10.00.) 

The  author  has  already  rendered  American  historical  scholars 
a  valuable  service  in  various  fields  and  especially  recently  in  edit¬ 
ing  The  Letters  of  Theodore  Dwight  Weld,  Angelina  Grimke  Weld 
and  Sarah  Grimke — 1822-1844.  The  production  of  these  two  vol¬ 
umes  under  review  is  an  additional  reason  for  considering  the  pub¬ 
lic  under  obligation  to  him.  The  work  comes  fortunately  at  a  time 
when  there  are  sufficient  scientifically  trained  men  interested  in  ap¬ 
proaching  American  history  dispassionately  rather  than  indulge 
in  the  polemic  discussions  which  have  been  unproductive  of  any 
aid  to  the  clarification  of  the  tempestuous  abolition  period.  Many 
histories  following  the  Civil  War  glorified  the  leaders  of  that 
struggle  which  culminated  in  the  emancipation  of  an  oppressed 
race,  and  these  were  followed  by  the  apologists  for  secession,  who 
made  use  of  their  scientific  training  in  defending  the  lost  cause  and 
the  illegal  methods  by  which  the  Negro  was  eliminated  from  poli¬ 
tics.  We  have  not  reached  the  end  of  such  biased  treatment,  but 
truth  will  some  day  get  a  hearing  through  the  source  material 
made  available  by  such  works  as  Professor  Dumond ’s  Letters  of 
James  Gillespie  Birney,  1831-1857 . 

Of  the  record  of  Birney  we  are  generally  well  informed. 
Through  these  letters,  however,  we  learn  more  about  his  activities 
as  a  slaveholder  of  high  social  standing  in  Kentucky,  where  he 
served  in  the  legislature  of  that  state.  Next  we  find  him  as  a 
member  of  Alabama’s  first  Constitutional  Convention  and  then  as 
a  successful  lawyer  in  Huntsville.  These  letters  account  for  his 
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change  of  attitude  in  1832  when  he  reached  the  turning  point  of 
his  career  in  freeing  his  slaves  and  becoming  an  agent  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society  to  assist  in  transplanting  Negroes 
to  African  soil. 

Why  Birney  became  sufficiently  antislavery  to  go  farther  than 
the  colonizationists  were  willing  to  advance  and  joined  the  aboli¬ 
tion  forces  is  also  clarified  in  the  reading  of  these  documents. 
Much  light  is  thrown  upon  his  editing  of  the  Philanthropist  in 
Cincinnati  and  his  participation  in  the  founding  of  the  Liberal 
Party  which  nominated  him  for  president  in  1840.  His  editorials 
and  pamphlets  which  he  wrote  in  attacking  the  legal  argument  for 
slavery  from  that  time  until  his  death  constitute  some  of  the  most 
important  literature  in  bringing  about  the  destruction  of  that 
institution. 

The  value  of  this  collection  consists  not  in  merely  what  Birney 
himself  wrote  but  in  letters  to  Birney  as  well  as  from  him.  His 
connections  with  the  liberal  forces  throughout  the  country  as  well 
as  with  certain  persons  who  were  either  neutral  or  not  as  far 
advanced  in  the  struggle  as  he  was  resulted  in  a  voluminous  cor¬ 
respondence  of  much  value.  The  investigator  looking  for  the 
truth  rather  than  for  biased  versions  of  what  transpired  during 
those  days  will  find  these  two  volumes  a  great  aid.  Certainly  the 
antislavery  struggle  and  other  correlated  social  movements  begin¬ 
ning  in  America  at  that  time  are  extensively  illuminated  in  these 
pages.  Works  of  this  order  now  being  made  available  supply  the 
data  for  the  reconstruction  of  our  point  of  view  with  respect  to 
American  history  during  the  antebellum  period. 

C.  G.  Woodson 


The,  American  Race  Problem.  Second  edition  revised  and  reset. 

By  Edward  B.  Reuter.  (New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  Company 

1938.  Pp.  430.  Price  $3.00.) 

The  work  bearing  this  title  when  appearing  a  few  years  ago 

made  the  impression  of  a  new  thought  out  of  the  dry  ground _ 

from  the  source  from  which  the  study  of  the  Negro  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  much  attention.  The  first  books  on  sociology  generally 
referred  to  the  Negro  as  a  liability  of  the  world  and  prophesied 
that  in  the  effort  to  fuse  the  races  or  exterminate  those  undesirable 
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for  such  a  purpose  the  Negroes  would  be  destroyed  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Dr.  Reuter,  however,  discredited  the  idea  of  racial 
inferiority  as  a  theory  long  advanced  but  never  proved,  and  here 
and  there  in  his  book  he  admitted  that  Negroes  had  shown  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  little  worth  although  not  sufficient  to  warrant  very 
much  attention.  In  the  revised  edition  of  this  book  the  same 
thought  is  retained  with  certain  additions  and  embellishments 
which  enable  him  to  present  the  same  point  of  view  with  greater 
effect. 

Dr.  Reuter’s  book,  however,  is  somewhat  like  that  written  some 
years  ago  by  Hankins,  who  set  out  “to  prove”  that  the  Negro  is 
not  an  inferior  race  and  ended  by  “proving”  that  the  Negro  is 
inferior.  Throughout  The  American  Race  Problem  one  finds  the 
same  sort  of  inconsistency.  What  the  Negro  has  done  he  has  not 
done,  what  he  is  he  is  not,  what  he  is  doing  he  is  not  doing,  and 
what  he  can  do  he  cannot  do.  Certainly  this  book  is  in  advance 
of  Dr.  Reuter’s  first  essay,  The  Mulatto ,  when  he  drew  upon  the 
records  of  black  men  in  America  to  prove  that  yellow  Negroes  are 
their  superior  and  whites  are  the  superiors  of  the  latter.  But  a 
careful  examination  of  The  American  Race  Problem  will  convince 
even  the  casual  reader  that,  although  it  contains  some  comments 
showing  fairness,  it  is  mainly  a  conglomeration  of  inconsistencies 
and  self-contradictions. 

For  example,  on  page  292  in  discussing  the  outlook  for  Negro 
education  after  having  summarized  the  significant  achievements  in 
this  field  he  seems  to  regret  that  the  Negro  schools  are  passing 
more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  Negroes  because  Negroes  are 
inferior  to  whites  as  teachers.  What  has  he  to  prove  that  Negro 
teachers  and  administrators  are  not  superior  to  such  whites  as 
cannot  do  better  than  to  remain  in  Negro  schools?  Negro  colleges, 
he  believes,  are  inferior  and  the  products  of  them  will  have  in¬ 
ferior  training. 

To  write  of  the  Negro  schools  in  the  way  that  he  does,  the 
author  certainly  shows  a  misconception  of  Negro  education.  In 
the  backward  south  the  Negro  can  do  no  better  than  to  have 
schools  and  colleges  of  his  own,  and  fortunately  the  standards  of 
these  are  being  rapidly  raised.  While  the  Negro  may  lose  on  one 
hand  in  not  having  teachers  as  well  qualified  as  those  in  most  of 
the  white  colleges,  he  will  gain  on  the  other  from  the  personal 
contact  and  the  opportunity  for  participation  in  the  activities  of 
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these  colleges  which  are  often  closed  in  institutions  where  they 
are  in  a  hopeless  minority.  In  his  segregated  state,  moreover,  the 
Negro  student,  realizing  that  he  is  in  a  struggle,  is  stimulated  to 
greater  endeavor  than  the  white  student  who  rests  always  on  his 
bed  of  roses.  The  author  fails  to  realize,  moreover,  that  in  scholars 
like  Horace  Mann  Bond,  Lorenzo  Dow  Turner,  V.  B.  Spratlin, 
Charles  H.  Wesley,  Ernest  Everett  Just,  A.  Philip  Randolph, 
Abram  L.  Harris,  Charles  H.  Houston,  and  Sterling  A.  Brown  the 
Negroes  have  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  time. 

Referring  to  the  interest  of  the  Negro  in  his  history  on  pages 
300  and  397,  Reuter  takes  the  position  that  the  Negro  has  no  his¬ 
tory  while  conceding  on  the  same  pages  that  the  race  has  achieved 
some  things  worthwhile.  He  sees  harm  in  the  effort  of  the  Negro 
to  penetrate  his  background  and  yet  concedes  that  there  is  an 
educational  value  in  the  movement.  Opinions  thus  expressed  mean 
nothing. 

It  is  very  clear  from  reading  this  book  that  Dr.  Reuter  is  not 
informed  in  Negro  life  and  history  except  so  far  as  traditional 
theory  and  the  reading  of  books  in  his  restricted  circle  may  be 
concerned.  Certainly  he  does  not  show  very  much  knowledge  of 
the  African  background  when  he  follows  the  old  school  of  biased 
commentators  who  have  labeled  almost  every  achievement  by  the 
Negro  as  having  been  prompted  from  without.  The  application 
of  science  in  the  field  of  ethnology  and  anthropology  tell  a  dif¬ 
ferent  story.  This  book,  then,  consists  mainly  of  the  wabblings  of 
an  inadequately  informed  mind. 

C.  G.  Woodson 


Tell  My  Horse .  By  Zora  Neale  Hurston.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B. 

Lippincott  Company,  1938.  Pp.  301.  Price  $3.00.) 

Zora  Neale  Hurston  as  a  writer  is  almost  sui  generis.  She  is 
regarded  as  a  novelist,  but  at  the  same  time  she  is  more  of  an 
anthropologist  than  a  novelist.  Most  of  us  can  appreciate  a  novel 
but  few  have  any  conception  of  the  functions  of  an  anthropologist. 
After  being  trained  at  Barnard  College  of  Columbia  University, 
where  she  came  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  she  did 
some  field  work  in  Alabama  and  Florida  for  the  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History  in  cooperation  with  Dr. 
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Elsie  Clews  Parson,  representing  the  American  Folklore  Society. 
Her  first  production  was  an  article  entitled  “Cudjo’s  Own  Story 
of  the  Last  African  Slaver,”  published  in  The  Journal  of  Ne¬ 
gro  History  in  1927. 

This  was  the  story  of  the  only  survivor  of  the  last  cargo  of 
slaves  brought  from  Africa  to  the  United  States  in  1859.  These 
slaves  were  landed  not  far  from  Mobile,  and  there  they  developed  as 
a  community  consisting  of  Africans,  or  of  the  children  and  grand¬ 
children  of  these  captives.  In  this  service  Miss  Hurston  gained 
an  insight  into  the  background  of  the  Negro  which  few  of  her 
race  have  had  the  penetration  to  appreciate.  She  learned  not  only 
to  appreciate  the  culture  of  these  people  but  how  to  live  and  move 
among  them  in  order  to  portray  to  the  world  their  thought  and 
feeling  and  action.  The  books  which  she  has  written  since  that 
time  give  evidence  of  her  unusual  ability  thus  to  function  as  an 
investigator  and  an  author. 

In  the  recognition  of  her  ability  she  has  been  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  had  for  two  years  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  to  enable  her  to 
extend  her  efforts  into  the  West  Indies,  especially  Haiti  and 
Jamaica.  This  work,  Tell  My  Horse,  is  based  upon  the  practices 
of  the  undeveloped  element  of  the  people  in  those  parts.  She  did 
not  collect  stories  from  books.  They  are  known  to  be  inadequate. 
She  went  among  the  people  in  their  daily  walks,  won  their  confi¬ 
dence  and  moved  them  to  speak  to  her  out  of  the  depths  of  their 
hearts.  She  can  give,  then,  the  inside  story  of  voodoo  on  these 
islands,  for  she  saw  these  scenes  enacted  and  participated  in  them 
herself.  These  interesting  situations  and  manifestations  she  has 
described  in  highly  literary,  even  poetic,  language  of  which  she 
is  capable.  Here  we  learn  of  superstition,  primitive  rites — 
strange  customs  which  few  have  taken  time  to  study  scientifically. 
These,  moreover,  are  presented  as  mystery,  weirdness,  comedy  and 
tragedy  which  give  convincing  evidence  of  the  transplantation  of 
African  culture  to  America.  The  book,  then,  is  an  important 
chapter  in  the  conflict  and  fusion  of  cultures. 

The  make-up  of  the  book  deserves  consideration.  It  is  not 
merely  a  reproduction  of  these  stories  in  printed  form.  The  book 
is  neatly  made  and  well  illustrated  to  assist  in  grasping  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  stories.  From  Jamaica  we  have  such  stories  as  the 
‘ 4 Rooster’s  Nest,”  “Curry  Goat,”  “Hunting  the  Wild  Hog”  and 
“Nighf  Song  after  Death.”  From  Haiti  we  learn  of  the  “Voo- 
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doo  and  Voodoo  Gods,”  the  “Isles  of  La  Gonave,”  “Archahaie,” 
“Zombies,”  “Sect  Rouge”  and  “Parlay  Cheval,”  which  means 
Tell  My  Horse.  Interwoven  are  observations  on  the  people  of  the 
present  day  and  some  account  of  their  past.  A  number  of  selec¬ 
tions  of  the  music  of  Haiti  appear  in  the  appendix.  The  work  is 
entertaining  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  value  which  scholars 
must  take  into  consideration  in  the  study  of  the  Negro  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

C.  G.  Woodson 


The  Negro’s  God.  By  Benjamin  E.  Mays.  (Boston:  Chapman  and 

Grimes,  1938.  Pp.  269.  Price  $2.00.) 

During  recent  years  Father  J.  J.  Williams,  of  the  department 
of  anthropology  of  Boston  College,  has  been  producing  what  he 
designates  as  a  series  of  monographs  entitled  Africa’s  God,  each 
dealing  separately  with  the  tribal  conception  of  God  in  certain 
areas  of  Africa  delimited  by  natural,  social  and  political  barriers. 
What  Father  Williams  has  done,  however,  is  to  discuss  and  sum¬ 
marize  mainly  what  foreigners  observing  Africans  have  thought 
about  them.  That  his  conclusions  would  naturally  be  questionable 
goes  without  the  saying. 

Concurrently  Dean  Mays,  of  Howard  University,  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  study  of  the  conception  of  God 
found  among  Negroes  of  the  United  States.  In  this  study  he  has 
relied  upon  what  the  Negroes  themselves  have  reflected  in  their 
own  literature  which  evidently  presents  a  clearer  picture  than 
what  was  possible  under  the  procedure  of  the  study  of  the  Negro 
in  Africa  mainly  through  the  eyes  and  minds  of  foreigners.  Yet 
we  can  raise  here  the  question  as  to  whether  Dean  Mays  has  pene¬ 
trated  the  depths  of  the  mind  of  the  Negro  when  he  examined 
mainly  what  the  literate  and  aggressive  spokesmen  of  the  race 
have  said.  We  do  not  find  in  The  Negro’s  God,  then,  the  concep¬ 
tion  developed  in  the  mind  of  the  Negro  backwoodsmen,  share¬ 
croppers,  menials,  mechanics  and  artisans  who  constitute  the  large 
majority  of  the  Negro  population. 

Much  of  the  literature  upon  which  Dean  Mays  has  relied  for 
his  conclusions  has  been  produced  by  persons  who  have  never  had 
any  large  following  among  Negroes  and  in  some  cases  have  been 
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discredited  by  the  masses.  In  this  book  there  is  a  chapter  entitled 
“ Literature  of  the  Negro  Masses,”  but  the  sermons,  addresses,  and 
poems  which  are  quoted  are  the  productions  of  the  talented  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  race  who  merely  expressed  what  they  thought,  imagined 
or  exaggerated  for  literary  purposes.  Even  the  folksongs  of  a 
people  cannot  be  considered  as  expressing  exactly  what  they  think 
and  feel.  The  legendary  and  mythical  elements  are  always  present 
in  such  traditional  literature.  Dean  Mays’  book,  therefore,  is 
merely  the  beginning  of  a  much  needed  extensive  study  of  the 
Negro’s  conception  of  God. 

In  The  Negro’s  God  the  author  undertakes  to  summarize  the 
conception  of  God  of  Negro  leaders  according  to  three  epochs, 
namely,  from  1760  to  1865,  from  1865  to  1914,  and  from  1914  to 
the  present  time.  During  the  first  period  covering  slavery  the 
author  contends  that  the  Negro’s  conception  of  God  was  the  tradi¬ 
tional  one  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible.  This  conception  was  modified 
as  the  Negro  passed  through  the  reconstruction  and  its  undoing, 
followed  by  increasing  prejudice  and  social  repression.  During 
this  last  period,  following  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  the 
Negro’s  conception  has  shown  a  tendency  to  change  still  further 
from  the  traditional  conception  to  the  extreme  of  atheism. 

It  is  clear  that  The  Negro’s  God  has  a  value  only  in  the  hands 
of  persons  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  background  and  pres¬ 
ent  status  of  the  race.  Otherwise  the  reader  is  liable  to  be  misled 
by  what  is  herein  labeled  as  the  thought  of  the  masses  just  as  the 
public  was  misled  by  the  dramatization  of  another  conception  of 
God  in  Green  Pastures.  In  The  Negro’s  God  we  do  find  a  helpful 
discussion  of  the  reaction  of  the  Negro  to  religion  while  passing 
through  social  and  economic  crises,  experiencing  skeptical  moods 
because  of  a  disillusionment  in  the  failure  of  prophesies  which 
heralded  the  solution  of  their  problems  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  religion.  The  data  set  forth  in  this  work,  however,  do 
not  show  as  clearly  as  they  should  that  the  change  in  the  Negro’s 
conception  of  God  did  not  result  altogether  from  his  persecution 
but  was  due  to  some  extent  to  the  changing  conception  of  God 
among  the  whites  themselves  at  the  same  time.  In  a  sense,  there¬ 
fore,  the  American  Negro’s  conception  of  God  is  still  that  of  those 
around  him  rather  than  any  special  contribution  which  he  has 
made  himself. 


C.  G.  Woodson 
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Tom  Watson:  Agrarian  Rebel.  By  C.  Van  Woodward.  (New  York, 

The  McMillan  Company,  1938.  Pp.  517.  Price  $3.75.) 

This  work  gives  a  clear  and  chronological  account  of  the  life 
and  times  of  Watson.  His  Quaker  ancestry,  youthful  experiences, 
social  class,  and  rise  as  the  spokesman  of  the  agrarian  masses  of 
Georgia  are  portrayed  accurately  and  dispassionately.  The  social 
composition  of  the  post-reconstruction  era  in  Georgia  and  the 
lower  South  in  general  may  be  vividly  discerned  in  this  careful 
study.  Woodward  submits  the  essential  facts  which  are  substan¬ 
tiated  by  pertinent  sources  from  which  the  student  may  readily 
comprehend  the  swirling  forces  which  jarred  the  bourbon  founda¬ 
tions  into  bankruptcy.  The  rise  of  the  poor  whites  and  their 
assumption  of  supreme  political  authority  in  the  region  show  the 
factors  which  made  the  colorful  career  of  Tom  Watson  possible. 
“New  Departure  Democrats’  ’  very  appropriately  supersedes 
“Bourbons”  in  describing  the  political  and  economic  leadership  of 
Brown,  Colquitt,  Gordon,  and  Grady.  This  differentiation  is  strik¬ 
ing  because  it  so  truthfully  explains  these  stalwart  agents  of 
northern  capital  and  the  “economic  carpet  bagger.”  The  accounts 
of  this  functionary  seem  more  significant  in  this  book  than  many 
other  fundamentals  of  biography.  Historians  have  spent  so  much 
time  discrediting  the  “political  carpet  bagger”  that  his  more  im¬ 
portant  economic  contemporary  has  been  largely  overlooked.  Wat¬ 
son’s  contribution  to  recent  American  political  thought  is  also 
evident  in  this  study  of  biography. 

The  author  has  been  fortunate  in  his  access  to  the  best  collec¬ 
tions  and  sources  on  his  subject,  Watson’s  voluminous  writings 
left  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  available  materials  to  say 
nothing  of  the  biographer’s  acquaintance  with  the  section  in  which 
the  subject  lived  and  rose  to  prominence.  The  analysis  and  inter¬ 
pretations  seem  quite  dispassionate  and  thorough,  although  further 
removal  from  the  region  might  have  prevented  some  of  Wood¬ 
ward’s  possible  predilections  regarding  the  Solid  South.  Argu¬ 
ments  of  southerners  in  justification  of  this  political  ideology  are 
understandable  and  may  be  inferred  from  the  development  and 
treatment  of  Watson  as  a  political  figure.  The  resulting  organi¬ 
zation  which  is  based  upon  chronological  data  possibly  prevents 
the  book  from  reaching  biographical  levels  which  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  Nevins  and  others.  Many  merits  of  economic,  political, 
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and  social  interpretations,  however,  outweigh  any  anticlimax  of 
the  work  as  biography. 

Woodward  gives  a  dispassionate  account  of  the  advent  of 
northern  capital  and  its  program  in  Georgia  reconstruction  which 
was  essentially  similar  to  that  in  other  sections  of  the  South.  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  historians  will  find  an  invaluable  analysis  of  the 
subtle  way  in  which  the  masters  of  northern  capital  proceeded  to 
exploit  the  erstwhile  lords  of  the  southern  manors.  Laymen  and 
scholars  may  see  in  this  biography  the  passing  of  the  bourbons  and 
the  recruiting  of  the  “New  Departure  Democrats’ ’  who  held 
Georgia  in  their  grip  for  more  than  three  decades.  The  oratory 
of  Grady  and  the  pungent  appeals  of  Brown,  Colquitt,  and  Gor¬ 
don  led  a  crusade  on  investment  which  the  author  describes  and 
supports  with  convincing  evidence.  Laymen  and  scholars  may 
readily  grasp  the  capitalistic  techniques.  These  are  shown  with 
the  backing  of  Jay  Gould  and  others  in  exploiting  land,  natural 
resources,  transportation,  and  manufacturing. 

Agrarian  woes  in  Georgia  were  fertile  soil  in  which  Watson 
cultivated  his  political  ideas.  The  consciousness  of  the  rural 
masses  was  dormant  until  Watson  became  their  spokesman  in  the 
early  eighties.  He  stimulated  as  no  other  southern  leader  and 
thinker  has  done  the  emergence  of  the  white  masses  and  revealed 
that  their  political  and  economic  interests  were  inseparable  from 
those  of  the  similarly  situated  Negroes.  His  attempt  to  merge 
these  social  elements  into  a  movement  of  reform  was  courageous 
and  heroic  to  an  extent  which  Woodward  makes  it  possible  plainly 
to  be  seen.  The  facts,  however,  enable  the  scholar  to  discern  also 
the  fundamental  contribution  of  Watson  to  southern  and  national 
political  thought.  That  Watson’s  vision  transcended  mere  agra¬ 
rianism  is  further  evident  in  the  well  known  program  of  the 
Populist  party  which  has  been  largely  incorporated  into  much  of 
the  progressive  legislation  of  the  Democrats  and  Republicans  of 
this  and  the  preceding  generations. 

Watson’s  career  is  described  through  the  period  which  ended 
in  1896,  the  following  interlude  of  eight  years,  and  his  enigmatic 
and  paradoxical  shifting  experiences  between  1904  and  1922.  An 
understanding  of  the  Rebel’s  last  years  may  be  discerned  from  a 
rigorous  examination  of  the  period  which  closed  with  the  election 
of  1896.  While  the  author  has  not  given  sufficient  consideration  to 
this  very  desirable  task,  he  has  supplied  adequate  information  for 
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the  technically  trained  scholar  or  layman  to  draw  valid  conclu¬ 
sions.  For  example,  the  ideology  of  the  color  line  and  the  relent¬ 
less  and  often  unscrupulous  excesses  of  Democratic  politicians 
undoubtedly  left  Watson  a  psychopathic  person  after  1904.  During 
the  nineties  he  correctly  seized  the  common  interests  of  the  white 
and  colored  cotton  growers  and  endeavored  to  combine  these  ele¬ 
ments  politically  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  local  mores.  For  a 
while  he  is  shown  successfully  crashing  the  color  line  in  politics. 
This  unspeakable  violation  of  the  sanctioned  political  conventions 
and  proprieties  aroused  the  Democratic  agents  of  capitalism,  who 
decreed  to  stop  Watson  by  resorting  to  the  arguments  and  methods 
which  still  maintain  the  Solid  South.  This  frustration  at  home 
and  similar  ill-fortune  in  allying  the  South  with  the  agrarian  West 
increased  the  Rebel’s  bitterness  and  disillusionment.  The  author 
shows  that,  notwithstanding  blasted  ambitions,  Watson  remained 
the  political  idol  of  Georgia  masses  by  making  and  just  as  often 
unmaking  every  politician  of  consequence  until  1922. 

Woodward  indicates  that  the  Negro  became  the  brunt  of  Wat¬ 
son  s  tirades  of  revenge  and  frustration.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  Rebel  seems  to  have  concluded  that  his  punishment  was  magni¬ 
fied  to  the  extent  of  political  crucifixion  because  he  had  dared  to 
lead  Negroes  into  forbidden  political  areas.  Intolerance  toward 
the  Catholic  Church  has  explanation  in  the  collusion  of  the  Walsh 
forces  at  Augusta  in  1894  which  robbed  Watson  of  a  seat  in  Con¬ 
gress  through  sheer  fraud.  In  the  famous  Frank  case  the  suspected 
forces  of  outside  capitalism  receive  a  blast  which  Watson  made 
against  what  he  considered  sinister  influences  in  his  previous 
struggles.  The  author  does  not,  of  course,  include  in  his  inter¬ 
pretations  these  factors  in  Watson’s  crusade  against  Catholics, 
Jews,  and  Negroes.  In  the  Frank  case  the  dishonors  (excepting 
the  lynching)  were  unquestionably  equal.  Frank  and  his  able 
counsel  resorted  to  the  master-slave  tradition  that  ”the  testimony 
of  a  Negro  is  null  and  void  against  a  white  man.”  Watson  mar¬ 
shalled  circumstantial  evidence  which  swept  away  the  implication 
of  Frank’s  Negro  accomplice. 

The  value  of  this  book  will  be  outstanding  to  political  as  well 
as  social  and  economic  historians.  Watson’s  career  prior  to  1896 
reveals  original  political  thinking  which  deserves  serious  consid¬ 
eration.  Just  as  John  C.  Calhoun,  regardless  of  the  verdict  of 
history,  remains  probably  America’s  most  subtle  political  thinker, 
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Thomas  E.  Watson  merits  similar  rank  as  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  political  thinkers  whom  the  South  and  nation  has  pro¬ 
duced  since  the  Civil  War. 

Students  of  southern  history  will  find  this  work  one  of  the 
most  significant  contributions  for  1938.  While  critical  standards 
of  biography  may  question  seriously  the  emphasis  upon  faults 
rather  than  virtues,  this  shortcoming  is  more  than  compensated  in 
Woodward’s  presentation  of  economic  and  social  details.  The 
book,  therefore,  as  social,  economic,  and  political  history  constitutes 
a  rare  contribution.  It  should  be  heartily  welcomed  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  liberal  scholars  who  are  daring  to  explore  the 
South  realistically. 

W.  M.  Brewer 

Miner  Teachers  College 


The  Black  Man  in  White  America.  By  John  G.  Van  Deusen. 

(Washington,  D.  C.  The  Associated  Publishers,  1938.  Pp.  338. 

Price  $3.25.) 

The  Black  Man  in  White  America  is  a  comprehensive  and  thor¬ 
ough  account  of  the  Negro  in  the  contemporary  American  scene. 
The  author  sets  forth  the  role  of  colored  people  in  the  varied  eco¬ 
nomic,  cultural,  political,  and  social  activities  which  constitute 
their  life  and  labor.  He  analyzes  such  problems  as :  race  inferiority, 
migration,  congestion  in  northern  areas,  wages,  politics,  crime, 
lynching,  the  press,  music,  literature,  and  religion.  Practically 
every  aspect  of  this  minority  group’s  participation  in  our  present 
complicated  social  order  is  included.  The  mazes  of  subtle  factors 
and  forces  which  are  at  work  receive  detached  treatment  which  is 
refreshing  and  at  the  same  time  rigorous.  While  the  subject  in¬ 
evitably  deals  with  the  most  bitter  and  corroding  circumstances, 
Van  Deusen  has  succeeded  in  describing  them  dispassionately.  The 
book  assembles  economic  and  social  data  for  the  interested  layman 
as  well  as  the  scholar  who  is  examining  recent  Negro  life  and 
history  scientifically.  Previously  this  task  has  been  undertaken 
in  many  incoherent  monographs,  but  in  a  much  less  scholarly 
manner.  A  scientific  synthesis  of  economic  and  sociological  mate¬ 
rials  is  clearly  and  systematically  developed  from  truths  which 
may  sting,  but  they  have  possibilities  of  tremendous  enlightenment 
which  is  sorely  needed. 
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The  sources  which  have  been  used  are  voluminous  and  the 
problem  of  evaluating  them  has  been  painstakingly  handled.  Nat¬ 
urally,  some  controversial  materials  have  been  used,  but  these  have 
increased  rather  than  diminished  the  more  valid  information  which 
the  author  has  secured  from  nearly  every  conceivable  source.  In¬ 
fallible  evidence  is  abstruse  and  very  difficult  to  correlate  with 
every  phase  of  such  a  problem  as  that  of  the  Black  Man  in  White 
America.  One  seldom  finds  in  this  type  of  growing  historical  and 
sociological  literature  such  judicial  temper  and  capacity  calmly  to 
interpret  dubious  issues  as  Van  Deusen  exhibits.  There  are,  of 
course,  some  errors  which  occur  in  mistaken  emphasis  upon  news¬ 
paper  articles  as  well  as  in  such  educational  reports  as  those  of 
Thomas  Jesse  Jones.  Notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the  materials, 
the  author  has  attained  a  surprisingly  high  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  author  cuts  through  maudlin  sentiment,  tense  emotion¬ 
alism,  and  brutal  facts  to  present  a  neglected  area  of  American 
social  history  from  new  points  of  view.  Bristling  disadvantages 
and  proscribed  limitations  are  diagnosed  with  precision  which 
demonstrates  the  dire  necessity  of  technical  scholarship  in  any 
approach  to  controversial  problems.  Tragedy,  unbelievable  striv¬ 
ings,  and  truly  worthy  attainments  are  unmasked  to  speak  for 
themselves  in  answer  to  moot  questions.  Paradoxes  and  conflicts 
of  bitterness  and  frustration  are  flashed  upon  the  screen  where 
they  may  be  of  invaluable  service  to  patient  seekers  of  the  truth 
which  this  book  brings  to  light.  More  than  cold  facts  are  un¬ 
earthed — here  are  literal  moving  pictures  of  the  colored  man’s 
slough  of  despond  in  this  generation  and  achievements  which  must 
hearten  him  with  hope  for  continued  struggle.  Some  choices  of 
materials  involved  inevitable  mistakes  in  evaluation  and  interpre¬ 
tation.  .  These,  however,  are  negligible  in  contrast  to  the  fine  spirit 
of  critical  inquiry  which  has  lured  the  author  to  explore  prac¬ 
tically  every  available  source  of  materials. 

Van  Deusen  has  added  a  chapter  to  contemporary  social  history 
which  will  be  welcomed  by  courageous  scholars  and  intelligent  lay¬ 
men  who  are  penetrating  some  of  the  most  neglected  areas  in  their 
attempts  to  understand  recent  America  realistically.  At  no  time 
in  the  history  of  the  republic  has  the  sort  of  analysis  which  is 
illustrated  in  this  book  been  more  necessary.  Statesmen,  politi¬ 
cians,  humanitarians,  and  even  high  churchmen  are  vociferous  in 
their  condemnation  of  Nazi  and  Fascist  excesses.  The  revelations 
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of  the  Black  Man  in  White  America  would  compel  some  of  these 
crusaders  to  ask  themselves:  “Can  we  truthfully  point  the  finger 
of  scorn  and  say  holier  we  are  than  thou?”  Individual  and  public 
functionaries  who  have  been  indifferent  or  oblivious  in  the  past  can 
ill  afford  longer  to  neglect  the  colored  man’s  role  in  American  life 
and  culture.  Such  researches  as  this  will  help  to  blaze  the  course 
for  reforms  which  are  needed  by  the  disadvantaged  Negroes  no 
whit  less  than  sympathetic  understanding  by  their  more  fortunate 
dominant  neighbors. 

The  values  of  this  work  are  immediately  obvious  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  as  well  as  the  scholar  who  should  be  increasingly  stimu¬ 
lated  to  investigate  the  whole  American  social  scene.  Van  Deusen 
shows  conclusively  that  no  economic  or  cultural  segment  of  Negro 
life  and  history  can  longer  be  omitted  from  research  which  is 
designed  to  make  worthwhile  contributions  to  knowledge.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  most  outstanding  value  of  this  book  will  accrue  in  a 
preface  to  understanding  which  is  so  urgently  needed.  The  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  master-slave  ideology  is  stripped  bare  and  shown  to  be 
fundamentally  responsible  for  numerous  difficulties  which  still 
cause  suffering  and  distress  to  countless  thousands.  One  tenth  of 
the  nation’s  population  is  shown  to  be  waging  as  relentless  strug¬ 
gle  for  economic  emancipation  as  that  of  the  abolitionists  seventy- 
five  years  ago  for  the  physical  freedom  of  the  slaves.  The  findings 
and  interpretations  of  the  author  indicate  the  dire  necessity  of  a 
new  approach  through  basic  recognition  of  the  black  man’s  hu¬ 
manity  and  respect  for  his  personality.  Overshadowing  other 
values  of  the  book  is  its  significant  contribution  to  the  growing 
liberalism  of  scholars  who  are  daring  through  scientific  research  to 
tell  the  truth  no  matter  how  distasteful  it  may  be. 

W.  M.  Brewer 

Miner  Teachers  College 


The  Black  Jacobins ,  Toussaint  Louverture  and  the  San  Domingo, 
Revolution.  By  C.  L.  R.  James.  (New  York:  The  Dial  Press, 
1938.  Pp.  238.  Price  $3.75.) 

Some  years  ago  when  there  was  published  Dr.  G.  R.  Simpson’s 
annotated  edition  of  Gragnon-Lacoste’s  Toussaint  Louverture  for 
school  purposes  a  prominent  reviewer,  while  complimenting  the 
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effort,  expressed  his  regret  that  the  biography  was  not  in  the 
English  language  so  that  American  Negroes,  the  majority  of  whom 
speak  this  tongue,  might  read  this  interesting  story  of  a  hero  of  their 
own  blood.  And  the  record  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  great  im¬ 
pression  which  Toussaint  Louverture  made  few  authors  of  great 
merit  have  recorded  his  career  in  the  English  language.  Numer¬ 
ous  references  are  made  by  such  writers  to  the  Haitian  Revolution 
and  its  hero,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  superficial  book  by  Paul 
Waxman,  entitled  The  Black  Napoleon ,  a  real  biography  of  the 
black  liberator  of  Haiti  has  never  appeared  in  English.  Proslavery 
America  did  not  desire  such  a  production  and  imperialistic  Europe 
did  not  need  it. 

Persons  who  have  had  to  study  Toussaint  Louverture ’s  career 
have  usually  followed  that  of  Gragnon-Lacoste  referred  to  above 
and  such  works  as  Saint  Remy’s  La  vie  de  Toussaint  Louverture , 
A.  Nemour  s  Histoire  de  la  Captivite  et  de  la  Mort  de  Toussaint 
Louverture  and  Anatoli  Vinogradov’s  Black  Consul ,  a  translated 
biography  which  appeared  in  London  in  1935.  Introducing  this 
volume  on  this  higher  level  which  the  career  of  Toussaint  Louver¬ 
ture  deserves,  Mr.  James  has  rendered  the  public  a  service  for 
which  he  merits  the  attention  due  a  scholar  who  blazes  the  way  in 
an  all  but  neglected  field. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  career  of  Toussaint  Louverture  and  his 
coworkers  and  successors  the  author  shows  a  clear  grasp  of  the 
duty  before  him.  In  the  very  title  itself  he  tries  to  show  the 
spirit  of  the  men  behind  the  rebellion  against  slavery  and  the 
struggle  for  the  freedom  of  their  country.  They  were  really  Black 
Jacobins  with  Toussaint  Louverture  as  a  moving  spirit  by  which 
they  were  motivated  to  endure  the  trials  which  they  encountered 
in  that  effort  and  the  struggle  unto  the  completion  of  their  task. 
The  story,  then,  is  not  only  that  of  Toussaint  Louverture  but  in 
the  same  picture  appear  Henri  Christophe,  Mentor  and  Dessalines 
in  their  respective  roles.  All  these,  moreover,  are  made  actors  in 
an  international  drama.  With  this  comprehensive  view  of  the 
history  of  the  island  and  those  who  made  it  the  author  has  given 
the  public  a  work  which  surpasses  any  production  in  this  field 
hitherto  published. 

The  author  gives  us  new  pictures  of  the  development  of  the 
story.  Certainly  we  expect  the  rehearsal  of  the  proud  mulattoes 
and  slaves,  the  noble  women  in  that  rising,  and  the  free  Negroes  in 
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the  crisis.  In  the  development  of  the  story,  however,  the  book 
clarifies  the  matter  of  class  distinctions  with  respect  to  slave  and 
free  and  with  respect  to  master  and  slave,  and  thus  helps  the 
reader  to  understand  the  struggles  among  those  island  groups 
themselves  in  order  to  appreciate  the  shifting  of  victory  from  one 
side  to  the  other  in  the  battles  of  the  Haitains  against  the 
foreigner. 

In  this  book,  moreover,  appear  a  broad  treatment  of  the  inter¬ 
national  forces  bearing  upon  the  struggle  in  Haiti.  We  under¬ 
stand  the  movement  better  when  we  see  the  picture  of  Abbe  Gre- 
goire  and  his  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Blacks,  the  question  as 
it  appears  in  the  press  of  France,  and  the  legal  action  taken  there 
with  regard  to  slavery.  The  author  believes  that  modern  Tous- 
saints,  Christophes  and  Dessalines  will  rise  in  our  day  to  deliver 
us  from  imperialism  and  usher  in  a  reign  of  international  So¬ 
cialism.  With  all  these  advantages  over  other  works  brought  out 
in  this  field,  Black  Jacobins  deserves  a  warm  welcome  and  an  ex¬ 
tensive  circulation. 


W.  G.  Seabrook 
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Books  of  American  History 

Among  certain  books  of  American  History  bearing  especially 
upon  the  Negro  are  the  following:  The  Negro  in  the  Political 
Classics  of  the  American  Government,  by  Arthur  J.  Smith  (1724 
Seventh  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.) ,  which  gives  biograph¬ 
ical  sketches  of  every  Negro  who  has  served  in  Congress  since  1870; 
Human  Side  of  a  People  and  the  Right  Name,  by  Raphael  P. 
Powell  (New  York:  The  Philemon  Company,  224  West  135th  St.), 
which  discusses  the  significance  of  the  word  Negro  and  the  general 
aspects  of  the  race  problem ;  and  American  Caste  and  the  Negro 
College,  by  Buell  G.  Gallagher  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press),  a  discussion  of  racial  and  social  problems. 

Other  books  of  American  history  dealing  with  the  Negro  along 
with  many  problems  should  also  be  noted.  The  Dead  Go  Overside, 
by  Arthur  D.  Howden  Smith  (New  York:  The  Greystone  Press), 
is  an  account  of  the  slave  trade  and  its  monsters  and  horrors. 
Isaac  Franklin:  Slave  Trader  and  Planter  of  the  Old  South,  by 
Wendell  Holmes  Stephenson  (University:  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Press),  reveals  the  slave- trading  business  at  its  worst  stage 
but  does  not  bring  out  Franklin’s  high  social  standing  in  spite  of 
his  occupation  as  does  Dr.  Frederic  Bancroft’s  Slave-Trading  in 
the  Old  South.  Democracy  in  the  Making,  by  Hugh  Russell  Fraser 
(Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company)  is  a  study  of  the  Jackson- 
Tyler  era.  Secession  and  Restoration  of  Louisiana,  by  Willie  Mal- 
vin  Caskey  (University:  Louisiana  State  University  Press),  gives 
the  history  of  that  State  from  1860  to  1866,  terminating  with  the 
New  Orleans  riot.  The  Fathers,  by  Allen  Tate  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons),  takes  up  again  as  fiction  the  story  of  the  old 
South  in  which  he  still  finds  the  all  but  perfect  Dixie. 

To  these  may  be  added  as  works  of  similar  significance  A  Gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  Old  Natchez  Region,  Benjamin  L.  C.  Wailes,  by 
Charles  S.  Sydnor  (Durham:  Duke  University  Press)  ;  The  Labor 
Movement  in  America,  by  Marjorie  R.  Clark  and  S.  Fanny  Simon 
(New  York:  W.  W.  Norton)  ;  The  South:  Its  Economic-Geographic 
Development,  by  A.  E.  Perkins  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 
Inc.)  ;  Andrew  Jackson:  Portrait  of  a  President,  by  Marquis 
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James  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company);  Jefferson  Davis: 
The  Unreal  and  the  Real,  1  and  11,  by  Robert  McElroy  (New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers)  ;  Old  Sherry:  Portrait  of  a  Virginia 
Family,  by  Frank  J.  Klingberg  (Richmond:  Garrett  and  Massie, 
Inc.)  ;  Benjamin  Franklin,  by  Carl  Van  Doren  (New  York:  The 
Viking  press). 

Of  considerable  historic  significance  is  Aunt  Sarays  Wooden 
God,  by  Mercedes  Gilbert,  who  has  worked  her  way  from  Florida 
to  the  stage  on  Broadway  (Boston:  The  Christopher  Publishing 
House).  She  presents  here  the  struggle  of  the  Negro  family 
through  poverty  toward  the  ideal  of  making  a  great  man  of  a  son 
who  fails  to  fulfill  their  faith  in  him  because  of  the  handicaps 
which  he  faces  in  poverty  and  caste  and  because  of  his  own  inner 
weaknesses  which  he  does  not  overcome.  This  is  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  a  large  number  of  Negroes  of  the  United  States. 

From  WPA  workers  comes  A  Brief  History  of  the  Negro  in 
Anderson,  Indiana,  by  James  Warren  Bailey,  giving  some  valuable 
facts  as  to  the  early  Negroes  in  that  area,  the  beginnings  of  their 
churches  and  educational  efforts  among  them,  and  their  struggles 
in  the  professional,  business,  fraternal  and  journalistic  spheres.  The 
appearance  of  a  book  of  this  type  is  welcome  indeed  because  it 
will  assist  greatly  in  documenting  the  entire  history  of  the  Negro 
and  at  the  same  time  that  of  America. 

Articles  of  American  History 

Among  the  articles  of  American  History  should  be  mentioned 
the  following:  ‘‘The  Voluntary  Exile  of  Free  Negroes  of  Pensa¬ 
cola/’  by  Ruth  B.  Barr  and  Modeste  Hargis  ( Florida  Historical 
Quarterly,  July,  1938)  ;  “Some  Effects  of  the  Depression  on  the 
Negro  in  Northern  Cities,”  by  E.  Franklin  Frazier  ( Science  and 
Society,  Fall,  1938)  ;  “The  Negro  Press  Today,”  by  Frederick  G. 
Detweiler  (The  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  November,  1938)  ; 
“Slavery  and  the  Civil  War,”  by  Avery  Craven  ( The  Southern 
Review,  Autumn,  1938)  ;  “A  Georgia  Planter  and  His  Planta¬ 
tions,”  by  Dorothy  Seay  Magoffin  (The  North  Carolina  Historical 
Review ,  October,  1938);  “Hawaii:  Racial  Problem  and  Naval 
Base,”  by  George  Blakeslee  (Foreign  Affairs,  October,  1938)  ;  and 
“The  Negro  in  America,”  by  James  A.  Scott  (World  Order,  July 
and  August,  1938). 
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In  the  September,  1938,  issue  of  The  Mississippi  Valley  His¬ 
torical  Review  appeared  “The  Ordinance  of  1787,”  by  Theodore 
C.  Pease;  “The  Origin  of  the  Chinese  Issue  in  California,”  by 
Rodman  W.  Paul;  “Magnolia  Plantation,  1852-1862:  A  Decade  of 
a  Louisiana  Sugar  Plantation,”  by  J.  Carlyle  Sitterson;  “Com¬ 
missioner  Sparks  and  the  Railroad  Land  Grants,”  by  John  B. 
Rae. 

In  Latin  America  and  the  West  Indies 

Prom  the  publishers  represented  by  Dr.  Fernando  Ortiz,  the 
well-known  student  of  the  Negro  in  Cuban  history,  have  come 
Volumes  II,  III,  and  IV  of  Historia  de  la  Esclavitud  de  la  Raza 
A.f ricana  en  el  Nouevo  Mundo  y  en  Especial  en  los  Raises  Americo- 
Hispanos ,  by  Jose  Antonio  Saco.  The  first  volume  has  already 
been  received  and  reviewed  in  our  columns  by  Dr.  Richard  Pattee. 

Recently  there  appeared  a  “Report  of  Maurice  Dartigue,” 
issued  by  the  Service  National  de  la  Production  Agricole  et  de 
l’Enseignement  Rural  of  Haiti.  This  is  designated  as  Conditions 
Rurales  en  Haiti;  quelques  donnes  basees  en  partie  sur  V etude  de 
884  families. 

Along  with  these  should  be  mentioned  also  The  United  States 
and  Santo  Domingo,  1798-1875,  by  Charles  Callan  Tansill  (Balti¬ 
more:  Johns  Hopkins  Press),  a  discussion  of  one  aspect  of  our 
Caribbean  diplomacy;  The  Coming  Struggle  for  Latin  America, 
by  Carleton  Beals  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company),  a 
prophecy  of  commercial  and  political  rivalry;  Island  Treasure,  by 
Ann  Hark  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company),  a  story  of 
the  Virgin  Islands;  Brief  History  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  by  An¬ 
tonio  Jarvis  (The  Art  Shop,  St.  Thomas,  the  Virgin  Islands),  a 
community  project  covering  the  period  from  the  discovery  of  the 
group  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  Boletin  de  la  Biblioteca  de  San  Marcos  recently  ap¬ 
peared  “La  Revista  E studios  Afrocubanos  y  el  Negro  en  la  Patria 
de  Marti,”  by  Fernando  Romero,  of  Lima.  Along  with  this  might 
be  mentioned  also  an  article  on  “Jamaica  and  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion,”  by  Frederick  Pilkington  ( Empire  Review,  1938). 

Books  on  Africa 

Important  books  on  Africa  include  the  following:  Les  Antai- 
saka,  Geographie  Humaine,  Coutumes  et  Histoire  dyune  Popula- 
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tion  Malgache,  by  Hubert  Deschamps  (In-4°,  Pp.  220,  Illus.  Cartes. 
Tananarive  1936);  Yorlesungen.uber  moralische  Volkerkunde,  by 
R.  Karutz  (Stuttgart:  Ernst  Surkamp,  1938)  ;  Methods  of  Study 
of  Culture  Contact  in  Africa,  Memorandum  XV  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  of  African  Languages  and  Cultures — articles 
by  L.  P.  Mair,  M.  Hunter,  I.  Schapera,  A.  T.  Cuhviek,  and  G.  M. 
Culwick,  A.  I.  Richards,  M.  Fortes,  and  G.  Wagner,  reprinted 
from  Africa,  Volumes  VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  with  an  introductory 
essay  by  B.  Malinowski  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1938)  ; 
The  Bantu  in  the  City:  A  Study  of  Cultural  Adjustment  on  the 
Witwatersrand,  by  Ray  E.  Phillips  (Lovedale:  Lovedale  Press); 
Les  Primates  de  VAfrique,  by  Paul  Rode  (Paris:  Larose,  1937)  ; 
Staatsgefuge  in  Westafrika,  Yoruba,  Nupe,  Aschanti,  Mossi,  Mam- 
dingo,  by  P.  Von  Werder  (Stuttgart:  F.  Enke,  1938)  ;  Night 
over  Africa,  by  F.  Windram  (Gollancz:  London). 

Articles  on  Africa 

The  October,  1938,  issue  of  Africa  contains  the  following : 
“Native  Education  at  the  Cross-Roads  in  South  Africa, ”  by  R.  F. 
Alfred  Hoernle ;  ‘  ‘  The  Study  of  Native  Court  Records  as  a  Method 
of  Ethnological  Inquiry, ”  by  R.  de  Z.  Hall;  “A  Tribal  Market  in 
the  Spanish  Zone  of  Morocco,’ ’  by  W.  Fogg;  “Evil  and  Witch¬ 
craft  among  the  Ndogo  Group  of  Tribes,”  by  Fr.  S.  Santandrea; 
and  “L ’Enfant  chez  les  Senoufos  de  la  cote  d’Ivoire,”  by  P. 
Knops. 

In  the  October,  1938,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  African 
Society  appeared  “How  Peace  Came  to  Kikuyu:  Extracts  of  Let¬ 
ters  from  Francis  George  Hall,”  by  B.  E.  F.  Hall;  “Two  African 
Explorers,  Part  II:  Joseph  Thomson,”  by  H.  R.  Tate;  “An  Art 
Exhibition  in  Uganda”;  “The  Language  of  Pj7gmies  of  the  Ituri,” 
by  Edwin  W.  Smith;  “The  Book  of  the  Quarter:  The  Royal  En¬ 
gineers  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,”  by  Bernard  M.  Allen;  “Women 
of  Affairs,”  by  Mrs.  S.  Leith-Ross;  “The  Recording  of  Native 
Law  and  Custom,”  by  Julius  Lewin ;  “Recent  Archaeology  in 
British  Africa,”  by  L.  P.  Kirwan ;  “Nigeria’s  Need  of  a  Mu¬ 
seum,”  by  Maurice  S.  Coekin;  and  “The  Effect  of  Education  on 
the  African,”  by  H.  S.  Scott. 

In  the  October,  1938,  issue  of  The  Anti-Slavery  Report  and 
Aborigines’  Friends  appeared  “The  Centenary  of  Emancipation 
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in  the  West  Indies”;  “The  South  African  Protectorates:  Letter 
from  Professor  Berriedale  Keith”;  “Mui  Tsai  in  North  Borneo”; 
“Australian  Aborigines”;  “Papua:  Annual  Report”;  “The  Old¬ 
est  Man?”;  “The  Rights  of  West  Indians”;  and  “Flogging  of 
Natives  in  South  Africa.” 

Concerned  primarily  with  educational  questions  in  Africa  are 
the  following:  “The  Beginning  of  the  Church  in  Liberia,”  by 
A.  B.  Parson  (Hist.  Mag.  Prot.  Episcopal  Church,  June,  1938); 
“Notes  on  the  Count  of  a  Pagan  Tribe  in  West  Africa,”  by  D.  A. 
Percival  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  Volume  Cl, 
Part  III,  1938);  “Education  Plan  for  Girls,”  by  J.  C.  Bulifaut 
(West  African  Review,  Volume  IX,  June,  1938)  ;  “A  Rural  Train¬ 
ing  Centre  in  Nigeria,”  by  H.  R.  Phillips  (Oversea  Education , 
IX,  July,  1938). 

Directing  attention  especially  to  political  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems  in  Africa  are  the  following  articles:  “Kenya  and  the  Jewish 
Refugees,”  by  William  Jesse  (Empire  Review,  November,  1938); 
“La  Mediterranee,  Clef  de  PAfrique,”  by  Andre  Tardieu  (Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  November,  1938);  “Black  Africa  Tomorrow,” 
by  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  (Foreign  Affairs,  October,  1938)  ;  “The  In¬ 
dians  in  South  Africa,”  by  Dorothea  Rudd  (The  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view,  October,  1938);  “Indian  Troubles  in  South  Africa,  by 
Dorothea  Rudd  (Indian  Review,  November,  1938);  “Tanganyika 
and  the  Mandate,”  by  Lord  Chesham  (The  Fortnightly,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1938);  “British  East  Africa,”  by  T.  Walter  Wallbank 
(World  Affairs  Interpreter,  Autumn,  1938);  and  “Guida  Con- 
fidenziale  del  Capo  di  Buona  Speranza,  ”  by  Viovanni  Descalzo 
(La  Lettura,  November,  1938).  The  last  mentioned  is  somewhat  a 
caricature. 

In  the  field  of  anthropology  and  ethnology  the  following  articles 
of  interest  have  appeared :  ‘  ‘  Coutume  et  apprivoisement  des  clans  Ba- 
bingas  (pygmees),”  and  “La  secrete  des  Koulas,  ”  by  Aliys  (Bidle- 
tin  de  la  Societe  des  Recherches  Congolaises,  XX  and  XXII)  ;  “La 
Mitologia  degli  Acioli  delP  Uganda  sulP  Essere  Supremo,  i  primi 
tempi  e  la  caduta  delP  uomo  (con  testi),”  by  R.  Boccassino  (An- 
thropos,  XXXIII)  ;  “TTna  raceolta  di  oggetti  etnografici  degli 
Acioli  dell’  Uganda,”  by  R.  Boccassino  (‘ Annali’  del  R.  Istituto 
Superior e  Orientate  di  Napoli,  IX);  “Notes  on  some  Population 
Data  from  a  Southern  Nigerian  Village,”  by  E.  Charles  and  C. 
Daryll  Forde  (The  Sociological  Review,  XXX,  April,  1938);  “A 
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Note  on  the  Ntore  System  in  Bugufi,  Biharamulo  District/’  by 
J.  C.  Clarke  ( Tanganyika  Notes  and  Records ,  V,  April,  1938)  ; 
“Tore,  God  en  geesten  bij  de  Mamin  en  hun  diwergen,”  by  B.  J. 
Costermans  {Congo,  I,  5,  1938);  “De  1 ’organisation  familiale 
chez  les  penplades  N’ZaKaras, ’’  by  Darre  ( Bulletin  de  la  Societe 
des  Recherches  Congolaises,  XXI);  “  Individu  et  collectivite  dans 
1 ’evolution  economique  du  Mayombe,  ’’  by  N.  De  Cleene  ( Institut 
Royal  Colonial  Beige,  Bulletin  des  Seances,  IX). 

To  these  may  be  added  “Note  sur  la  societe  Yombe,  ”  by  N.  de 
Cleene  {Congo,  I,  4,  1938)  ;  “De  slaven  bij  de  Basho,  Bakuba  en 
Baluba,”  by  F.  Denolf  {Congo,  II,  1,  1938);  “Etude  de  la  race 
Doza, ”  by  Lieutenant  Deysson  {Bulletin  de  la  Societe  des  Re¬ 
cherches  Congolaises,  XXIV)  ;  “Pottery  among  the  Wangoni  and 
Wandendehule,  Southern  Tanganyika,’’  by  M.  H.  Dorman  {Man, 
XXXVIII,  July,  1938)  ;  “Note  sur  l’allume-feu  chez  les  indigenes 
d’Okondja, ”  “Les  confreries  secretes  chez  les  Babamba  et  les 
Mindassa  d’Okondja,’’  and  “Le  feu  et  ses  legendes  au  Moyen- 
Congo,”  by  Andre  Even  {Bulletin  de  la  Societe  des  Recherches 
Congolaises,  XX,  XXIII  and  XXIV);  “Contribution  a  1 ’etude 
des  races  de  la  region  de  Carnot,’’  by  Faure  {ibid.,  XXI)  ;  “Un 
coin  de  Fame  negre :  1 ’initiation, ’’  by  Feuilloley  {Revue  An- 
thropologique,  January-March,  1938). 

Interesting  also  are  these:  “Les  Bayeke, ”  by  F.  Crevisse  {Bul¬ 
letin  des  Jurisdictions  Indigenes  et  du  Droit  Coutumier  Congolais, 
VI);  “Land  Tenure  in  Usukuma,  Tribal  Aspect  of  Land  Tenure 
as  Affecting  the  Sukuma  People,”  by  B.  J.  Hartley  {Tanganyika 
Notes  and  Records,  V,  April,  1938);  “Some  African  Pastimes,” 
by  M.  M.  Hartnoll  {Tanganyika  Notes  and  Records,  V,  April, 
1938)  ;  “Monographic:  les  Boffis  de  Boda,”  by  Lieutenant  Hazard 
{Bulletin  de  la  Societe  des  Recherches  Congolaises,  XX);  “Rites 
funeraires  des  Toubouris,”  by  P.  Herse  {Bulletin  de  la  Societe 
des  Recherches  Congolaises,  XXIII)  ;  “The  Ashanti  Ntoro :  a  re¬ 
examination,”  by  M.  J.  Herskovits  {Journal  of  the  Royal  An¬ 
thropological  Institute,  LXVII)  ;  “Oude  plaatsnamen  in  Kongo  in 
verband  met  Joris  van  Geel,  ”  by  P.  Hildebrand  {Kongo-Overzee, 
IV)  ;  “Grafbeelden  en  stanbeelden,  ”  by  G.  Hulstaert  {Aequatoria, 
IV)  ;  “Les  populations  et  la  question  indigene  en  Afrique  Australe 
Britannique,”  by  Alain  Jagerschmidt  {La  Geographic,  LXVII, 
273;  LXVIII,  148;  LXIX,  93);  Die  Poesie  der  afrikanischen 
Volker,  ”  by  A.  Klingenheben  {Afrika-Beitrdge  zur  Volker-u. 
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Wirtschaftskunde,  71-91);  “La  sorcellerie  chez  les  Babemba,” 
R.  P.  Ed.  Labrecque  ( Anthropos ,  XXXIII);  “Contribution  a 
1 ’etude  des  croyances  indigenes  en  ce  qui  conceme  le  pian  dans  la 
Haute  Sangha,  ”  by  Lafleur  (Bulletin  de  la  Societe  des  Recherches 
Congolaises,  XX)  ;  “Ringdolche,  Armdolche  und  Schlagringe  in 
Afrika,”  by  S.  Lagercrantz  ( Zeitschrift  fur  Ethnologie,  LXIX). 

Here  may  be  added  too  “Les  ’houes  de  Lieu’,”  by  Pierre 
Lami  (Bulletin  de  la  Societe  des  Recherches  Congolaises,  XXIV)  ; 

Du  matriarcat  dans  le  Niari-Ogooue,”  by  Le  Bourhis  (Bulletin 
de  la  Societe  des  Recherches  Congolaises,  XXI)  ;  “Le  theatre  da- 
homeen,”  by  Bernard  Maupoil  (Outremer,  December,  1937); 
“  Contes  Pahouins,  by  Leon  M’ba  (Bulletin  de  la  Societe  des 
Recherches  Congolaises,  XXXIII)  ;  “A  Twi  Relationship  System,” 
M.  Mead  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute, 
LX VII)  ;  “Note  sur  la  panthere  et  l’homme  panthere,”  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Merling  (Bulletin  de  la  Societe  des  Recherches  Congolaises, 
XXI)  ;  Notes  sur  la  circoncision  chez  les  indigenes  du  territoire 
de  Sandoa,  ”  by  P.  Montenez  (Bulletin  des  Jurisdictions  Indigenes 
et  du  Droit  Coutumier  Congolais,  VI);  “Social  Symbiosis  and 
Tribal  Organization,”  by  S.  F.  Nadel  (Man,  XXXVIII,  June, 
1938);  Note  sur  la  societe  Yombe, ”  by  P.  Nauwelaert  (Congo, 
I,  4,  1938)  ;  Crafts  number  edited  by  E.  H.  Duckworth  (Nigeria, 
XIV,  June,  1938);  “Gouwzang  der  Bene-Lupulu,”  by  S.  Peeraer 
(Congo,  I,  4,  1938)  ;  Essai  d ’interpretation  des  epreuves  super- 
stitieuses  dans  l’Equateur,”  by  E.  Possoz  (Aequatoria,  V,  1938); 
“La  nechra  constantinoise, ”  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Probst-Biraben  (Revue 
Anthropologique,  IV-VI,  April-June,  1938);  “Native  Materia 
Medica.  Ill,  The  Deliriants,”  by  W.  D.  Raymond  (Tanganyika 
Notes  and  Records,  V,  April,  1938)  ;  “Concerning  the  Banangoma 
and  Basumba  Batale  Societies  of  the  Bukwimba  Wasukyma,  ”  by 
T.  M.  Revington  (Tanganyika  Notes  and  Records,  V,  April,  1938). 

Of  similar  order  are  these:  “Quelques  coutumes  Baga-Fore, ” 
by  Sakoba  Sinakoyo  (Goree:  L’Education  Africaine,  XCVIII)  ; 
“La  tribu  des  Wagogo,”  by  R.  P.  Theobald  Schaegelen  (An¬ 
thropos,  XXXIII);  “Quelques  Obervations  sur  les  usages  suc- 
cessoraux  des  Batutsi  de  I’Urundi,”  by  G.  Smets  (Institut  Royal 
Colonial  Beige,  Bulletin  des  Seances,  VIII) ;  “Commerce,  marches 
et  speculation  chez  les  Barundi,”  by  G.  Smets  (Revue  de  I’lnstitut 
de  Sociologie  Solvay,  I,  1938)  ;  “De  telgebaren  der  Bashila  (Lac 
Moero),”  by  P.  Tempels  (Kongo-Overzee,  IV,  2,  1938);  “Enkele 
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beschouwingen  in  verband  met  de  studie  der  inlandsche  volken  van 
Belgisch  Afrika,  ”  by  G.  Van  Der  Kerken  {Kongo-Over zee,  IV,  3, 
1938);  “Les  Pygmees,  Pygmoides  et  Pygmiformes  (Batsbnre) 
assujettis  anx  Mongo  (Congo  beige),”  by  G.  Van  Der  Kerken 
(XVIe  Congres  international  d’Anthropologie,  Bruxelles,  1935)  ; 
“Magie  et  sorcellerie  chez  les  Noirs  d’Afrique,”  by  J.  Vendeix 
{Revue  de  folklore  frangais  et  de  folklore  colonial,  VIII)  ;  “Negro 
Music  in  tbe  Americas,”  by  Arvey  Vernon  and  W.  Grant  Still 
{Revue  Internationale  de  Musique,  May-June,  1938)  ;  “Denomina¬ 
tions  australes  au  Gabon,”  by  Abbe  Walker  {Bulletin  de  la  Societe 
des  Recherches  Congolaises,  XXIV)  ;  “  Consecration  of  the  Grain 
among  the  Barwe  of  Mozambique,”  by  H.  A.  Wieschhogg  {Ethnos, 
III,  2-3,  1938). 


PERSONAL 

Henry  Alexander  Hunt 

On  Saturday,  the  first  day  of  October,  1938,  Henry  A.  Hunt 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C.  In  his  passing  went  one  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  men  of  the  race  and  one  of  the  most  successful  educators  of 
his  time.  At  the  time  of  his  demise  he  was  connected  with  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  of  the  United  States  Government  as 
an  assistant  to  the  head  of  this  department.  He  had  been  devot¬ 
ing  his  time  to  the  organization  of  credit  agencies  especially  among 
the  Negroes  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  those 
who  have  too  long  exploited  the  race  in  financial  matters.  He  was 
still  the  actual  head  of  Fort  Valley  High  and  Industrial  School 
in  Georgia,  which  he  had  directed  for  the  last  thirty-five  years. 

Hunt  was  born  on  “Hunt  Hill”  in  Hancock  County,  Georgia, 
seventy-one  years  ago.  After  having  secured  what  education  he 
could  in  his  own  community  he  finally  contrived  to  enter  Atlanta 
University  where  he  completed  with  distinction  the  college  course. 
He  entered  upon  teaching  and  reached  an  important  position  as  a 
professor  at  Biddle  (now  Johnson  C.  Smith  University).  His  chief 
contribution  was  that  of  the  development  of  the  Fort  Valley  High 
and  Industrial  School  which  he  undertook  at  the  suggestion  of 
George  Foster  Peabody  and  Wallace  Buttrick.  In  recognition  of 
the  fine  work  accomplished  at  that  post  he  was  awarded  the  Spin- 
gam  Medal  in  1931  “for  25  years  of  modest,  faithful,  unselfish 
and  devoted  service  in  the  education  of  Negroes  of  rural  Georgia, 
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and  to  the  teaching  profession  in  that  state.”  In  the  face  of  diffi¬ 
culties  he  had  built  up  an  excellent  school  and  had  at  all  times  ad¬ 
vanced  the  cause  of  his  race  with  tact,  skill  and  integrity. 

Leila  Amos  Pendleton 

Mrs.  Leila  Amos  Pendleton,  a  life  member  of  the  Association, 
passed  away  on  the  7th  of  December.  She  was  born  in  1868  of 
Joseph  F.  and  Mary  L.  Amos.  She  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  an 
education  early  in  her  career  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  She  finished  high  school  in  1886  and  the  Miner 
Normal  School  in  1887.  She  served  as  a  teacher  in  the  local  sys¬ 
tem  from  1887  until  her  marriage  to  Robert  L.  Pendleton,  a 
printer,  in  1893.  Pie,  a  native  of  Florida,  had  come  to  Washington 
and  established  a  successful  printing  business.  His  success  he  owed 
to  a  great  extent  to  the  assistance  which  he  had  from  this  very 
intelligent  woman. 

The  usefulness  of  Mrs.  Pendleton,  however,  was  not  restricted 
to  the  home  and  to  the  business  which  she  assisted  her  husband  in 
developing.  She  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  religious  workers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Every  religious  movement  or  social 
agency  operated  for  the  uplift  of  the  downtrodden  received  her 
support  and  cordial  cooperation.  In  view  of  the  economic  status 
which  she  attained  in  the  community  this  assistance  was  both  ma¬ 
terial  and  moral.  She  cooperated  with  the  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  the  National  Association  of  Colored  Women’s  Clubs,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  S.  Coleridge-Taylor  Choral  Society.  She  was 
the  founder  of  the  Alpha  Charity  Club  and  of  the  Social  Purity 
League. 

Mrs.  Pendleton’s  greatest  contribution,  however,  was  in  the 
literary  field.  She  could  write  well  herself  and  therefore  served 
as  an  adviser,  or  editor,  for  those  who  frequented  her  husband’s 
establishment  for  the  publication  of  works  which  were  not  always 
in  literary  form.  She  produced  in  her  own  right  a  number  of 
poems  and  articles  for  newspapers  and  magazines  like  that  of 
“Our  New  Possessions — The  Danish  West  Indies,”  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Negro  History  in  1917.  She  made  a  still  more  useful 
contribution  in  publishing  a  brief  history,  A  Narrative  of  the  Ne¬ 
gro.  The  work  of  the  Association  favorably  impressed  her,  and 
she  was  among  the  first  to  join  as  life  members. 
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NEGRO  HISTORY  WEEK  THE  FOURTEENTH  YEAR 


Negro  History  Week  in  1939,  in  its  fourteenth  observ¬ 
ance,  shows  the  much  desired  development  toward  stimu¬ 
lating  the  study  of  the  Negro  throughout  the  school  year. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who 
realize  that  the  Negro  cannot  be  eliminated  from  the 
American  picture  by  the  mere  fiat  of  race  prejudice.  Ne¬ 
groes  have  been  in  this  country  as  long  as  any  other  ele¬ 
ment,  and  to  its  defense  and  development  they  have  con¬ 
tributed  as  much  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  as  anv 
other  stock  constituting  the  American  people. 

This  celebration,  moreover,  has  tended  to  invite  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Negro  as  an  important  figure  in  history.  What 
the  so-called  historians  have  neglected  or  distorted  by  bias 
has  been  dug  up  and  clarified  to  show  that  neither  in  the 
past  nor  in  the  present  can  the  Negro  race  be  referred  to 
with  the  generalization  of  being  backward.  Negroes,  like 
all  others,  have  been  human — both  good  and  bad  according 
to  circumstances,  advancing  when  given  opportunity  and 
lagging  behind  when  handicapped. 

This  effort  to  discover  the  whole  truth,  furthermore,  has 
revealed  the  Negro  as  a  contributor  to  world  progress 
through  economic  effort,  scientific  enterprise,  esthetic  ap¬ 
preciation,  philosophic  insight,  and  religious  devotion. 
These  contributions  when  properly  appraised  above  brute 
force,  questionably  hoarded  riches,  and  luxurious  display 
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at  the  expense  of  public  and  private  morals,  classify  the 
Negro  race  as  a  great  people. 

Negro  History  Week,  then,  has  been  a  reorientation 
process  which  is  working  out  most  satisfactorily  in  en¬ 
lightening  the  public  as  to  what  the  Negro  has  thought  and 
felt  and  attempted  and  accomplished.  Into  this  one  week, 
of  course,  the  consideration  of  these  contributions  could 
not  be  crowded.  The  desired  result  is  being  reached  in 
arousing  the  schools  to  the  duty  of  studying  the  Negro 
along  with  other  peoples  throughout  the  year.  This  ob¬ 
servance,  like  that  of  its  predecessors,  reports  therefore 
an  increasing  number  of  schools  of  both  races  as  revising 
and  reorganizing  their  curricula  in  order  thus  to  enrich 
the  present  day  educational  program. 

One  of  the  inevitable  results  of  the  celebration  has  been 
to  concentrate  on  the  writers  of  school  texts  of  social  sci¬ 
ence  in  which  the  Negro  race  has  been  neglected  altogether 
or  mentioned  only  to  be  condemned.  A  mere  glance  at 
these  shows  a  most  revolting  perversion  of  the  truth.  The 
history  therein  set  forth  is  traditional.  An  historian  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  ignored  the  Negro  in  his  world  history,  in  the 
narrative  of  his  nation  or  in  the  annals  of  his  section ;  and 
since  then  practically  all  others  have  followed  that  pat¬ 
tern.  No  attempt  has  been  made  by  such  historians  to  in¬ 
vestigate  for  themselves  and  to  arrive  at  their  conclusions 
by  scientific  research.  What  some  one  said  is  so  because 
another  said  so  a  long  time  ago,  and  he  was  supposed  to 
tell  the  truth,  which  he  did  not  know  or  cared  not  to  find 
out. 

With  a  more  modern  point  of  view  a  few  historians  of 
both  races  have  taken  up  their  task  in  open-minded  fashion 
and  now  question  many  assertions  which  the  biased  histo¬ 
rians  have  long  been  making  with  regard  to  other  people. 
Teachers  required  to  use  biased  texts  are  rebelling  against 
imparting  to  the  youth  what  they  know  to  be  false.  The 
students  themselves  are  beginning  to  rebel  against  being 
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fed  on  such  unwholesome  food.  If  various  stocks  are  to 
live  together,  it  is  contended,  they  should  know  the  truth 
to  promote  understanding  and  should  eschew  falsehood 
which  produces  strife. 

In  the  backward  parts  of  the  country  where  history  is 
written  according  to  order  there  is  no  hope  for  immediate 
change.  In  the  enlightened  areas,  however,  there  is  fight- 
ing  ground  for  the  truth.  Attacks  on  questionable  text¬ 
books  have  been  reported  from  several  of  the  large  cities 
like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago.  In  two  of  these 
cities  branches  of  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro 
Life  and  History  have  made  a  special  effort  to  drive  home 
to  the  public  the  meaning  of  the  iniquitous  propaganda 
now  imparted  to  the  youth.  Because  of  the  political 
methods  by  which  such  matters  are  handled  no  definite  re¬ 
sults  have  been  reported,  but  the  matter  has  set  up  in  the 
public  mind  questions  which  must  be  given  attention.  These 
workers,  moreover,  realizing  how  difficult  the  task  before 
them  is,  have  organized  for  persistent  effort. 

The  most  important  manifestation  or  rather  the  most 
encouraging  aspect  of  it  is  not  a  mere  study  of  books  but 
a  change  in  point  of  view  with  respect  to  the  Negro.  A 
much  larger  percentage  of  the  white  citizens  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  shown  a  loss  of  some  of  their  snobbishness  which 
has  characterized  the  usual  attitude  toward  the  Negro.  A 
much  larger  number  of  thinkers  have  become  interested  in 
the  present  plight  of  the  race  during  these  lean  years. 
When  accounting  for  the  predicament  of  the  laboring 
classes  independent  thinkers  conclude  that  the  Negro  has 
been  unjustly  read  out  of  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
equation  for  the  supposed  reason  that  he  could  not  mea¬ 
sure  up— desire  being  father  to  the  thought.  Racial  pro¬ 
scription  has  been  exposed  in  the  light  of  history  as  being 
medieval  and  un-American. 

In  this  report  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  advisable  to 
give  in  detail  the  impressive  exercises  held  throughout  the 
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country.  That  these  programs  have  multiplied  in  number 
and  in  intensity  goes  without  the  saying.  Teachers  and 
school  administrators  have  heeded  the  call  to  hear  the 
whole  truth  rather  than  the  half  truth.  Enthusiasm  with¬ 
out  sustained  effort,  however,  has  been  branded  as  worth¬ 
less,  and  things  have  taken  a  more  serious  turn.  The 
programs  rendered  have  tended  to  be  those  of  the  children 
whose  increasing  knowledge  of  their  background  has  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  inform  the  adults.  In  these  efforts, 
the  spell-binding  orator  who  comes  along  to  entertain  the 
public  with  mere  words  had  no  function.  Only  historians 
like  Charles  H.  Wesley,  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  L.  P.  Jackson, 
Lorenzo  J.  Greene,  W.  Sherman  Savage,  E.  P.  Southall, 
L.  D.  Reddick,  A.  A.  Taylor  and  a  few  others  have  been 
very  much  in  demand  as  speakers  at  various  points  in  the 
country.  Lorenzo  Harris,  of  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey, 
conducted  successfully  a  Negro  History  Bee  at  various 
points  in  the  East. 

Dramatization  of  history  as  it  has  been  influenced  by 
the  Negro  has  been  further  developed.  More  extensive  use 
has  been  made  of  the  plays  adapted  to  school  use  by  Willis 
Richardson,  May  Miller,  John  F.  Matheus  and  Randolph 
Edmonds;  and  where  these  have  not  met  the  needs  of  the 
situation  enterprising  teachers,  inspired  by  the  effort, 
wrote  their  own  plays  and  presented  them  with  a  marked 
degree  of  success.  In  a  few  cases,  as  in  Atlanta,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Baltimore  and  Washington,  such  efforts  engaged  the 
attention  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  teaching  corps, 
or  representatives  of  the  entire  system,  and  were  worked 
out  systematically  toward  a  climax  at  a  definite  time  in  the 
school  year.  The  impression  made  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  was  more  enduring,  and  the  method  of  approach 
will  be  recorded  in  printed  form  for  whatever  good  it  may 
serve  other  circles  likewise  interested. 

These  efforts  during  Negro  History  Week  have  not 
been  confined  to  persons  identified  with  the  Negro  race. 
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In  all  these  activities  white  persons  have  played  some  part, 
whether  in  the  writing  of  books,  the  production  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  plays,  penetrating  neglected  history,  or  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  purpose  novels  to  give  the  human  side  of  the  Negro. 
Only  in  the  publishing  circles  can  the  real  number  of  such 
creative  undertakings  of  both  races  be  made  known.  Pub¬ 
lishers  are  literally  flooded  with  requests  to  bring  out  such 
works,  but  the  traditional  belief  that  such  works  will  not 
be  sufficiently  popular  is  given  as  a  reason  to  deny  a  hear¬ 
ing  to  many  ambitious  minds  that  will  never  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  unfold  themselves  to  the  world. 

Other  productions  have  assumed  the  form  of  units  based 
on  the  study  of  the  Negro.  Some  of  these  in  parts  where 
the  knowledge  of  the  Negro  is  not  extensive  have  been 
limited  to  treating  only  briefly  this  history,  whereas  in  more 
enlightened  parts  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to 
expand  the  plan  into  a  course  of  study  for  the  entire  year. 
Where  the  study  of  the  Negro  has  reached  the  advanced 
stage  of  actual  teaching  from  textbooks  instructors  are 
producing  work  books  based  upon  such  texts.  Most  of  the 
latter,  however,  have  had  to  do  with  history  rather  than 
with  other  aspects  of  social  science  with  respect  to  the 
Negro.  The  people  thus  concerned  have  not  waited  for  the 
February  observance  of  Negro  History  Week  to  undertake 
these  tasks,  but  the  celebration  has  served  both  as  an 
incentive  to  these  efforts  and  as  an  occasion  for  demon¬ 
strating  what  is  being  done. 

The  Negro  History  Week  celebration  proved  to  be  a 
stimulus  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Colored  Schools  in 
serving  as  a  forerunner  for  the  celebration  of  their  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary.  Under  the  leadership  of  Assistant  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Public  Schools  Garnet  C.  Wilkinson  exten¬ 
sive  preparation  was  made  for  various  kinds  of  exercises. 
The  system  as  a  whole  opened  the  celebration  with  a  radio 
address  by  Dr.  Wilkinson  on  the  first  of  March,  and  the 
divisions  and  various  buildings  followed  with  a  score  of  pro- 
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grams,  built  mainly  around  the  observance  of  founders  ’ 
days.  Valuable  historical  materials  were  unearthed  there¬ 
by,  and  facts  all  but  forgotten  were  appropriately  drama¬ 
tized  to  stamp  them  indelibly  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
participating. 

Letters  written  by  teachers  and  their  students  in  private 
schools  before  the  Civil  War  and  record  books  showing 
their  operation  were  brought  into  evidence  to  remind  the 
public  also  of  these  humble  beginnings  before  the  system 
had  public  support.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  documents 
were  the  record  book  of  Anthony  Bowen  and  materials  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  career  of  Henry  Smothers.  Interesting  also  was 
the  exhibit  of  a  chair  used  by  the  Reverend  John  F.  Cook 
in  his  school  in  Washington  in  1836  when  he  had  to  close 
the  institution  and,  along  with  many  other  enterprising 
Negroes,  had  to  leave  the  city  because  of  the  Snow  Riot 
endangering  their  lives. 


EQUAL  PROTECTION  OF  THE  LAW  AND  FAIR 

TRIALS  IN  MARYLAND 


The  dominating  influence  of  the  American  Race  Problem 
has  tended  to  undermine  the  American  doctrine  of  equality 
before  the  law  in  an  indirect  but  effective  manner.  Race 
and  poverty  often  operate  as  barriers  to  the  Negro’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  secure  justice  in  many  sections  of  this  country. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  South.  The  late  James  Wel¬ 
don  Johnson  and  Herbert  Seligman  in  commenting  upon 
this  point  said:  “Up  to  the  present  when  a  Negro  has  been 
accused  of  a  major  crime  against  a  white  person,  or  has 
been  a  party  to  a  civil  litigation  ....  the  Negro  has  had 

no  rights  which  the  white  community  feels  bound  to 
respect.”1 

Recurrent  lynchings,  travesties  upon  legal  procedure, 
such  as  the  Scottsboro  case  produced,  and  the  inability  of 
competent  white  lawyers  to  prevent  the  execution  of  John 
Downer  of  Elberton,  Georgia,  although  they  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  was  innocent,  confirm  the  belief  of  many 
people  that  the  Negro  cannot  always  rely  upon  the  courts 
to  protect  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  fundamental  of 
all  rights,  the  right  of  life. 

Case  No.  301  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Ed.  Evowti>  ct  at.  v.  the  State  of  Mississippi ,  shows 
what  can  happen  when  Negroes,  charged  with  a  capital 
offense,  are  brought  into  court.  In  this  case  Henry  Shields, 

1  James  Weldon  Johnson  and  Herbert  W.  Seligman,  “The  Legal  Aspects 
of  the  Negro  Problem,’ ’  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science ,  CXXX  (Nov.,  1928),  90.  Dr.  Weatherford  in  speaking  of 
this  fact  says:  “That  the  Negro  does  not  have  equal  civil  rights  with  the 
white  man,  no  one  who  has  eyes  open  can  fail  to  see.”  Weatherford  and 
Johnson,  Face  Relations  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1934),  p.  412.  The 
insistence  that  the  Federal  Government  shall  make  lynching  a  Federal  crime 
is  also  born  of  the  conviction  that  local  communities  will  not  apprehend  and 
bring  to  trial  members  of  mobs  which  lynch  the  Negro. 
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Ed.  Brown,  and  Yank  Ellington,  three  Negro  sharecrop¬ 
pers,  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  hang  for  the  murder 
of  a  white  man.  The  only  evidence  which  the  state  offered 
to  secure  their  conviction  was  a  confession  which  was  ex¬ 
torted  by  flogging  two  of  the  prisoners  and  suspending  the 
third  by  his  neck.  There  was,  also,  no  evidence  that  the 
attorney,  who  was  appointed  by  the  state  to  defend  the 
men,  ever  consulted  them  to  ascertain  their  version  of  their 
relationship  to  the  case.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  shocked  by  the  revelation  of  the  facts 
which  Ex-Governor  Earl  Brewer  presented  to  the  court  in 
arguing  the  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  men.  Chief  Justice 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
said  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  methods  more 
revolting  to  the  sense  of  justice  than  those  taken  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  confessions.  He  indicated  that  convictions  se¬ 
cured  by  torture  were  a  violation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  that  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  Federal  court  would  be  allowed  whenever  an 
extorted  confession  was  the  only  evidence  used  in  the  con¬ 
viction  of  a  defendant.  In  a  summary  statement  of  the 
position  of  the  court,  he  said:  “The  rack  and  torture 
chamber  may  not  be  substituted  for  the  witness  stand.  The 
state  may  not  permit  an  accused  to  be  harried  to  convic¬ 
tion  in  mob  domination,  where  the  whole  proceeding  is  but 
a  mask,  without  supplying  corrected  process.”2 

After  a  change  of  venue  was  secured  for  a  second  trial, 
the  State  bargained  with  defendants  on  the  basis  of  new 
evidence  which  it  secured  against  them.  Fearing  that  the 
use  of  the  newly  manufactured  evidence  would  result  in  a 
life  sentence  if  the  case  went  to  trial  a  second  time,  Elling¬ 
ton  accepted  a  sentence  of  six  months  in  jail,  while  Brown 
and  Shields  accepted  prison  terms  of  two  and  one-half 
years  and  seven  and  one-half  years  respectively.  They 
hope  that  the  governor  of  the  state  may  be  influenced  to 

3  Opinion  cited  N.A.A.C.P.,  27th  Annual  Report  for  1936,  p.  15. 
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use  his  power  of  pardon  in  their  behalf.3 

Courts  in  the  north  have  been  more  inclined  to  render 
justice,  but  even  there  it  would  be  foolish  to  urge  that  the 
racial  factor  does  not  enter  into  the  legal  process  of 
adjudication. 

An  increasing  minority  in  the  leadership  of  the  white 
South,  members  of  the  clergy,  judges  of  the  stamp  of 
Horton  of  Alabama,  and  Dorsey  of  Georgia,  lawyers  of  the 
type  of  Ex-Governor  Brewster  of  Mississippi,  and  Ades 
of  Baltimore,  are  attempting  to  change  those  situations 
which  make  a  mockery  of  trials  and  legal  procedure.4  They 
are  aided  in  this  attempt  by  a  press  which  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  vigorous  in  its  condemnation  of  mob  violence 
and  lynch  law.  Available  evidence  also  shows  that  the 
C.I.O.  and  the  Communists  are  teaching  the  Negro  and 
white  masses  to  cooperate  on  the  economic  level  in  ways 
which  will  eventually  modify  the  mores  and  decrease  the 

3  Ibid.  Dr.  Harry  F.  Ward  and  Miss  Winnifred  Chappel,  after  a  survey 
of  conditions  among  share  croppers,  said  in  a  report  given  before  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Federation  of  Social  Service:  “ Civil  liberties  in  this  country  reached 
a  low  ebb  in  1935  ....  at  least  seventy-three  sharecroppers,  Negroes,  were 
killed  in  economic  struggles  and  lynchings  during  the  year.”  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Boston,  Jan.  20,  1936. 

4  The  logical  contradiction  which  the  problem  creates  is  seen  in  two  state¬ 
ments  of  U.  S.  Senator  Walter  George,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia.  In  the  first,  he  is  expressing  what  must  be  the  sentiment 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  Southern  community.  In  the  second,  he  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  relationship  of  the  courts  to  liberty.  Liberty  Magazine  for 
April  2,  1928,  quotes  him  as  saying: 

No  organic  law,  no  military  law  supersedes  the  law  of  racial  necessity 
and  social  identification.  Why  apologize  or  evade?  We  have  been  careful  to 
obey  the  letter  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  but  we  have  been  very  astute  in 
violating  the  spirit  of  such  amendments  and  such  statutes  as  would  lead  the 
Negro  to  believe  himself  the  equal  of  a  white  man  and  we  shall  continue  to 
act  in  that  way.” 

The  Crisfield  Times,  Crisfield,  Md.,  Sept  20,  1935,  quotes  the  same  sena¬ 
tor  as  saying  in  Congress: 

“  There  is  not  a  chance  for  individual  liberty  to  survive  if  we  break 
down  the  judiciary.  It  is  the  function  of  court,  it  is  the  function  of  our 
government  to  uphold  the  right  of  one  man,  against  the  ninety  and  nine,  and 
if  that  is  not  Americanism,  then  Americanism  is  not  worth  defending.” 
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types  of  prejudice  which  are  rooted  in  economic  competi¬ 
tion. 

In  the  face  of  these  observations  the  Negro  still  needs 
the  aid  of  friendly  organizations  to  help  him  in  his  effort 
to  secure  justice.  After  an  investigation  of  the  work  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  the  Inter-racial  Commission,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  and  the  International  Labor  Defense, 
Paul  Baker  has  concluded  that  if  the  Southern  Negro  is 
to  secure  justice  in  the  courts  and  before  the  law,  these 
agencies  must  venture  further  into  the  field  of  jurispru¬ 
dence.5 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
struggle  of  the  Maryland  Negro  to  secure  fair  trials  and 
equal  protection  of  the  law  is  a  part  of  the  larger  strug¬ 
gle  which  the  Negro  faces  in  America.  The  specific  nature 
of  that  struggle  is  made  clearer  by  important  cases  which 
have  been  reviewed  by  the  Courts  of  Maryland. 

We  have  seen  that  Maryland  eventually  obliterated  the 
race  distinction  which  had  rendered  the  testimony  of  a 
Negro  against  a  white  man  invalid  at  law.6  There  was 
one  important  exception  to  this  rule.  A  Negro  woman 
was  not  competent  at  law  to  testify  against  the  father  of 
her  illegitimate  child. 

The  Bastardy  Act  is  a  very  old  law  of  Maryland.  The 
Code  of  1781  protected  any  female  person,  while  the  Act 
of  1785  mentions  all  free  women.  As  there  were  a  number 
of  free  Negro  women  in  Maryland  prior  to  1860,  they 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  earlier  statutes.  The  law  of 
1860  contains  the  race  distinction,  but  is  otherwise  similar 
to  the  earlier  codes.  It  provides  that  any  magistrate, 
upon  receiving  information  that  any  white  woman  had 
given  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child,  was  authorized  to  issue 

5  Paul  Baker,  Negro  White  Adjustment  (New  York:  Association  Press, 
1934),  p.  53. 

0  See  Chapter  I. 
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his  warrant  for  her  apprehension  and  to  require  her  to 
give  security  to  indemnify  the  county  for  any  charges  that 
might  accrue  to  it  in  caring  for  such  a  child.  The  law 
further  provided  that,  if  she  discloses  upon  oath  the  father 
of  the  child,  the  magistrate  was  to  release  her  and  issue  a 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  father.  The  father  might  be 
proceeded  against  as  in  a  criminal  case  and  sentenced  to 
give  security  in  the  sum  of  eighty  dollars  or  in  default 
thereof  to  be  committed  to  jail  for  not  more  than  twelve 
months  nor  less  than  six.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  law, 
like  most  of  the  early  laws  which  attempted  to  establish 
the  paternity  of  a  child,  was  definitely  related  to  the  poor 
laws.  The  mother  was  indemnified  for  caring  for  the  child 
or,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  fine  went  to  the  state  in  order  that 
the  child  might  not  become  a  ward  of  the  community.7 

In  an  attempt  to  have  Negro  women  included  in  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  the  Brotherhood  of  Liberty,  a  mili¬ 
tant  organization  which  was  founded  as  an  indirect  result 
of  the  case  of  The  Sue ,  resolved  to  test  the  law  in  the  case 
of  a  young  colored  woman  who  asked  the  intervention  of 
the  state  against  a  young  man  who  had  betrayed  her  under 
the  promise  of  marriage.  The  defendant  demurred  on  the 
ground  that  the  law,  as  it  then  existed,  applied  only  to 
white  women.  The  position  of  the  defedant’s  counsel  was 

7  Cf.  Carl  A.  Heisterman,  “  State  Supervision  of  Children  Born  Out  of 
Wedlock,”  Reprint  from  The  Social  Service  Review,  Vol.  VII,  No.  2  (June, 
1933).  In  1865  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  declared: 

* 1  The  very  obvious  intent  of  this  law  is  to  be  to  compel  the  fathers  to 
pay  to  the  mothers,  euch  sums  of  money  as  she,  with  the  approval  of  the 
town  authorities,  may  agree  to  receive  in  full  satisfaction  for  that  purpose 
and  to  indemnify  and  save  the  town  from  all  expense  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  child,  or  any  charge  incurred  by  the  town  for  lying  in  and  support  of 
the  mother  during  her  sickness.” 

State  v.  Jagen  19,  Wisconsin  235,  1865.  A  law  passed  by  Minnesota  in 
1927  reflects  a  more  advanced  social  consciousness,  its  object  being  “to  safe¬ 
guard  the  interest  of  illegitimate  children  and  secure  for  them,  the  nearest 
possible  approximation  to  the  care,  support  and  education  that  they  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  if  born  of  lawful  marriage  which  purpose  is  herebv 
acknowledged  and  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the  state.” 

Minnesota,  Masons  Statute,  1928,  sec.  327d. 
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upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Baltimore  City  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Waring,  who  represented  the  Brother¬ 
hood,  cited  authority  after  authority  to  show  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Amendments  worked  as  amendments  to  this  and  all 
similar  laws,  wiping  out  and  destroying  all  class  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  statute  should  be  construed  as  though  the 
word  “white”  had  never  been  written  into  it.  He  ended  the 
presentation  of  the  case,  the  first  case  which  a  Negro  had 
tried  in  Maryland,  with  an  appeal  for  fair  play  in  the 
administration  of  justice  to  the  race.8 

In  the  next  case  which  came  before  the  court,  a  white 
man  was  arrested  for  violating  the  Bastardy  Act.  The 
defendant  was  released  by  Judge  Duffey  on  the  ground 
that  the  law  was  unconstitutional  because  it  did  not  apply 
to  both  white  and  colored  citizens.9 

Finally,  the  law  was  tested  in  the  Maryland  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  case  of  Pius  J.  Plunkard  v.  The  State  of 
Maryland ,  67  Maryland  Report  364,  on  the  ground  that  the 
law  was  rendered  void  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
That  state  tribunal  said,  that  it  deemed  it  its  duty,  un¬ 
der  the  averments  of  this  petition,  to  meet  and  decide  a 
question  which  had  been  decided  in  different  ways  by  some 
Circuit  Courts  and  which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  had 
been  the  subject  of  popular  comment  and  discussion. 

It  then  held  that  the  Bastardy  Act  was  not  in  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Said  the 
Court : 

“Now  if  we  are  right  in  our  view  as  to  the  construction  and 
effect  of  the  Bastardy  Law,  we  are  unable  to  perceive  how  it 
conflicts  with  either  of  these  clauses  as  thus  interpreted  by  the 
Constitution.  Clearly  the  procreation  of  illegitimate  children  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  be  a  privilege  or  immunity  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  nor  does  the  statute  give  any  privilege  or  confer  any 
benefit  upon  the  mother  of  such  children.  ”10 

“Warner  T.  McGuinn,  “The  Brotherhood  of  Liberty’ *  MS.,  p.  14. 

9  Ibid. 

10  Plunlcard  v.  Maryland ,  67  Md.  Report,  p.  370  (1887). 
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While  admitting  that  the  mother  might  receive  the 
eighty  dollars  a  year  paid  by  the  father,  such  a  stipend, 
it  held,  was  paid  her  not  because  she  was  the  mother,  but 
as  a  compensation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child.  If 
she  did  not  maintain  the  child,  the  money  went  to  some 
other  person  into  whose  custody  such  a  child  may  have 
been  committed  to  be  maintained.11 

The  opinion  continues: 

“  Again  as  between  fathers,  whether  white  or  colored,  no  dis¬ 
tinction  whatever  is  made,  and  how  can  the  fact  that  the  law  does 
not  extend  to  Negro  or  colored  mothers  be  regarded  as  a  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  law?  It  surely  will  not  be  contended 
that  there  is  discrimination  against  them  because  they  are  not 
embraced  in  the  terms  of  a  penal  statute,  or  such  a  law  as  this, 
nor  do  we  perceive  how  the  white  mother  can  be  said  to  be  dis¬ 
criminated  against  by  a  lawT,  all  the  burden  of  which  she  can 
escape  by  her  own  voluntary  act  of  simply  disclosing  the  father 
of  her  child  whether  he  be  white  or  colored.  ”12 

The  child,  it  was  argued,  was  protected  in  any  event, 
because  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  illegitimate  off¬ 
spring  of  a  white  or  of  a  colored  mother  still  rested  upon 
the  public.13  The  decision  was  not  unanimous.  Judge 
Stone  wrote  a  dissenting  opinion  in  which  he  said  that  if 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu¬ 
tion  means  anything  it  means  that  no  state  could  enact  one 
law  to  apply  to  the  white  race  and  another  to  the  black. 
This  he  held  was  especially  true  of  criminal  statutes.14 

Apparently  the  courts  failed  to  take  under  advisement 
the  fact  that  the  inability  of  Negro  women  to  make  men 
responsible  for  the  propagation  of  illegitimate  children, 
left  them  as  a  group  exposed  to  sexual  exploitation. 

The  results  of  the  law  were  in  fact  discriminatory  and 
the  evolution  of  the  types  of  women  protected,  first,  all 
women,  then  all  free  women,  and  finallv  all  white  women, 

11  Ibid.,  p.  370. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  371-371. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  371. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  372. 
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leads  one  to  suspect  that  the  courts,  reflecting  as  they  did 
the  mores  of  the  day,  did  not  frown  upon  the  illicit  rela¬ 
tionships  between  white  men  and  colored  women  which 
sometimes  existed  as  a  feature  of  the  slave  regime. 

The  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Liberty  seemed  to 
realize  that  the  remedy  for  unjust  laws  whose  legality 
is  upheld  by  the  courts,  is  to  seek  their  repeal  at  the 
hands  of  the  legislature.  They  petitioned  the  legislature 
to  remove  this  race  distinction  in  the  law  of  Maryland. 
In  1886,  a  bill  having  this  purpose  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  disappeared.  Although 
the  Maryland  Senate  acted  favorably  upon  one  of  the  bills, 
which  aimed  to  modify  the  Bastardy  Act  in  such  a  way 
that  Negro  women  would  be  protected  by  it,  the  House 
of  Delegates  rejected  both  measures  which  were  submit¬ 
ted  in  1888.15  The  continued  protests  and  agitations  of 
Negroes  were  not  without  their  effect  since,  as  we  have 
seen,  John  P.  Poe,  who  recodified  the  laws  of  Mary¬ 
land,  eliminated  all  references  to  race  in  the  Bastardy 
Act,  the  jury  laws  and  the  conditions  laid  down  for  those 
who  would  practice  law  in  Maryland.16  These  survivals 
of  the  Black  Laws  were  therefore  removed  from  the  letter 
of  Maryland  law. 

Securing  fair  trials  and  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  sometimes  involves  raising  the  required  funds  with 
which  to  supply  adequate  counsel  and  with  which  to  se¬ 
cure  the  necessary  appeals.  In  still  other  instances,  it  is 
more  nearly  the  legal  task  of  seeing  that  the  accused  at 
bar  is  given  every  benefit  of  the  rights  which  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  law  confer  upon  every  man. 

The  Navassa  case  which  occurred  in  1889  illustrates 
the  first  necessity.  The  more  recent  case  of  Lee  v.  The 
State  of  Maryland  proves  the  validity  of  the  second  as¬ 
sertion. 

15  McGuinn,  op.  cit.,  p.  15. 

16  Cf.  Chapter  III. 
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The  Navassa  case  arose  out  of  circumstances  which 
were  highly  dramatic  iu  quality.  Geographic  isolation, 
hungry  men,  cruelty,  murder,  a  return  to  civilization,  and 
a  trial  which  resulted  in  an  appeal  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  exercise  of  clemency  were  a  part  of 
the  story  in  which  Baltimore  Negroes  rallied  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  men  who  were  poor  and  unable  to  defend  them¬ 
selves.  The  record  of  the  court  shows  that  on  September 
18,  1889,  American  Negroes  who  were  engaged  in  mining 
an  article  known  as  Navassa  phosphate  rioted  and  killed 
five  white  officers  of  the  Navassa  Phosphate  Company. 

Navassa  Island,  from  which  Navassa  phosphate  took 
its  name,  and  on  which  the  riot  took  place,  was  a  coral 
island  which  was  situated  in  the  Carribean  Sea,  some 
thirty  miles  southwest  of  Haiti  and  seventy-two  miles 
east  of  Jamaica.  With  the  exception  of  the  ship’s  crew, 
the  island’s  only  inhabitants  at  the  time  of  the  riot  were 
monkeys  and  goats  that  fed  on  stubble. 

The  apparent  causes  of  the  riot  were  hunger  and  the 
brutal  and  inhuman  treatment  which  the  officers  practiced 
upon  the  men  while  they  were  engaged  in  digging  the 
guano  and  loading  it  aboard  ship  by  hand. 

After  the  riot,  the  men  were  put  under  arrest,  placed 
aboard  a  ship  and  brought  back  to  the  United  States  for 
trial.  As  the  Negroes  had  all  “shipped”  at  Baltimore, 
United  States  District  Attorney,  Thomas  G.  Hayes,  a 
former  mayor  of  Baltimore,  secured  permission  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  to  have  the  men  tried  in  Baltimore 
City.  When  the  ship  reached  the  Virginia  Capes,  Attorney 
Hayes  practically  held  court  on  board  ship  and  selected 
eighteen  of  the  thirty-seven  men  as  leaders  of  the  riot. 
When  the  ship  reached  Baltimore,  a  Federal  grand  jury 
indicted  these  leaders  for  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

The  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Liberty  ordered 
Attorney  Waring  to  attend  the  hearing  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner,  Nov.  11,  1899.  On  the  basis  of 
Mr:  Waring ’s  report,  a  mass  meeting  was  held  and  attor- 
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neys  employed  to  defend  the  rioters.  A  committee  of  ten 
was  appointed  to  raise  funds  throughout  the  city,  and  ef¬ 
forts  were  made  to  be  sure  that  the  men  would  not  be 
railroaded  to  prison. 

When  the  case  came  to  trial,  the  defense  demurred 
to  the  indictment  on  jurisdictional  grounds,  claiming  that 
the  United  States  had  never  recognized  this  island  as  a 
part  of  its  territory  and  had  never  established  any  form 
of  government  upon  it.  The  court  overruled  the  demurrer, 
and  an  exception  was  noted  to  its  ruling.  After  two  weeks 
the  case  was  presented  to  the  jury.  A  verdict  of  guilty  was 
rendered  in  the  case  of  George  H.  Keys,  but  the  jury  disa¬ 
greed  as  to  the  rest.  As  a  result  of  a  second  trial,  which 
was  concluded  February  12,  1890,  Henry  Jones  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Smith  were  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 
Of  the  other  twenty-five  men  charged  with  rioting  and 
throwing  stones,  all  but  two  were  convicted  and  impris¬ 
oned.17 

The  cases  of  Keys,  Jones  and  Smith  were  carried  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  which  ruled  adversely 
to  the  contention  of  the  defense  that  the  United  States 
lacked  jurisdiction  in  the  case,18  and  the  defendants  were 
sentenced  to  hang  May  15,  1891.  This  sentence  was  com¬ 
muted  to  life  imprisonment  by  President  Harrison,  who 
was  petitioned  by  the  white  and  colored  citizens  of  Balti¬ 
more  to  use  clemency  in  behalf  of  the  men.  Such  had 
been  the  hunger  from  which  the  men  suffered  and  the  bru¬ 
tality  surrounding  the  conditions  under  which  they  had 
labored,  that  United  States  District  Attorney  Ensor,  who 
had  succeeded  Mr.  Hayes,  whose  opinion  in  the  premise 
was  requested  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  wrote:  “From 
the  facts  and  circumstances  disclosed  by  the  testimony,  1 
am  of  the  opinion  that  expediency  and  justice,  justify 
executive  clemency  in  these  cases.”19 

17  McGuinn,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 

18  Jones  v.  U.  S.,  137  U.  S.  202  (1890). 

10  McGuinn,  op.  cit. 
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The  Navassa  Case  is  especially  significant  because  the 
methods  which  the  Brotherhood  of  Liberty  employed  in 
appealing  to  citizens  through  their  churches  and  solicit¬ 
ing  funds  for  legal  defense  from  those  who  have  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  in  seeing  that  the  men  were  given  a  fair 
trial,  substituted  group  activity  for  individual  effort.  In 
this  respect  the  method  has  much  in  common  with  the 
labor  movement  and  consumer’s  cooperation  since  like 
these  movements  it  demonstrates  that  men  of  small  eco¬ 
nomic  means  may  attain  ends  collectively  which  may  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  individual  or  a  few  individuals. 
This  method  has  since  been  successfully  employed  by  Ne¬ 
groes  in  Baltimore  in  some  of  the  most  important  cases 
which  involved  the  civil  rights  of  the  group,  i.e.,  the 
Segregation  Cases,  that  of  Ewell  Lee,  and  the  Picket 
Case.  The  employment  of  a  prominent  white  attorney 
to  aid  the  Negro  lawyers  in  the  defense  as  in  this  case, 
also  has  its  advantages  in  many  cases  arising  in  the  South. 
The  appearance  of  an  outstanding  member  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  race  as  part  of  the  defense  breaks  the  racial  align¬ 
ment  and  cuts  across,  rather  than  reinforces,  the  preju¬ 
dices  which  may  arise  when  the  criminal  and  defense  as 
members  of  the  Negro  race  are  arrayed  against  white 
prosecutors  in  a  case  in  which  the  jury  is  made  up  of 
members  of  the  white  race. 

The  members  of  the  Brotherhood  also  realized  that  all 
of  the  friends  of  fair  play  are  not  identified  with  one 
racial  group  and  that  a  minority  group  has  much  to  gain 
by  reinforcing  its  own  mass  pressure  through  using  the 
prestige  of  the  larger  group.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  al¬ 
though  the  Brotherhood  of  Liberty  was  composed  entirely 
of  Negroes,  the  petition  which  was  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  the  Navassa  rioters  had 
been  circulated  among  white,  as  well  as  among  Negro 
citizens,  of  Baltimore  city. 

In  an  equally  important  respect  the  members  of  the 
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Brotherhood  of  Liberty  understood  that  there  are  dangers 
in  too  speedy  trials,  as  a  result  of  which  the  accused  may 
be  railroaded  to  prison.  The  reasons  why  this  is  true 
are  not  far  to  seek.  Time  is  itself  a  factor  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  evidence,  and  the  accused  must  at  least  be  as¬ 
sured  the  services  of  an  attorney  who  is  interested  in 
ascertaining  all  the  facts,  if  justice  is  to  be  done. 

Another  aspect  of  the  activity  of  the  Brotherhood 
points  to  the  necessity  that,  if  men  are  to  be  safe  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  the  poorest  citizen  must  be 
protected  in  his  right  to  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  Habit¬ 
uation,  the  disposition  to  dominate,  and  the  tendency  to 
abuse  power  so  easily  became  a  part  o  fhuman  nature 
that  it  is  important,  in  keeping  with  what  Edward  Als- 
worth  Boss  has  called  the  principle  of  anticipation,  that 
officers  of  the  law  shall  not  come  to  feel  the  rights  of 
individuals  may  be  violated  with  impunity. 

The  next  case,  Ewell  Lee  v.  The  State  of  Maryland,  did 
not  immediately  follow  the  Navassa  trials.  It  belongs 
to  the  year  1931  and  follows  the  segregation  cases,  in 
point  of  time,  more  closely  than  any  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  civil  rights  of  the  Negro  became  great  issues  at  law. 
In  its  varied  ramifications  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
cases  which  have  arisen  in  Maryland.  While  it  was  pri¬ 
marily  a  criminal  prosecution  in  which  Lee’s  life  was  at 
stake,  its  real  significance  lies  in  the  legal  and  civil  prin¬ 
ciples  which  the  Maryland  Appeals  Court  enunciated  in 
two  of  the  three  appeals  which  Lee’s  attorneys  entered 
in  his  behalf.  These  principles  were  that  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  a  fair  trial  for  a  prisoner  in  a  community  which 
is  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  the  mob  and  extreme  racial 
prejudice,  and  secondly,  that  the  exclusion  of  Negroes 
from  those  summoned  to  make  up  the  jury  panel  is  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  statement  of  the  last  principle 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  principle  of  cultural  lag  of 
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which  William  Fielding  Ogburn  has  written  in  his  book, 
Social  Change,  since  the  Code  of  1888  removed  from  the 
letter  of  the  law  all  barriers  to  a  Negro’s  right  to  serve 
on  juries  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  That  such  a  state¬ 
ment  was  necessary  also  seems  the  more  unusual  since 
Negroes  have  served  on  juries  in  Baltimore  and  in  some 
sections  of  the  state  for  such  a  long  period  of  time,  that 
their  presence  in  this  capacity  has  ceased  to  attract  at¬ 
tention. 

Ewell  Lee,  Negro  farmhand,  was  accused  of  murder¬ 
ing  Green  Davis,  his  wife,  and  two  daughters,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  white  race,  while  they  were  asleep  in  their 
home.  Lee  had  worked  for  Davis  and,  a  short  while 
before  the  murder  was  committed,  had  lived  at  his  home. 
At  the  time  of  his  arrest  he  was  living  in  the  home  of 
Martha  Miller,  at  Ocean  City,  Maryland.  The  evidence 
on  which  he  was  subsequently  convicted  consisted  of  a 
shot  gun,  jewelry,  and  feminine  apparel  which  belonged 
to  the  Davis  family,  as  well  as  certain  articles  belonging 
to  the  same  family  which  were  found  upon  Lee’s  person. 

Lee  gave  conflicting  reasons  as  the  motives  for  com¬ 
mitting  the  crime.  In  one  instance,  bad  whiskey  and 
the  devil  were  blamed.  On  still  another  occasion  he  cited 
a  quarrel  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  which  he  had 
given  Davis  for  safe-keeping  as  the  principal  factor.20 

The  Baltimore  papers  carried  reports  on  the  evening  of 
October  13th,  and  the  morning  of  the  14th  that  Lee,  after 
being  subjected  to  a  grilling  of  fourteen  hours,  had  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime.  The  confession  is 
of  especial  significance.  Apparently  the  State  realized 
that  charges,  of  the  third  degree  would  be  entered,  if  the 
confession  were  brought  into  court.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  offered  as  evidence.  The  report  of  the  confession  also 

20  A  more  extended  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case  will  be  found  in  an 
extended  review  of  it  as  set  forth  by  Judge  Morris  Soper,  In  the  Matter  of 
Bernard  Ades,  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland,  Peti¬ 
tion  Docket,  No.  978,  p.  4. 
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brought  into  the  case  the  brilliant  and  capable  white 
Communist  lawyer,  Dr.  Bernard  Ades.  He  was  employed 
by  the  Baltimore  division  of  the  International  Labor  De¬ 
fense,  of  which  his  friend,  Berger,  was  secretary,  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  Lee  case  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  its 
defense. 

Attorney  Ades  believed,  among  other  things,  that  it 
is  difficult  for  laboring  men  and  members  of  inferior 
races  to  receive  justice,  because  “the  judges  and  other  offi¬ 
cials  are  usually  chosen  from  the  ruling  or  favored 
classes.”21  According  to  the  uncontradicted  evidence 
adduced  in  disbarment  proceedings,22  which  were  brought 
against  him  for  unseemly  conduct  in  the  Ewell  Lee  case, 
he  received  no  fees  for  his  work,  although  much  money 
was  raised  in  order  that  the  case  might  be  three  times 
carried  on  appeal  to  the  highest  court  in  the  state  of 
Maryland. 

Ades  finally  appeared  in  the  case  as  Lee’s  attorney, 
after  Attorney  J.  Franklin  Upshur  of  Worcester  County, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  court  to  defend  Lee,  with¬ 
drew  from  the  case.  This  was  done  largely  at  the  behest  of 
family  and  friends.  F.  Leonard  Wailes,  the  second  law¬ 
yer  appointed  by  the  court,  with  whom  Ades  was  volun¬ 
tarily  associated  by  permission  of  the  court,  also  with¬ 
drew  from  the  case,  because  he  refused  to  accept  Lee’s 
condition  that  in  the  process  of  defending  him  Wailes 
should  accept  the  propositions  which  Ades  considered 
fundamental  to  a  successful  trial  of  the  case.  These  propo¬ 
sitions  were  that  the  case  should  be  tried  on  the  Western 
Shore  of  Maryland,  and  that  Negroes  should  be  included 
in  the  jury  panel.  Wailes  agreed  that  Lee  could  not  get 
a  fair  trial  in  Worcester  County  and  suggested  that  the 

21  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

“As  a  result  of  his  recognized  service  to  the  race,  Attorneys  Charles 
Houston  and  Thurgood  Marshall  of  the  N.A.A.C.P.  defended  Ades  in  the  dis¬ 
barment  proceedings.  Judge  Soper  dismissed  the  matter  after  publicly 
reprimanding  Ades. 
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case  be  removed  to  another  county  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland. 

We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  maze  of  argument  be¬ 
tween  Wailes  and  Ades.  It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  be¬ 
fore  Wailes  withdrew  from  the  case  and  at  his  sugges¬ 
tion,  the  Snow  Hill  Court,  on  Nov.  6,  1931,  ordered  the 
case  removed  to  Cambridge  in  Dorchester  County,  which 
is  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 

As  soon  as  Ades  was  in  complete  charge  of  the  case, 
he  requested  the  court  at  Snow  Hill  to  reconsider  its 
action  and  to  remove  the  case  from  the  excited  commu¬ 
nity  of  the  Eastern  Shore  to  some  locality  of  Western 
Maryland.  His  reason  for  doing  this  was  to  be  reason¬ 
ably  sure  that  Lee  would  have  a  fair  trial.  He  supported 
his  request  with  affidavits  which  stated  that  threats  had 
been  made  against  Lee’s  life.  Cambridge,  Maryland,  was 
also  shown  to  be  so  close  to  Snow  Hill  that  there  was 
grave  danger  that  the  mob  which  was  then  in  control  of 
Snow  Hill  might  transfer  its  activities  to  the  new  seat 
of  trial. 

Sentiment  on  the  entire  Eastern  Shore  was  also  held 
to  be  so  hostile  to  Lee  as  to  render  it  unlikely  that  a 
jury  could  be  selected  which  would  give  the  prisoner  an 
impartial  trial.23  When  the  court  at  Snow  Hill  refused 
his  petition,  Ades  carried  the  case  to  the  Maryland  Court 
of  Appeals. 

23  ‘ 1  The  temper  of  the  Eastern  Shore  Community  is  reflected  in  the  fact, 
that  while  Ades  was  on  the  above  date  completing  his  work  in  the  court  house 
at  Snow  Hill,  he  was  visited  twice  by  a  committee  of  citizens  and  asked  to 
leave  the  city,  that  when  he  had  finished  his  work  in  the  Court  House  and 
was  ready  to  leave,  it  was  necessary  to  surround  him  and  his  investigator 
with  a  corps  of  officers  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  threatening  mob, 
while  the  Judge  walked  behind  during  their  progress  to  Ade’s  automobile,  a 
square  away.  They  found  the  car  maliciously  injured  and  incapable  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  he  and  his  companion,  a  woman  employed  by  Ades  to  assist  in  the 
investigation  (she  was  arrested  in  Snow  Hill  for  carrying  a  pistol)  had  to 
take  refuge  in  the  County  Jail  until  the  officers  were  able  to  procure  another 
car,  and  spirit  the  lawyer  and  his  companion  away.’* — Facts  and  quotations, 
Soper,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 
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The  Appellate  Court  of  Maryland  denied  his  appeal 
on  the  ground  that  the  selection  of  the  forum  is  within 
the  discretion  of  the  removing  court  and  its  decision  is 
not  a  final  judgment  reviewable  on  appeal.  In  review¬ 
ing  the  matter  before  it  the  court  held  that  Article  4,  Sec¬ 
tion  B,  of  the  Constitution  of  Maryland  sustained  the 
right  of  a  prisoner  in  a  capital  trial,  upon  written  sug¬ 
gestion,  to  have  his  case  removed  from  a  given  court  be¬ 
cause  he  deemed  it  impossible  to  secure  a  fair  trial. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  subsequent  reversal  of  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court,  the  Court  of  Appeals  issued  what  amounted 
to  a  declaratory  judgment  in  which  it  held  that  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  case  to  Cambridge  in  Dorchester  County 
would  not  secure  the  prisoner  a  fair  trial.  Race  prejudice 
was  recognized  as  a  factor  which  would  render  the  best 
legal  results  impossible.24 

The  case  was  then  removed  to  Towson  in  Baltimore 
County.  Lee  was  tried  and  convicted.  An  appeal  was 
taken  from  this  conviction  because  Negroes  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  among  those  who  were  called  to  make  up 
the  jury  panel.  Ades  charged  that  this  action  was  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  laws  of  Baltimore  County  did  not  authorize 
the  exclusion  of  Negroes  from  among  those  who  were 
summoned  to  make  up  the  jury  panel,  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  held  that  discrimination  must  be  charged  in  prac¬ 
tice,  rather  than  in  law. 

The  difficulty  arose  largely  as  a  result  of  the  method 
which  Judge  Duncan  had  used  during  the  twenty-six 
years  in  which  he  had  selected  and  sworn  petit  jurors. 
He  explained  that  it  was  his  habit  to  select  men  for  the 
jury  panel  from  those  who  impressed  him  favorably  on 
the  witness  stand  or  at  some  social  or  church  gathering. 
If  subsequent  investigation  proved  that  they  were  taxpay- 

^  Ewell  Lee  v.  State  of  Maryland,  161  Md.,  pp.  432-434  (1931). 
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ers,  and  registered  voters,  and  that  they  were  respected 
as  good  and  as  honest  men  by  their  neighbors,  their  names 
were  listed  among  the  names  of  those  who  were  eligible 
for  jury  service. 

When  asked  by  the  Court  whether  he  had  excluded 
Negroes,  who  were  otherwise  qualified,  from  among  the 
men  that  he  had  selected  for  jury  panels,  Judge  Duncan 
gave  an  interesting  answer.  Negroes  were  not  thought 
of  as  members  of  the  community  who  were  capable  of 
performing  this  service.  He  said  that  he  did  not  ex¬ 
clude  them  from  consideration  but  did  not  consider 
them  at  all.  Since  neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  laws 
of  Maryland  required  that  he  should  select  Negroes  or 
Chinamen  or  members  of  any  other  nationality,  he  as¬ 
serted  that  he  exercised  his  discretion  in  the  selection  of 
jurors  and  worked  solely  for  the  orderly  administration 
of  justice. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  found  that  Judge  Duncan’s 
actions  amounted  to  exclusion  on  account  of  race,  and 
that  the  rule  prohibiting  the  exclusion  of  Negroes  from 
grand  juries  which  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
had  laid  down  in  Carter  v.  Texas ,  177  U.  S.  442-447  (1900), 
also  applied  to  the  selection  of  petit  juries.25  By  way  of 
clarifying  its  position  the  court  said: 

“But  it  has  been  strongly  urged  upon  this  Court  that  the 
course  of  procedure  followed  and  the  actual  selection  made 
throughout  all  the  jury  terms  for  the  last  twenty-six  years,  shows 
an  established  practice  or  system  in  which  no  opening  is  left  for 
members  of  the  Negro  race  to  obtain  places  on  juries  and  this 
amounts  to  exclusion  in  the  constitutional  sense.  His  system  of 
drawing  jurors  begins  with  the  collection  of  white  eligibles  and 
hence  is  confined  from  the  beginning  to  the  selection  of  white 
men.  Only  white  men  appear  to  have  been  looked  for  as  jurors. 
The  evidence  with  the  long  unbroken  absence  of  Negroes  seems  to 
show  an  established  practice  confining  selection  to  white  men  as 
effectively  as  if  such  restrictions  were  prescribed  by  statute  and 


25  Ibid.,  pp.  442-443. 
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the  Court  has  concluded  that  this,  under  authorities,  amounts  to 
unconstitutional  exclusion  of  Negroes.  ’ 726 

With  the  other  trials  arising  out  of  the  Lee  case  we 
need  not  here  concern  ourselves.  In  the  second  trial 
the  Circuit  Court  demonstrated  that  Judge  Eugene 
O’Dunne  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore  City  made 
a  very  penetrating  observation  when  he  said  that  it  was 
possible  to  observe  the  letter  but  not  the  spirit  of  the 
jury  law.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  did  not 
make  it  mandatory  that  Negroes  should  serve  on  active 
juries  in  order  to  fulfill  the  constitutional  requirement. 
Negroes  were  included  as  talesmen  but  not  as  jurors.  Lee 
was  convicted  a  second  time.  Ades  then  appealed  a  third 
time,  boldly  declaring,  inter  alia,  that  no  colored  man 
could  get  a  fair  trial  in  Baltimore  County  because  col¬ 
ored  people  were  forced  to  take  back  seats  in  the  court¬ 
room  and  to  use  separate  toilets.27 

The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  was  satisfied  that 
Lee  had  received  the  benefit  of  due  process.  It,  there¬ 
fore,  dismissed  Ades’  last  plea  as  being  without  merit. 
In  this  action  it  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Ewell  Lee  case  was  the  subject  of  extended  com¬ 
ment  in  both  the  white  and  in  the  Negro  press.  Henry 
L.  Mencken  reviewed  the  case  in  a  copyrighted  article  in 
The  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of  Oct.  23,  1933,  because  of 
rumors  which  were  going  the  rounds  among  Negroes  and 
in  Communist  quarters.  Because  the  sheriff  was  repri¬ 
manded  by  the  Court  for  constantly  reminding  the  jury 

20  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  said  iu  Carter  v.  Texas: 

li  Whenever  by  an  action  of  a  State,  whether  through  its  legislature, 
through  its  courts  or  through  its  executive  or  administrative  officers,  all  per¬ 
sons  of  the  African  race  are  excluded,  solely  because  of  their  race  or  color, 
from  serving  as  grand  jurors  in  the  criminal  prosecution  of  a  person  of  the 
African  Race,  the  equal  protection  of  the  law  is  denied  to  him  contrary  to 
the  14th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  ” 

27  Ewell  Lee  v.  State  of  Maryland,,  163  Md.  Report,  p.  66  (1932). 
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that  he  had  the  right  man,  The  Afro-American  raised 
the  question  whether  all  the  evidence  against  Lee  had  not 
been  planted  by  the  Eastern  Shore  officials.  Berger,  the 
Secretary  of  the  International  Labor  Defense,  had  also 
said  in  an  article  in  The  Afro-American  of  July  9,  1932, 
in  which  he  reviewed  the  victory  in  the  jury  issue : 

“They  have  not  freed  innocent  Ewell  Lee  but  are  submitting 
him  to  a  new  trial  in  the  pretense  of  impartiality  and  fairness. 
Under  this  pressure  they  are  maneuvering  to  disarm  the  masses 
in  the  attempt  to  carry  through  a  lynch  verdict.  ’  ’ 

Mencken  found  the  evidence  against  Lee  overwhelm¬ 
ing  and  unanswerable.  He  rejected  the  belief  which  was 
prevalent  on  the  Eastern  Shore  that  Lee  survived  so 
long,  “a  shame  upon  Maryland  justice  and  a  public  nui¬ 
sance,”  because  of  the  slipperiness  of  Dr.  Ades.  He 
charged  that  Lee  remained  unhanged  so  long  because  of 
the  failure  of  two  sets  of  Maryland  justices  to  do  that 
which  it  was  their  plain  duty  to  do.  Judges  Patterson, 
Duer  and  Bailey  were  roundly  scored  for  granting  a 
change  of  venue  from  Snow  Hill,  which  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  mob  which  manhandled  Ades,  to  Cambridge,  some  fifty 
miles  away,  and  in  easy  striking  distance  of  the  mob, 
rather  than  to  the  Western  Shore  of  Maryland,  as  Ades 
requested.  The  suggestion  of  Judge  Patterson  that  Lee 
be  kept  on  an  armed  vessel  in  the  Choptank  Biver  during 
his  trial  was  cited  by  Mencken  as  evidence  that  the  judge 
knew  that  Lee  was  in  danger  of  being  lynched. 

The  blame  for  the  second  appeal  was  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  judges  of  the  Third  Circuit  and  especially  Judge 
Duncan,  who  in  acting  as  jury  commissioner  had  simply 
forgotten  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  existed.  Ades 
was  accused  of  playing  the  matter  out  too  far,  but  Mencken 
concluded  that  on  the  whole,  it  was  not  fair  to  blame 
him. 

“As  a  lawyer  he  did  his  plain  duty  and  kept  within  his  pre¬ 
rogatives.  On  his  first  two  trips,  the  Court  of  Appeals  agreed 
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with  him  completely.  At  least,  three-fourths  of  the  time  so  wasted 
was  wasted  because  two  sets  of  judges  mismanaged  their  busi¬ 
ness  sufficiently  to  deprive  this  man  of  his  plain  constitutional 
rights.  ’  ’28 

The  editor  of  The  Afro-American  doffed  his  hat  to 
the  so-called  Reds  who  raised  the  jury  issue  in  the  Lee 
case.  While  he  admitted  that  this  was  not  the  first  time 
in  which  a  court  had  declared  that  the  exclusion  of  Ne¬ 
groes  from  juries  was  unconstitutional  he  felt  that  the 
decision  of  the  Appeals  Court,  in  this  matter,  was  the 
most  significant  decision  since  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  Case.29 

The  Secretary  of  the  Baltimore  division  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Defense  regarded  both  partial  victories  as 
legally  significant.  He  felt  they  would  furnish  the  im¬ 
petus  to  a  strong  defense  movement  which  would  protect 
the  Scottsboro  boys  and  Lee,  while  constituting  at  the 
same  time  “a  part  of  the  liberation  of  Negroes  from  na¬ 
tional  oppression  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  whole 
vicious  system.30 

The  total  legal  significance  of  the  case  of  Ewell  Lee 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  helped  to  establish  a  legal  prece¬ 
dent  for  reforms  that  lawyers  and  investigators  have  set 
forth  as  necessary,  if  the  Negro  is  to  secure  justice. 

“The  administration  of  justice  to  the  Negro  has  been  a  focal 
point  of  considerable  bloodshed  in  this  country,  and  two  reforms 

28  Cf.  H.  L.  Mencken,  “The  Ewell  Lee  Case/’  The  Evening  Sun,  Baltimore, 
Oct.  24,  1933.  Copyrighted  1933  by  The  Evening  Sun,  Republication  welcomed 
when  credit  is  given.  Judge  Morris  Soper  acknowledged  the  same  fact  when  he 
said:  “Reviewing  the  whole  case,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  respondent’s  con¬ 
duct  was  wholly  wrong.  He  has  to  his  credit  that  actions  of  the  trial  court  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  defendant  in  the  Lee  case  were  corrected  because  they  wer6 
regarded  as  improper  not  merely  by  him  or  the  organization  which  employed 
him,  but  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland.  This  phase  of  his  activity 
led  one  of  the  counsel  who  opposed  him  in  the  pending  matter  to  say  frankly 
in  an  argument,  that  the  respondent  had  rendered  a  public  service  which 
without  him  would  have  been  left  undone.” — Soper,  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 

““Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,”  The  Afro-American,  Baltimore,  July  9,  1932. 
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are  needed  before  the  Negro  can  secure  more  justice  at  the  hands 
of  local  juries  and  judges.  First  the  power  to  authorize  a  change 
of  venue  must  be  taken  from  local  judges  in  order  that  trials  of 
accused  Negroes  may  be  removed  from  centers  of  inflamed  preju¬ 
dice,  and  second,  the  right  of  Negroes  to  serve  as  jurors  and  sit  as 
judges  must  be  established.”31 

The  case  also  had  significant  sociological  value.  It  in¬ 
tensified  a  sense  of  racial  solidarity  among  Negroes  and 
led  them  to  cooperate  in  an  effort  to  defend  Lee.  It 
stimulated  public  sentiment  among  both  racial  groups 
which  condemned  the  mob  spirit.  It  also  gave  the  Com¬ 
munists  a  chance  to  attack  what  they  styled  the  lynch 
courts  of  the  capitalistic  system  and  to  make  subtle,  but 
none  the  less  powerful  appeals  for  an  increase  and  build¬ 
ing  up  of  their  group. 

The  case  had  a  marked  effect  upon  members  of  the 
Negro  group,  especially  in  Baltimore.  They  contributed 
funds,  and  held  meetings  in  their  churches.  They  also 
appealed  directly  to  the  man  in  the  street  to  do  his  bit 
toward  tearing  down  discrimination  through  helping  to 
raise  the  funds  with  which  to  appeal  the  case.  In  the 
opinion  of  two  attorneys  who  were  active  in  later  cases, 
the  Ewell  Lee  case  created  a  deeper  and  more  fundamental 
sense  of  solidarity,  which  made  it  easier  for  them  to 
raise  funds  with  which  to  fight  the  Pickett  Case.  It  also 
helped  to  create  a  sentiment  among  Negroes  which  in¬ 
fluenced  them  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  to  widen  their 

30  Berger,  “Mass  Pressure  Won  Lee  Case,”  The  Afro-American ,  July  9, 
1932.  A  later  issue  of  the  same  paper  claimed  that  Ades*  argument  in  the 
case  of  Ewell  Lee  furnished  Samuel  Leibowitz  the  pattern  for  presenting  the 
Seottsboro  jury  issue  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  earlier  and  celebrated  Arkansas  peonage  case,  More  v. 
Dempsy,  281  U.  S.  96,  had  also  concluded  that  the  accused  could  not  receive 
a  fair  trial  and  the  benefit  of  due  process  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  counsel, 
jury,  and  judge  were  swept  to  a  fatal  conclusion  by  an  irresistible  wave  of 
public  passion. 

31  Baker,  op.  cit.,  p.  93. 
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educational  opportunities  through  having  Donald  Gaines 
Murray  admitted  to  the  University  of  Maryland.32 

The  case  was  not  without  its  influence  upon  the  domi¬ 
nant  element.  Some  members  of  the  white  race  believed  that 
the  law’s  delay  in  the  case  of  Lee  was  responsible  for  the 
lynchings  which  occurred  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  The  late 
Albert  C.  Ritchie,  who  was  then  Governor  of  Maryland,  was 
among  those  who  held  this  opinion.  He  was  said  to  be  ex¬ 
amining  the  laws  to  see  how  prompter  action  might  be  se¬ 
cured.  The  Negro  press  answered  this  contention  by  saying 
that  delays  and  appeals  were  neither  an  explanation  of,  nor 
an  excuse  for  lynching,  and  indicated  that  the  Governor’s 
position  certainly  failed  to  explain  the  two  attempts  which 
were  made  to  lynch  Lee  before  he  could  be  brought  to  trial. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  Lee  case  also 
gave  one  of  the  papers  an  opportunity  to  point  to  the 
need  for  a  more  objective  approach  to  the  race  problem 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  The  Baltimore  Sun 
commented  as  follows  on  the  opinion  in  which  the  Court 
of  Appeals  made  it  clear  that  Lee  could  not  receive  a 
fair  trial  at  Cambridge. 

“It  is  a  great  gain  for  the  dignity  and  honor  of  Maryland 
that  the  Court  of  Appeals  reared  its  authority  against  turning 
the  trial  of  Ewell  Lee  into  a  travesty,  to  be  added  to  the  other 
shame  that  has  come  upon  Maryland  in  these  last  weeks.  But  we 
hope  that  it  will  do  more.  We  hope  and  believe  that  the  high 
court’s  calm  but  emphatic  assertion  of  the  integrity  of  Maryland 
justice  will  shock  the  representative  citizens  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
into  consciousness  of  how  far  they  have  strayed,  not  only  in  their 
insistence  that  Ewell  Lee  be  tried  in  a  jurisdiction  that  cries  for 
blood  but  in  their  defense  of  the  lynching  at  Salisbury  of  the  other 
Negro,  Matthew  Williams.  We  hope  and  believe  that  this  lecture 
on  the  law  from  Appellate  judges,  serene,  confident,  bell-like  in 
its  clarity,  will  start  the  long-delayed  examination  by  representa¬ 
tive  Eastern  Shore  men  of  the  Eastern  Shore  state  of  mind.  We 

32  Interviews,  Attorney  W.  A.  C.  Hughes  and  Thurgood  Marshall.  One  of 
the  Editors  of  The  Afro-American  summarized  its  influence  as  follows: 

“1.  The  placing  of  Negroes  on  the  jury. 
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hope  and  believe  it  will  revive  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  that  capac¬ 
ity  for  self-criticism  which  is  the  property  of  upright  minds.  ’  ’33 

The  case  also  gave  The  Afro-American  an  opportunity 
to  give  white  people  a  lecture  on  the  effects  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  upon  those  who  practice  it  and  to  show  that  those 
who  perpetrate  injustice  are  more  affected  by  it  than 
colored  Americans  who  also  suffer  tremendously  from 
discrimination.34 

Some  of  the  outcomes  of  the  case  also  gave  the  Com¬ 
munists,  who  were  active  in  Lee’s  defense,  an  opportunity 
to  denounce  the  courts,  to  glorify  mass  pressure  and  to 
insist  that  workers  join  the  International  Labor  Defense. 
In  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Worker,  Bill 
Brent  advised  the  workers  to  flood  Governor  Ritchie  with 
telegrams  which  demand  a  change  of  venue  and  a  trial 
for  Orphan  Jones,  an  alias  by  which  Lee  sometimes  went, 
before  a  jury  of  white  and  colored  workers,  and  not  a 
trial  before  a  jury  of  rich  farmers  and  white  business 
men.  They  were  also  to  insist  that  the  charges  against 
young  Communist  investigator,  Helen  Hayes,  should  be 
dropped  and  that  Governor  Ritchie  should  have  the  mayor 

“2.  Exposing  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  asinine  practice  of  Jim 
Crowing  colored  and  white  witnesses  in  a  supposed  Court  of  Justice  in  the 
supposed  fr^e  state  of  Maryland. 

“3.  Arousing  of  civic  interest  on  the  part  of  colored  citizens  which 
made  them  pool  their  resources  in  raising  a  fund  to  protect  the  ground 
already  gained. 

*  ‘4.  Introduction  into  the  legislature  of  an  anti-lynch  measure  that  will 
punish  the  counties  which  dare  to  take  the  law  into  their  hands. 

“5.  The  reassurance  of  colored  citizens  that  they  have  rights  which  must 
be  respected  and  that  there  are  some  men  and  women  like  Bernard  Ades  and 
others  of  the  International  Labor  Defense  who  have  the  courage  to  fight  out 
an  issue  of  this  kind. ” 

The  Afro-American,  Baltimore,  Mar.  4,  1933. 

33  “A  Great  Opinion, ”  The  Sun,  Baltimore,  December  31,  1931. 

““Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,”  The  Afro-American,  Baltimore,  July  9,  1932. 
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and  leaders  of  the  Snow  Hill  mob  arrested  and  Judge 
Bailey  impeached.35 

In  this  chapter  on  fair  trials  and  equality  before  the 
law,  we  have  traced  the  means  by  which  discrimination 
against  Negro  mothers  was  erased  from  the  Bastardy 
Act  of  Maryland.  We  have  also  given  an  extended  re¬ 
view  to  the  case  of  Ewell  Lee  and  indicated  the  civil  is¬ 
sues  which  this  criminal  case  involved.  We  have  shown 
that  the  case  resulted  in  group  activity  and  also  served 
as  sources  of  public  opinion  and  propaganda.  It  also 
became  the  focus  of  public  sentiment  which  opposed  law¬ 
lessness  and  some  of  the  injustices  which  enter  into  race 
relations  in  Maryland.  A  clearer  definition  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  fair  trial  and  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
must  be  listed  as  one  of  the  net  results  of  the  evolution 
of  legal  principles  to  which  the  case  of  Lee  gave  rise. 
These  definitions  in  turn  constitute  legal  precedents  which 
render  it  easier  to  administer  justice  to  the  Negro. 

Henry  J.  McGuinn 


35  Bill  Brent,  ‘‘The  Fight  for  Orphan  Jones,”  The  Daily  Worker,  Dec. 
7,  1931.  Orphan  Jones  was  the  alias  by  which  Lee  generally  was  known. 
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An  ever-present  feature  of  ante-bellum  southern  life 
was  the  existence  of  camps  of  runaway  Negro  slaves, 
often  called  maroons,  when  they  all  but  established  them¬ 
selves  independently  on  the  frontier.  These  were  seri¬ 
ously  annoying,  for  they  were  sources  of  insubordination. 
They  offered  havens  for  fugitives,  served  as  bases  for 
marauding  expeditions  against  nearby  plantations  and, 
at  times,  supplied  the  nucleus  of  leadership  for  planned 
uprisings.  Some  contemporary  writers  and  a  few  later 
historians  have  noticed,1  in  a  general  and  meager  way, 
the  existence  of  this  feature  of  American  slavery.  It 
merits,  however,  detailed  treatment. 

It  appears  that  notice  of  these  maroon  communities 
was  taken  only  when  they  were  accidentally  uncovered 
or  when  their  activities  became  so  obnoxious  or  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  slavocracy  that  their  destruction  was  felt  to 
be  necessary.  Evidence  of  the  existence  of  at  least  fifty 
such  communities  in  various  places  and  at  various  times, 
from  1672  to  1864,  has  been  found.  The  mountainous, 
forested,  or  swampy  regions  of  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Georgia,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  Alabama  (in  order  of  importance)  appear  to 
have  been  the  favorite  haunts  for  these  black  Robin 
Hoods.  At  times  a  settled  life,  rather  than  a  pugnacious 

1  Charles  W.  Janson,  The  Stranger  in  America,  London,  1807,  pp.  328-30; 
William  H.  Russell,  My  Diary  North  and  South,  Boston,  1863,  pp.  88-89; 
Frederick  L.  Olmsted,  Journey  in  Seaboard  Slave  States,  London,  1904,  II, 
pp.  177-78;  Olmsted,  Journey  in  the  Bach  Country,  London,  1860,  pp.  30,  55; 
T.  W.  Higginson,  Army  Life  in  a  Black  Regiment,  Boston,  1870,  p.  248; 
James  Parton,  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Boston,  1860,  II,  pp.  397-98;  W.  H. 
Siebert,  The  Underground  Railroad,  N.  Y.,  1899,  p.  25;  S.  M.  Ellis,  The 
Solitary  Horserrum,  Kensington,  1927,  p.  169 ;  V.  A.  Moody  in  Louisiana 
Historical  Quarterly  (1924)  VII,  pp.  224-25;  R.  H.  Taylor  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Historical  Review  (1928),  V,  pp.  23-24;  U.  B.  Phillips  in  The  South  in 
the  Building  of  the  Nation,  Richmond,  1909,  IV,  p.  229. 
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and  migratory  one,  was  aimed  at,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  these  maroons  built  homes,  maintained  families, 
raised  cattle,  and  pursued  agriculture,  but  this  all  but 
settled  life  appears  to  have  been  exceptional. 

The  most  noted  of  such  communities  was  that  located 
in  the  Dismal  Swamp  between  Virginia  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina.2  It  seems  likely  that  about  two  thousand  Negroes, 
fugitives,  or  the  descendants  of  fugitives,  lived  in  this 
area.  They  carried  on  a  regular,  if  illegal,  trade  with 
white  people  living  on  the  borders  of  the  swamp.  Such 
settlements  may  have  been  more  numerous  than  available 
evidence  would  indicate,  for  their  occupants  aroused  less 
excitement  and  less  resentment  than  the  guerrilla  out¬ 
laws. 

The  activities  of  maroons  in  Virginia  in  1672  ap¬ 
proached  a  point  of  rebellion  so  that  a  law  was  passed3 
urging  and  rewarding  the  hunting  down  and  killing  of 
these  outlaws.  An  item4  of  November  9,  1691,  notices 
the  depredations  caused  by  a  slave,  Mingoe,  from  Mid¬ 
dlesex  county,  Virginia,  and  his  unspecified  number  of 
followers  in  Rappahannock  county.  These  Negroes  not 
only  took  cattle  and  hogs,  but,  what  was  more  im¬ 
portant,  they  had  recently  stolen  “two  guns,  a  Carbyne 
&  other  things.  ” 

In  June,  1711,  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  of  South 
Carolina  were  kept5  “in  great  fear  and  terror”  by  the 
activities  of  “several  Negroes  [who]  keep  out,  armed, 
and  robbing  and  plundering  houses  and  plantations.” 

2  See  references  in  note  1,  and  an  article  by  Edmund  Jackson  in  The 
Pennsylvania  Freeman,  January  1,  1852;  Harriet  B.  Stowe,  Dred,  2  vola., 
Boston,  1856;  Margaret  Davis  in  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  (1934),  XXXIII, 
pp.  171-184. 

3  W.  Hening,  Statutes  at  Large  of  Virginia,  II,  p.  299;  P.  A.  Bruce, 
Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  17th  Century,  N.  Y.,  1896,  II,  p.  115. 

1  Order  Book,  Middlesex  County,  1680-1694,  pp.  526-27  (Virginia  State 
Library)  ;  Bruce,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  116. 

6  E.  C.  Holland,  A  Refutation  of  the  Calumnies,  Charleston,  1823,  p.  63 ; 
D.  D.  Wallace,  The  History  of  South  Carolina,  N.  Y.,  1934,  I,  p.  372. 
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These  men  were  led  by  a  slave  named  Sebastian,  who 
was  finally  tracked  down  and  killed  by  an  Indian  hunter. 
Lieutenant  Governor  Gooch  of  Virginia  wrote6  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade,  June  29,  1729,  4 ‘of  some  runaway  Ne¬ 
groes  beginning  a  settlement  in  the  Mountains  &  of  their 
being  reclaimed  by  their  Master.  ”  He  assured  the  Lords 
that  the  militia  was  being  trained  to  “prevent  this  for 
the  future.’’ 

In  September,  1733,  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina 
offered  a  reward  of  £20  alive  and  £10  dead  for  “Several 
Run  away  Negroes  who  are  near  the  Congerees,  &  have 
robbed  several  of  the  Inhabitants  thereabouts.”  The 
Notchee  Indians  offered,  April,  1744,  to  aid  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  South  Carolina  in  maintaining  the  subordina¬ 
tion  of  its  slave  population.  Three  months  later,  July 
5,  1774,  Governor  James  Glen  applied  “for  the  assistance 
of  some  Notchee  Indians  in  order  to  apprehend  some 
runaway  Negroes,  who  had  sheltered  themselves  in  the 
Woods,  and  being  armed,  had  committed  disorders.  .  .”7 

The  number  of  runaways  in  South  Carolina  in  1765 
was  exceedingly  large.  This  led  to  fears  of  a  general  re¬ 
bellion.8  At  least  one  considerable  camp  of  maroons  was 
destroyed  that  year  by  military  force.  A  letter  from 
Charleston  of  August  16,  1768,  told9  of  a  battle  with  a 
body  of  maroons,  “a  numerous  collection  of  outcast  mul- 
lattoes,  mustees,  and  free  negroes.” 

Governor  James  Habersham  of  Georgia  learned10  in 
December,  1771,  “that  a  great  number  of  fugitive  Negroes 
had  Committed  many  Robberies  and  insults  between  this 


8  Virginia  Manuscripts  from  British  Record  Office.  Sainsbury,  IX,  p.  462, 
Virginia  State  Library. 

7  Council  Journal  (M-S.)  V,  pp.  487,  494;  XI,  pp.  187,  383,  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Historical  Commission,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

8  D.  D.  Wallace,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  373. 

9  The  Boston  Chronicle,  October  3-10,  1768. 

10  The  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia,  ed.,  A.  I).  Candler,  Atlanta,  1907, 
XII,  pp.  146-47,  325-26. 
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town  [Savannah]  and  Ebenezer  and  that  their  Numbers 
(which)  were  now  Considerable  might  be  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  daily.”  Indian  hunters  and  militiamen  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  blot  out  this  menace.  Yet  the  same  danger 
was  present  in  Georgia  in  the  summer  of  1772.  Depre¬ 
dations,  piracy  and  arson,  were  frequent,  and  again  the  mi¬ 
litia  saw  service.  A  letter11  from  Edmund  Randolph  to 
James  Madison  of  August  30, 1782,  discloses  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  trouble  in  Virginia.  At  this  time  it  appears  that  4  4  a  no¬ 
torious  robber,”  a  white  man,  had  gathered  together  a 
group  of  about  fifty  men,  Negro  and  white,  and  was  ter¬ 
rorizing  the  community. 

The  British  had  combatted  the  revolutionists  ’  siege 
of  Savannah  with  the  aid  of  a  numerous  body  of  Negro 
slaves  who  served  under  the  inspiration  of  a  promised 
freedom.  The  defeat  of  the  British  crushed  the  hopes 
of  these  Negroes.  They  fled,  with  their  arms,  called 
themselves  soldiers  of  the  King  of  England,  and  carried 
on  a  guerrilla  warfare  for  years  along  the  Savannah 
river.  Militia  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  together 
with  Indian  allies,  successfully  attacked  the  Negro  set¬ 
tlement  in  May,  1786,  with  resulting  heavy  casualties.12 
Governor  Thomas  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina  referred13 
in  his  legislative  message  of  1787  to  the  serious  depreda¬ 
tions  of  a  group  of  armed  fugitive  slaves  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state. 

Chesterfield  and  Charles  City  counties,  Virginia,  were 
troubled14  by  maroons  in  November,  1792.  At  least  one 

11  M.  D.  Oonway,  Omitted  Chapters  in  History  Disclosed  in  the  Life  and 
Papers  of  Edmund  Randolph,  N.  Y.,  1888,  pp.  50-51. 

13  W.  B.  Stevens,  A  History  of  Georgia,  Philadelphia,  1859,  II,  pp.  376- 
78;  C.  G.  Woodson,  The  Negro  in  Our  History,  Washington,  1928,  p.  123; 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Report  on  American  Manuscripts,  Lon¬ 
don,  1904,  II,  p.  544. 

13  C.  C.  Pinckney,  Life  of  General  Thomas  Pinckney,  Boston,  1895,  p.  95; 
D.  D.  Wallace,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  415. 

14  Letter  dated  Richmond,  November  19  in  Boston  Gazette,  December  17, 
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white  man  was  killed  while  tracking  them  down.  Ten  of 
the  runaways  were  finally  captured,  with  the  aid  of  dogs. 
The  neighborhood  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  was 
harassed15  in  June  and  July,  1795,  by  “a  number  of  runa¬ 
way  Negroes,  who  in  the  daytime  secrete  themselves  in 
the  swamps  and  woods  ....  at  night  committed  various 
depredations  on  the  neighbouring  plantations.”  They 
killed  at  least  one  white  man,  an  overseer,  and  severely 
wounded  another.  About  five  of  these  maroons,  including 
the  leader,  known  as  the  General  of  the  Swamps,  were 
killed  by  hunting  parties.  It  was  hoped  that  4 ‘these 
well-timed  severities”  would  “totally  break  up  this  nest 
of  miscreants — At  all  events,  this  town  has  nothing  to  ap¬ 
prehend  as  the  citizens  keep  a  strong  and  vigilant  night 
guard.”  Within  two  weeks  of  this  first  report,  of  July 
3,  the  capture  and  execution  of  four  more  runaways  was 
reported.  On  July  17  it  was  believed  that  only  one  leader 
and  a  “few  deluded  followers”  were  still  at  large. 

The  existence  of  a  maroon  camp  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina,  in  May,  1802,  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  the  plots  and  insubordination  un¬ 
covered  among  the  servile  population  at  that  time  were  at¬ 
tributed16  to  the  agitation  of  an  outlawed  Negro,  Tom 
Copper,  who  “has  got  a  camp  in  one  of  the  swamps.” 
In  March,  1811,  a  runaway  community  in  a  swamp  in 
Cabarrus  county,  North  Carolina,  was  wiped  out.  These 
maroons17  “had  bid  defiance  to  any  force  whatever,  and 
were  resolved  to  stand  their  ground.”  In  the  attack  two 
Negro  women  were  captured,  two  Negro  men  killed  and 
another  wounded. 

“Wilmington  Chronicle  (photostat,  Library  of  Congress),  July  3,  10,  17, 
1795;  Charleston  City  Gazette,  July  18,  23,  1795;  R.  H.  Taylor  in  North 
Carolina  Historical  Review  (1928),  V,  pp.  23-24. 

“Raleigh  Register  (State  Library,  Raleigh),  June  1,  1802;  N.  Y.  Herald, 
June  2,  1802. 

17  Edenton  Gazette,  March  22,  1811 ;  G.  G.  Johnson,  Ante-bellum  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  1937,  p.  514. 
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The  close  proximity  of  the  weakly  governed  Spanish 
territory  of  East  Florida  persistently  disturbed  the  equa¬ 
nimity  of  American  slaveholders.  Many  of  the  settlers 
in  that  region,  moreover,  were  Americans,  and  they, 
aided  by  volunteers  from  the  United  States,  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  1810,  the  aim  being  American  an¬ 
nexation.18  In  the  correspondence  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Thomas  Smith  and  Major  Flournoy,  both  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  both  actively  on  the  side  of  the  rebels 
or  ‘ 4 patriots”  in  the  Florida  fighting,  and  of  Governor 
Mitchell  of  Georgia,  there  are  frequent  references  to  the 
fleeing  of  American  slaves  into  Florida,  where  they  helped 
the  Indians  in  their  struggle  against  the  Americans  and 
the  “ patriots-”  A  few  examples  may  be  cited. 

Smith  told  Gen.  Pinckney,  July  30,  1812,  of  fresh  In¬ 
dian  depredations  in  Georgia  and  of  the  escape  of  about 
eighty  slaves.  He  planned  to  send  troops  against  them, 
for  4  4  The  safety  of  our  frontier  I  conceive  requires  this 
course.  They  have,  I  am  informed,  several  hundred 
fugitive  slaves  from  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  their  Towns  &  unless  they  are  checked  soon  they 
will  be  so  strengthened  by  desertions  from  Georgia  & 
Florida  that  it  will  be  found  troublesome  to  reduce  them.” 
And  it  was  troublesome.  In  a  letter  to  Governor  Mitchell 
of  August  21,  1812,  Smith  declared,  4 ‘The  blacks  assisted 
by  the  Indians  have  become  very  daring.”  In  September 
further  slave  escapes  were  reported  from  Georgia.  On 
September  11,  a  baggage  train  under  Captain  Williams 
and  twenty  men,  going  to  the  support  of  Colonel  Smith, 
was  attacked  and  routed,  Williams  himself  being  killed 
by  Indians  and  maroons.  In  January,  1813,  further  es¬ 
capes  were  reported,  and  in  February,  Smith  wrote  of 
battles  with  Negroes  and  Indians  and  the  destruction  of 
a  Negro  fort.  One  Georgian  participant  in  this  fighting, 

18  J.  W.  Pratt,  Expansionist  ft  of  18, IS,  N.  Y.,  1925,  pp.  92,  116,  192-95, 

212. 
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Colonel  Daniel  Newnan,  declared  the  maroon  allies  of  the 
Indians  were  “ their  best  soldiers.”19 

The  refusal  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
moment,  to  sanction  occupation  of  East  Florida,  finally 
led  to  a  lull  in  the  fighting.  By  1816,  however,  the  an¬ 
noyance  and  danger  from  runaway  slaves  again  served  as 
justification  for  American  intervention.  With  southern 
complaints20  ringing  in  its  ears  the  administration  dis¬ 
patched,  in  July,  United  States  troops  with  Indian  allies 
under  Col.  Duncan  Clinch  against  the  main  stronghold 

the  maroons,  the  well-stocked  Negro  fort  on  Appala- 
chicola  Bay.  After  a  seige  of  ten  days  a  lucky  cannon 
shot  totally  destroyed  the  fort  and  annihilated  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  men,  women  and  children.  But  forty 
souls  survived.21 

Another  major  expedition  against  a  maroon  commu¬ 
nity  was  carried  out  in  1816.  This  occurred  near  Ashepoo, 
South  Carolina.  Governor  David  R.  Williams’s  remarks 
concerning  this  in  his  message  of  December,  1816,  merit 
quotation  :22 

A  few  runaway  negroes,  concealing  themselves  in  the  swamps 
and  marshes  contiguous  to  Com  bailee  and  Ashepoo  rivers,  not 
having  been  interrupted  in  their  petty  plunderings  for  a  long 
time,  formed  the  nucleus,  round  which  all  the  ill-disposed  and 
audacious  near  them  gathered,  until  at  length  their  robberies 
became  too  serious  to  be  suffered  with  impunity.  Attempts 
were  then  made  to  disperse  them,  which  either  from  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  numbers  or  bad  arrangement,  served  by  their  failure 
only  to  encourage  a  wanton  destruction  of  property.  Their 
forces  now  became  alarming,  not  less  from  its  numbers  than 
from  its  arms  and  ammunition  with  which  it  was  supplied. 

19  T.  F.  Davis  in  Florida  Historical  Quarterly  (1930),  IX,  pp.  106-07, 
111,  138;  Niles *  Weelcly  Register,  December  12,  1812,  III,  pp.  235-37. 

20  See,  for  example,  Richmond  Enquirer,  July  10,  1816. 

21  Connecticut  Courant,  September  10,  24,  1816;  State  Papers,  2d  sess., 
15  cong.,  vol.  IV;  J.  B.  McMaster,  History,  IV,  p.  431;  McMaster’s  account 
is  practically  copied  by  H.  B.  Fuller,  The  Purchase  of  Florida,  Cleveland, 
1906,  p.  228. 

“  H.  T.  Cook,  Life  and  Legacy  of  David  R.  Williams,  N.  Y.,  1916,  p.  130. 
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The  peculiar  situation  of  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  our 
coast,  rendered  access  to  them  difficult,  while  the  numerous 
creeks  and  water  courses  through  the  marshes  around  the 
islands,  furnished  them  easy  opportunities  to  plunder,  nut 
only  the  planters  in  open  day,  but  the  inland  coasting  trade 
also  without  leaving  a  trace  of  their  movements  by  which  they 
could  be  pursued.  .  .  I  therefore  ordered  Major-General  Young¬ 
blood  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  suppressing  them, 
and  authorized  him  to  incur  the  necessary  expenses  of  such 
an  expedition.  This  was  immediately  executed.  By  a  judi¬ 
cious  employment  of  the  militia  under  his  command,  he  either 
captured  or  destroyed  the  whole  body. 

The  Norfolk  Herald  of  June  29,  1818,  referred23  to  the 
serious  damages  occasioned  by  a  group  of  some  thirty 
runaway  slaves,  acting  together  with  white  men,  in  Prin¬ 
cess  Anne  county,  Virginia.  It  reported,  too,  the  recent 
capture  of  a  leader  and  “an  old  woman”  member  of  the 
outlaws.  In  November  of  that  year  maroon  activities  in 
Wake  county,  North  Carolina,  became  serious  enough  to 
evoke  notice  from  the  local  press24  which  advised  “the 
patrol  to  keep  a  strict  look  out.”  Later  an  attack  upon 
a  store  “by  a  maroon  banditti  of  negroes”  led  by  “the 
noted  Andey,  alias  Billy  James,  better  known  here  by 
the  name  of  Abaellino,”  was  repulsed  by  armed  citizens. 
The  paper  believed  that  the  death  of  at  least  one  white 
man,  if  not  more,  might  accurately  be  placed  at  their 
hands.  The  Raleigh  Register  of  December  18,  1818,  print¬ 
ed  Governor  Branch’s  proclamation  offering  $250  reward 
for  the  capture  of  seven  specified  outlaws  and  $100  for 
Billy  James  alone.  There  is  evidence25  that,  in  this  same 
year,  maroons  were  active  in  Johnston  county,  in  that 
state,  and  one  expedition  against  them  resulted  in  the 
killing  of  at  least  one  Negro. 

Expeditions  against  maroons  took  place26  in  Williams- 

23  Quoted  in  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  July  7,  1818. 

*  Raleigh  j Register,  November  13,  27,  1818. 

®  G.  G.  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  514. 

*  U.  B.  Phillips,  Plantation  and  Frontier  Documents,  Cleveland,  1909,  II, 

p.  91. 
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burg  county,  South  Carolina,  in  the  summer  of  1819. 
Three  slaves  were  killed,,  several  captured  and  one  white 
was  wounded.  Similar  activities  occurred  in  May,  1820, 
in  Gates  county,  North  Carolina.  A  slave  outlaw,  Harry, 
whose  head  had  been  assessed  at  $200,  was  killed  by  four 
armed  whites.  “It  is  expected  that  the  balance  of  Harry’s 
company  [which  had  killed  at  least  one  white  man]  will 
very  soon  be  taken.”27 

Twelve  months  later  there  was  similar  difficulty  near 
Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  resulting28  in  the  death  of 
one  slaveholder  and  the  capture  of  three  outlaws.  The 
activities  of  considerable  maroon  groups  in  Onslow,  Car¬ 
teret,  and  Bladen  counties,  North  Carolina,  aided  by  some 
free  Negroes,  assumed  the  proportions  of  rebellion  in 
the  summer  of  1821.  There  were  plans  for  joint  action 
between  these  outlaws  and  the  field  slaves  against  the 
slaveholders.  Approximately  three  hundred  members  of 
the  militia  of  the  three  counties  saw  service  for  about 
twenty-five  days  in  August  and  September.  About  twelve 
of  these  men  were  wounded  when  two  companies  of  mili¬ 
tia  accidentally  fired  upon  each  other.  The  situation 
was  under  control  by  the  middle  of  September,  “although 
the  said  militia  (sic)  did  not  succeed  in  apprehending  all 
the  runaways  &  fugitives,  they  did  good  by  arresting 
some,  and  driving  others  off,  and  suppressing  the  spirit 
of  insurrection.”29  A  newspaper  item  of  1824  discloses30 
that  the  “prime  mover”  of  the  trouble  mentioned  above, 
Isam,  “alias  General  Jackson,”  was  among  those  who  es¬ 
caped  at  the  time,  for  he  is  there  reported  as  dying  from 
lashes  publicly  inflicted  at  Cape  Fear,  North  Carolina. 

87  Edenton  Gazette ,  May  12,  1820,  quoted  by  N.  Y.  Evening  Post ,  May 
17,  1820. 

28  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  June  11,  1821. 

28  See  petition  of  John  H.  Hill,  Colonel  Commandant  of  the  Carteret 
Militia,  dated  December,  1825,.  and  accompanying  memoranda  in  Legislative 
Papers,  1824-1825  (No.  366),  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh; 
R.  H.  Taylor,  op.  cit.,  V,  p.  24;  G.  G.  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  514. 

80  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  May  11,  1824. 
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In  the  summer  of  1822  activity  among  armed  runaway 
slaves  was  reported31  from  Jacksonborough  (now  Jackson- 
boro)  South  Carolina.  Three  were  executed  on  July  19. 
In  August  Governor  Bennett  offered  a  reward  of  two 
hundred  dollars  for  the  capture  of  about  twenty  maroons 
in  the  same  region.  It  is  possible  that  these  Negroes 
had  been  enlisted  in  the  far-flung  conspiracy  of  Denmark 
Vesey,  uncovered  and  crushed  in  June,  1822. 

The  Norfolk  Herald  of  May  12,  1823,  contains32  an 
unusually  full  account  of  maroons  under  the  heading  “ A 
Serious  Subject.’ ’  It  declares  that  the  citizens  of  the 
southern  part  of  Norfolk  county,  Virginia, 

have  for  some  time  been  kept  in  a  state  of  mind  peculiarly  har- 
rassing  and  painful,  from  the  too  apparent  fact  that  their  lives  are 
at  the  mercy  of  a  band  of  lurking  assassins,  against  whose  fell 
designs  neither  the  power  of  the  law,  or  vigilance,  or  personal 
strength  and  intrepidity,  can  avail.  These  desperadoes  are  run¬ 
away  negroes,  (commonly  called  outlyers).  .  .  .  Their  first  object 
is  to  obtain  a  gun  and  ammunition,  as  well  to  procure  game  for 
subsistence  as  to  defend  themselves  from  attack,  or  accomplish 
objects  of  vengeance. 

Several  men  had  alread}^  been  killed  by  these  former 
slaves,  one,  a  Mr.  William  Walker,  very  recently.  This 
aroused  great  fear,  “No  individual  after  this  can  consider 
his  life  safe  from  the  murdering  aim  of  these  monsters 
in  human  shape.  Every  one  who  has  haply  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  to  their  vengeance,  must,  indeed,  cal¬ 
culate  on  sooner  or  later  falling  a  victim”  to  them.  In¬ 
deed,  one  slaveholder  had  received  a  note  from  these 
amazing  fellows  suggesting  it  would  be  healthier  for  him 
to  remain  indoors  at  night — and  he  did. 

A  large  body  of  militia  was  ordered  out  to  extermi¬ 
nate  these  outcasts  and  “thus  relieve  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants  from  a  state  of  perpetual  anxiety  and  appre¬ 
hension,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  painful.”  Dur- 

81  Washington  National  Intelligencer,  July  23,  August  24,  1822. 

33  Quoted  in  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  May  15,  1823. 
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ing  the  next  few  weeks  there  were  occasional  reports33 
of  the  killing  or  capturing  of  outlaws,  culminating  June 
25  in  the  capture  of  the  leader  himself,  Bob  Ferebee, 
who,  it  was  declared,  had  been  an  outlaw  for  six  years. 
He  was  executed  July  25.  In  October  of  this  year  runaway 
Negroes  near  Pineville,  South  Carolina,  were  attacked.34 
Several  were  captured,  and  at  least  two,  a  woman  and  a 
child,  were  killed.  One  of  the  maroons  was  decapitated, 
and  his  head  stuck  on  a  pole  and  publicly  exposed  as 
“a  warning  to  vicious  slaves. ” 

A  maroon  community  consisting  of  men,  women,  and 
children  was  broken  up  by  a  three-day  attack  made  by 
armed  slaveholders  of  Mobile  county,  Alabama,  in  June, 
1827.  The  Negroes  had  been  outlaws  for  years  and  lived 
entirely  by  plundering  neighboring  plantations.35  At  the 
time  of  the  attacks  the  Negroes  were  constructing  a  stock¬ 
ade  fort.  Had  this  been  finished  it  was  believed  that 
field  slaves  thus  informed  would  have  joined  them.  Can¬ 
non  would  then  have  been  necessary  for  their  destruction. 
The  maroons  made  a  desperate  resistance,  i  1  fighting  like 
Spartans.”  Three  were  killed,  others  wounded,  and  sev¬ 
eral  escaped.  Because  of  the  poor  arms  of  the  Negroes 
but  one  white  was  slightly  wounded. 

In  November,  1827,  a  Negro  woman  returned  to  her 
master  in  New  Orleans  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  years. 
She  told36  of  a  maroon  settlement  some  eight  miles  north 
of  the  city  containing  about  sixty  people.  A  drought 
prevailed  at  the  moment  so  it  was  felt  that  “the  uncom¬ 
mon  dryness  .  .  .  has  made  those  retreats  attainable  .  .  . 

33  Ibid.,  May  29,  June  5,  June  30,  1823. 

34  Charleston  City  Gazette  quoted  in  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  October  24, 
1823;  Niles’  Weekly  Register,  October  18,  1823,  XXV,  p.  112;  T.  J.  Kirkland 
and  R.  M.  Kennedy,  Historic  Camden,  Columbia,  1926,  part  two,  p.  190. 

35  Mobile  Register,  June  20,  21,  1827,  quoted  in  N.  Y.  Evening  Post, 
July  11,  12,  1827 ;  U.  B.  Phillips  in  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation, 
Richmond,  1909,  IV,  p.  229. 

86  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  December  4,  1827. 
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and  we  are  told  there  is  another  camp  about  the  head 
of  the  bayon  Bienvenn.  Policy  imperiously  calls  for  a 
thorough  search,  and  the  destruction  of  all  such  repairs, 
wherever  found  to  exist.” 

In  the  summer  of  1829  “a  large  gang  of  runaway  ne¬ 
groes,  who  have  infested  the  Parishes  of  Christ  Church 
and  St.  James,  [S.  C.]  for  several  months,  and  committed 
serious  depredations  on  the  properties  of  the  planters” 
was  accidentally  discovered37  by  a  party  of  deer  hunters. 
One  of  the  Negroes  was  wounded  and  four  others  were 
captured.  Several  others  escaped,  but  the  Charleston 
Mercury  hoped  the  citizens  would  “not  cease  their  exer¬ 
tions  until  the  evil  shall  be  effectually  removed.” 

Maroons  were  important  factors  in  causing  slave  in¬ 
subordination  in  Sampson,  Bladen,  Onslow,  Jones,  New 
Hanover,  and  Dublin  counties,  North  Carolina,  from  Sep¬ 
tember  through  December,  1830.  Citizens  complained38 
that  their  “slaves  are  become  almost  uncontrollable. 
They  go  and  come  and  when  and  where  they  please,  and 
if  an  attempt  is  made  to  correct  them  they  immediately 
fly  to  the  woods  and  there  continue  for  months  and  years 
Committing  grievous  depredations  on  our  Cattle,  hogs 
and  Sheep.”  One  of  these  fugitive  slaves,  Moses,  who 
had  been  out  for  two  years,  was  captured  in  November. 
From  him  one  elicited39  the  information  that  an  uprising 
was  imminent,  that  the  conspirators  “had  arms  &  am¬ 
munition  secreted,  that  they  had  runners  or  messengers 
to  go  between  Wilmington,  Newbern  &  Elizabeth  City  to 
‘ carry  word’  &  report  to  them,  that  there  was  a  camp  in 
Dover  Swamp  of  30  or  40 — another  about  Gastons  Island, 
on  Price’s  Creek,  several  on  Newport  River,  several  near 

37  Ibid.,  August  10,  1829. 

38  G.  G.  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  515,  517;  R.  H.  Taylor,  op.  cit.,  V,  p.  31. 

39  See  letter  dated  November  15,  1830,  Newbern,  from  J.  Turgwyn  to 
Governor  John  Owen  in  Governor’s  Letter  Boole,  Vol.  XXVTII,  pp.  247-49, 
and  letter  from  J.  I.  Pasteur  to  Governor  Owen  also  dated  Newbern,  Nov. 
15,  1830,  in  Governor’s  Papers  No.  60,  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh. 
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Wilmington.”  Arms  were  found  in  the  place  named  by 
Moses 

in  possession  of  a  white  woman  living  in  a  very  retired 
situation — also  some  meat,  hid  away  &  could  not  be  accounted 
for — a  child  whom  the  party  [of  citizens]  found  a  little 
way  from  the  house,  said  that  his  mamy  dressed  victuals 
every  day  for  4  or  5  runaways,  &  shewed  the  spot  .  .  .  where 
the  meat  was  then  hid  &  where  it  was  found — the  place  or 
camp  in  Dover  was  found,  a  party  of  neighbours  discovered 
the  camp,  burnt  11  houses,  and  made  such  discoveries,  as 
convinced  them  it  was  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  numbers 
(it  is  supposed  they  killed  several  of  the  negroes). 

Newspaper  accounts  referred  to  the  wholesale  shoot¬ 
ing  of  fugitives.  In  1830  the  Roanoke  Advertiser  stated:40 
“The  inhabitants  of  Newbern  being  advised  of  the  as¬ 
semblage  of  sixty  armed  slaves  in  a  swamp  in  their 
vicinity,  the  military  were  called  out,  and  surrounding 
the  swamp,  killed  the  whole  party.”  A  later  item  dated 
Wilmington,  January  7,  1831,  declared,41  “There  has  been 
much  shooting  of  negroes  in  this  neighborhood  recently, 
in  consequence  of  symptoms  of  liberty  having  been  dis¬ 
covered  among  them.”  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Rich¬ 
mond  papers,  on  receiving  the  first  reports  of  Nat  Tur¬ 
ner’s  revolt  of  August,  1831,  asked42  concerning  the  rebels, 
“Were  they  connected  with  the  desperadoes  who  har- 
rassed  (sic)  N.  Carolina  last  year?” 

In  June,  1836,  there  is  mention43  that  “a  band  of 
runaway  negroes  in  the  Cypress  Swamp”  near  New  Or¬ 
leans  “had  been  committing  depredations.”  The  next 
year,  in  July,  was  reported44  the  killing  of  an  outlaw  slave 
leader,  Squire,  near  New  Orleans,  whose  band,  it  was 
felt,  was  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  several  white  men. 
Squire’s  career  had  lasted  for  three  years.  A  guard  of 

40  Quoted  in  The  Liberator  (Boston),  January  8,  1831. 

41 N.  Y.  Sentinel,  quoted  in  Liberator,  March  19,  1831. 

“Richmond  Enquirer,  August  30,  1831. 

48  Louisiana  Advertiser,  June  8,  1836,  quoted  by  Liberator,  July  2,  1836. 

44  New  Orleans  Picayune,  July  19,  1837. 
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soldiers  was  sent  to  the  swamp  for  his  body,  which  was 
exhibited  for  several  days  in  the  public  square  of  the  city. 

The  year  1837  also  saw  the  start  of  the  Florida  or 
Seminole  War  which  was  destined  to  drag  on  until  1843. 
This  war,  “conducted  largely  as  a  slave  catching  enter¬ 
prise  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  Georgia  and 
Florida,”  was,  before  its  termination,  to  take  an  unknown 
number  of  Indian  and  Negro  lives  together  with  the  lives 
of  fifteen  hundred  white  soldiers  and  the  expenditure  of 
twenty  million  dollars.45  The  Indians  had,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  hostilities,  about  1,650  warriors  and  250  Negro 
fighters.  The  latter  were  “the  most  formidable  foe, 
more  blood-thirsty,  active,  and  revengeful,  than  the  In¬ 
dian.  ’ M6 

Armed  runaways  repulsed  an  attack  near  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  in  January,  1841,  after  killing  one  of  the 
whites.  A  posse  captured  three  of  the  Negroes  and  lodged 
them  in  the  city  jail.  One  escaped,  but  two  were  taken 
from  the  prison  by  some  twenty-five  whites  and  lynched.41 
Late  in  September  two  companies  of  militia  were  des¬ 
patched  in  search  of  a  body  of  maroons  some  45  miles 
north  of  Mobile,  Alabama.48  “It  is  believed  that  these  fel¬ 
lows  have  for  a  long  time  been  in  the  practice  of  theft 
and  arson,  both  in  town  and  country.  .  .  A  force  from 
above  was  scouring  down,  with  bloodhounds,  &c  to  meet 
the  Mobile  party.”  A  month  later  frequent  attacks  upon 
white  men  by  runaway  Negroes  were  reported49  from 
Terrebonne  Parish,  Louisiana. 

Several  armed  planters  near  Hanesville,  Mississippi, 

45  Grant  Foreman,  Indian  Removal,  Norman,  1932,  pp.  366,  383;  see  aleo 
The  Liberator,  March  18,  1837. 

46  John  T.  Sprague,  The  Origin ,  Progress ,  and  Conclusion  of  the  Florida 
War,  N.  Y.,  1848,  p.  309;  J.  E.  Giddings,  The  Exiles  of  Florida ,  Columbus, 
1858,  pp.  121,  139. 

47  Wilmington  Chroni-cle  January  6,  1841,  in  Liberator,  January  22,  1841. 

48  New  Orleans  Bee,  October  4,  1841. 

49  Lafourche  (La.)  Patriot  in  Liberator,  November  12,  1841. 
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in  February,  1844,  set  an  ambush  for  maroons  who  had 
been  exceedingly  troublesome.  Six  Negroes,  “part  of 
the  gang,”  were  trapped,  but  three  escaped.  Two  were 
wounded,  and  one  was  killed.50  In  November,  1846,  about 
a  dozen  armed  slaveholders  surprised  “a  considerable 
gang  of  runaway  negroes”  in  St.  Landry  Parish,  Louisiana. 
The  maroons  refused  to  surrender  and  fled.  Two  Ne¬ 
groes,  a  man  and  a  woman,  were  killed,  and  two  Negro 
women  were  “badly  wounded.”  The  others  escaped.51 

Joshua  ft.  Giddings  referred52  to  the  flight  in  September, 
1850,  of  some  three  hundred  former  Florida  maroons 
from  their  abode  in  present  Oklahoma  to  Mexico.  This 
was  accomplished  after  driving  off  Creek  Indians  sent  to 
oppose  their  exodus.  The  Pennsylvania  Freeman  of  Oc¬ 
tober  30,  1851,  citing  the  Houston  Telegraph  (n.d.),  states 
that  fifteen  hundred  former  American  slaves  were  aiding 
the  Comanchee  Indians  of  Mexico  in  their  fighting.  Five 
hundred  of  these  Negroes  were  from  Texas.  Giddings 
also  referred  to  unsuccessful  expeditions  by  slaveholders 
of  Texas  in  1853  into  Mexico  to  recover  fugitive  Negroes, 
and  declared  that  at  the  time  he  was  writing  (1858), 
maroons  in  southern  Florida  were  again  causing  trouble. 
F.  L.  Olmsted  gave53  evidence  of  maroon  troubles  in  the 
1850’s  in  Virginia,  Louisiana,  and  northern  Alabama. 

A  letter  of  August  25,  1856,  to  Governor  Thomas  Bragg 
of  North  Carolina,  signed  by  Richard  A.  Lewis  and  twenty- 
one  other  citizens,  informed54  him  of  a  “very  secure  re¬ 
treat  for  runaway  negroes”  in  a  large  swamp  between 
Bladen  and  Robeson  counties.  There  “for  many  years 
past,  and  at  this  time,  there  are  several  runaways  of  bad 
and  daring  character — destructive  to  all  kinds  of  Stock 

60  Hanesville  Free  Press ,  March  1,  1844,  cited  by  Liberator,  April  5,  1844. 

61  New  Orleans  Picayune,  quoted  in  Liberator,  December  4,  1846. 

62  Giddings,  op.  cit.,  pp.  316,  334,  337. 

68  Olmsted,  Seaboard,  op.  cit.,  p.  177;  Bade  Country,  op.  cit.,  pp.  30,  55. 

64  Governor’s  Letter  Boole,  No.  43,  pp.  514-515,  Historical  Commission, 
Raleigh. 
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and  dangerous  to  all  persons  living  by  or  near  said 
swamp.”  Slaveholders  attacked  these  Negroes  August 
1,  1856,  but  accomplished  nothing  and  saw  one  of  their 
own  number  killed.  “The  negroes  ran  off  cursing  and 
swearing  and  telling  them  to  come  on,  they  were  ready 
for  them  again.”  The  Wilmington  Journal  of  August  14 
mentioned  that  these  runaways  “had  cleared  a  place  for 
a  garden,  had  cows,  &c  in  the  swamp.”  Mr.  Lewis  and 
his  friends  were  “unable  to  offer  sufficient  inducement 
for  negro  hunters  to  come  with  their  dogs  unless  aided 
from  other  sources.”  The  Governor  suggested  that  mag¬ 
istrates  be  requested  to  call  for  the  militia,  but  whether 
this  was  done  or  not  is  unknown. 

A  runaway  camp  was  destroyed,55  and  four  Negroes, 
including  a  woman,  captured  near  Bovina,  Mississippi,  in 
March,  1857.  A  similar  event,  resulting  in  the  wounding 
of  three  maroons  occurred  in  October,  1859,  in  Nash 
county,  North  Carolina.56  An  “organized  camp  of  white 
men  and  negroes”  was  held  responsible  for  a  servile  con¬ 
spiracy,  involving  whites,  which  was  uncovered57  in  Talla¬ 
dega  county,  Alabama,  in  August,  1860. 

The  years  of  the  Civil  War  witnessed  a  considerable 
accentuation  in  the  struggle  of  the  Negro  people  against 
enslavement.  This  was  as  true  of  maroon  activity  as  it 
was  generally.  There  were  reports58  of  depredations  com¬ 
mitted  by  “a  gang  of  runaway  slaves”  acting  together 
with  two  whites  along  the  Comite  river,  Louisiana,  early 
in  1861.  An  expedition  was  set  “on  foot  to  capture  the 
whole  party.”  A  runaway  community  near  Marion,  South 
Carolina,  was  attacked59  in  June,  1861.  There  were  no 

55  Vicksburg  Whig,  cited  by  Liberator ,  April  3,  1857. 

68  The  Day  Boole,  Norfolk,  October  13,  1859. 

c7 Laura  White,  in  Journal  of  Southern  History,  I  (1935),  p.  47. 

68  N.  Y.  Daily  Tribune,  March  11,  1861. 

59  H.  M.  Henry,  Police  Control  of  the  Slave  in  South  Carolina,  Emory, 
1914,  p.  121. 
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casualties,  however,  the  slave  hunters  capturing  but  two 
Negro  children,  twelve  guns  and  one  axe. 

Confederate  Brigadier-General  R.  F.  Floyd  asked60  Gov¬ 
ernor  Milton  of  Florida  on  April  11,  1862,  to  declare  mar¬ 
tial  law  in  Nassau,  Duvar,  Clay,  Putnam,  St.  John’s,  and 
Volusia  counties  “as  a  measure  of  absolute  necessity,  as 
they  contain  a  nest  of  traitors  and  lawless  negroes.”  In 
October,  1862,  a  scouting  party  of  three  armed  whites,  in¬ 
vestigating  a  maroon  camp  containing  one  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children  in  Surry  county,  Virginia,  were 
killed61  by  these  fugitives.  Governor  Shorter  of  Alabama 
commissioned62  J.  H.  Clayton  in  January,  1863,  to  destroy 
the  nests  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  of  “desert¬ 
ers,  traitors,  and  runaway  Negroes.” 

Colonel  Hatch  of  the  Union  army  reported63  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1864,  that  “500  Union  men,  deserters,  and  negroes 
were  .  .  .  raiding  towards  Gainesville,”  Florida.  The  same 
month  a  Confederate  officer,  John  K.  Jackson,  declared 
that64 

Many  deserters  .  .  .  are  collected  in  the  swamps  and  fastnesses 
of  Taylor,  La  Fayette,  Levy  and  other  counties,  [in  Florida] 
and  have  organized,  with  runaway  negroes,  bands  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  depredations  upon  the  plantations  and 
crops  of  loyal  citizens  and  running  off  their  slaves.  These 
depredatory  bands  have  even  threatened  the  cities  of  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Madison,  and  Marianna. 

A  Confederate  newspaper  noticed65  similar  activities  in 
North  Carolina  in  1864.  It  reported  it 

difficult  to  find  words  of  description  ...  of  the  wild  and  ter¬ 
rible  consequences  of  the  negro  raids  in  this  obscure  .  .  . 
theatre  of  the  war.  .  .  In  the  two  counties  of  Currituck  and 

60  Official  Records  of  the  Rebellion,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  LIII,  p.  233. 

01  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers,  XI,  pp.  233-36. 

02  Official  Records  of  the  Rebellion,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  XV,  p.  947;  Georgia  Lee 
Tatum,  Disloyalty  in  the  Confederacy,  Chapel  Hill,  1934,  p.  63. 

63  Tatum,  op.  cit.,  p.  88. 

64  Official  Records  of  the  Rebellion,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  XXV,  Part  II,  p.  607. 

05  Daily  Richmond  Examiner,  January  14,  1864. 
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Camden,  there  are  said  to  be  from  five  to  six  hundred  ne¬ 
groes,  who  are  not  in  the  regular  military  organization  of  the 
Yankees,  but  who,  outlawed  and  disowned  by  their  masters, 
lead  the  lives  of  banditti,  roving  the  country  with  fire  and 
committing  all  sorts  of  horrible  crimes  upon  the  inhabitants. 

This  present  theatre  of  guerrilla  warfare  has,  at  this  time, 
a  most  important  interest  for  our  authorities.  It  is  described 
as  a  rich  country,  .  .  .  and  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  meat  supplies  that  is  now  accessible  to  our  armies.  .  .  . 

The  account  ends  with  a  broad  hint  that  white  deserters 
from  the  Confederate  army  were  fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  self-emancipated  Negroes. 

The  story  of  the  American  maroons  is  of  interest  not 
only  because  it  forms  a  fairly  important  part  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  South  and  of  the  Negro,  but  also  because  of 
the  evidence  it  affords  to  show  that  the  conventional  pic¬ 
ture  of  slavery  as  a  more  or  less  delightful,  patriarchal 
system  is  fallacious.  The  corollary  of  this  fallacious  pic¬ 
ture — docile,  contented  slaves — is  also,  of  course,  seriously 
questioned.  Indeed,  taking  this  material  on  maroons  in 
conjunction  with  that  recently  presented  on  servile  re¬ 
volts,66  leads  one  to  assert  that  American  slavery  was  a 
horrid  form  of  tyrannical  rule  which  often  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  suppress  ruthlessly  the  desperate  expressions  of 
discontent  on  the  party  of  its  outraged  victims. 

Herbert  Aptheker 

ee  Harvey  Wish,  Journal  of  Negro  History  (1937)  XXII,  pp.  302-320; 
present  writer,  Science  and  Society  (1937),  I,  pp.  512-538;  II  (1938),  pp. 
386-391. 
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Early  in  1836,  news  reached  France  of  a  narrowly 
averted  slave-revolt  on  the  little  He  de  la  Reunion,  or 
lie  Bourbon  as  it  was  then  called.  A  number  of  freed 
Negroes  and  slaves  had  plotted,  it  was  reported,  to  poison 
the  local  garrison  by  putting  arsenic  in  the  soldiers  ’ 
bread,  to  set  tire  to  the  College  Royal,  and  to  exterminate 
the  whites  on  the  island.  Immediate  emancipation  was 
then  to  be  proclaimed,  but  the  colony  was  to  remain  un¬ 
der  French  control.1  A  faithful  slave  was  said  to  have 
revealed  the  plot  to  his  master,  and  twenty-odd  conspira¬ 
tors,  mostly  mulattoes,  had  been  arrested. 

The  leader  of  the  alleged  conspiracy  was  a  young  col¬ 
ored  music  teacher,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  Louis  T. 
Houat,  who  claimed,  incidentally,  to  be  a  nephew  of  Bour¬ 
bon’s  celebrated  Negro  savant,  Lislet-Geoffroy.  The  au¬ 
thorities  had  arrested  Houat  on  December  13,  1825.  On 
searching  his  home,  they  had  found  neither  plans  nor 
munitions,  but  had  seized,  “as  if  they  constituted  the 
corpus  deliciti,”2  several  copies  of  the  supposedly  inflam¬ 
matory  Revue  des  Colonies.  For  eight  months  Houat  re¬ 
mained  in  prison  awaiting  trial.  When  finally  the  case 
was  heard,  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  was 
that  he  had  used  the  Revue  des  Colonies  to  incite  the 
slaves.3 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  Bissette,  editor  of  the 
Revue ,  took  an  active  interest  in  the  case.  His  magazine, 
published  under  the  auspices  of  a  group  of  young  French 
Negroes,  was  designed  to  further  the  abolitionist  cause 
and  to  end  abuses  in  the  colonies.  Moreover,  Bissette, 
like  Houat,  had  been  the  victim  of  a  similar  charge.  He 
had  been  exiled  from  Martinique  as  a  result  of  the  famous 

1  Revue  des  Colonies,  March,  1836,  p.  413  ff. 

2  Ibid.,  September,  1836,  p.  120. 

3  Ibid.,  March-April,  1837. 
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case  which,  in  1824,  had  made  Isambert  resolve  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.4  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  Volume  III  of  the  Revue  des  Colonies 
contains  detailed  accounts  of  the  “Affaire  Houat,”  and, 
what  is  equally  significant  for  our  immediate  purpose, 
various  contributions  which  constitute  Houat’s  first  pub¬ 
lications. 

In  the  September,  1836,  issue,  Bissette  published  a 
long  letter  which  Houat  had  written  five  months  earlier. 
A  friend  en  route  to  France  had  visited  the  youth  in  prison 
and  had  promised  to  deliver  the  communication  to  Bis¬ 
sette.  Thus  the  clear  and  impassioned  account  of  Houat’s 
incarceration  escaped  the  rigid  censorship  of  the  island 
authorities  and  was  made  available  to  the  French  public. 

This  lengthy  communication  enables  us  not  only  to 
admire  young  Houat’s  forceful  style,  but  also  to  under¬ 
stand  the  reasons  for  his  imprisonment.  As  England  had 
freed  her  slaves  one  year  earlier,  Bourbon’s  planters 
were  afraid  of  the  abolitionist  doctrines  which  were  seep¬ 
ing  in  from  the  nearby  island  of  Mauritius  and  also  from 
France.  If  a  Negro  had  abolitionist  leanings  he  imme¬ 
diately  became  a  dangerous  character,  capable  of  turning 
the  colony  into  a  second  Santo  Domingo.  As  Houat  ex¬ 
plains  : 

“On  avait  entendu  dire  que  je  portals  une  haute  estime  aux 
oeuvres  des  philanthropes  metropolitans ;  que  je  me  plaisais  a 
recevoir  les  faibles  et  les  malheureux,  et  a  me  mettre  en  opposition 
avec  les  privilegies,  enfin  que  j ’entretenais  une  correspondance 
avec  plusieurs  abolitionnistes  .  .  .  il  n’en  fallait  pas  davantage 
pour  que  je  fusse  stygmatise  comme  un  des  plus  cruels  ennemis 
de  la  colonie,  et  des  lors  ma  perte  fut  marchandee.  ”5 

The  case  against  the  alleged  conspirators  was  at  best 
flimsy.  No  arms  or  other  damaging  evidence  had  been 
found  at  the  homes  of  any  of  the  suspects.  According  to 
Houat,  the  accusation  rested  on  the  testimony  of  two 
slaves  “who  come  from  the  same  plantation.  .  .  One  is  a 

4  Ibid.,  December,  1838. 

6  Ibid.,  September,  1836,  p.  110. 
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notorious  thief/’  A  white  prisoner,  one  Victor  Harel, 
had  been  promised  his  freedom  if  he  would  forge  a  let¬ 
ter  incriminating  Houat.  Harel  later  admitted  his  forgery, 
and  the  prosecuting  attorney  was  obliged  to  seek  other 
4 ‘evidence.” 

Houat ’s  letter  to  Bissette  ends  with  an  eloquent  ap¬ 
peal  which  does  not  fall  upon  deaf  ears : 

“As  for  me,  I  am  resigned  to  my  fate ;  .  .  .  although  I  know 
that  I  shall  not  be  judged  by  my  peers,  I  shall  be  fearless  at 
the  trial.  No  doubt  I  shall  have  to  submit  to  the  will  of  our 
miserable  oppressors  until  God  decides  that  it  shall  be  other¬ 
wise.  But  it  is  for  you  to  stygmatize  persecution,  for  you  to 
avenge  innocent  men  cruelly  condemned  by  the  colonial  courts.”6 

On  the  following  page,  Editor  Bissette  publishes  a 
poem  which  Houat  entitled:  “To  my  friend,  A.  L.”  The 
“A.  L.”  in  question  was  doubtless  Auguste  Lacaussade, 
who,  like  Houat,  was  a  free  mulatto  of  Bourbon.  Lacaus¬ 
sade,  who  was  destined  to  become  an  important  literary 
figure  in  Paris,  had  left  the  colony  because  of  the  prejudice 
which  barred  Negroes  from  the  College  Royal.  Houat 
referred  to  their  common  suffering  in  the  third  stanza: 

“Gloire !  car  ces  mornes  steriles 
Ou  les  torrens  ont  leurs  berceaux 
Ces  bois,  ces  rochens,  ces  coteaux 
T’ont  vu,  sur  des  rives  serviles, 

Naitre  et  pleurer  ainsi  que  moi, 

Quand  sous  1 ’injure  de  la  loi 
Qui  fit  notre  naiss'ance  amie, 

Notre  etoile  semblait  ternie.” 

The  poem,  although  not  one  of  Houat ’s  best,  none 
the  less  indicates  that  the  young  musician  did  not  lack 
talent.  Bissette  probably  included  it  for  another  reason, 
however.  Who  would  believe  the  author  of  such  lyrics 
guilty  of  plotting  arson,  poisoning  and  wholesale  slaugh¬ 
ter?  Three  additional  poems  by  Houat  are  published  in 
Volume  II  of  the  Revue  des  Colonies .  Each  is  an  elo- 


6  Ibid.,  p.  122. 
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quent  refutation  of  the  charges  against  the  youth.  For 
example,  in  the  April,  1837,  issue,  a  long  report  of  the 
case  against  the  alleged  conspirators  is  followed  by  a 
few  editorial  remarks  and  a  poem  in  which  Houat  describes 
the  funeral  of  a  young  girl: 

.  .  .  “Dans  un  age  si  bean,  pres  de  s’epanouir, 

Quoi !  se  decolorer  et  sitot  se  fletrir ! 

Pres  d’embellir  le  monde  et  d’apprecier  la  vie, 

Pres  d’eclore  an  plaisir  etre  soudain  ravie ! 

Boutons  de  nos  jar  dins  tel  est  done  votre  sort! 

O  monde!  qu’es-tu  done?  pres  du  berceau,  la  mort!  ...  7 

As  the  young  poet  had  predicted  in  his  letter  to  Bis- 
sette,  he  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  life  impris¬ 
onment  along  with  several  of  his  supposed  confederates. 
This  did  not  close  the  case  as  far  as  Bissette  was  con¬ 
cerned.  His  Revue  published  verbatim  the  record  of  the 
trial,  the  arguments  of  the  prosecution,  and  such  mat¬ 
ters.  Houat  was  accused  of  being  “the  principal  author 
of  the  crime.  .  .  He  planned  the  undertaking,  assembled 
the  conspirators,  required  them  to  take  an  oath,  gave  the 
orders.  He  said  to  one  of  them,  ‘You  would  not  dare  kill 
the  whites;’  to  another,  ‘Liberty  is  not  to  be  asked  for, 
it  is  to  be  taken;  to  a  third,  ‘The  country  belongs  to  brown¬ 
skinned  men;’  to  a  fourth,  ‘If  you  betray  us  you  shall 
die!”8 

In  commenting  on  these  charges,  Bissette  points  out 
that  they  are  all  based  on  hearsay.  “Where  is  the  con¬ 
spiracy!”  he  asks.  “Where  are  the  plans  for  action! 
Who  has  seen  the  preparations!  What  were  the  prepara¬ 
tions!  On  all  these  points,  nothing!”9 

Innocent  or  guilty,  young  Houat,  whom  even  the  prose¬ 
cutor  called  “gentle,  moderate,  sensitive,  polite”10  was 

7  Ibid.,  April,  1839,  p.  429. 

8  Ibid.,  April,  1837,  p.  367. 

9  Ibid.,  May,  1837. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  445. 
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obliged  to  leave  his  native  island,  despite  the  amnesty  for 
political  prisoners  which  was  decreed  in  Paris.  Early  in 
1838,  he  arrived  in  France  where  friends  like  Isambert  and 
Bissette  awaited  him.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  the  trial,  which  he  presented  to  the 
Ministre  de  la  Marine,  and  a  small  pamphlet  of  four  of  his 
poems,  one  of  which,  Le  Bengali ,  had  already  appeared  in 
Bissette ’s  Revue .  In  the  foreword  to  this  pamphlet,  he  re¬ 
minded  his  readers  of  the  miscarriage  of  justice  which 
had  made  him  an  exile : 

“The  author  of  these  four  short  poems  is  one  of  those  young 
colored  men  who,  victims  of  a  wicked  decree  of  the  Bourbon 
courts,  have  been  condemned  either  to  deportation  or  to  detention, 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  plotting  against  the  life  or  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  colonists. 

Today  it  is  known  that  this  famous  conspiracy  .  .  .  was  true 
only  in  respect  to  the  keen  sympathy  that  these  victims  felt  for 
the  important  question  which  now  occupies  all  the  minds  of  Eu¬ 
rope :  the  abolition  of  slavery. 5,11 

The  four  poems  tell  the  author’s  story.  The  first,  Le 
Bengali ,  “dedicated  to  a  little  bird  captive  in  the  same 
prison  that  I  wTas,”  stresses  the  points  of  similarity  in  the 
captivity  of  poet  and  bird.  This  refrain  is  repeated  at 
the  end  of  each  of  the  seven  stanzas : 

Mais  de  ta  voix  j’entends  le  chromatique 

Melancolique 

Et  si  joli ! 

Chante  tou jours ;  comme  ta  voix  touchante 
Mon  ame  chante, 

0  Bengali ! 

The  second  poem,  “Une  Action  de  graces  a  Bourbon,” 
tells  of  the  arrival  of  the  ship  which  brought  news  of  the 
amnesty  to  be  accorded  political  prisoners.  The  third, 
“Un  Exile  sur  mer,”  describes  the  poet’s  trip  to  France, 
his  sorrow  on  leaving  his  home  and  loved  ones.  Like  his 

u  Houat,  TJn  Proscrit  de  Vile  de  Bourbon  a  Parte,  Paris,  F.  Malteste, 
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more  illustrious  compatriot,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  lie  feels  a 
profound  attachment  to  the  natural  beauties  of  his  native 
island. 

“Que  n’ai-je  1’aile  agile 
De  l’oiseau  que  je  vois? 

J’irai  baiser  mon  ile 
Une  derniere  fois!” 

In  the  fourth  poem,  of  which  I  quote  the  first  six  stan¬ 
zas,  the  poet  turns  his  eyes  toward  hospitable  France, 
which  is  about  to  welcome  the  exile : 

A  la  France 

Salut,  phare  clu  monde !  0  salut,  noble  France, 

Foyer  de  liberte,  d ’amour  et  d’esperance 
Oil  se  ranime  un  coeur ! 

Enfant  proscrit  de  peau  d’un  rocher  d’esclavage 
Je  viens,  courbe  d’exil  sur  ta  loyale  plage 
Eeposer  mon  malheur ! 

Etoile  aux  rayons  d’or  dans  mon  ame  enehassee, 

Tu  vins  naitre  et  briller  au  sein  de  ma  pensee 
Des  mes  plus  tendres  ans  ; 

Et  contre  un  astre  impie  aux  noirs  reflets  d  ’injure 
Illuminant  mon  ciel  de  ta  beaute  si  pure 
Tu  protegeas  mes  sens ! 

Aussi  l’hydre  insulaire  a  mon  droit  ennemie 
Pour  pietiner  mes  jours,  pour  amaigrir  ma  vie 
Se  tordait-elle  en  vain? 

Si  d’un  lait  qui  nourrit  sa  dent  frusta  mon  ame, 

De  mon  sein,  malgre  tout,  un  celeste  dietame 
Decoula  dans  mon  sein. 

Mais  le  monstre  bouffi  d’un  miel  de  privileges 
Est  tombe  bruyamment  des  mornes  sacrileges. 

La  qu’il  pesait  sur  moi ! 

Et  les  flancs  des  rochers,  la  caverne  sonore 
De  son  eboulement  retentissent  encore ! 

Honneur  et  gloire  a  toi ! 

Oui,  gloire,  gloire  a  toi! — que  maintenant  l’on  crie: 

C’est  un  negre,  un  mulatre,  il  n’a  point  de  patrie!” 

Moi,  je  brave  ces  cris ! 
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Car  tout  en  arrachant  mon  maillot  de  misere 
M’adoptant  pour  un  fruit  de  ton  beau  sein  de  mere, 

Tu  reponds :  “  C  ’est  mon  fils  !  ’ 7 

Oui,  tu  dis  bien,  ton  fils !  moi  je  pleure  a  tes  larmes ! 

Mon  coeur  cliante  a  ta  joie  et  de  tes  nobles  armes ! 

II  grandit  au  succes ! 

Si  de  ma  peau  d’ailleurs  la  teinte  est  africaine 
Le  regard  qui  penetre  au  reseau  de  ma  veine 
Y  voit  du  sang  frangais !  .  .  . 

This  obviously  is  not  great  poetry.  The  third  stanza, 
for  example,  with  its  too  frequent  inversions  and  strained 
metaphores,  “hvdre  insulaire,”  etc.,  might  be  used  as  an 
indication  of  what  aspiring  poets  should  avoid.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fifth  and  sixth  stanzas,  in  which  France 
calls  the  exiled  Negro  her  son,  would  suggest  that  Houat 
might  have  become  a  poet  of  some  distinction  had  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  direction. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  The  French  public, 
with  Musset,  Hugo  and  Lamartine  at  its  disposal,  remained 
indifferent  to  Houat ’s  lyrical  efforts.  His  prose  was  more 
successful.  The  Memoir  which  he  had  addressed  to  the 
Ministre  de  la  Marine  had  created  something  of  a  sensa¬ 
tion.  When  Attorney-General  Barbaroux  returned  to 
Paris  from  Bourbon  in  the  summer  of  1838,  he  found  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  so  definitely  in  favor  of  Houat,  that  he  felt  im¬ 
pelled  to  publish  a  refutation12  of  the  young  exile’s  Mem¬ 
oir,  printing  Houat ’s  charges  on  one  side  of  the  page  and 
his  replies  on  the  other.  The  accused  had  placed  the 
prosecution  on  the  defensive. 

Without  studying  in  detail  this  lengthy  and  ofttimes 
awkward  defense,  it  may  be  noted  that  Barbaroux  was 
especially  furious  because  Houat  had  suggested  that  his 
[Barbaroux \s]  marriage  to  a  white  woman  on  the  island 
had  made  him  lose  his  liberal  ideas.  Needless  to  say, 
Houat  was  no  longer  the  “gentle,  polite  Bible  student.” 

12  Barbaroux,  C.  O.,  Be  1’ Application  de  I’Amnistie  du  8  mai  1837  aux 
conda, nines  de  Vile  Bourbon,  et  du  Memoire  de  M.  Houat  ....  Paris,  J. 
Gratiot  et  J.-B.  Gros,  1838. 
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Barbaroux  now  describes  him  as  “an  ignorant  man,  with¬ 
out  consistency,  without  property,  without  estate.  .  .” 
Each  line  of  Houat ’s  Memoir e,  says  Barbaroux,  bears  “the 
triple  seal  of  ingratitude,  slander  and  ignorance.”13  Los¬ 
ing  his  temper  and  customary  moderation,  Barbaroux  is 
obviously  pleading  a  lost  cause.  Even  his  attempt  at 
irony  fails,  when  he  tries,  for  example,  to  discredit  Houat 
as  follows:  “A  mulatto  and  even  a  Negro  can  be  wrong 
occasionally.”14  In  short,  M.  Barbaroux  overlooks  the  one 
weapon  that  would  have  been  effective — logic.  He  produces 
no  proof  of  a  conspiracy,  and  his  prose  is  less  convincing 
than  that  of  Houat. 

During  the  six  years  that  followed,  Houat  apparently 
wrote  nothing.  He  visited  St.  Petersburg,  which,  after 
Paris,  seems  to  have  been  his  favorite  European  city, 
travelled  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  and  then  began  to  study 
medicine.  In  1844  he  published  Les  Marrons,15  a  highly 
romantic  novel  of  fugitive  slaves  on  the  lie  Bourbon.  Du¬ 
mas  pere’s  novel  of  Mauritius,  Georges ,  had  appeared  one 
year  earlier,  and  the  success  of  this  work  may  have  in¬ 
fluenced  Houat  to  write  a  similar  story.  Both  Dumas’ 
Georges  and  Hugo’s  Bug-Jargal  seem  to  have  inspired  Les 
Marrons.  Houat ’s  sole  advantage  over  his  two  famous 
predecessors  was  that  he  had  actually  lived  on  the  scene. 

The  novel  opens  with  a  conference  between  four  slaves, 
who  are  discussing  methods  of  obtaining  their  freedom. 
The  first,  Frere  S^acalave,  urges  revolt : 

“Assez,  freres,  assez  d’etre  esclaves!  II  est  temps  d ’avoir  notre 
eoeur!  II  est  temps  de  secouer  la  chaine,  de  nous  venger  en  hom¬ 
ines!  A  la  revolte!”16 

The  second,  Antacime,  naively  suggests  that  they  have 
only  to  declare  themselves  free.  Le  Capre  advises  them  to 
become  fugitives,  as  his  grandfather  had  done  fifteen  years 

13  Ibid.,  p.  15. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

15  Paris,  Ebrard,  1844. 

19  Les  Marrons ,  p.  11. 
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earlier.  Finally,  Amboilame  proposes  that  they  return  to 
the  plantation  until  they  are  able  to  steal  a  vessel  which 
will  take  them  back  to  Africa.  All  agree  save  Le  Capre, 
who  immediately  flees  to  the  mountains. 

Pursued  by  slave-chasers,  Le  Capre  falls  over  a  preci¬ 
pice  and  hides  in  a  cave.  By  one  of  those  melodramatic 
surprises  that  no  self-respecting  romantic  novel  can  omit, 
the  cave  is  inhabited.  Imagine  the  fugitive’s  amazement 
when  he  discovers,  in  the  semi-obscurity,  a  white  mother 
nursing  a  colored  baby !  The  woman  was  named  Marie,  like 
Hugo’s  heroine,  and  her  husband,  Freme,  closely  resembled 
Bug-Jargal.  He  was  a  “  grand  jeune  negre,  a  la  tete  mar- 
tiale,  a  la  chevile  mince,  au  corps  souple  et  agile.”17 

At  this  point,  Houat  digresses  for  forty-five  pages  to 
tell  the  story  of  this  unusual  couple.  Freme  had  been 
brought  from  Africa  at  the  age  of  six,  and  had  played 
with  Marie  as  a  child.  Later,  like  Hugo’s  Bug-Jargal 
and  Dumas’  Georges,  he  had  saved  her  life.  Through 
gratitude,  Marie  had  defied  the  prejudice  of  the  island, 
and  had  married  her  rescuer.  Infuriated  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  mixed  couple,  the  whites  made  life  unbearable  for 
Marie  and  Freme,  who  finally  decided  to  withdraw  to  the 
mountains. 

After  this  long  digression,  Freme  and  Le  Capre  are 
attacked  by  slave-hunters.  Freme  kills  one  of  the  men, 
but  is  himself  wounded  and  left  for  dead.  Le  Capre  is 
captured  and  returned  to  his  master  for  fifteen  francs. 
The  scene  then  shifts  to  Le  Capre ’s  three  fellow-conspira¬ 
tors,  who  had  secured  a  boat  and  set  sail  for  Africa.  The 
waves  dash  them  back  on  the  island,  where  they  are  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  guillotined. 

The  execution  procession  starts,  but  another  miracle 
is  in  the  offing.  By  some  means,  unknown  to  all  but  the 
author,  Le  Capre,  whom  we  have  left  in  prison  several 
chapters  earlier,  and  Freme,  whom  we  had  thought  dead, 

17 p.  57. 
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are  racing  to  the  rescue  of  the  three  unfortunates.  Here 
again  the  influence  of  Bug-Jargal  is  apparent,  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  also  made  a  similarly  spectacular  dash  to  save  his  ten 
comrades.  Like  Bug-Jargal,  they  hear,  or  believe  they 
hear,  the  cannon  shot,  and  fear  that  they  will  arrive  too 
late. 

Whereas  the  reader  of  Hugo’s  novel  knows  beforehand 
the  means  by  which  Bug-Jargal  will  rescue  his  confeder¬ 
ates,  Houat  keeps  us  in  suspense  until  Freme  arrives  and 
shouts  to  the  slaves  witnessing  the  execution: 

“A  moi,  mes  amis!  venez!  venez !  ne  laissons  pas  tuer  des  in¬ 
nocents  !  venez  suivez-moi !  ’  ’18 

This  apparently  was  the  spark  the  slaves  needed.  They 
saved  the  last  of  the  three  condemned,  Frere  Sgacalave. 

It  would  seem  that  the  logical  conclusion  of  Houat ’s 
story  would  have  been  a  general  revolt  for  freedom.  This, 
however,  might  have  justified  the  contention  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  enemies  that  he  was  conspiring  against  the  estab¬ 
lished  order  on  the  island.  For  this  reason,  no  doubt, 
Freme  illogically  sent  “  those  who  were  least  compro¬ 
mised”  back  to  their  masters!  One  hundred  of  the  others 
became  fugitives.  “He  disciplined  them  and  made  them 
a  band  of  fugitives  as  determined  as  they  were  indomi¬ 
table.  .  .”19 

So  ends  Houat ’s  one  attempt  at  a  novel.  Despite  the 
frequent  melodramatic  devices,  so  popular  at  the  time, 
the  numerous  borrowings  from  Hugo  and  Dumas,  and  a 
plot  that  was  not  without  interest,  the  work  met  with,  and 
deserved,  little  success.  Even  the  ban  which  the  colonial 
censors  placed  on  the  novel  failed  to  arouse  public  enthu¬ 
siasm.  The  author’s  style  was  against  him;  his  pen  lacked 
the  wizardry  that  could  create  the  sparkling  dialogue  of 
Georges  or  the  lyric  beauty  of  certain  parts  of  Bug-Jargal. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  156. 

lft  Ibid.,  p.  159. 
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First-hand  knowledge  of  the  country  could  not  compen¬ 
sate  for  awkward  presentation.  Moreover,  as  propaganda, 
the  book  lacked  the  appeal  that  eight  years  later  enabled 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  to  take  France  by  storm. 

Discouraged  by  the  reception  of  Les  Marrons,  Houat 
abandoned  literature  and  turned  his  efforts  to  the  practice 
of  medicine.  For  eighteen  years  his  pen  was  silent,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  writing  of  prescriptions.  In  1863,  however, 
he  published  a  curious  volume,  considerably  longer  than 
any  of  his  earlier  works,  Etudes  et  Sciences  Spirites,20 
with  the  ambitious  sub-title  Morale,  Philo sophie,  Mede- 
cine,  Psycliologie.  The  poet-novelist  had  become  an  ardent 
spiritualist ! 

The  work  begins  with  a  lengthy  attack  on  atheism. 
“How,”  he  asks,  “would  you  explain  the  creation  with¬ 
out  God?  Who  would  want  a  son  who  had  no  idea  of  vir¬ 
tue,  of  God?”  The  religious  mysticism  apparent  in 
Houat ’s  poetry  and  novel  had  increased  with  the  passing 
years.  Faith,  he  describes  as  “the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  man;  his  guide,  his  light,  his  life;  it  is  God  Himself 
lifting  man  to  His  grandeur.”21  These  introductory  re¬ 
marks,  which  continue  for  sixty  pages,  are  intended  as  a 
defense  not  of  religion  in  general,  but  of  spiritualism  in 
particular. 

To  justify  his  conversion,  Houat  gives  detailed  accounts 
of  various  seances.  The  spirits  were  most  obliging.  Joli- 
mont,  for  example,  who  while  on  this  earth  had  been  one 
of  the  author’s  co-defendants  in  the  alleged  conspiracy  of 
1835,  would  make  frequent  trips  from  Paris  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  where  Houat ’s  wife  and  daughters  were  living  at 
the  time.  In  ten  minutes,  Jolimont  would  return  and  re¬ 
port:  “Your  daughter  has  gone  out;  your  wife,  somewhat 
indisposed,  is  sad  because  of  your  absence ;  she  was  giv¬ 
ing  orders  to  a  young  girl.”22 

20  Paris,  Ledoyen,  1863. 

21  p.  24. 

32  p.  85. 
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This  convenient  method  of  documentation  was  even  ap¬ 
plied  to  Houat ’s  practice  of  medicine.  His  favorite  spirit 
was  Dr.  Samuel  Hahneman,  celebrated  German  physician 
and  father  of  homeopathy,  who  had  spent  the  last  thirteen 
years  of  his  life  in  Paris.  Hahneman  appeared  regularly 
at  these  seances  and  often  prescribed  for  Houat ’s  pa¬ 
tients. 

Houat ’s  question:  6 6 Would  you  like  me  to  describe  the 
illness  ?  ’  ’ 

Spirit  of  Hahneman:  “Yes.” 

(After  the  description,  the  spirit  indicates  the  follow¬ 
ing  treatment:)  “Aconite,  weak  dose,  thirtieth  solution.” 

Houat:  “I  note  that  this  prescription  does  not  seem  to 
cover  all  the  symptoms.  .  .  Is  there  something  else?” 

Spirit:  “Puls,  weak  dose,  twentieth  solution.” 

(In  speaking  of  another  patient) : 

Houat:  “Would  you  care  to  suggest  a  treatment?” 

(No  answer.) 

Houat:  “You  would  rather  see  the  patient  before¬ 
hand  ?  ’  ’ 

Spirit:  “Yes.” 

Houat:  “Would  you  like  to  add  anything  to  wdiat  you 
have  said?” 

Spirit:  “Friend,  courage  in  your  medical  career  and 
in  the  new  religion  into  which  you  have  entered;  I  am 
speaking  of  spiritualism.”23 

Many  parts  of  the  book  are  in  reality  medical  dialogues 
between  Houat  and  the  spirit  of  Hahneman.  Some  of 
these  discussions  are  interesting  and,  from  a  certain  point 
of  view,  amusing.  More  pertinent  to  the  present  study, 
however,  is  a  question  or  rather  a  theory  concerning  the 
Negro  with  which  Houat  confronted  the  obliging  spirit  one 
evening. 

“Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  another  [question]  concerning  the 
black  race  ...  of  which  I  am  partially  a  descendant,  for  I  am 
what  is  called  a  metis  or  mulatto,  with  Negro,  Indian  and  white 

23  pp.  82-83. 
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blood.  Many  people  believe  that  it  is  a  race  completely  apart  and 
disinherited.  Even  priests,  to  support  the  fact  of  slavery,  have 
stated  and  written  that  Negroes  are  the  descendants  of  Ham, 
cursed  by  his  father,  and  that  because  of  this,  they  are  black,  ugly, 
ignorant,  savage,  pursued  by  the  wrath  of  heaven  and  unworthy 
of  any  condition  other  than  that  of  slavery.  As  for  me,  I  have 
thought  that,  if  the  earth  was  once  an  incandescent  mass,  and  if 
later  man  was  born  in  mountainous  regions,  in  proportion  as  the 
earth  became  cool  and  proper  to  man’s  existence,  the  Negro  must 
have  been  the  last  to  appear,  since  Africa  is  the  most  torrid  land 
on  the  globe.  .  .  Born  in  a  burning  climate,  ...  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  African  is  black  and  still  in  ignorance  and  savagery,  as 
other  races  have  been.  Kindly  enlighten  us  on  this  point :  that  is 
to  say,  on  the  origin  of  Negroes,  the  cause  of  their  ignorance  and 
inferiority,  and  concerning  their  perfectability.  ”24 

This  was  obviously  a  large  order,  even  for  an  unusual 
spirit  like  Dr.  Hahneman,  who  replied: 

‘‘This  is  a  serious  matter  which  will  take  me  some  time  to 
solve.  For  this  evening,  I  can  only  tell  you  that  indeed  all  the 
difference  is  due  to  climate;  for  men  are  the  same,  and  have  noth¬ 
ing  different  but  their  skin ;  except  for  that,  they  are  formed  in 
the  same  manner.” 

One  week  later,  Houat  again  introduced  the  question : 

“Did  the  black  race  come  after  the  others ?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  spirit  of  Hahneman. 

“Will  this  state  of  ignorance  and  intellectual  inferior¬ 
ity  ...  be  modified  after  a  certain  period  of  testing?” 

“Yes.” 

“Will  it  [the  black  race]  be  civilized?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  add  a  few  words  of  ex¬ 
planation  concerning  these  points?” 

“No.”25 

Apparently  satisfied  with  the  monosyllabic  replies  of 
the  usually  loquacious  spirit,  Houat  did  not  continue  the 
discussion.  Nor  shall  we,  except  to  note  the  importance 

24  p.  114  ff. 

*p.  121  ff. 
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that  the  race  question  assumed  for  Houat  throughout  his 
entire  career. 

In  the  course  of  the  various  seances,  Hahneman  fre¬ 
quently  encouraged  Houat  and  the  other  physicians  of  the 
group  in  their  medical  researches.  Three  treatises,  pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  B.  Bailliere  et  Fils  in  1866,  1868  and  1883, 
represent  Houat ’s  contribution  to  science.26  Without  at¬ 
tempting  to  pass  judgment  on  the  merits  of  these  works, 
we  might  note  that  they  are  largely  lists  of  ailments  to  be 
treated  homeopathically  by  certain  medicines.  For  a  time, 
Houat  was  a  member  of  the  Societe  de  medecine  komeo- 
pathique  de  France ,  and  in  1867,  read  a  paper  before  the 
Cong  res  international  homeopathique  which  met  in  Paris. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Pau  (Southern 
France),  where  he  practiced  medicine  and  died  in  the  late 
eighteen  eighties. 

Louis  T.  Houat  may  or  may  not  have  been  an  excellent 
physician.  As  an  author  he  was  evidently  of  infinitesimal 
magnitude.  In  my  opinion,  both  of  these  considerations 
are  relatively  unimportanct.  On  the  other  hand,  the  story 
of  the  continued  struggle  of  this  Negro,  who  arrived  in 
France  as  an  exile,  seemed  worth  the  telling.  Because  of 
that  struggle,  we  have  borrowed  him,  for  a  fleeting  mo¬ 
ment,  from  the  literary  oblivion  in  which  he  rests. 

Atlanta  University  Mercer  Cook 

M  Nouvelles  Donnees  de  Matiere  medicale  homoeopathique  et  de  Toxicol- 
ogie  .  .  .  TJne  preuve  sur  les  Boses  Belladone  .  .  .  Des  Proprietes  physiol- 
ogiques  et  curatives  du  Culex  Pipens.  .  .  . 
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EARLY  MANUSCRIPT  LETTERS  WRITTEN  BY  NEGROES 

Among  the  various  collections  of  manuscript  letters  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library  there  are  many  important  and 
interesting  letters  which  were  written  by  Negroes  and  ad¬ 
dressed  for  the  most  part  to  white  abolitionists.  The  value 
to  Negro  history  of  these  manuscript  letters  is  unquestion¬ 
able.  They  record  the  thought,  everyday  activities  and 
experiences  of,  as  well  as  interesting  historical  information 
about  prominent  Negroes  of  the  last  century.  The  follow¬ 
ing  letters  reproduced  here  were  written  by  James  Forten1 
to  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  The  original  manuscript  let¬ 
ters  are  from  the  Garrison  Papers  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library. 

James  Forten  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison 

Philad-.  December  31 :  1830. 

Dear  Sir — 

I  am  extremely  happ}^  to  hear  that  you  are  about  establishing 
a  Paper  in  Boston.  I  hope  your  efforts  may  not  be  in  vain ;  and 
that  the  “Liberator”  be  the  means  of  exposing  more  and  more 
the  odious  system  of  Slavery,  and  of  raising  up  friends  to  the 
oppressed  and  degraded  People  of  Colour,  throughout  the  Union. 
Whilst  so  much  is  doing  in  the  world,  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  mankind,  and  the  spirit  of  Freedom  is  marching  with  rapid 
strides,  and  causing  tyrants  to  tremble ;  may  America  awake  from 
the  apathy  in  which  she  has  long  slumbered.  She  must  sooner 
or  later,  fall  in  with  the  irresistible  current.  Great  efforts  are 
now  making  in  the  cause  of  Liberty;  the  people  are  becoming 
more  interested  and  determined  on  the  subject. 

Although  the  Southern  States  have  enacted  severe  laws  against 
the  Free  People  of  Colour,  they  will  find  it  impossible  to  go  in 

1  James  Forten,  a  wealthy  sail-maker,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1766,  and  died  on  March  4,  1842.  For  a  biography  of  his  life  see 
Robert  Purvis’s  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  James  Forten,  Deliv¬ 
ered  at  Bethel,  March  30,  1842.  Philadelphia:  Merrihew  and  Thompson, 
Printers,  1842.  This  letter  was  written  one  year  before  Garrison’s  Liberator 
appeared. 
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opposition  to  the  Spirit  of  the  times.  We  have  only  to  hope,  that 
many  such  Philanthropists,  as  Mr.  Lundy2  and  yourself,  will  come 
foreward,  to  plead  our  cause  ;3  we  can  never  feel  sufficiently  grate¬ 
ful  to  our  long  tried,  faithful  and  zealous  friend  Mr.  Lundy.  He 
has  indeed  laboured  for  us,  through  evil  and  good  report,  and 
under  many  disadvantages  and  hardships;  may  he  hereafter  re¬ 
ceive  his  reward. 

I  learn  with  the  greatest  regret  so  much  prejudice  exists  in 
the  Eastern  states;  but  may  the  “Standard  you  are  about  to 
erect  in  the  eyes  of  the  Nation”  be  the  means  of  his  disposing 
these  clouds  of  error,  and  of  bringing  many  advocates  to  our 
cause. 

I  would  have  answered  your  letter  earlier  had  it  not  been 
owning  in  the  first  place,  to  a  multiplicity  of  business,  which  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  soliciting  Subscribers  to  your  Paper.  I  herewith 
inclose  you  the  money  for  twenty-seven  subscribers,4  and  their 
names  and  places  of  abode,  you  will  also  herewith  receive.  I 
would  request  you  to  send  on  a  few  Extra  Papers,  that  I  may 
hand  them  to  my  friends. 

Wishing  you  every  success,  and  that  the  Liberator  may  have 
an  extensive  Patronage. 

I  remain  with  the  greatest  Respect. 

Yours — 

James  Forten. 

P.  S.  I  think  if  Mr.  Joseph  Cassey  will  act  as  your  agent  that 
he  will  obtain  many  Subscribers  to  your  paper.5 

[List  enclosed] 

James  Forten  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison 

Philad-.  Feby  2nd  1831. 

Dear  Sir 

1  am  sure  it  will  gratify  you  to  learn  that  the  Liberator  is 
highly  valued  here  by  all  who  have  had  opportunity  to  judge  of 

2  Benjamin  Lundy,  editor  of  the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation. 

8Forten’s  hope  was  realized,  as  the  Liberator  did  become  an  influential 

mouthpiece  for  the  intelligent  colored  people. 

4  From  these  subscriptions  Forten  was  able  to  send  Garrison  fifty-four 
dollars  in  advance,  several  months  before  the  paper  appeared  in  print. 

6  Joseph  Cassey,  a  Negro  supporter  of  Garrison,  was  born  in  the  West 
Indies  in  1789  and  died  in  1848.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  agents  of 
the  Liberator  in  Philadelphia. 
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it  and  others  who  have  already  heard  of  it  are  very  anxious  to 
peruse  it.  The  enclosed  Twenty  Dollars  is  the  amount  received 
from  the  annexed  List  of  new  Subscribers — I  have  marked  these 
who  paid  since  I  last  wrote.  I  particularly  request  that  the  num¬ 
bers  issued  from  the  beginning  be  forwarded  so  that  the  Agent 
may  call  on  those  who  have  not  paid  and  received  their  subscrip¬ 
tions — And  I  think  it  would  be  advantageous  for  you  to  write 
a  few  lines  to  Mr.  Joseph  Cassey  for  without  your  special  au¬ 
thority  he  might  not  feel  willing  to  act — he  is  very  zealous  in 
support  of  your  paper  and  has  obtained  many  subscribers — Mr. 
Robert  Henson  (his  paper  is  to  be  left  at  Mr.  Cassey’s)  and  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Brownhill  (no  15  Arch  Street)  have  paid  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  have  not  yet  received  their  Papers — Have  you 
many  white  Subscribers  in  our  City?  It  will  be  well  to  address 
Mr.  Sharpless  concerning  the  agency.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
Subscribers  can  be  obtained  with  proper  exertions.  I  am  pleased 
with  the  piece  in  your  last  number  signed,  “A  man  of  Color’’ 
Business  prevents  more  at  this  time. 

Accept  my  sincere  wishes  for  your  Prosperity  and  the  Success 
of  the  Liberator.  I  am  most  truly 

Yours 

James  For  ten 


James  Forten  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison 


Dear  Sir, 


Philad-.  March  21st  1831. 


I  send  you  two  numbers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer,  contain¬ 
ing  some  strictures  or  the  repeal  of  the  Marriage  Law  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  Editor  says,  the  passage  of  such  a  Bill  in  this 
Country,  and  with  the  enlightened  views  which  characterize  the 
times,  is  to  him  a  mystery;  but  from  the  tenor  of  his  remarks, 
he  at  least  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  advancement  of  which  he 
speaks.  I  hope  you  will  notice  the  fastidious  gentleman  who  be¬ 
trays  so  much  horror  and  disgust,  at  the  mere  repeal  of  a  Mar¬ 
riage  Law,  prohibiting  the  union  of  the  two  races— and  I  request 
your  attention  to  the  Washington  Spectator  (who  notices  the  Lib¬ 
erator,)  it  contains  a  letter  from  a  Slaveholder  in  New  Orleans, 
in  which  the  real  object  of  Colonisation  Society  is  developed,  par- 
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ticularly  as  it  relates  to  the  Slaves,  and  the  interest  of  the  South 
to  support  the  Colonization  Scheme.6 

I  am  much  pleased  to  see  how  all  the  People  of  Color  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Liberator,  speak  in  praise  of  it — it  has  so  used  up 
a  spirit  in  our  Yoipig  People,  that  had  been  slumbering  for  years, 
and  we  shall  produce  writers  able  to  vindicate  our  cause — I  am 
much  gratified,  to  see  in  the  last  number  a  production,  signed 
“F”  is  in  type  it  is  written  by  my  son,  James  Forten,  Jr:  and 
I  am  happy  to  find  that  you  have  approved  of  it — I  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  you,  if  you  will  send  me  the  3rd  and  4th  num¬ 
ber  of  your  Paper.  Please  to  direct  Charles  Anthons  Papers,  to 
No.  220  South  Seventh  Street.  A  Multiplicity  of  Business  pre¬ 
vents  me  from  writing  more  at  present. 

With  Great  Respect, 

Yours’  James  Forten 

James  Forten  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison 

Philadelphia  Oct  20th  1831 

Dear  Sir- — 

Many  thanks  for  your  friendly  letter.  It  was  truly  cheering 
to  find,  that  the  recent  efforts  against  us,  have  not  damped  the 
ardour  of  your  spirits,  but  that  you  are  still  urging  onward  un¬ 
intimidated  by  the  many  threats  of  personal  violence  from  the 
south  indeed  we  have  felt  not  little  uneasy  on  your  account ;  for 
they  certainly  seem  to  have  the  will,  if  not  the  power  to  stop  the 
thunderings  of  the  Liberator ;  which  sounds  so  loudly  in  their 
ears,  the  cause  of  the  oppressed : — how  fearfully  true  have  been 
its  predictions,  the  late  tragedy  in  Virginia  has  clearly  shewn.7 
and  yet  with  all  these  facts,  and  dreadful  they  are,  before  them, 
that  they  should  still  close  their  eyes,  and  seek  to  find  the  cause 
from  without,  when  all  the  materials  are  so  plentiful  within,  how 
eagerly  therefore  do  they  seize  upon  the  Liberator,  as  a  pretext, 

6  Forten  voiced  liis  disapproval  of  the  activities  of  the  Colonization  So¬ 
ciety  frequently  and  without  hesitation.  He  served  as  chairman  at  the  First 
Convention  of  Negroes  held  in  1817,  in  Philadelphia,  and  signed  the  resolu¬ 
tions  drawn  up  by  the  convention  to  protest  the  actions  and  motives  of  the 
Colonization  Society.  The  report  of  the  first  two  out  of  the  three  meetings 
held  during  the  convention  were  printed  in  Garrison’s  Thoughts  on  Colonisa¬ 
tion,  copies  of  which  Forten  brought  in  large  numbers. 

7  Nat  Turner’s  insurrection  which  occurred  during  the  summer  of  1831. 
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and  would  willingly  screen  themselves,  by  holding  it  forth,  as  one 
of  the  prominent  agents,  if  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  late  dis¬ 
turbance.  This  insurrection  in  the  South,  will  be  the  means  of 
bringing  the  evils  of  Slavery  more  prominently  before  the  public, 
and  the  urgent  sense  of  danger,  if  nothing  else,  will  lead  to  some¬ 
thing  more  than  mere  hopes  and  wishes  with  which  many  who 
have  professed  themselves  friends  to  emancipation  have  remained 
satisfied.  Indeed,  we  live  in  stiring  times,  and  every  day  brings 
news  of  some  fresh  effort  for  liberty,  either  at  home  or  abroad — 
onward,  onward,  is  indeed  the  watchword ;  But  to  the  College  the 
New  Haven  opposition,  was  as  you  well  observed,  quite  unlooked 
for,  and  is  one  of  the  most  discreditable  things,  for  a  free  state, 
that  I  ever  heard  of.-8 

I  admire  Mr.  Cornishe’s  communication,  on  the  subject  of  the 
professed  College,9  as  no  one  spoke  in  our  behalf,  he  thought  best 
to  give  the  public  a  right  understanding  of  the  matter,  we  ought 
to  feel  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Joclyn,  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
advocated  the  institution  at  the  meeting,  and  yet  to  think  in  that 
large  assemblage,  but  one  friend  was  found  to  stand  up  in  our 
behalf ;  none  were  willing  to  bring  odium  on  themselves,  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  part  of  the  oppressed  of  their  own  country,  it  is  only  for¬ 
eign  oppression,  which  call  forth  the  sympathy  of  the  Americans — 
I  trust  there  will  be  unanimitv  of  choice,  as  to  the  location  of  the 
college.  Mr.  Cornish,  has  gone  to  New  York,  but  will  shortly 
return.  Thear  too  that  we  may  expect  a  visit  from  our  friend 
Mr.  Jocelyn,  we  shall  then  know  something  as  to  its  location — 
I  hope  e’er  this  reaches  you,  the  long  look’d  for  proceedings  of  the 
convention  will  have  come  to  hand,  indeed  there  has  been  shame¬ 
ful  negligence  in  this  business,  the  convention  ought  to  have  ap- 

8  The  idea  of  a  colored  manual  Labor  College  in  New  Haven  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Reverend  Simon  S.  Jocelyn,  a  white  clergyman,  who  had  done 
much  good  for  the  Negroes  in  Connecticut.  A  committee  appointed  at  the 
convention  of  Negroes  in  Philadelphia  approved  the  idea  and  decided  to  work 
towards  the  establishment  of  such  a  school.  The  town  of  New  Haven  became 
panicky  when  it  learned  that  a  Negro  College  was  to  be  erected  near  Yale 
University.  Strong  opposition  by  the  Mayor  and  Alderman  of  the  city 
caused  the  whole,  plan  to  be  defeated. 

9  See  College  for  Colored  Youth.  An  Account  of  the  New  Haven  City 
Meeting  and  Resolutions,  with  Recommendations  of  the  College,  and  Strictures 
upon  the  Doings  of  New  Haven.  New  York:  Published  by  the  Committee, 
1837. 
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pointed  a  letter  committee.  Your  subscribers  at  the  South,  I 
suppose  will  be  afraid  to  receive  the  paper  any  longer,  on  account 
of  the  recent  disturbances — this  will  be  a  loss,  but  we  must  try 
to  make  it  up  by  our  exertions  elsewhere — with  the  sincerest  wishes 
for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Liberator ;  and  its  persevering 
Editor. 

I  remain  ever  my  Dear  Sir 

Most  truly  Yours 

James  Porten 

I  perfectly  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  the  writer  in  your  paper, 
a  few  numbers  back  as  to  the  term  Afric  America.  I  wonder  at 
not  seeing  it  noticed  before,  as  it  is  generally  disliked,  that  is  by 
all  I  have  heard  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject — I  have  this 
moment  received  a  letter  from  Liberia  from  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  he  mentions,  that  a  family  by  the  name  of  Mras  from  the 
State  of  Ohio,  consisting  of  31  persons  that  went  out  in  the  Vala- 
der,  all  of  whom  died  but  one — Russwurm  states  in  his  paper, 
that  only  two  died  and  they  were  children — Mark  his  deception — 10 
I  will  send  vou  one  of  the  Liberia  Heralds 

P.  S.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  much  esteemed  friend 
Mr.  Jocylin  who  arrived,  since  the  date  of  my  letter. 

James  Porten  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison 

Philad-  July  28th  1832 

Dear  Sir 

I  sure  you  must  think  my  negligence,  in  not  replying  sooner 
to  your  very  interesting  letter  almost  inexcusable,  but  you  know 
I  am  man  of  business,  and  have  not  always  time  at  my  disposal — 
I  have  now  however  a  leisure  season  and  I  cannot  employ  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  attending  to  my  correspondents  and  as  you  have  been 
the  longest  on  the  list  I  begin  with  you;  It  is  quite  gratifying 
to  your  friends  here  to  think  that  you  derived  so  much  pleasure 
from  your  recent  visit,  and  I  assure  you  Sir,  the  pleasure  was 
mutual ;  and  we  entertain  the  hope  that  we  may  often  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  often  meeting  our  devoted  friend 

10  John  B.  Russwurm,  the  first  American  Negro  to  be  graduated  from  a 
University,  advocated  colonization.  Forten  had  declared  in  1817  that  Negroes 
lt would  never  leave  the  land.”  This  statement  became  the  slogan  for  the  anti- 
colonizationists.  Russwurm  went  to  Liberia  and  as  editor  of  the  Liberia 
Herald  indicated  his  views  of  colonization. 
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such  meetings  are  cheering,  they  are  as  green  spots  in  the  journey 
of  life — During  the  past  year  we  were  cast  down  on  every  side  the 
insurrection,  the  oppressive  laws  of  the  South,  the  proceedings  of 
our  Legislature  and  the  college,  were  quite  enough  to  make  us 
think  our  cause  quite  hopeless,  but  the  visit  of  our  friend  the 
Rev-  S.  S.  Jocelyn  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Garrison,  raised  our  drooping 
hopes,  and  I  trust  may  be  the  means  of  stimulating  us  to  renewed 
exertion,  the  formation  of  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
and  similar  institutions  in  other  places,  show  that  the  public 
are  awakening  to  a  right  feeling  on  the  momentous  question  of 
Slavery,  and  to  the  condition  of  free  People  of  Color.  I  was 
much  gratified  on  reading  the  Letters  from  Providence,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Liberator,  and  I  do  not  doubt,  but  that  your 
thoughts  on  Colonization  will  cause  many  to  see  the  scheme  in  its 
true  light,  they  so  completely  unfold  the  object,  the  odious  prin¬ 
ciples  and  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  Society  to  remedy  the  evils 
of  slavery  for  I  believe  that  it  is  with  this  view  that  many  give 
it  their  zealous  support,  but  I  think  no  person  who  has  not  made 
up  his  mind  obstinately  on  the  subject,  but  must  be  convinced, 
like  your  Providence  correspondents,  that  they  cannot  give  it 
further  support.  I  am  requested  to  state,  that  the  ladies  of  Provi¬ 
dence  are  not  the  first  to  establish  an  anti-Slavery  Society — one 
was  formed  in  this  city  in  November  last,  but  from  some  inad¬ 
vertences  no  notice  of  it  was  sent  to  the  Liberator.  As  for  the 
Minutes  of  the  Convention  they  have  not  yet  appeared,  owing  to 
some  disagreement  of  opinion  between  the  publishing  committee. 
I  am  very  sorry  for  this  as  it  will  greatly  delay,  if  not  altogether 
prevent,  their  publication ;  they  should  have  made  a  better  selec¬ 
tion  in  forming  the  committee.  I  see  that  as  yet  you  have  not 
been  visited  with  the  Pestilence  which  is  now  desolating  our  land — 
the  accounts  from  New  York  are  truly  alarming,  And  it  seems 
steadily  to  maintain  its  ground.  Every  preparation  and  precau¬ 
tion  have  been  made  and  taken  in  our  city,  and  so  far  we  have 
been  mercifully  spared ;  but  great  excitement  and  fear  exists  for 
we  know  “it  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night. ” 

My  family  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Purvis  are  out  of  town,  they  are 
all  in  good  health,  and  my  own  has  much  improved  since  I  saw 
jou. 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  with  great  respect, 

Yours,  James  Forten 
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John  T.  Hilton11  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison 

Bangor  Aug  21st  1836 

Esteemed  friend,  I  hope  you  and  all  your  co-adjutors  are  well, 
and  supported  as  you  naturally  will  be  by  all  that  is  heavenly 
and  devine.  And  blessed  be  the  God  of  Mercy  and  truth,  who  has 
made  you  willing  and  able  to  perform  the  great  work  of  righteous- 
nous  which  he  has  given  you  to  do.  When  I  gase  oft  times  upon 
the  mighty  progress  of  the  holy  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged 
I  am  ready  to  exclaim  how  powerfull  is  truth  when  spoken  in 
accordance  with  the  high  comands  of  a  just  God.  The  conversion 
of  Mr.  J.  G.  Birney  undoubtedly  is  some  of  the  fruits  of  your 
philanthropic  labor,  and  I  greatly  rejoice  with  you  in  having 
gained  such  a  prise ;  and  cannot  but  tender  thanks  to  God  for  giv¬ 
ing  the  cause  such  a  powerful  instrument.12  The  Colored  people 
have  great  reason  to  rejoice  over  the  masterly  Letter  of  this  gentle¬ 
man.  For  truth,  force  of  reasoning  and  intelligence  of  language 
Mr.  Birney  I  think  has  no  superior  Mr.  Pomory  who  sends  his 
respects  through  me  to  you  all  expressed  great  satisfaction  in  the 
perusal  of  this  Letter  and  pronounced  his  best  blessing  in  the  good 
effect  I  shall  produce. 

I  have  had  some  warfare  with  a  few  of  the  rencencumcipled 
Philestines  of  this  place  and  I  flinch  not  to  do  my  duty  as  a  sol¬ 
dier,  one  in  particular  feel  a  victim  to  the  truth.  I  am  happy 
to  say  there  seems  to  be  rather  an  increase  of  Zeal  here  in  our 
favor.  I  this  day  read  with  regret  the  disturbance  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  but  in  these  latter  days  we  can  expect  nothing  else,  but  their 
day  of  triumph  is  at  an  end.  I  hope  friend  Coffin  whose  excel¬ 
lent  letter  I  read  in  the  last  Liberator  will  comfort  our  friends 
in  their  affliction.  I  would  give  you  a  description  of  thia  newly 
organised  City,  which  no  doubt  would  be  interesting  to  you  had 
I  not  all  ready  intruded  on  your  time  more  to  be  appreciated  in 
your  editorial  labors.  You  both  conjointedly  will  except  the  assur- 

uJohn  Telemachus  Hilton,  the  writer  of  the  following  letters,  was  born 
in  1802  and  died  in  Boston  on  March  5,  1864.  A  close  friend  of  Garrison, 
he  was  active  in  the  anti-slavery  movement.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Anti-Slavery  Association  which  was  in  operation 
before  the  Liberator  appeared. 

12  James  G.  Birney,  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  a  slaveholder  by  inheri¬ 
tance,  liberated  his  slaves  and  provided  for  them  generously.  As  editor  of 
the  Philanthropist  he  voiced  his  protests  against  slavery. 
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ance  of  my  personal  esteem  and  best  wishes.  With  which  I  re¬ 
main  most  truly  yours 

H  &  Ob-  Serv-. 

John  T.  Hilton 

John  T.  Hilton  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Chapman 

Boston  April  30th  1841 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapman, 

Esteemed  friends:  Your  safe  arrival  on  the  Haytian  soil,13 
the  warm  reception  and  kind  attention,  you  have  rec-  at  the 
hands  of  the  friends  in  this  Country  as  communicated  to  us  in 
your  heart  cheering  epistle,  have  been  gratifying  to  your  nemer- 
ous  friends  on  this  side  of  the  bid  waters.  In  deed  it  is  not  easy 
for  my  pen  to  portray  the  deep  interess  felt  and  expressed  in 
your  behalf.  The  news  of  the  improvement  of  Mr.  Chapman’s 
health  has  been  reed  with  much  joy  and  gratitude  to  God.  The 
loss  of  your  labors  in  the  great  fields  of  Liberty  and  humanity 
for  a  spell  is  Sensibly  felt  and  acknowledged.  We  truly  miss  the 
devoted  friends  of  the  Slave,  but  wTe  do  not  moan  as  those  that 
have  no  hope.  For  we  know  that  if  God  prosper  you  you  will 
be  with  us  again.  Besides  we  believe  that  your  visit  to  Hayti 
will  be  a  precious  benefit  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Cause.  I  regret  to 
say  that  your  absence  nothing  special  has  been  done  to  advance 
the  interest  of  our  Society.  Chase  has  left  and  gone  to  Provi¬ 
dence  to  reside ;  and  Friend  has  not  yet  returned.  Mr.  Garrison 
is  constant  on  his  Tour  Lecturing  indefatigably  and  done  new 
organization  much  damage  in  some  places. 

The  health  of  your  friends  are  general  very  good.  I  present 
you  my  tenderest  Sympathy  for  the  loss  of  your  infant  boy  who 
departed  this  life  since  you  left  us.  All  the  particulars  of  which 
have  no  doubt  reached  before  this.  President  Wm.  H.  Harrison 
and  Mayor  of  the  Boston  Atlas,  Both  have  died  very  suddenly. 

Miss  Susan  Paul14  has  also  left  us,  she  died  the  19th  inst.  The 
strong  talk  of  war  between  the  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  has  blown  off  pretty  much. 

13  The  Henry  G.  Chapmans,  enthusiastic  abolitionists,  had  gone  to  Hayti 
in  December,  1840,  for  the  sake  of  the  health  of  Mrs.  Chapman. 

14  Susan  Paul,  the  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Paul,  was  one  of 
Boston’s  earliest  Negro  teachers.  She  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 
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In  conclusion  I  beg  the  acceptance  of  my  personal  esteem  and 
best  wishes  with  which  I  remain  most  truly  yours  in  the  Cause 
of  Liberty 

John  T.  Hilton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  W.  Chapman 

N.  B.  Remember  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Freeman. 


John  T.  Hilton  to  Frances  Jackson 

Boston  Oct  10th  1856 

Dear  Friend 

Some  time  since  a  certain  sum  of  money  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  undersigned  to  be  used  for  such  benevolent  purposes  as 
our  judgement  might  dictate.  Among  the  most  important  objects 
which  have  suggested  themselves  in  our  mind  to  which  it  might 
with  propriety  be  devoted  is  the  following  to  (wit)  That  we  here¬ 
by  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  in  Boston :  The  sum  of  Two  hundred  dollars. 
The  same  to  be  put  at  interest  and  that  this  with  its  accumula¬ 
tion  shall  be  used  toward  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument  to 
the  memory  of  our  highly  esteemed  friend  William  Lloyd  Gar¬ 
rison  at  his  decease,  in  the  grateful  token  of  our  appreciation  of 
his  invaluable  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  universal  freedom. 
We  also  place  in  your  hands  Fifty  Dollars  to  put  on  interest,  so 
that  with  its  accumulation  it  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  William  C.  Nell15  a  respectable  burial  at  his  decease. 

This  denotes  that  we  value  highly  his  untiring  exertions  in  the 
Cause  of  Liberty  and  equal  School  Rights. 

Each  of  you  have  made  your  names  immortal  with  Liberty 
and  humanity.  And  are  therefore  entitled  to  our  best  affections. 
We  cherish  for  those  who  have  long  struggled  for  freedom  a  feel¬ 
ing  which  language  fails  to  express.  We  commend  you  and  the 
cause  to  God  and  to  the  Word  of  his  Grace.  Most  truly  we  are 
your  humble  servants. 

John  T.  Hilton 

“Nell,  born  in  Boston,  was  the  first  Negro  to  attempt  seriously  to  record 
the  history  of  the  Negro.  A  public  accountant,  copyist  and  collector,  he  wae 
associated  with  the  editorial  and  printing  offices  of  the  Liberator. 
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William  Wells  Brown16  to  Samuel  May 

Portland,  July  8/55 

Dear  Mr.  May, 

I  have  arranged  for  no  meetings  beyond  Sunday  the  29th,  at 
which  time  I  am  to  be  in  the  City  Hall,  Bangor,  I  had  a  good 
meeting  on  Sunday  at  3  o’clock  here;  and  in  the  evening  the  hall 
was  crowded  to  a  jam,  on  Monday  I  went  to  Boston,  Petter  Libby’s 
place,  and  had  an  excellent  Audience  at  5  o’clock,  although  it  was 
hay  time,  last  evening  (Tuesday)  I  lectured  again,  and  go  tonight 
to  Brunswick.  There  seems  to  be  a  wish  to  hear  in  these  diggins, 
unless  you  wish  me  elsewhere,  I  shall  take  some  of  the  best  tours 
in  the  city  of  Bangor  while  there,  I  would  like  a  line  from  you  to 
Bath,  care  of  Mr.  Charles  Russell,  who  gets  up  the  meeting. 

Did  you  ever  see  an  empty  headed,  slim,  thin  faced,  gaunt 
looking  well  dressed  coloured  man  who  calls  himself  John  Ran¬ 
dolph,  son  of  the  original  of  Old  Virginia?  I  remember  to  have 
seen  him  in  the  office,  previous  to  my  going  to  England.  On 
Sunday  night  last  while  Newell  Poster  was  looking  after  the 
“Spirits,”  this  scamp  looked  after  the  contribution  box  or  rather 
hat,  helped  himself,  and  went  home.  He  spirited  away  the  money, 
some  ten  or  twelve  dollars  in  silver  and  left  five  dollars  in  copper, 
and  five  cent  pieces.  Foster  found  him,  but  could  get  no  money 
from  him  without  taking  him  up,  and  that,  it  was  thought  best 
not  to  do,  But  the  way  in  which  he  took  it  was  really  laughable. 
He  set  himself  on  the  platform  and  when  Mr.  Grandsin  and  Mr. 
Morrell  took  up  the  collection  and  came  to  the  platform  with  it 
Randolph  held  out  both  hands,  took  the  two  hats,  picked  the  bills 
and  large  coins,  put  the  leavings  in  his  own  handkerchief,  handed 
it  to  me  and  walked  with  his  own  share,  I  had  to  laugh  at  the 
fellows  boldness. 

If  you  write  to  the  Liberator  please  insert  my  Bangor  ap¬ 
pointment. 

Yours  very  truly 

Wm.  Wells  Brown. 

18  William  Wells  Brown,  the  writer  of  the  following  letters,  was  one  of 
the  most  able  of  the  anti-slavery  lecturers  and  writers.  He  was  born  at  Lex¬ 
ington,  Kentucky,  March  15,  1815,  and  died  November  6,  1884,  at  Chelsea, 
Massachusetts. 
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William  Wells  Brown  to  Samuel  May 


Dear  Mr.  May, 


Bangor,  July  28th,  1855 


I  received  your  note  while  at  Bath,  You  will  see  by  the  Lib¬ 
erator  that  I  have  meetings  appointed  for  Sunday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  since  I  came  here  I  find  Mr.  Manson  has  made  ap¬ 
pointments  for  Thursday  and  Friday  in  the  same  week,  Reve, 
Mr.  Battle  takes  hold  of  the  thing  in  earnest,  and  is  arranging 
for  one  in  other  places.  The  papers  here  speak  well,  and  we  hope 
to  have  a  good  meeting,  Sunday  and  Wednesday.  I  shall  send 
an  account  of  Randolph’s  villanous  act  in  our  Portland  meeting 
to  the  Liberator,  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Morrell,  after  seeing  him 
and  satisfying  themselves  as  to  his  having  “Robbed  the  contribu¬ 
tion  box,”  thought  of  putting  him  in  Limbo  in  Portland;  but  on 
second  thought  gave  it  up.  They,  however,  let  it  be  known  to 
the  Colored  people  and  the  Abolitionists  generally.  Meetings  are 
well  attended  here.  This  is  a  good  field,  I  am  scattering  the  tracts 
to  good  purpose. 

Yours  very  truly 

Wm.  Wells  Brown 


Howard  University  Library 


Dorothy  B.  Porter 
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The  Controversy  over  the  Distribution  of  Abolition  Literature. 
By  W.  Sherman  Savage.  (Washington :  The  Associated  Pub¬ 
lishers,  1938.  Pp.  141.  Price  $2.00.) 

This  work  purports  to  trace  the  controversy  over  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  abolition  literature  from  its  origin  to  its  conclusion 
“to  ascertain  what  influence  it  had  upon  the  political  and  economic 
structure  of  the  country;  to  show  the  the  motives  which  actuated 
the  movement;  and  to  give  the  reason  why  the  movement  broke 
out  in  1835.’ 7  The  book  is  divided  into  eight  chapters  and  con¬ 
tains  an  introduction  and  bibliography.  It  is  copiously  docu¬ 
mented  and  shows  that  the  author  has  ransacked  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  depositories  for  source  material. 

The  account  deals  with  one  of  the  most  fascinating  phases  of 
United  States  history  before  the  Civil  War.  It  tells  the  story 
of  how  the  attempt  was  made  to  lay  the  ideological  superstruc¬ 
ture  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  how  this  effort  to  circu¬ 
larize  anti-slavery  literature  helped  to  provoke  one  of  the  most 
bitter  battles  in  the  annals  of  American  History.  In  the  in¬ 
troduction  the  author  epitomizes  the  story  of  men  like  Elihu  Em- 
bree,  John  Rankin,  David  Walker  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
who  were  the  Lockes,  Rousseaus,  and  Voltaires  of  the  abolition 
movement.  In  chapter  one  the  author  relates  the  story  of  efforts 
made  by  such  Negroes  as  Denmark  Vesey,  Nat  Turner,  and  others 
throughout  the  slave  states,  who  sought  vainly  to  break  the  bonds 
of  slavery  by  insurrection.  This  revolt  resulted  in  a  wave  of  rigorous 
legislation,  a  tide  of  suspicion,  and  a  flood  of  strong  protest. 

The  second  chapter  shows  how  the  militant  efforts  of  northern 
abolitionists  who  sought  through  the  press  to  convince  the  South 
that  slavery  was  wrong  were  nipped  in  the  bud  by  an  opportu¬ 
nistic  Postmaster-General  who  refused  to  issue  definite  orders  as 
to  the  legality  of  sending  abolitionist  literature  through  the  mails 
and  placed  the  problem  in  the  hands  of  Congress.  At  fhe  same 
time  many  post-office  store-rooms  remained  jammed  with  abolition¬ 
ist  literature  which  the  postmasters  would  not  allow  to  be  de¬ 
livered,  for  fear  of  laws  passed  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  such 
material.  In  this  chapter  one  gets  an  excellent  example  of  Dr. 
Savage’s  ability  to  handle  an  involved  subject. 
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Chapters  three  and  four  reveal  how  the  South  left  no  stone 
unturned  in  its  attempt  to  stop  the  distribution  of  abolitionist 
literature.  Exorbitant  rewards  were  offered  for  the  capture 
of  the  more  radical  abolitionist.  Stirring  appeals  were  made  to 
northern  legislatures  to  stop  the  crusade,  and  day  after  day  south¬ 
ern  newspapers  appealed  to  the  North  in  vain  to  leave  the  pecu¬ 
liar  institution  of  the  South  alone. 

Doctor  Savage  blames  John  C.  Calhoun’s  dislike  of  Andrew 
Jackson  and  deep-rooted  states-rights  convictions  for  bringing 
the  controversy  to  the  floor  of  Congress.  However,  it  seems  to 
this  reviewer  that  Calhoun’s  ambition  to  become  President  of 
the  United  States  was  a  more  significant  motivating  influence. 

The  last  half  of  the  book  sets  forth  how  the  States-rights  group 
fought  and  secured  legislation  aimed  at  preventing  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  abolitionist  literature.  At  the  same  time  the  legislation 
provoked  many  northern  leaders  to  assist  the  abolitionist  because 
they  believed  that  the  right  of  freedom  of  press  was  being  seri¬ 
ously  challenged.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Cincinnati  the  press  of 
James  G.  Birney  was  destroyed  and  in  Alton,  Illinois,  three  print¬ 
ing  plants  of  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  went  likewise,  and  the  negligence 
of  municipal  officials  resulted  in  the  death  of  this  abolitionist 
crusader. 

During  the  score  of  years  preceding  the  Civil  War  the  South 
was  not  only  opposed  to  the  distribution  of  northern  periodical  lit¬ 
erature  but  sought  to  secure  text-books  written  by  southerners 
rather  than  northerners  and  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  works 
like  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  Vncle  Tom’s  Cabin  and  Hinton  R. 
Helper’s  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South . 

The  author  concludes  that  the  South  looked  upon  the  question 
as  a  matter  of  northern  meddling.  The  North  looked  upon  it  as  a 
Southern  attempt  to  deny  fundamental  rights.  It  developed  the 
policy  of  the  Post  Office  Department  toward  objectionable  material, 
and  it  crystalized  sentiment  in  the  North  and  South  in  regards  to 
both  the  question  of  slavery  and  the  rights  of  states. 

Here  indeed  is  a  work  which  fills  a  gap  in  American  His¬ 
toriography.  It  is  a  clear  and  scholarly  account  which  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  understand  better  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War.  If  the 
book  has  any  shortcomings  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  lack  of 
material  concerning  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  in  the  infrequent 
use  of  Negro  abolitionist  newspapers  and  in  the  author’s  failure  to 
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identify  clearly  individuals  known  only  to  the  more  serious  stu¬ 
dents  of  history.  Nevertheless,  judged  as  a  whole,  this  is  a  sound 
contribution  which  should  be  read  by  scholars  who  seek  to  under 
stand  the  anti-slavery  movement  and  students  and  laymen  who 
desire  to  survey  the  difficulties  involved  in  bringing  any  group  to 
change  its  opinions  with  respect  to  an  unfortunate  minority. 

James  B.  Browning 


Miner  Teachers  College 


Slave  Insurrections  in  the  United  States,  1800-1865.  By  Joseph 

C.  Carroll.  (Boston:  Chapmen  &  Grimes,  Inc.,  1938.  Pp.  229.) 

When  we  think  of  the  studies  of  slave  insurrection  by  Coffin, 
Higginson,  Drewry  and  Cromwell,  we  naturally  have  some  doubt 
that  the  scientific  presentation  of  this  significant  movement  can  be 
presented  in  a  handy  volume  of  only  229  pages.  While  the  well 
known  uprisings  of  the  Negroes  have  been  treated,  they  could 
not  be  discussed  herein  in  extenso.  The  public,  however,  must 
feel  indebted  to  Dr.  Carroll  for  bringing  together  in  one  volume 
this  brief  statement  which  will  evidently  serve  the  laity  as  a  use¬ 
ful  introduction  and  reference  work  in  studying  this  phase  of 
American  history. 

The  author  does  not  go  into  the  details  of  many  of  these  in¬ 
surrections,  some  of  which  should  not  have  been  omitted  because 
they  are  just  as  important  as  some  of  those  which  he  included. 
He  restricted  himself  mainly  to  Gabriel’s  plot  of  1800,  the  Den¬ 
mark  Vesey  insurrection  of  1822,  David  Walker’s  Appeal,  and  the 
Nat  Turner’s  insurrection  of  1831.  He  does  give  considerable 
information,  however,  in  the  discussion  of  the  uprisings  of  the 
Negroes  after  John  Brown’s  raid  and  during  the  Civil  War. 

Most  of  the  new  materials  in  the  book  consist  of  the  author’s 
discussions  of  such  as  popular  beliefs  about  Negro  characteristics, 
the  causes  for  the  cry  of  vengeance,  the  motive  ever  prompting  the 
Negro  to  resistance,  and  the  voice  of  the  people  against  the  slave 
power.  The  writer  brings  out  also  that  the  insurrection  move¬ 
ment  was  not  a  conscious  one.  Because  of  the  lack  of  commu¬ 
nication  among  the  Negroes,  it  never  appealed  to  a  large  number 
as  a  concerted  action.  Inadvertently,  moreover,  the  book  is  evi- 
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denee  of  the  well  organized  slave  control  which  rendered  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Negro  uprisings  impossible. 

If  the  author  had  had  at  his  disposal  the  recent  study  of 
“ Slave  Insurrections,’ ’  by  Harvey  Wish,  and  that  of  “The  Ma¬ 
roons,”  by  Herbert  Aptheker,  he  could  have  made  the  book  a 
more  useful  manual.  The  author  has  covered  merely  the  general 
aspects  of  the  movement  without  gathering  sufficiently  material 
to  bring  forward  much  which  scholars  in  this  field  can  consider 
new.  The  book  cannot  be  stamped  as  showing  much  of  original 
treatment,  and  neglected  parts  of  the  author’s  chosen  field  still 
lie  before  him  untouched.  To  this  task  other  scholars,  even  a 
score  of  them,  may  address  their  attention. 

J.  D.  Jerome 


The  Negro  in  Brazil.  By  Arthur  Ramos.  Translated  from  the 
Portuguese  by  Richard  Pattee.  (Washington:  The  Associated 
Publishers,  1939.  Pp.  221.  Price  $2.10.) 

For  a  number  of  years  a  few  persons  in  circles  of  American 
scholars  have  thought  of  the  study  of  the  Negro  in  Latin- America. 
Many  Americans  like  Bolton,  Chapman,  Rippy  and  Beale  have 
given  attention  to  that  part  of  Western  Hemisphere;  but,  like 
most  American  scholars  entering  the  field  for  a  special  purpose, 
they  have  merely  written  such  histories  of  those  parts  as  parallel 
similar  narratives  of  our  own  country  with  the  Negro  omitted 
or  mentioned  only  or  be  referred  to  as  an  undesirable  element. 
From  such  biased  accounts  the  whole  truth  as  to  what  has 
transpired  in  Latin-America  can  never  be  known.  Some  of  these 
writers,  moreover,  have  even  gone  to  the  extent  of  distorting  the 
picture  of  that  part  of  the  world  in  trying  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  people  of  South  America  have  dealt  with  the  Negro  snob¬ 
bishly  and  cruelly  as  in  the  United  States.  Nothing  can  be  further 
from  the  truth  than  such  misrepresentation. 

While  history  shows  that  slavery  in  Latin-America  was  as 
cruel  as  it  was  elsewhere  at  certain  periods  it  became  so  not 
because  of  differences  of  race  but  because  of  the  urge  toward 
economic  exploitation  which  fell  heavily  also  upon  handicapped 
and  underprivileged  Latins.  In  the  first  place,  the  pioneers  in 
Latin-America  had  a  program  of  colonization  different  from  that 
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of  the  British  pioneers  along  the  Atlantic  in  the  thirteen  colonies. 
The  Latins  did  not  originally  plan  to  settle  permanently  in  this 
country  and  therefore  did  not  bring  with  them  a  large  number 
of  women  of  their  own  race.  They  freely  interbreeded  with  In¬ 
dian  and  Negro  women  and  thus  produced  a  class  of  mixed  breeds 
whom  the  Latins,  unlike  the  British  along  the  Atlantic,  did  not 
debase  to  the  level  of  slaves  but  elevated  to  their  rank  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  citizens.  Being  mainly  Catholics,  the  Latins  had  more 
compassion  for  the  lowly  and  treated  the  Negro  slaves  more  sym¬ 
pathetically  than  did  the  Protestant  pioneers  that  settled  in  what 
is  now  known  as  the  United  States.  Among  the  Latins  there  was 
always  open  the  door  of  hope  to  which  the  oppressed  Negro  slave 
could  look. 

Because  of  this  situation  in  Latin-America — and  especially 
in  Brazil  where  the  imported  Africans  constituted  a  large  num¬ 
ber — the  Negro  has  had  more  opportunity  for  development  than 
among  the  English-speaking  settlers  who  have  dominated  most  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  task  of  Dr. 
Ramos  and  his  translator,  Dr.  Pattee,  has  been  to  set  forth  in  a 
readable  book,  an  introductory  treatment  of  the  Negro  in  this 
one  country.  The  volume  does  not  deal  with  details  inasmuch  as 
a  thoroughly  scientific  treatment  of  this  subject  in  the  United 
States  where  little  or  no  attention  has  been  given  thereto  would 
hardly  be  widely  read.  Herein  is  offered  a  brief  work  which  will 
doubtless  pave  the  way  for  a  more  extended  treatment  by  these 
and  other  scholars  who  are  now  prepared  to  enlighten  the  public 
on  a  long  neglected  aspect  of  Latin- American  history. 

The  author  has  paralleled  in  a  way  what  one  usually  finds  in 
a  history  of  the  Negro  in  any  other  part  of  the  Western  Llemis- 
phere.  He  starts  off  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  slave  trade  of 
Brazil  and  gives  a  summary  of  the  history  of  the  institution  in 
that  country.  Whereas,  in  the  United  States  most  of  the  Negroes 
were  concentrated  in  the  South  it  was  just  the  reverse  in  Brazil 
where  most  of  them  were  settled  and  have  developed  in  the  north¬ 
ern  States  of  that  country.  The  book  has  an  interesting  account 
of  slave  insurrections  with  a  gripping  narrative  of  the  republic 
of  Palmares.  The  book  is  just  as  interesting  in  the  discussion  of 
the  abolition  movement  in  which  the  author  gives  the  Negro  anti¬ 
slavery  workers  due  credit  for  their  contribution  toward  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  their  own  freedom.  Henrique  Dias  is  presented  as  a 
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distinguished  general  in  the  defense  of  the  fatherland. 

Some  readers  will  doubtless  find  the  book  very  useful  in  its 
picture  of  the  rich  cultural  heritage  of  the  Brazilian  Negro — 
his  religion,  popular  festivals,  and  peculiar  practices.  No  less 
valuable  is  the  treatment  of  the  Negro  in  the  arts  like  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  His  contribution  to  science, 
moreover,  is  not  neglected.  Readers  will  learn  with  interest  also 
that  the  Negro  soldier  has  not  only  been  recognized  with  words 
of  praise  for  his  prowess  shown  in  defense  of  that  land,  but  has 
been  recognized  by  promotion  to  the  highest  rank  of  generals  in 
the  army;  and,  above  all,  in  the  absence  of  race  distinctions  the 
merit  of  the  Negro  has  been  further  recognized  in  electing  men 
of  African  blood  to  all  position  of  honor  including  that  of  the 
presidency  of  the  Republic. 

Some  persons  may  differ  from  the  author  and  the  translator 
with  respect  to  his  racial  classification.  The  author  admits  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  persons  of  purely  European 
blood  from  those  with  an  infusion  of  African  blood.  For  this 
reason  so  many  prominent  Brazilians  who,  if  they  were  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  would  be  classified  as  Negroes,  would  not 
be  passed  over  as  Brazilians  of  European  blood.  For  example, 
in  taking  up  musicians  the  author  does  not  refer  to  A.  Carlos 
Gomez  as  a  mulatto,  but  he  is  known  as  such  in  the  music  circles 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  author  deserves  credit, 
however,  for  presenting  such  outstanding  musicians  as  Jose  Mau- 
rico,  Domingos  Caldas  Barbosa,  Joaquim  Manoel,  Francisco  Braga, 
and  Manuel  Augusto.  In  architecture  the  author  points  out  Antonio 
Francisco  Lisboa;  in  sculpture  Francisco  Chagas,  Valentim  da 
Fonesca;  in  painting  Jose  Joaquim  da  Rocha,  Sebastiao,  Cunha, 
Victor  Meirelles,  Pedro  Americo,  Estavao  Silva,  and  Oseas  dos 
Santos;  in  literature  Theodore  Pereira,  Manuel  Caetano,  Azulao, 
Manuel  Preto,  Jose  Antonio,  Xica  Barbosa,  Claudio  Manoel  da 
Costa,  Jose  de  Natividade  Saldanha,  Antonio  Gongalves  Texeira  e 
Sousa,  Antonio  Gonsalves  Dias,  Laurindo  Rabello,  Tobias  Barreto, 
Castro  Alves,  Luiz  Gama,  Gongalves  Crespo,  and  Cruz  e  Sousa; 
in  mathematics  Andre  Reboucas;  in  philosophy  Tito  Livio  de  Cas¬ 
tro  and  Farias  Britto ;  in  medicine  Juliano  Moreira ;  in  engineer¬ 
ing  Theodore  Sampaio ;  and  hundreds  of  other  Negroes  whose  names 
adorn  these  pages. 


C.  G.  Woodson 
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Germans  in  the  Cameroons ,  1884-1914,  A  Case  Study  in  Modern 

Imperialism.  By  Harry  R.  Rudin.  (New  Haven,  Connecticut : 

Yale  University  Press,  1938.  Pp.  456.  Price  $4.00.) 

This  book  is  hardly  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  imperialism, 
it  is  rather  a  use  of  historical  materials  in  making  an  argument 
for  the  restoration  of  the  German  colonies  in  Africa.  Whether 
the  facts  of  history  used  in  this  volume  for  this  purpose  have  been 
distorted  or  not  is  not  so  much  a  question  as  that  of  an  historian 
playing  such  a  popular  role.  In  this  case  the  historian  is  no  longer 
the  man  who  finds  himself  sufficiently  removed  from  the  theatre 
of  events  to  evaluate  them  properly  without  being  influenced  by 
attitudes  and  opinions  which  ever  rise  in  a  present  day  treatment. 

In  this  discussion  of  the  Cameroons  the  author  does  not  add 
very  much  historical  material  which  others  have  not  presented  in 
the  various  volumes  treating  the  same  colonial  venture.  His 
problem,  as  he  understands  the  task,  is  to  combat  history.  Of 
the  English  plans,  Bismarck’s  coup,  the  resulting  rivalry,  the 
peaceful  settlement,  and  arrangements  with  France,  many  volumes 
have  treated.  The  author  does  not  copiously  inform  the  reader 
in  his  discussion  of  the  exploration  of  the  Cameroons  or  in  the 
description  of  the  country.  He  has  made  a  contribution  to  the 
polemic  aspects  of  the  matter  by  discussing  in  detail  home  con¬ 
trol,  the  administrative  machinery,  and  the  exploitation  of  the 
plantations.  The  detailed  discussion  bears  upon  the  important 
products  of  ivory,  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels,  cacao,  rubber,  cot¬ 
ton,  ramie,  tobacco,  coffee,  kola,  minerals,  and  miscellaneous 
products.  These  details  he  could  give  because  of  having  spent 
ten  years  in  the  study  of  this  work  with  access  to  the  German 
colonial  records.  These  records  convinced  him  that  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  the  Cameroons  was  not  a  profitable  undertaking. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  natives  under  the  German  administra¬ 
tion,  the  author  defends  Germany.  He  does  not  find  much  fault 
with  the  way  in  which  they  subdued  the  natives  with  modem 
arms.  They  had  to  be  subdued  any  way,  as  he  sees  it;  if  the 
Germans  had  not  got  control  of  the  Cameroons,  the  French  or 
the  English  would  have  done  so.  And  if  no  European  nation  had 
succeeded  in  conquering  the  country  the  Mohammedan  Fulbe 
would  have  subjugated  the  Cameroons.  The  author  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  Mohammedan  imperialism  would  have  been 
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any  better  than  European  imperialism.  It  is  not  fair  to  balance 
Mohammedan  slavery  against  European  slavery  as  a  similar  evil. 
Slaves  among  the  Mohammedans  were  treated  more  humanely  than 
Christian  slaves  were.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is  that  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  does  not  maintain  the  color  line  and  opens  the  door 
of  recognition  and  social  uplift  to  the  highest  levels  when  such 
slaves  and  their  descendants  accept  their  faith,  whereas  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  like  Americans,  never  recognized  fully  as  entitled  to  free¬ 
dom  and  equality  any  members  of  another  race.  The  author  does  not 
emphasize  as  he  should  have  that  the  German  rule  was  less  drastic  in 
the  Cameroons  than  in  Southwest  Africa  or  Tanganyika  because  the 
climate  of  the  latter  permitted  the  wholesale  expropriation  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  these  two  colonies  when  the  climate  of  the  Cameroons 
all  but  defied  the  Europeans  and  forced  upon  them  a  sort  of  in¬ 
direct  rule. 

Professor  Rudin  finds  excuse  for  Germany  also  in  contending 
that  the  Germans  held  the  Cameroons  only  thirty  3Aears,  and  the 
first  thirty  years  of  the  German  control  in  that  area  was  not  any 
worse  than  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  English,  the  French,  or 
any  other  European  imperialists  in  some  other  part  of  Africa.  He 
does  not  seem  to  realize  that  when  Germany  began  its  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  the  Cameroons  it  should  have  been  influenced  by  the 
progress  already  made  toward  a  more  humane  policy  in  dealing 
with  the  natives  of  the  colonies.  He  does  not  prove  that  the 
German  colonial  policy  was  not  characterized  by  more  cruelty  at 
the  time  that  the  Germans  controlled  the  Cameroons  than  were 
the  policies  being  pursued  by  other  Europeans  elsewhere  in  Africa. 

The  author  admits  that  there  has  been  some  evil  in  the  rule 
growing  out  of  taxation,  labor,  and  land  tenure  of  the  European 
imperialists,  but  he  highly  praises  the  Germans  for  what  they 
did  in  the  improvement  of  the  natives  through  health  edu¬ 
cation  and  missions.  In  one  place  he  speaks  of  great  sums  of 
money  spent  on  schools  and  hospitals ;  on  roads  and  other  aids 
of  transportation  to  help  the  natives,  although  investigation 
shows  that  the  sums  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  natives 
have  been  decidedly  small — certainly  inadequate  to  establish  there 
a  system  which  is  calculated  to  meet  urgent  needs.  In  carrying 
this  further  the  author  says: 

“It  was  my  good  fortune  to  travel  a  good  deal  in  the  in- 
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terior  of  the  Cameroons.  Wherever  I  went,  I  heard  natives 
praise  the  excellent  German  administration.  The  frequently 
made  comment  about  the  Germans  was  that  they  were  very  strict, 
at  times  harsh,  but  always  just.  That  is  high  praise ;  and  even 
greater  praise  lies  in  the  affection  that  natives  felt  for  individual 
German  officials.  A  nation  cannot  ask  for  higher  tribute  to  the 
excellence  of  her  administration  than  such  opinions  from  the 
people  administered.  These  opinions  were  given  under  all  pos¬ 
sible  circumstances  without  leads  or  suggestions  from  me.  I  was 
actually  criticized  when  I  reminded  natives  of  some  of  the  bru¬ 
talities  that  occurred.  The  most  vigorous  criticism  of  German 
rule  came  from  German  traders,  who  had  much  to  say  about  the 
minute  regulations  of  and  the  officious  interference  in  their  trade, 
and  about  the  inspections  carried  out  by  health  inspectors.” 

C.  G.  Woodson 

Aft  er  Freedom.  By  Ilortense  Powdermaker.  (New  York:  Viking 

Press,  1939.  Pp.  308.  Price  $3.00.) 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian  this  book  does  not  de¬ 
serve  much  space  in  an  historical  review  It  is  a  sociological  study 
of  a  backward  Mississippi  community.  The  chapter  entitled 
“ Background  and  Setting”  gives  a  brief  historical  retrospect  of 
the  Negroes  and  whites  together  in  the  South  and  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  their  relations  since  the  days  of  bond¬ 
age.  In  this  community,  referred  to  as  ‘  ‘  Cottonville,  ’  ’  such  events 
and  developments  as  the  author  sets  forth,  moreover,  are  not  at 
all  new  and  add  practically  nothing  to  the  historians’  knowledge 
therein  summarized.  Of  some  value,  however,  is  the  treatment  of 
the  change  in  progress — what  the  author  calls  a  process  of 
acculturation  in  which  the  Negro  has  learned  the  patterns  of  the 
white  man.  In  the  discussion  of  matters  mainly  sociological  the 
author  has  drawn  upon  history  here  and  there  in  expressing  her 
point  of  view,  and  in  this  way  she  may  be  considered  as  giving  a 
new  interpretation  of  certain  aspects  of  southern  history. 

The  book  undertakes  to  depict  the  life  of  Negroes  of  the  deep 
South ;  and,  of  course,  by  innuendo  the  work  leaves  the  impression 
that  the  typically  backward  part  of  the  South  is  very  well  por¬ 
trayed  in  this  picture  of  one  community.  The  author  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  the  presumption  that  the  southern  white  man’s  con- 
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tention  that  he  understands  the  Negro  and  that  others  outside  of 
that  area  do  not,  is  a  confession  of  ignorance  because  of  the  deep 
psychological  chasm  between  these  two  races  which  makes  such 
understanding  impossible.  Studying  this  community  as  a  trained 
anthropologist  with  the  aptitude  for  evoking  the  expression  of  the 
innermost  thought  of  these  backward  people,  she  believes  that  she 
has  been  able  to  present  a  picture  which  others,  although  living  in 
close  proximity  to  these  individuals,  have  been  unable  to  give. 

These  people  confided  to  her  their  life  histories  and  opinions 
which  have  enabled  the  author  to  analyze  this  community.  In 
places  the  volume  becomes  fascinating  and  startling  reading.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  author  has  done  in  this  volume  for  “Cotton- 
ville”  what  the  Lynds  did  in  theirs  for  “Middletown.”  This  pic¬ 
ture  is  given  through  treating  the  subject  upon  such  topics  as 
social  contours,  the  attitude  of  the  whites  toward  the  Negroes  as 
expressed  in  words  and  in  social  mechanisms,  the  Negroes  them¬ 
selves,  their  life  on  the  plantation,  and  their  status  in  the  towns. 
The  author  devotes  a  part  of  the  book  to  family  patterns  among 
Negroes,  the  color  line  among  them,  and  the  status  of  children. 
She  takes  up  the  church  through  its  superstitions  and  backward 
practices  as  well  as  the  secular  role  which  it  plays  in  the  life  of 
the  Negro  today.  She  closes  the  picture  in  presenting  education 
as  a  faith.  The  attitudes  of  Negroes  toward  the  white  people 
were  not  neglected. 

The  author  believes  that  she  has  discovered  these  Negroes  of 
the  South.  Their  culture  is  derived  historically  from  that  of  the 
dominant  whites.  Not  much  is  said  about  the  survival  of  the 
African  traits  in  America,  although  the  Negro  is  presented  here 
as  temperamentally  different  from  his  white  neighbor.  These  dif¬ 
ferences,  however,  although  hinted  at,  are  not  fully  discussed  in 
order  to  account  for  their  origin  and  to  deal  with  them  as 
problems. 

C.  G.  Woodson 

American  Caste  and  the  Negro  College.  By  Buell  G.  Gallagher. 

With  a  foreword  by  William  H.  Kilpatrick.  (New  York:  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Press,  1938.  Pp.  XIX,  463.) 

The  author  of  this  volume  speaks  like  those  having  authority 
because  he  has  given  attention  to  the  question  discussed  and  has 
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liad  experience  in  dealing  with  the  problem  for  which  a  solution 
is  herein  offered.  The  work,  however,  is  not  a  discussion  of  higher 
education  in  general,  and  it  is  not  a  history  of  higher  education 
among  Negroes.  It  is  rather  the  product  resulting  from  study 
and  observation  which  lead  to  the  proposed  solution  by  seeing 
caste  as  the  key  element  by  the  proper  grasp  of  which  the  Negro 
college  may  function  in  bringing  about  an  understanding  between 
the  races  or  in  solving  the  so-called  race  problem.  The  book  is 
chiefly  concerned,  therefore,  with  the  application  of  the  well  known 
theories  of  social  science  to  this  special  problem.  Such  a  work 
naturally  contains  much  thought  which  those  in  leadership  in 
various  fields  should  take  into  consideration,  but  laymen  or  even 
scholars  approaching  the  same  problem  from  another  point  of 
view  will  not  appreciate  its  theoretical  presentation  as  offering  a 
working  program. 

Historically  the  book  has  value  in  presenting  clearly  the  origin 
of  caste,  the  results  therefrom,  and  the  dilemmas  of  the  system. 
How  the  Negro  college  may  or  should  function  in  the  situation  is 
a  tortuous  question  on  which  the  discussion  in  educational  circles 
may  not  thereby  be  terminated.  How  some  Negro  colleges  con¬ 
trolled  by  northern  whites  who  treat  Negroes  as  inferiors  or  pariahs 
of  society  can  function  at  the  same  time  in  destroying  caste  is  not 
clarified  in  this  book.  The  author  makes  a  good  case  for  those  who 
consider  themselves  wise  enough  to  see  clearly  what  is  necessary  to 
do  in  the  education  of  the  Negro  and  how  it  should  be  done.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  Negro’s  own  ideas  as  to  the  proper  method  of  educa¬ 
tion  has  not  risen  to  this  level  of  wisdom. 

The  book,  however,  should  not  be  branded  as  another  one  of 
those  rashly  worked  out  dictatorial  Thomas  Jesse  Jones- Anson 
Phelps  Stokes  publications  on  what  should  be  done  with  the  Negro. 
Throughout  most  of  the  volume  the  author  has  kept  the  discussion 
on  a  highly  scholarly  plane,  showing  a  sympathetic  approach  to  the 
task  at  hand.  The  book  must  be  appraised  as  marking  a  new  epoch, 
or  setting  a  new  standard  of  approaching  the  study  of  the  Negro  as 
one  should  any  other  minority  group  or  oppressed  people. 

The  Negro  is  herein  treated  as  a  part  of  the  social  order  which 
must  be  envisaged  as  a  whole  to  understand  the  situation.  As  Dr. 
Kirlpatrick  says  in  his  introduction,  “No  one  is  ever  born  a  self. 
Selfhood  has  to  be  achieved,  and  it  is  achieved  in  the  give-and-take 
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of  social  relationships  and — be  it  noted — in  terms  of  the  cultural 
pattern.  ”  This  pattern,  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  preserved 
unto  our  day  as  a  master-servant  relationship,  offers  the  problem 
which  the  Nego  college  faces. 

The  work  contains  a  number  of  tables  and  figures  which  facili¬ 
tate  the  grasping  of  the  meaning  of  the  ratio  of  population,  the 
number  and  distribution  of  the  professional  classes  produced  by 
the  college  and  such  conditions  as  are  determined  by  infant  mor¬ 
tality,  land  ownership,  the  trend  in  cotton  culture  and  the  lynch¬ 
ing  evil.  The  book  contains  a  fair  bibliography  and  closes  with 
a  useful  index. 

C.  G.  Woodson 


Two  Quaker  Sisters ,  Elizabeth  Buffum  Chace  and  Lucy  Buffum 

Lovell .  By  Malcolm  R.  Lovell.  With  a  foreword  by  Rufus  M. 

Jones.  (New  York:  Liveright  Publishing  Corporation,  1937. 

Pp.  183.  Price  $2.75.) 

In  this  day  of  materialism  we  have  almost  forgotten  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  insisted  that  the  most  important  concern  of  man  should 
be  in  things  of  the  spirit,  and  persons  with  such  tendencies  today 
are  scoffed  at  as  fogy  and  undesirable.  To  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  two  outstanding  women  who  thought,  felt,  and  worked  spiritually 
even  when  a  majority  of  their  own  religious  circle  had  lost  much 
of  the  ardor  which  once  characterized  the  Quakers,  is  the  purpose 
of  this  volume. 

The  author,  a  member  of  this  same  family,  had  access  to  ma¬ 
terials  and  a  knowledge  of  the  background  of  these  women  which 
enabled  him  to  give  the  public  a  much  more  readable  and  useful 
account  than  might  have  been  possible  for  a  writer  proceeding 
altogether  from  the  outside.  The  volume  is,  therefore,  an  inter¬ 
esting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Quakers  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

This  book  is  not  only  a  family  history  but  an  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  black  man  in  America.  Of  all  the 
religious  elements  interested  in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Negro 
during  the  days  of  his  bondage,  none  were  more  fearless  and 
persevering  in  the  struggle  than  were  the  Quakers.  They  eman- 
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cipated  slaves  within  their  own  circle,  took  under  their  care  and 
keeping  those  Negroes  who  gradually  became  free  by  their  own 
exertions,  and  received  them  in  their  meetings  to  enlighten  their 
minds  and  edify  their  souls.  The  Quakers  also  apprenticed  such 
Negroes  to  trades  in  order  that  they  might  become  useful  citizens 
rather  than  a  burden  upon  the  community. 

Quakers  like  these  noble  women,  moreover,  had  the  courage  to 
carry  the  fight  to  the  national  forum,  declaring  that  slavery  was  an 
evil  which  no  Christian  could  condone  and  that  steps  should  be 
taken  for  its  extermination  throughout  the  world.  This  volume, 
therefore,  deals  naturally  with  anti-slavery  reminiscences  of  these 
noble  souls,  especially  with  Elizabeth  Buffum  Chace.  Their  careers 
are  reflected  in  what  they  did  for  humanity.  To  emphasize  this 
dramatic  part  of  the  story,  the  author  used,  among  other  illus¬ 
trations,  “a  gang  of  slaves  being  taken  into  the  deep  South  for 
sale  in  New  Orleans”;  “a  photograph  of  the  list  of  officers  of  the 
New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  February,  1832,  showing 
Arnold  Buffum  as  the  first  President”;  “the  home  of  Elizabeth 
Buffum  Chace  at  Valley  Falls,  Rhode  Island,  famous  station  of 
the  underground  railway”;  “an  old  print  of  a  group  of  slaves 
being  taken  to  a  slave  auction”;  “an  old  print  showing  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  slaves  were  trussed  up  for  whipping”;  and  the  “Last 
Moments  of  John  Brown.” 

The  book,  then,  is  one  of  value  which  may  be  placed  on  the 
shelf  of  the  library  of  any  person  desiring  to  understand  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States.  This  sort  of  family  history  which  shows 
great  service  to  the  nation  and  costly  sacrifice  for  a  great  cause 
can  not  be  too  highly  recommended.  The  history  of  a  nation  con¬ 
sists  of  what  its  citizens  have  done  to  make  that  nation  grand  and 
glorious.  Nothing  can  be  more  important  than  to  record 
the  efforts  of  a  family  that  has  done  so  much  to  uproot  national 
evils  and  to  direct  the  people  along  strictly  moral  lines.  Certainly 
these  two  useful  women  chose  the  better  part  in  emphasizing  moral 
worth  rather  than  economic  achievement  at  the  expense  of  hu¬ 
manity.  To  set  forth  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  the  deeds  of 
such  pioneers  in  the  crusade  for  righteousness  is  a  service  for 
which  the  author  of  this  volume  deserves  public  gratitude. 


C.  G.  Woodson 
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The  Maroons  of  Jamaica.  By  Joseph  J.  Williams,  S.J.  Anthropo¬ 
logical  Series  of  the  Boston  College  Graduate  School.  (Boston: 

Boston  College  Press,  1938.  Pp.  379-480.  Price  $1.00.) 

This  brief  treatment  of  The  Maroons  of  Jamaica  is  a  result  of 
this  professor’s  study  of  African  Negro  culture  and  its  trans¬ 
plantation  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  work  is  chiefly  docu¬ 
mentary.  It  consists  mainly  of  quotations  from  authors  who  have 
written  about  the  Maroons  in  Jamaica,  from  government  reports, 
and  from  laws  dealing  with  this  element  as  a  problem.  At  the 
end  of  the  book  is  attached  a  brief  bibliography  of  the  works 
upon  which  the  author  mainly  depended.  He  is  greatly  indebted, 
of  course,  to  such  authors  as  Frank  Cundall,  Bryan  Edwards, 
William  James  Gardner,  and  Edward  Long,  and  above  all,  to 
Robert  Charles  Dallas,  who  published  from  London,  in  1803,  his 
History  of  the  Maroons  in  two  volumes. 

This  book  can  not  be  considered  a  great  contribution  from  the 
point  of  view  of  original  research  and  independent  treatment. 
Most  of  the  facts  presented  may  be  easily  obtained  by  almost  any 
student  of  West  Indian  history  in  a  large  library.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  apply  to  the  author’s  reports  and  comments  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  evidence  of  the  transplantation  of  African  culture  from 
the  West  coast  of  Africa  to  America.  This  phase  of  cultural 
anthropology  has  been  set  forth  already  in  his  book  on  Hebrewisms 
in  Jamaica.  With  this  exception,  no  new  points  of  view  as  to  the 
origin,  the  development,  and  final  disposition  of  the  Maroons  have 
been  set  forth. 

This  book,  however,  does  serve  an  important  need  in  making 
accessible  this  much  of  the  treatment  of  these  early  figures  in 
Jamaican  history  since  the  books  in  which  this  phase  of  that  his¬ 
tory  is  treated  have  been  long  out  of  print  and  are  not  easily  acces¬ 
sible  outside  of  large  university  and  metropolitan  libraries.  The 
documental  materials  in  this  volume  will  supply  suggestions  and 
furnish  data  for  treating  the  Maroons  of  Jamaica  from  the  purely 
historical  point  of  view,  a  thing  which  does  not  primarily  concern 
the  cultural  anthropologist.  In  this  case,  however,  anthropology 
is  supplementing  history. 

This  book  and  others  of  this  type  should  be  widely  circulated 
in  America  where  propaganda  has  prevented  the  history  of  slavery 
from  getting  a  hearing.  Practically  all  of  the  teachers  of  history 
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in  the  United  States  have  become  victims  of  the  well  organized 
propaganda  to  portray  slavery  in  America  as  a  benevolent  institu¬ 
tion,  maintained  at  great  expense  by  kind  masters  who  deserved 
to  be  eulogized  for  having  been  so  sympathetic  and  considerate  of 
these  imported  Africans.  This  study,  however,  like  that  of  “The 
Maroons  in  America, ”  by  Herbert  Aptheker,  and  “Slave  Insur¬ 
rections  in  America,”  by  Harvey  Wish,  thoroughly  uproots  this 
falsehood.  If  slavery  were  such  a  benevolent  institution,  why  were 
the  Negroes  so  unkind  as  to  escape  from  that  condition,  endure 
suffering  in  resorting  to  the  mountains  to  establish  themselves  in¬ 
dependently,  and  fight  their  former  owners  for  generations  to 
maintain  their  freedom?  Inasmuch  as  the  falsehood  as  to  slavery 
has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  as  real  his¬ 
tory  and  thousands  of  teachers  in  the  schoolroom  today  do  not 
know  any  better  than  to  consider  such  statements  as  true,  it  is 
very  necessary  that  literature  uprooting  this  misrepresentation  be 
circulated  as  widely  as  possible. 

C.  G.  Woodson 


Black  and  Beautiful.  By  Marius  Fortie.  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs- 

Merrill  Company,  1938.  Price  $3.50.) 

This  book  is  historical  in  the  sense  of  departing  from  the  style 
of  books  of  travel  in  Africa.  It  is  historical  also  in  exposing  in¬ 
advertently  the  cruel  methods  of  the  economic  imperialists  who 
have  taken  over  that  continent.  So  far  as  it  is  scientific  the  work 
is  mainly  ethnological.  It  gives  a  picture  of  the  natives  drawn 
by  a  sympathetic  white  man  who  lived  among  these  Africans  long 
enough  to  understand  them  and  to  present  to  the  misguided  public 
the  African  natives  as  they  daily  live  and  move  rather  than  as 
they  become  debauched  in  the  process  of  transplantation  or 
colonization. 

In  the  midst  of  numerous  works  on  Africa,  written  by  mission¬ 
aries,  traders  and  imperial  functionaries  who  have  concentrated  on 
the  natives’  shortcomings  to  make  as  good  a  case  as  possible  for 
their  conquest  and  exploitation,  a  book  of  this  type  comes  as  a 
relief.  The  opportunity  for  such  a  contribution  is  unusual,  for 
the  scholarly  circles  now  taking  up  the  study  of  Africa  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  most  of  the  works  thereupon  are  really  worthless. 
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Less  than  a  score  of  the  extensively  advertised  diaries,  travel 
accounts,  and  colonial  histories  tell  the  whole  truth  as  to  what  the 
African  has  been,  what  he  is,  and  how  he  is  situated  under  the 
conqueror. 

Black  and  Beautiful ,  however,  is  not  a  narrative  of  colonial 
exploits.  The  book  is  the  story  of  a  white  man  who  lived  among 
the  Gallas  and  the  Bantu  in  Africa,  caught  their  spirit,  learned  to 
enjoy  their  life,  and  came  to  love  them  as  he  had  never  before 
loved  people.  Among  them  he  found  a  truly  idyllic  existence,  a 
personal  dignity  and  code  of  friendship  far  surpassing  the  West¬ 
ern  concept.  The  book,  then,  is  one  of  “objective  frankness, ”  and 
interpretation  of  “inarticulate  peoples”  with  “strangely  beautiful 
vignettes  of  its  several  heroines,  Panya,  Zahabu,  Mirembe,  his 
“willing  slaves”  who  asked  but  one  element  of  permanency,  a 
“white  baby  to  carry  back  to  the  tribe.”  Yet  this  work,  it  is  con¬ 
tended,  gives  “a  composite  picture  of  African  womanhood  so 
completely  different  from  the  fictional  concepts  of  trader  liaisons.” 

To  this  sort  of  contact  with  Africa  the  purists  will  raise  objec¬ 
tion  in  a  sort  of  revolt  against  a  Sadist  approach,  but  the  mod¬ 
ernists  will  regard  the  picture  from  a  different  point  of  view.  In 
its  realistic  touches  the  scientist  undertaking  to  understand  the 
African  mind  will  find  raw  materials  for  thought.  The  psycholo¬ 
gist  will  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  to  penetrate  recesses 
formerly  closed.  The  book  is  at  least  interesting  and  suggestive, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  considered  valuable. 

W.  G.  Seabrook 

Negro  Education  in  Alabama:  A  Study  in  Cotton  and,  Steel.  By 

Horace  Mann  Bond.  (Washington:  The  Associated  Publishers, 

1939.  Pp.  358.  Price  $3.25.) 

The  central  theme  of  this  book  is  in  the  sub-title  which  the 
author  develops  with  historical  rigor.  This  prevented  him  from 
following  the  ordinary  beaten  paths  which  the  educational  title 
connotes.  Recent  researches  in  economic  and  social  history  are 
opening  many  such  fertile  areas  of  neglected  materials.  Southern 
history  has  been  explored  in  numerous  studies  with  particular 
emphasis  upon  the  political  aspects  of  reconstruction  and  its  after- 
math.  The  section,  however,  is  rich  also  in  economic  and  social  data 
which  afford  an  inviting  field  for  historical  research. 
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This  scholarly  venture  into  Negro  education  in  Alabama  inci¬ 
dentally  unearths  invaluable  sources  and  yields  points  of  view 
which  warrant  further  penetration  for  vital  truths  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  enlightenment  of  scholars  and  laymen.  Writers  since 
the  Civil  War  have  devoted  their  attention  to  justifying  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  blasted  ambitions  and  frustrated  hopes  which  constitute 
only  the  periphery  of  southern  history.  Bond  strikes,  possibly 
inadvertently,  the  overlooked  center  of  this  abstruse  problem  by 
presenting  a  clear  and  convincing  account  which  rests  upon  the 
geographic,  economic,  and  social  resources  of  Alabama.  The  state 
regions,  natural  wealth  in  coal  and  iron,  cotton  culture,  and  social 
composition  are  rigorously  analyzed. 

The  author  diagnoses  reconstruction  and  its  sequel  by  tracing 
the  interrelations  of  Negroes,  aristocrats,  poor  whites,  and  the 
agents  of  northern  capital.  Fleming  previously  indicted  the  politi¬ 
cal  carpetbaggers  and  their  leadership  of  the  freedmen,  but  gave 
inadequate  attention  to  the  more  important  economic  carpetbaggers 
whom  Bond  considers.  From  the  activities  of  these  functionaries 
in  Alabama,  the  author  weaves  a  fabric  of  missionary,  federal, 
state,  and  philanthropic  educational  endeavor  including  a  refresh¬ 
ing  interpretation  of  the  rise  of  industrial  training  and  its  color¬ 
ful  sponsors,  J.  L.  M.  Curry  and  Booker  T.  Washington. 

This  unusual  investigation  is  a  calm  and  dispassionate  revela¬ 
tion  of  previous  incomplete  approaches  which  have  been  so  charged 
with  predilections  and  feeling  that  many  economic  and  social  fac¬ 
tors  have  escaped  too  largely  unnoticed.  Bond  sweeps  through 
the  mazes  of  poverty  and  disappointment  with  a  psychological 
technique  which  is  absolutely  essential  for  understanding  the 
southern  social  mind.  His  ideology  is  similar  to  that  of  such  dis¬ 
tinguished  contemporary  authorities  on  southern  history  and 
society  as  Hesseltine,  Odum,  and  Raper,  who  have  made  the  rarest 
contributions  to  scientific  historical  and  social  understanding  of 
the  South  in  this  generation.  The  author  unmasks  Russel  Sage, 
'‘Pig  Iron”  W.  D.  Kelly,  J.  P.  Morgan  and  their  ingenious  roles 
in  employing  such  agents  as  J.  C.  Keffer  and  Josiah  Morris  in 
financial  transactions ;  and  he  does  not  neglect  the  political  excesses 
of  the  Union  League.  These  masters  of  eastern  capital,  like  those 
in  the  other  southern  states,  were  the  silent  powers  behind  the 
scenes  exploiting  bankrupt  plantations,  prospects  in  iron,  coal, 
cotton,  finance,  and  transportation.  Freedmen,  poor  whites,  and 
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former  manorial  lords  were  used  as  mere  pawns  in  the  manipula¬ 
tions  of  eastern  capitalists.  This  reviewer  believes  that  the  over¬ 
sight  of  these  paramount  factors  in  southern  reconstruction  was  an 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  the  corroding  disillusionment  which 
partially  blinded  the  prostrate  and  defeated  South.  The  historian 
and  sociologist  will  find  in  such  neglected  data  the  true  locus  of 
the  inadequacies  of  the  Columbia  University  and  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Reconstruction  Studies. 

Interpretation  of  the  meager  progress  of  the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  of  Negroes  in  Alabama  is  based  upon  an 
interplay  of  politics,  economics,  and  shifting  interracial  attitudes. 
Changing  relations  of  social  groups  are  traced  with  accuracy  to 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  cotton  and  the  varying  successes  of 
industrial  exploitation.  Education  felt  the  impact  of  these  forces 
as  well  as  the  collapse  of  the  Populist  crusade  in  Negro  disfran¬ 
chisement  and  the  dethronement  of  aristocratic  power  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  author  employs  reliable  sources 
showing  the  decline  of  cotton  under  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil 
to  substantiate  the  migration  of  Negroes  to  local  urban  and  in¬ 
dustrial  centers  as  well  as  northern  communities. 

In  handling  the  voluminous  materials,  Bond  exhibits  judicial 
temper  in  drawing  brilliant  conclusions  which  are  as  thought- 
provoking  as  they  are  refreshing.  Since  the  work  is  so  largely 
historical,  the  citations  on  which  it  relies  are  unfortunately  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  end  of  the  book.  This  procedure  is  doubtless  pref¬ 
erable  for  the  general  reader  and  students  of  education,  but  his¬ 
torians,  for  whom  the  study  will  be  most  valuable,  will  regret  this 
departure  from  formal  historiography  which  publishers  frequently 
indulge. 

The  far-reaching  significance  of  this  unusual  investigation  is 
in  the  economic  and  social  history  of  the  South,  which  two  genera¬ 
tions  of  students  and  writers  have  left  incomplete  in  spite  of 
abounding  polemic  accounts.  Scholars  will  find  new  interpreta¬ 
tions  in  the  diplomacy  and  program  of  Booker  T.  Washington. 
The  author  lifts  into  bold  relief  the  liaison  between  Washington’s 
Cotton  States  Exposition  Speech  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  1895  and 
the  forces  of  northern  capital.  This  shrewd  and  successful  bid  for 
the  good  will  of  southern  aristocracy  instantly  received  eastern 
sanction  because  it  was  so  thoroughly  in  accord  with  capitalistic 
advances  which  southern  industrial  promoters  were  so  ardently 
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seeking.  When  the  labor  movement  entered  Alabama  in  the  early 
twentieth  century,  this  famous  educator  is  revealed  sensing  keenly 
what  he  considered,  at  first,  the  wisdom  of  colored  aloofness  upon 
which  Gary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  bestowed  his 
blessings.  Carnegie’s  interest  in  steel  and  Huntington’s  zeal  for 
transportation  both  flowered  in  copious  grants  to  Tuskegee.  In 
spite  of  the  reverses  in  cotton  prosperity  and  the  failure  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  plan  for  Negro  land-owning  proprietors,  his  towering  per¬ 
sonality  and  the  eternal  greatness  of  his  vision  are  left  intact. 
Scholars  and  laymen  can  not  escape  the  picture  which  this  mas¬ 
terly  study  presents  of  the  hand  of  Washington  behind  the  Rosen- 
wald  Schools,  and  the  extensive  southern  work  of  the  General 
Education  Board,  the  Slater,  and  the  Jeanes  foundations.  Over¬ 
shadowing  the  poverty-stricken  and  brutally  exploited  struggle  for 
public  education  of  Negroes  portrayed  in  this  investigation  is  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  contributions  of  this  generation  to  the 
scientific  history  of  the  South.  The  author  submits  a  challenge 
and  pattern  to  scholars  for  dispassionately  resurveying  the  still 
misunderstood  reconstruction  and  its  aftermath. 


Washington ,  D.  C. 


W.  M.  Brewer 


Doguicimi.  By  Paul  Hazoume.  (Paris:  Larose,  1938.  Pp.  X,  510.) 

Seldom  is  such  a  book  as  Doguicimi  written  in  any  language. 
It  is  the  story  of  nineteenth  century  Dahomey,  fiction  and  at  the 
same  time  history,  told  by  a  native  Dahoman  school  teacher,  Paul 
Plazoume.  The  volume  is  too  long,  the  style  sometimes  faulty,  but 
the  work  is  none  the  less  a  distinct  and  refreshing  contribution  to 
French  African  literature. 

The  plot  is  surprisingly  simple.  Doguicimi  is  the  favorite  wife 
of  one  of  Dahomey’s  chieftains,  Toffa.  The  latter,  suspicious  of 
his  wife,  as  he  is  of  all  “animals  with  seven  ribs,”  leaves  with 
King  Gezo’s  armies  to  attack  the  Mahis.  He  is  captured  and  later 
killed.  Gezo  returns  defeated  and  ignorant  of  Toffa ’s  heroism  or 
fate.  To  make  his  people  forget  their  chagrin,  Gezo  orders  a 
festival,  thereby  failing  to  observe  the  ancient  custom  of  mourn¬ 
ing-  fallen  heroes.  For  this,  grief-stricken  Doguicimi  defiantly  and 
publicly  insults  the  omnipotent  “Master  of  the  Universe,”  and 
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narrowly  escapes  the  scimitar  of  the  blood-thirsty  executioner, 
Migan.  Gezo  tells  his  son,  Prince  Yidaho,  of  his  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  courageous  Doguicimi. 

Enamoured  of  the  lovely  widow,  Vidaho  attempts  to  seduce 
her,  offering  to  share  his  throne  with  her  after  Gezo’s  death.  Be¬ 
lieving  Toffa  alive,  Doguicimi  refuses.  She  also  repulses  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  the  spy,  Zanbounou,  who  then  plots  against  her  with 
her  numerous  enemies,  finally  succeeding  in  having  her  flogged 
and  imprisoned.  Only  the  hope  of  seeing  Toffa  keeps  her  alive. 
(Numerous  sorcerers  had  assured  her  that  her  husband  would 
return  to  Dahomey.)  Despite  intrigues,  tempting  offers,  and 
suffering,  she  remains  faithful  for  three  years. 

In  the  meantime,  judging  that  the  Mahis  are  by  now  unsus¬ 
pecting,  Gezo  plans  a  campaign  to  avenge  the  earlier  defeat.  He 
is  delayed  by  the  arrival  of  a  delegation  of  Europeans,  who  have 
come  to  plead  for  a  more  peaceful  regime,  and  to  urge  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  the  custom  of  human  immolation. 
Gezo  entertains  the  visitors  lavishly,  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
banquet,  presents  them  with  the  heads  of  the  thirty  young  wait¬ 
resses  who  had  finished  serving  them  only  a  few  minutes  earlier. 

After  the  Europeans  depart,  Gezo  explains  the  ghastly  mas¬ 
sacre,  which  had,  in  reality,  been  one  of  Migan ’s  machinations. 
The  King  had  been  friendly  to  whites,  and  had  undertaken  the 
disastrous  Mahi  invasion  primarily  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of 
three  Europeans.  Moreover,  two  of  the  objectionable  features  of 
which  the  delegation  had  complained — frequent  wars  and  slavery 
— had  been  largely  inspired  by  the  whites  themselves.  As  for 
human  sacrifices,  Gezo  had  always  favored  outlawing  this  custom. 
Earlier  in  the  novel,  he  had  prevented  Migan  from  introducing 
the  practice  of  burning  babies.  However,  he  realized  that  the 
established  tradition  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  stamped  out 
suddenly.  “The  king  who  would  try  to  suppress  brutally  human 
sacrificing  in  Dahomey  would  pay  with  his  life — which  act  would 
be  deemed  another  sacrifice”  (p.  380). 

In  her  prison  cell,  Doguicimi,  exasperated  by  the  delay  in  the 
invasion  which  was  to  rescue  her  husband,  soliloquizes  in  much 
the  same  manner  for  ten  long  pages  (392-402).  In  true  Rous- 
seauistic  fashion,  she  deplores  the  effects  of  European  contacts. 
Her  diatribe  is  directed  primarily  against  the  “greedy  Glincis” 
and  the  “indolent  and  vain  Agoudas ”  (Portuguese).  The  Zojagues 
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(French),  on  the  contrary,  ‘'are  energetic;  they  sympathize  with 
the  humble”  (p.  397).  Doguicimi  even  prays  that  “some  day 
Fate  will  make  [the  Zojagues]  masters  of  Dahomey.”  In  1770, 
the  Abbe  Raynal  had  remarked  that  the  African  prefers  the 
French  to  the  English,  Portuguese  or  Spanish.  Doguicimi  does 
not  recommend  a  complete  reorganization  by  the  Zojagues,  but 
rather  a  policy  which  will  combine  the  best  features  of  the  French 
and  native  civilizations. 

Gezo’s  carefully  planned  invasion  is  successful.  He  returns 
with  many  captives,  much  plunder,  and  the  official  announcement 
of  Toffa’s  heroic  death.  The  latter’s  skull  is  to  be  buried  in  pomp 
and  ceremony.  After  rejecting  Prince  Vidaho’s  proposal  once 
again,  Doguicimi  is  interred  alive  with  the  skull  of  her  beloved 
husband.  M.  Hazoume’s  artistry  is  never  more  apparent  than  in 
the  description  of  his  heroine’s  courageous  death.  These  last  pages 
of  the  book  indicate  that  certain  other  parts  could  have  been  better 
written. 

Lengthy  speeches — which  M.  Hardy  attempts  to  justify  in  the 
preface — constitute  for  this  reviewer  the  main  shortcoming  of  the 
work.  Minor  defects  would  include  the  description  a  la  Victor 
Hugo  of  love-sick  Vidaho :  “The  prince  leaned  against  the  wall  to 
keep  from  falling.”  And  Zanbounou’s  readiness  to  accept  Evemon 
as  a  substitute  for  the  obdurate  Doguicimi  (p.  286)  seems  inade¬ 
quately  motivated. 

The  great  value  of  Doguicimi  lies  in  its  portrayal  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  civilization  of  Dahomey  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Festivals,  warfare,  superstition,  conversation — 
from  every  day  banter  to  the  impressive  council  deliberations — 
love,  envy,  polygamy,  cruelty,  nobility,  and  all  the  other  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  life  in  the  old  African  kingdom  are  re-created  in 
great  detail.  M.  Hazoume’s  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  native 
Dahomey  emphasizes  the  advantages  of  having  trained  Africans  to 
report  on  Africa.  The  authenticity  of  Hazoume’s  work  is  in¬ 
creased  by  the  use  of  native  terms,  abundant  footnotes,  literal 
translations  of  African  songs,  and  by  an  intensely  realistic  series 
of  descriptions  of  massacre  and  immolation. 

The  author  is  obviously  attached  both  to  Dahomey  and  to 
France.  Through  Doguicimi  he  defends  the  virtue  and  fidelity  of 
the  native  women  who  “refusent  toujours  de  partager  un  amour 
coupable”  (p.  509).  Easy  divorce,  according  to  M.  Hazoume,  is 
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one  of  the  products  of  civilization  which  Dahomey  should  not  im¬ 
port.  His  final  paragraph  remarks  that  the  French  have  brought 
“peace,  liberty,  and  humanity  to  Dahomey/ ’  Much  of  the  book 
would  suggest  that  Dahomey  was  already  headed  toward  those 
objectives  fifty  years  before  the  French  arrived.  That  France  has 
hastened  their  attainment,  M.  Hazoume  is  himself  conclusive  proof. 

In  the  preface  to  Doguicimi,  M.  Georges  Hardy  (whose  Poli¬ 
tique  Coloniale  et  le  Partage  de  la  Terre  we  reviewed  in  a  recent 
issue  of  this  Journal)  takes  pride  in  French  colonization  which 
has  produced,  within  forty  years,  native  scholars  like  Paul  Ha¬ 
zoume.  The  latter,  writes  M.  Hardy,  is  not  an  isolated  example  in 
French  West  Africa;  “he  is  only  the  most  brilliant  of  a  whole 
series.  .  .  .  But  how  unjust  it  would  be  to  ignore  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  role  played  by  Africa  herself,  and  not  to  admire  the 
vitality  of  her  soul,  the  supple  adaptability  of  her  strong  young 
races,  better  still,  the  fecundity  of  civilizations  which  a  barbaric 
mask  disfigured  and  which  in  reality  contained  all  kinds  of 
virtues !  ’ J 

Professor  Herskovits  and  M.  Hazoume  have  made  1938  an 
important  literary  year  for  Dahomey. 

Mercer  Cook 

Atlanta  University 
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Books  of  American  History 

In  a  booklet  of  48  pages  Herbert  Aptheker  has  brought  out 
through  the  International  Publishers,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  an  interesting  brief  treatment  of  The  Negro  in  the 
Civil  War.  He  deals  with  the  facts  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
liberal,  discussing  the  Negroes  and  poor  whites  in  their  relation  to 
the  slave  owners  in  the  border  states,  the  lower  South  and  to  their 
rich  sympathizers  in  the  supposedly  free  territory.  He  gives  an 
illuminating  account  of  what  the  slaves  did  to  weaken  the  Con¬ 
federacy  at  home  and  to  defeat  them  by  actually  engaging  in 
battle  on  the  opposing  side.  The  picture  is  a  refutation  of  the 
false  impression  left  by  R.  S.  Cotterill,  who  as  late  as  1936  wrote 
a  book  with  the  traditional  misrepresentation  of  slavery  as  an  ideal 
state  with  which  the  Negro  was  satisfied. 

Mr.  Aptheker  says:  “The  American  Negroes  never  let  the 
world  forget  their  oppression  and  enslavement.  They  purchased 
their  freedom  where  possible,  they  killed  themselves,  they  cut  off 
their  fingers  and  hands,  they  refused  to  work  and  were  tortured. 
They  fled  to  swamps  and  congregated  and  waged  war,  they  fled  to 
havens  of  liberty,  to  invading  armies,  to  the  Indians,  to  the 
Canadians,  to  the  Dutch,  to  the  French,  to  the  Spaniards  and 
Mexicans,  and  to  the  Northern  states;  and  there  they  went  from 
door  to  door  seeking  money  wherewith  to  purchase  the  freedom  of 
their  parents  or  wives  or  children.  They  went  from  city  to  city, 
did  these  Negroes — Douglass,  Still,  Allen,  Hall,  Steward,  Lane, 
Bibb,  Northrup,  Truth,  Tubman,  Walker,  Garnet,  Remond,  Purvis, 
and  a  thousand  more — explaining,  describing,  pleading,  warning, 
agitating.  They  wrote  pamphlets  and  letters  and  books,  telling 
of  the  plight  of  their  people,  and  urging  reform  or  rebellion.  They 
plotted  or  rebelled,  alone  or  with  the  poor  whites,  time  and  time 
again;  and  the  corpses  of  the  martyrs  were  barely  cold  before 
others  sprang  forward  to  give  their  lives’  blood  to  the  struggle — 
Denmark  Vesey,  Nat  Turner  and  scores  upon  scores  of  plain 
Catos,  Gabriels,  Jacks,  Arthurs,  Toms,  Peters,  Sams,  Tonys. 
Patricks,  Greens,  Copelands. 

“Finally,  a  bloodstained,  militaristic  oligarchy  saw  its  national 
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power  ripped  from  it  and  its  local,  internal  power  seriously 
threatened  by  a  revolution  of  its  mudsill,  its  base.  It  rose  in 
rebellion  itself  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  stop  the  clock  of  history. 
Its  effort  was  foiled  essentially  because  the  internal  revolt  it  fore¬ 
saw  occurred.  The  poor  whites  fled  from  its  armies  and  waged 
war  upon  it.  The  slaves  conspired  or  rebelled,  or  broke  its  tools, 
or  refused  to  do  its  work,  or  fled  its  fields  and  mines  and  fac¬ 
tories.  Many  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Southern  poor 
whites  against  a  common  enemy,  and  a  multitude  joined  the  army 
from  the  North  and  brought  it  information  and  guidance  and 
labor  and  a  desperate  courage.  Thus  was  American  slavery 
crushed.” 

Vocational  Education  and  Guidance  of  Negroes,  by  Dr.  Am¬ 
brose  Caliver,  senior  specialist  in  the  education  of  Negroes  in  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  has  appeared.  In  the  same 
field  comes  a  W.P.A.  work  entitled  Adult  Education  Instructional 
Materials,  Laboratory  Course  at  Howard  University  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion,  1938,  with  units  of  work  and  discussions  by  Doxey  A. 
Wilkerson,  Tina  E.  Bohannon,  Hazel  C.  Taylor,  Ernestine  Fried¬ 
man,  Carroll  Miller,  Hilda  Smith,  Irwin  Clegg,  W.  C.  French, 
J.  E.  Thornton,  Harry  S.  McAlpin,  Lemuel  Penn,  Roscoe  Brown, 
George  Maxwell,  Joseph  H.  Houchins,  James  Atkins,  Bireh  Bayh, 
Hilyard  Robinson,  Howard  Fitzhugh,  Iris  Walker,  H.  C.  Fleischer, 
and  Walter  G.  Daniel. 

In  various  fields  other  works  of  some  value  have  been  produced. 
From  the  press  of  Henry  Holt  and  Company  has  come  Gerrit 
Smith,  by  Ralph  Volney  Harlow.  Women’s  Life  and  Work  in  the 
Southern  Colonies,  by  Julia  Cherry  Spruill,  has  been  produced 
through  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  Mamba’s 
Daughters,  a  dramatization  of  the  novel  of  this  title  by  Du  Bose 
Hayward,  has  been  given  to  the  public  and  is  now  being  staged 
in  New  York  City. 


Articles  of  American  History 

Dr.  Melville  J.  Herskovits  has  contributed  to  the  Journal  de  la 
Societe  des  Africanist es  (Tome  VIII,  Fascicule  I,  pages  66-82)  an 
article  entitled  “Les  Noirs  du  Nouveau  Monde:  Sujet  de  Re- 
cherches  Africanistes.  ”  In  this  brief  treatment  he  has  incorporated 
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his  own  views  resulting  from  recent  researches  in  Africa  and 
America.  He  presents  here  again,  of  course,  his  well-known  theory 
of  the  migration  of  African  culture  to  America  or  the  survival  of 
African  traits  among  American  Negroes,  As  usual,  he  writes  with 
the  assurance  of  one  with  authority,  but  he  is  still  far  from  being 
able  to  give  the  last  word  in  this  discussion. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  The  American 
Scholar ,  Dr.  Herskovits  contributed  another  article  entitled  “The 
Ancestry  of  the  American  Negro,”  setting  forth  some  of  the  same 
views.  Dr.  Herskovits  deserves  much  credit  for  his  painstaking 
research  in  this  field,  but  he  should  restrain  himself  from  positing 
too  much  on  the  few  facts  which  he  has  discovered.  Else  he  may 
become  a  laughingstock  as  did  W.  D.  Weatherford  in  his  study  of 
Africa.  The  latter  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  “razor-toting 
habit”  of  the  American  Negro  is  the  survival  of  the  African  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  natives  who  have  to  carry  with  them  all  the  time  a 
large  knife  to  cut  their  way  through  the  thick  grass  and  under¬ 
growth  in  the  wilds  of  that  continent.  Already  H.  C.  Brearly  has 
treated  in  the  January  issue  of  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly 
what  he  calls  the  “Bad  Nigger,”  pronounced  by  Negro  desperados 
as  “Ba-ad  Nigger.”  Brearly  says  that  Dr.  Melville  J.  Herskovits 
found  that  this  desperado  character  originated  in  Africa;  and 
Brearly  laments  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  the  “Ba-ad  Nigger” 
has  been  to  change  some  whites  to  desperados.  Here  “science” 
approaches  the  juvenile  level.  The  next  probable  step  will  be  to 
secure  from  some  rich  foundation  a  fund  to  investigate  lynching 
with  the  understanding  that  the  investigators  will  prove  that  this 
barbarism  originated  in  Africa. 

Of  the  many  articles  dealing  with  American  History  only  a 
few  of  the  recent  productions  bear  upon  the  Negro.  Among  these 
one  finds  the  following:  “New  Viewpoints  of  Southern  Reconstruc¬ 
tion,”  by  Francis  B.  Simpkins  ( Journal  of  Southern  History,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1939)  ;  “Two  Reconstruction  Impeachments,”  by  Cortez 
A.  M.  Ewing  ( North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  July,  1938)  ; 
“The  Free  Negro  in  New  Orleans,  1803-1860,”  by  James  E. 
Winston  ( Louisiana  Historical  Quarterly,  July,  1938)  ;  “Pensa¬ 
cola  and  the  Filibusters,  1816-1817,”  by  Harris  Gaylord  Warren 
(Ibid.)  ;  “The  Use  of  the  Term  Copperhead  during  the  Civil  War,” 
by  Charles  H.  Coleman  ( Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1938)  ;  “The  Tariff  Issue  and  the  Civil  War,”  by  Richard 
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Hofstader  (The  American  Historical  Review,  October,  1938) ; 
“Plantation  Masters,”  by  E.  T.  H.  Shaffer  (The  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly,  October,  1938)  ;  “Walter  Lynwood  Fleming:  Southern 
Scholar,”  by  Milledge  L.  Bonham,  Jr.  (Ibid.)  ;  “A  Study  of  Rev. 
Robert  Finley,  D.D.,”  by  Arch  W.  Sarswell  (Proceedings  of  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  July,  1938)  ;  “St.  Simons  Island 
during  the  War  between  the  States,”  by  George  Alexander  Heard 
(Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  September,  1938)  ;  “Plantation 
Development  in  Chatham  County,”  by  the  Savannah  Unit  Federal 
Writers  Project  (Ibid.)  ;  “Tennessee  and  the  Union,  1847-1861,” 
by  Mary  R.  Campbell  (Tennessee  Historical  Publication,  1938)  ; 
“The  Farmers’  Alliance  and  the  People’s  Party  in  Tennessee,”  by 
J.  A.  Sharp  (Ibid.)  ;  “Lincoln’s  Views  on  Racial  and  Religious 
Prejudice”  (Bulletm  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association) . 

Of  the  articles  with  recent  tendencies  of  historical  significance 
should  be  noted  “An  American  Negro  Looks  at  the  German  Jew,” 
by  Lewis  K.  McMillan  (The  Christian  Century,  August,  1938) 
and  “Racial  Enrichment  of  the  Curriculum”  (The  Journal  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  October,  1938).  In  the  January 
issue  of  the  same  publication  appeared  a  report  from  Mississippi  en¬ 
titled  “What  We  Teach  about  the  Negro,”  the  result  of  a  survey 
made  by  a  committee  of  educators  appointed  by  the  white  state 
teachers’  association  to  deal  in  some  effective  manner  with  the  de¬ 
fect  in  education  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  children  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  pass  through  school  without  learning  anything  about  half  of 
the  population  of  their  own  state. 


Books  on  Africa 

Among  the  works  bearing  especially  upon  the  native  Africans 
themselves  are  the  following:  Afrika.  Beitrdge  z.  Volker-  und  Wirt- 
schaftskunde,  by  C.  Meinhof  and  others  (Hamburg:  Hanseatische 
Verlagsanstalt,  1938)  ;  Le  Togo,  pays  d’ influence  frangaise,  by 
General  Maroix  (Paris:  Larose,  1938)  ;  African  Majesty.  A  Record 
of  Refuge  at  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Bangangte,  by  F.  Clement 
C.  Egerton  (London:  Routledge,  1938);  La  societe  indigene  de 
VAfrique  du  Nord  (Algerie,  Tunisie,  Maroc,  Saharah),  by  Mo¬ 
hammed  Soualah  (Alger:  Carbonel,  1937)  ;  Au  pays  des  Fons,  Us 
et  coutumes  du  Dahomey,  by  Maximilien  Quenum  (Paris:  Larose, 
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1938)  ;  Primitive  Paces  of  To-Day,  by  J.  W.  Page  (London : 
George  Harrap  and  Company,  1938)  ;  Kabilaen  grafbeeldjen  uit 
Kongo,  by  J.  Maes  (Tervueren:  Annalen  van  het  Museum  van 
Belgisch  Congo,  1938);  Niger  Ibos,  by  G.  T.  Basden  (London- 
Seeley,  Service  and  Company,  1938)  ;  L’Art  Pupestre  au  Hog  gar, 
by  F.  de  Chasseloup-Laubat  (Paris:  Plon,  1938)  ;  Cameroun  fran- 
gais  au  pays  Bamileke,  Bandjoun,  croyances,  coutume,  folklore,  by 
R.  P.  Albert  (Paris:  Villen,  1937);  Les  Instruments  de  musique 
de  Madagascar,  by  Curt  Sachs  (Paris:  Institut  d’Ethnologie, 
1938)  ;  The  Culture  of  Ancient  Egypt,  by  Josephine  Mayor  and 
Tom  Prideau  (New  York:  The  Viking  Press,  1938)  ;  Bibliographic 
de  VAfrique  Occidentale  Frangaise,  by  E.  Joucla  (Paris:  Societe 
d ’editions  geographiques,  maritimes  et  coloniales,  1937)  ;  Cata¬ 
logue  des  manuscrits  ethiopiens  de  la  collection  Griaule,  by  Syl¬ 
van  Grabaut  (Paris:  Institut  d’Ethnologie,  1938). 

The  following  books  treat  primarily  of  the  African  conquerors 
and  their  administration :  An  African  Survey,  by  Lord  Hailey 
(London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1938);  Peglementation  du 
travail  indigene  en  Guinee,  by  Maximilien  Quenum  (Gouverne- 
ment  de  la  Guinee)  ;  Gli  Annali  dell 9  Africa  Italiana,  by  Diret- 
tore  (Angelo  Piccioli  et  al.  1938)  ;  L ’oeuvre  de  la  France  au 
Cameroun,  by  Pierre  Chauleur  (Yaounde)  ;  Permanent  Mandates 
Commission,  Report  to  League  of  Nations.  (C.  216.  M.  119,  1938. 
6  Extract)  ;  East  Africa  and  Its  Invaders,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Death  of  Seyyid  Said  in  1856,  by  R.  Coupland 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1938);  Histoire  generate  de  I’lnstitut 
des  Freres  des  E coles  chretiennes,  by  Georges  Rigault  (Paris: 
Plon,  1937)  ;  The  Church  and  Primitive  Peoples,  the  Religious 
Institutions  of  the  Southern  Bantu  and  their  bearing  on  the  Prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Christian  Missionary ,  by  D.  W.  T.  Shropshire  (Lon¬ 
don  :  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  1938). 

Some  recent  books  of  travel  on  Africa  include  Frontiers  of 
Enchantment,  by  William  R.  Leigh  (New  York:  Simons  and 
Schuster),  which  gives  an  artist’s  memories  of  Africa,  and  I  Found 
Africa,  by  Van  Ness  Allen  (Bobbs-Merrill  and  Company,  1938),  a 
personal  exploration  of  Liberia.  To  these  may  be  added  Pity  of 
the  World,  a  novel,  based  on  East  Africa,  written  by  Elinor  Mor- 
daunt  and  published  by  the  Greystone  Press  in  New  York  City. 

From  the  press  of  Hareourt,  Brace  and  Company  has  come 
The  Art  of  Cezanne,  by  Albert  C.  Barnes  and  Violette  de  Mazia; 
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and  from  that  of  Scribners  has  been  published  Picasso,  by  Ger¬ 
trude  Stein  giving  a  personal  interpretation  with  illustrations. 
Both  Cezanne  and  Picasso  were  influenced  by  African  Art. 

As  a  supplement  to  Africa,  Volume  XII,  No.  1,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Institute  of  African  Languages  and  Literature  has  pub¬ 
lished  The  Changing  Family  among  the  Bantu  Kavirondo,  by 
Gunter  Wagner.  The  work  appears  in  pamphlet  form  in  fifty- 
two  pages,  four  of  which  are  devoted  to  illustrations  showing  the 
changes  discussed.  “Owing  to  this  complex  and  diverse  response 
to  change  of  which  here  only  a  few  trends  have  been  indicated/ ’ 
says  the  author,  “the  ‘modern  family’  does  not  appear  as  a  struc¬ 
tural  unit,  showing  an  even,  all-around  adjustment  to  its  new 
conditions  of  existence,  but  as  a  process,  full  of  actual  and  latent 
tensions.” 

The  Report  of  the  Bantu  Welfare  Trust,  the  second  of  the  kind, 
covering  the  period  of  1937-1938,  has  been  made  available  also  in 
pamphlet  form  in  eleven  pages,  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
trustees  in  Johannesburg.  The  report  covers  a  discussion  of  its 
fund  of  50,000  pounds,  its  policy  in  making  grants,  the  aid  given 
the  South  African  Native  College,  the  South  African  Institute  of 
Race  Relations,  and  general  grants  to  such  as  nurseries,  native 
trade  unions,  handicapped  Africans,  legal  assistance,  library  or¬ 
ganization,  and  the  publishing  of  native  music.  The  eighth  annual 
report  of  the  South  African  Institute  of  Race  Relations  and  its 
monthly  publication  bearing  this  name  give  other  accounts  of 
efforts  to  soften  somewhat  the  burden  which  the  natives  in  those 
parts  have  to  carry. 

Lord  Hailey’s  African  Survey,  a  voluminous  work,  intended  to 
give  a  picture  of  present  day  Africa,  has  been  surveyed  for  the 
Royal  African  Society  in  a  booklet  of  seventy  pages  by  well  known 
scholars  in  this  field.  They  give  criticisms  of  such  i Arp ort ant 
aspects  as  the  purpose  of  the  survey,  the  physical  background,  the 
African  peoples,  languages,  objectives  of  the  government,  law  and 
justice,  native  administration,  taxation,  labor,  land,  agriculture, 
health,  education,  and  economics. 

Articles  on  Africa 

Articles  of  anthropological  and  ethnological  import  include  the 
following:  “A  Study  of  Population  in  Ulanga,  Tanganyika  Ter- 
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ritory,”  by  A.  T.  Culwick  and  G.  M.  Culwick  ( The  Sociological 
Review,  London,  January,  1939)  ;  “L’Art  Rupestre  au  Hogar,”  by 
E.  F.  Gautier  ( Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  February,  1939)  ;  “Con¬ 
tribution  a  1 ’etude  anthropologique  des  Babinga  de  l’Afrique 
equatoriale  francaise”  ( L’Anthropologie ,  tome  48,  Nos.  5-6)  ; 
“Etude  de  quatre  squelettes  de  Pygmies  centre-africains  du  bassin 
de  l’lturi, ”  by  J.  Matiegka  et  J.  Maly  (Ibid.)  ;  “Cellule  sociale 
et  famille  en  Afrique  noire,”  by  Pierre  Charles,  S.J.  ( Revue  de 
I’Aucam,  December,  1938)  ;  “African  Contacts  with  Arabia,”  by 
H.  St.  J.  B.  Philby  ( Journal  of  the  Royal  African  Society, 
XXXVIII,  150,  33-45);  “Clan  Functionaires, ”  by  J.  H.  Driberg 
(Ibid.,  XXXVIII,  150,  65-73);  “The  Religious  Significance  of 
Land,”  by  E.  S.  Craighill  Handy  (Ibid.,  XXXVIII,  150,  114- 
123)  ;  “An  Amateur  Field  Collector  in  Kavirondo,”  by  Arch¬ 
deacon  W.  E.  Owen  (Ibid,,  XXXVIII,  150,  124-131)  ;  “The  Pres¬ 
ent  State  of  Studies  in  Culture  Contact :  Some  Comments  on  an 
American  Approach,”  by  B.  Malinowski  (Africa,  XII,  1,  27-48)  ; 
“The  Kenya  Masai:  A  Nomadic  People  under  Modern  Adminis¬ 
tration,”  by  L.  James  (Ibid.,  XII,  1,  49-73);  “Coutumes  des 
Mbali  du  sud  d ’Angola,”  by  C.  Estermann  (Ibid.,  XII,  1,  74-86)  ; 
“Recherches  sur  le  paludisme  endemique  du  Bas  Congo  et  du 
Kwango,”  by  J.  Schwetz  (Institut  Royal  Colonial  Beige,  Bulletin 
des  Seances ,  VII,  1938,  1)  ;  “Religion,  Science  et  Magie  au  pays 
des  Mongo,”  by  G.  Van  der  Kerken  (Ibid.,  IX,  1938,  2,  202-292)  ; 
“A  propos  d’exogamie  clanique  et  d’endogamie  tribale,”  by  E.  De 
Jonghe  (Ibid.,  IX,  1938,  2,  322-330)  ;  “The  Distribution  of  Negro 
Sculpture  in  S.  Nigeria,”  by  G.  I.  Jones  (Nigerian  Field,  VII,  3, 
102-108)  ;  “  Rassenmischung  in  Siidafrika  im  17.  u.  18.  Jahrh,” 
by  J.  Hoge  (Zeitschrift  filr  Rassenkundx,  VII,  2,  1938,  138-151)  ; 
“Contes  d ’Afrique,”  by  R.  Guillot  (Numero  special,  Bulletin  de 
V enseignment  de  lyA.  0.  F.). 

Of  similar  significance  are  the  following:  “Die  kultische  Rolle 
d.  Zwerges  im  alten  Agypten,”  by  H.  F.  Wolff  (Anthropos, 
XXXIII,  3-4,  445-514)  ;  “La  tribu  des  Wagogo,”  by  R.  P.  Theo¬ 
bald  Schaegelen  (Ibid.,  XXXIII,  3-4,  515-567)  ;  “De  Kazibati 
(Population  du  Nord-est  du  Congo  beige),”  by  Costermans 
(Kongo-Over zee,  IV,  4,  1938,  177-184)  ;  “Kleine  musea,  en  hoe  ze 
te  beheeren,”  by  F.  M.  Olbrechts  (Ibid.,  IV,  4,  1938,  185-202)  ; 
“Raadsels  in  Midden-Katanga,  ”  by  PI.  Tempels  (Ibid.,  IV,  4, 
1938,  203-209);  “Tien  Nkundo-Rouwklachten, ”  by  A.  Walschap 
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{Ibid.,  IV,  4,  1938,  210-214)  ;  “Le  totemisme  des  VaNyaneka  de 
1 ’Angola  Meridional,”  by  R.  P.  Tastevin  (L’Ethnographie, 
XXXIII-XXXIV,  93-98)  ;  “La  Zaouia  de  Tamegrout  et  les  Nasi- 
riyine,”  by  G.  Spillmann  ( Afrique  Frangaise  { supplement ), 
XXVIII,  8  et  9,  1938,  205-233)  ;  “Le  Panarabisme  et  la  Berberie,  ” 
by  J.  Desparmet  {Ibid.,  XLVIII,  8  et  9,  1938,  194-199)  ;  “Les 
edits  prononces  par  Mushidi  au  Msiri,  premier  chef  des  Bayeke,” 
by  Clarke  {Bulletin  des  Jurisdictions  Indigenes  et  du  Droit  Cou- 
tumier  Congolais,  VI,  9,  259-260)  ;  “Les  coutumes  Budga,”  by  J. 
Soupart  {Ibid.,  VI,  10,  269-274  (a  suivre)  )  ;  “II  Gruppo  Ndogo 
del  Balir-el-Gbazal,  ”  by  Fr.  S.  Santandrea  {Ann.  Lateranensi,  II, 
1938,  175-353)  ;  “Manners,  Customs  and  Beliefs  of  the  Northern 
Bega,”  by  W.  T.  Clark  {Sudan  Notes  and  Records,  XXI,  1,  1-30)  ; 
“The  Poetry  of  the  Bari  Dance,”  by  A.  C.  Beaton  {Ibid.,  XXI,  1, 
105-121);  “The  Koma,”  by  F.  D.  Corfield  {Ibid.,  XXI,  1,  122- 
166)  ;  “Bracelet  Fighting  in  the  Nuba  Mountains,”  by  F.  D. 
Kingdon  {Ibid.,  XXI,  1,  197-199)  ;  “A  Bega  Game — 4 Andat,’  ” 
by  T.  R.  H.  Owen  {Ibid.,  XXI,  1,  201-205)  ;  “Le  peuplement 
primtif  de  1 ’Afrique,”  by  Paul  Lester  {Bulletins  et  memoir es  de 
la  Societe  d’  Anthropologie  de  Paris,  VIII,  8e  serie,  1937,  1-10)  ; 
“Notes  on  the  Dakarkari  Peoples  of  Sokoto  Province,  Nigeria,” 
by  P.  G.  Harris  {Journal  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute, 
LX VIII,  Jan. -June,  1938,  113-152)  ;  “The  Nubians  of  to-day,”  by 
S.  J.  Enderlin  {The  Moslem  World,  XXVIII,  2,  138-152);  “De 
Slaven  bij  de  Basho,  Bakuba  en  Baluba  (einde),”  by  F.  Denolf 
{Congo,  II,  3,  Oct.,  1938,  396-408)  ;  “Marriage  Laws  of  the  Ronga 
Tribe,”  by  Andre  Clere  {Bantu  Studies,  XII,  2,  75-104). 

Upon  the  social  and  political  aspects  of  Africa  the  following 
are  based:  “Racial  Problems,  Race  in  the  Empire,”  by  R.  F.  Al¬ 
fred  Hoernle  {World  Review,  February,  1939)  ;  “Racialism,”  by 
F.  R.  Hoare  {The  Dublin  Review,  January,  1939)  ;  “Anthropo¬ 
logical  Problems  of  Indirect  Rule  in  Northern  Rhodesia,”  by  Sir 
Alan  Pirn  {Man,  XXXVIII,  205,  180-185)  ;  “Der  afr.  Mensch  u. 
d.  europ.  Kolonisation,  ”  by  D.  Westermann  {Das  Meer,  VII,  Ko- 
lonialprobleme  der  Gegenwart,  67-81)  ;  “Die  heutigen  Kolonial- 
reiche  in  Afrika,  ”  by  E.  Obst  {Ibid.,  VII,  Kolonialprobleme  der 
Gegenwart,  Berlin,  1939,  82-105)  ;  “Les  populations  et  la  question 
indigene  en  Afrique  austral e  britannique  (suite  et  fin),”  by  Alain 
Jagerschmidt  {La  Geographie,  LXIX,  4,  1938,  209-224)  ;  “La 
femme  Mossi,  sa  situation  juridique,”  by  Soeur  Marie- Andre  du 
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Sacre-Coeur  ( L’Ethnographie ,  XXXIII-XXXIV,  101-105)  ;  “Voies 
d  ’evacuation  de  1’A.lS.F.,”  by  G.  Ponton  ( Afrique  Frangaise  (sup¬ 
plement),  XLVIII,  7,  1938,  150)  ;  “La  justice  itinerante  au  Sene¬ 
gal,”  by  F.  Fayet  (Ibid.,  XLVIII,  8  et  9,  1938,  186-190)  ;  “Poli¬ 
tique  indigene  en  Afrique  tropicale,”  by  Henri  Labouret  ( Afrique 
Frangaise ,  XLVIII,  5,  203-206;  XLVIII,  6,  267-270)  ;  “The  Study 
of  Native  Law  in  South  Africa,”  by  H.  J.  Simons  ( Bantu  Studies , 
XII,  3,  237-242)  ;  “The  Hailey  Survey,”  by  R.  Coupland  (Africa, 
XII,  1,  1-11)  ;  “The  African  Survey,”  by  Sir  John  Harris  (The 
Contemporary  Review,  February,  1939)  ;  “Italy  in  East  Africa” 
(Journal  of  the  Royal  Africam  Society,  XXXVIII,  150,  46)  ; 
“Europe  in  Africa,”  by  E.  J.  Arnett  and  Bernard  M.  Allen 
(Ibid.,  XXXVIII,  150,  160-165)  ;  “Situation  economique  d ’ensem¬ 
ble”  (Afrique  Occidentale  Frangaise,  Bulletin  mensuel  de  I’An- 
gence  Economique,  CCXI,  juillet  1938,  206-218). 

The  following  treat  of  education  in  Africa:  “La  mission 
Sahara-Cameroun,”  by  Jean  Paul  Lebeuf  (La  Geographie,  LXIX, 
4,  1938,  225-230)  ;  “Social  and  Psychological  Aspects  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Taleland,”  by  M.  Fortes  (Africa,  XI,  4,  Supplement  and 
Memorandum  No.  17)  ;  “Some  Aspects  of  Indigenous  Education 
among  the  Chaga,”  by  O.  F.  Raum  (Journal  of  the  Royal  An¬ 
thropological  Institute,  LX VIII,  Jan.- June,  1938,  209-222)  ; 

“L’enseignement  elementaire  des  indigenes  en  Algerie  et  la  ques¬ 
tion  des  ecoles  coraniques,”  by  J.  Ladreit  de  Lacharriere  (Afrique 
Frangaise,  XLVIII,  7,  1938,  302-308)  ;  “The  Case  for  and  against 
Mission  Schools,”  by  J.  W.  C.  Dougall  (Journal  of  the  Royal 
African  Society,  XXXVIII,  150,  91-108);  “Economic  Aspects  of 
the  Report  of  the  Cape  Coloured  Commission,”  by  W.  H.  Hutt 
(South  African  Journal  of  Economics,  VI,  2,  117-133). 

Of  some  historic  value  are  the  following:  “Ibn  Abd  Al-Hakam 
et  les  sources  arabes  relatives  a  la  conquete  de  l’Afrique  du  Nord 
et  de  l’Espagne  (suite),”  by  A.  Gateau  (Revue  Tunisienne, 
XXXIII-XXIV,  37-54)  ;  “An  Ibo  Autobiography,”  by  Eke  Kalu 
(Nigerian  Field,  VII,  4,  158-170);  “The  Story  of  Sheikh  Ab- 
dullahi  Ahmed  Abu  Gelaha,”  by  R.  Salmon  (footnotes  by  D.  New- 
bold),  (Sudan  Notes  and  Records,  XXI,  1,  79-103). 

In  the  South  African  Race  Relations,  in  its  Voortrekker  Cen¬ 
tenary  Number,  November,  1938,  are  found  five  articles  of  im¬ 
portance,  written  in  popular  style  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
European:  “The  Historical  Setting  of  the  Great  Trek,”  by  Leo 
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Fouche;  “The  Voortrekkers  and  the  Natives/’  by  J.  A.  I.  Agar- 
Hamilton;  “The  Trek  and  its  Legacy/’  by  A.  H.  Murray;  “The 
Trek  Tradition  and  Modern  Problems,”  by  A.  M.  Keppel- Jones ; 
and  “The  Great  Trek  and  its  Centenary  Celebration  in  the  Light 
of  Group  Psychology,”  by  I.  D.  MacCrone. 


PERSONAL 

Benjamin  Griffith  Brawley 

The  race  and  the  nation  suffered  a  loss  in  the  passing  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Brawley,  who  died  February  1.  He  did  not  concentrate  in 
any  special  field,  but  he  made  himself  felt  in  various  spheres.  His 
outstanding  services  included  those  of  a  teacher,  clergyman  and 
author.  Devoted  mainly  to  the  teaching  of  English  and  its  litera¬ 
ture,  he  doubtless  made  his  most  favorable  impression  in  that  field. 
His  important  works  included  A  Short  History  of  the  American 
Negro  (1913),  The  Negro  in  Literature  and  Art  (1918),  A  Social 
History  of  the  American  Negro  (1921),  A  Short  History  of  the 
English  Drama  (1921),  A  New  Survey  of  English  Literature 
(1925),  Freshman  Year  English  (1929),  Doctor  Dillard  of  the 
Jeanes  Fund  (1930),  History  of  the  English  Hymn  (1932),  Early 
Negro  American  Writers  (1935),  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  (1936), 
The  Negro  Genius  (1937),  and  Negro  Builders  and  Heroes  (1937). 
To  magazines  he  made  numerous  contributions. 

Benjamin  Brawley  was  the  son  of  Edward  MacKnight  and 
Margaret  Sophronia  (Dickerson)  Brawley.  His  father  was  also  a 
Baptist  clergyman  and  an  author,  who  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  first  highly  educated  Negro  ministers  to  rise  to 
recognition  and  usefulness.  The  son,  Benjamin  Griffith  Brawley, 
was  born  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  April  22,  1882.  He  began 
his  college  work  at  Atlanta  Baptist  College  (now  Morehouse  Col¬ 
lege),  where  in  1901  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
He  later  studied  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he  obtained 
the  same  degree  in  1906.  From  there  he  proceeded  to  Harvard, 
where,  as  the  result  of  graduate  work,  he  was  awarded  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  1908.  Shaw  University  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature  in  1927  and  Morehouse  College 
the  same  in  1937.  In  1912  he  married  Hilda  Damaris  Prowd  of 
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Kingston,  Jamaica,  B.  W.  I.  To  this  union  were  not  born  any 
children. 

He  began  his  services  as  a  teacher  in  the  capacity  of  an  in¬ 
structor  in  English  at  Atlanta  Baptist  College  in  1902.  In  1906 
he  was  promoted  to  a  professorship  there.  In  1910  he  was  called 
to  the  professorship  of  English  at  Howard  University  and  served 
that  institution  two  years.  In  1912  he  returned  to  his  alma  mater, 
Morehouse  College,  to  serve  as  dean  and  professor  of  English. 
There  he  remained  until  1920,  when  he  went  on  an  educational 
mission  to  Africa  but  did  not  remain  at  that  post  very  long.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  United  States,  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the 
Messiah  Baptist  Church  of  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  and  served 
there  from  1921-1922.  The  next  year  he  accepted  the  position  of 
professor  of  English  at  Shaw  University,  which  he  served  until 
1931.  That  year  he  came  back  to  Howard  University  as  a  professor 
of  creative  literature.  He  was  holding  this  position  when  he  passed 
away. 


Lewis  Garnett  Jordan 

Lewis  Garnett  Jordan  died  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  the  24th 
of  February.  In  his  passing  the  Baptists  of  the  country  suffered 
a  national  loss.  He  was  not  an  educated  man  from  the  point  of 
view  of  present  day  academic  circles.  He  was,  however,  a  man 
endowed  with  a  brilliant  mind.  By  experience  and  contact  in 
both  hemispheres,  he  acquired  the  power  to  grasp  the  situation 
with  which  he  had  to  deal  in  religious  and  educational  efforts  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  This  experience  was  a  long  one,  for  he 
lived  into  ripe  old  age. 

Lewis  Garnett  Jordan  was  born  of  a  slave  mother  June  2, 
1858,  near  Meridian,  Mississippi.  She  had  an  infusion  of  Choctaw 
Indian  blood.  Her  father  was  brought  to  America  from  Africa 
when  18  years  of  age.  Jordan’s  father  was  a  “wandering  Span¬ 
iard.”  After  Emancipation  young  Jordan  secured  some  schooling 
in  Mississippi  and  Texas,  but  did  not  advance  to  the  extent  of 
finishing  a  course  in  any  institution.  He  taught  himself,  and  for 
a  short  while  he  was  a  student  at  the  Baptist  Institute,  later 
known  as  Roger  Williams  University  in  Nashville.  Jordan  had  a  fair 
grasp  of  the  fundamentals.  Inasmuch  as  immediately  after  the 
Civil  War  there  was  an  urgent  call  for  ministers  who  had  even  a 
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smattering  of  education,  Jordan  early  entered  the  Baptist  Min¬ 
istry  and  was  ordained  in  Louisiana.  From  that  time  he  served 
pastorates  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  his  best  work 
was  done  in  Louisville.  His  last  important  charge  prior  to  his 
elevation  to  a  more  useful  position  was  that  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1896  Jordan  was  made  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board  of  the  National  Baptist  Convention  and  served  at  that  post 
twenty-six  years.  In  this  position  he  went  into  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  the  Negro  Baptists  have  undertaken  to  carry  forward 
their  program.  Sometimes  he  was  in  the  West  Indies  and  Latin- 
America.  At  other  times  he  would  be  in  Europe,  trying  to  find 
friends  for  the  religious  and  educational  work  which  lay  mainly 
in  Africa.  He  visited  Africa,  however,  oftener  than  any  other 
part.  This  missionary  service  gave  opportunity  for  the  acquisition 
of  first-hand  knowledge  of  that  continent,  and  he  was  of  some 
service  to  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History 
in  compiling  facts  of  the  natives  of  that  continent.  What  he 
wrote,  however,  dealt  mainly  with  religious  work.  He  was  the 
author  of  such  pamphlets  as  In  Our  Stead,  The  Price  of  Africa, 
Up  the  Ladder,  Guides  for  Women’s  Mission  Meetings,  The  Facts 
in  the  Case,  and  On  Two  Hemispheres.  Late  in  his  career,  after 
retiring  from  his  missionary  work  in  1921,  he  served  the  National 
Baptist  Convention  as  historian  and  compiled  A  Baptist  History. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Mission  Herald, 
published  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  his  headquarters  during  the 
quarter  of  a  century  that  he  directed  the  mission  work  of  the 
Negro  Baptists  in  foreign  fields. 

In  addition  to  being  a  minister,  Jordan  was  also  a  reformer. 
He  devoted  much  time  to  the  temperance  movement.  He  cooperated 
with  the  Prohibition  Party  throughout  his  career;  and  with  only 
two  exceptions  he  never  missed  a  national  convention  of  that 
party.  At  one  time  he  was  nominated  for  Congressman-at-large 
on  the  Prohibition  ticket. 

William  Harvey  Goler 

On  the  11th  of  January  Dr.  William  H.  Goler,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Livingstone  College,  died  in  Winston-Salem,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  at  the  age  of  97.  He  was  born  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
where  his  parents  died  when  he  was  young.  He  attended  the 
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schools  in  his  home  town  and  then  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a 
bricklayer.  At  this  trade  he  worked  until  1873,  when  he  entered 
Lincoln  University  in  Pennsylvania.  He  completed  the  college 
course  and  finished  theology  at  this  institution  by  1881.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  the  South  to  serve  his  people,  settling  at  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina.  For  three  years  he  was  the  pastor  of  the  St. 
Paul  A.M.E.  Church  there.  His  next  service  was  at  Livingstone 
College,  to  which  he  was  called  by  one  of  his  college  classmates, 
Dr.  Joseph  C.  Price,  the  founder  of  that  institution.  In  1894, 
upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Price,  Dr.  Goler  succeeded  the  founder  and 
held  that  position  until  1916,  when  he  became  financial  secretary 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church.  In  this  capacity 
Dr.  Goler  served  until  1932,  when  he  retired  because  of  poor 
health. 

In  addition  to  being  a  successful  minister  and  educator,  Dr. 
Goler  was  an  enterprising  business  man.  He  built  a  number  of 
churches  for  his  own  denomination  much  more  easily  probably 
than  some  other  functionary  with  less  business  ability.  He  applied 
his  ability  also  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs,  and  it  is  said 
that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  worth  one  hundred  thousand 
($100,000)  dollars.  Prior  to  the  depression  his  estate  was  ap¬ 
praised  at  a  much  higher  figure.  Because  of  his  unusual  services 
in  various  ways,  he  can  be  properly  ranked  as  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  citizens  of  his  day.  His  influence  was  felt  not  only  in  North 
Carolina,  where  most  of  his  services  were  rendered,  but  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  where  attention  was  given  to  the  needs  of  his 
struggling  Negro  people. 
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THE  SPEECH  OP  NEGROES  IN 
COLONIAL  AMERICA 

The  speech  of  the  past  is  lost  forever  unless  it  has  been 
captured  by  some  mechanical  means.  The  records  of  Negro 
speech  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  dialect  fiction,  much  of  it 
fantastically  inaccurate ;  but  for  the  eighteenth  century  even 
this  source  is  for  the  most  part  lacking.  An  incident  in  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1721  furnished  the  occasion  for  the  first  attempt  to 
record  the  speech  of  American  Negroes.  During  the  heated 
dispute  about  inoculation  against  small-pox,  Cotton  Mather, 
who  favored  it,  interviewed  some  Negroes  of  the  city  and 
learned  that  they  had  brought  the  practice  from  Africa.  He 
attempted  to  set  down  their  answer  in  their  own  words,  for, 
as  he  wrote, 4  ‘  The  more  plainly,  brokenly,  and  blunderingly, 
and  like  Ideots,  they  tell  their  Story,  it  will  be  with  reason¬ 
able  Men,  but  the  much  more  credible.”1  His  record  is  as 
follows : 

1  Cotton  Mather  and  Zabdiel  Boylston,  Some  Account  of  What  Is  Said  of 
Inoculating  or  Transplanting  the  Small-Pox,  by  the  Learned  Dr.  Samuel  Timo- 
nius,  and  Jacobus  Pylarinus  (Boston:  S.  Gerrish,  3  721),  p.  9.  The  credit  for 
the  record  is  chiefly  Mather’s,  for  five  years  before  this  he  had  written:  “I  had 
from  a  Servant  of  my  own,  an  Account  of  its  being  practised  in  Africa.  En¬ 
quiring  of  my  Negro-man  Onesimus,  who  was  a  pretty  Intelligent  Fellow. 
Whether  he  ever  had  ye  Small-Pox;  he  answered,  both,  Yes,  and  No;  and  then 
told  me,  that  he  had  undergone  an  Operation,  which  had  given  him  something 
of  ye  Small-Pox,  &  would  forever  prseserve  him  from  it  .  .  .  Letter  of  July 
12,  1716,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  [of  the  Royal  Society ]. 
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1  have  since  mett  with  a  considerable  Number  of  these  Africans, 
who  all  agree  in  One  Story;  That  in  their  Countrey  grandy-many 
dy  of  the  Small-Pox:  But  now  they  learn  This  Way:  People  take 
Juice  of  Small-Pox;  and  Cutty-skin,  and  Putt  in  a  Drop ;  then 
by’nd  by  a  little  Sicky,  Sicky:  then  very  few  little  things  like 
Small-Pox ;  and  no  body  dy  of  it;  and  no  body  have  Small-Pox  any 
more.  Thus  in  Africa,  where  the  Poor  Creatures  dy  of  the  Small- 
Pox  like  Rotten  Sheep,  a  Merciful  GOD  has  taught  them  an  Infal¬ 
lible  Praeser native.  Tis'a  common  Practice,  and  is  attended  with 
Constant  Success.2 

In  this  passage  the  following  forms  are  especially  notice¬ 
able  :  grandy-many ,  cutty-skin,  and  sicky  sicky.  These  are 
not  normal  English  even  on  the  loose  colloquial  level  that 
the  Negroes  perforce  came  in  contact  with;  they  have  a 
similarity  to  many  forms  found  in  trade  languages  or  jar¬ 
gons  such  as  the  “pidgeon  English  ”  of  the  Chinese  coast  or 
the  ‘ 4  Chinook  ”  of  the  Oregon  region.  Perhaps  these  forms 
are  representative  of  a  nearly  jargon-like  kind  of  English 
that  was  current  among  those  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.3 
The  expression  by’nd  by,  often  thought  of  as  a  “ Negro- 
ism/  ’  is  normal  English  on  the  colloquial  level.4  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  sentence  structure  was  no  doubt  an  intentional 
part  of  Cotton  Mather’s  record. 

Other  indications  of  Negro  speech  from  this  century  are 
scanty.  A  small  amount  of  information  might  be  gathered 
from  the  rhymes  (sometimes  irregular)  of  the  early  Negro 

2  Cotton  Mather,  Angel  of  Bethesda,  an  unpubl.  medical  treatise  now  in  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  Chap,  xx,  p.  134,  as  quoted  by  G.  L.  Kittredge, 
in  his  introduction  to  Increase  Mather,  Several  Reasons  Proving  that  Inoculating 
or  Transplanting  Small-Pox,  is  a  Lawful  Practice  .  .  .  (Cleveland,  Ohio,  1921), 
p.  6.  The  same  report  is  given  in  the  printed  tract  by  C.  Mather  and  Zabdiel 
Boylston  (cited  in  footnote  1),  p.  9,  except  that  there  most  of  the  deviations 
from  normal  speech  are  omitted.  This  record  of  Negro  speech  was  pointed  out 
as  a  discovery  of  Professor  Kittredge  by  Albert  Matthews,  1 1  Early  Discussions 
of  Americanisms, 1  ’  in  Publications  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
XIV  (March,  1912),  257. 

8  During  the  eighteenth  century  the  “Mobile  jargon,’ ’  for  instance,  had 
wide  currency  in  trade  communication  over  the  South.  It  had  a  basis  of  Choc¬ 
taw,  with  a  mixture  of  other  languages.  See  Handbook  of  American  Indians 
North  of  Mexico,  ed.  F.  W.  Hodge  (Washington,  D.  C.,  1907),  I,  916. 

4  See  bimeby  and  bymeby,  in  the  new  Dictionary  of  American  English  on 
Historical  Principles  (Chicago,  1936  ),  Parts  II  and  IV. 
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poets,  as  of  Jupiter  Ham  mo  n. 5  The  British  travelers,  al¬ 
though  they  commented  widely  on  American  speech,  paid 
little  attention  to  the  Negroes.6  Edward  Kimber,  while 
traveling  in  the  South  in  1746,  betrayed  his  prejudice  in 
writing:  “One  Thing  they  are  very  faulty  in,  with  regard  to 
their  Children,  which  is,  that  when  young,  they  suffer  them 
too  much  to  prowl  amongst  the  young  Negros,  which  insen¬ 
sibly  causes  them  to  imbibe  their  Manners  and  broken 
Speech.”7 

Although  we  have  very  little  direct  evidence  of  Negro 
speech  in  this  period,  we  can  gain  some  insight  into  condi¬ 
tions  by  the  indirect  evidence  of  the  descriptions  that  have 
survived  in  the  newspaper  advertisements  for  runaways. 
The  linguistic  status  of  the  Negro  was  part  of  the  means  of 
identification.8  In  the  present  study  different  groups  of 
Negro  speakers  will  be  given,  ranging  from  those  with  no 
English  to  those  who  spoke  well. 

The  influx  of  new  slaves  from  Africa  ensured  a  constant 
stratum  of  Negroes  without  any  English  at  all.9  Slaves  of 
this  class  are  noted  in  the  following  advertisements : 

5  Cf .  Vernon  Logging,  The  Negro  Author ,  his  Development  in  America 
(N.  Y.,  1931),  p.  13.  An  extensive  study  of  early  American  rhymes,  as  yet 
unpublished,  has  been  made  by  Professor  Miles  L.  Hanley,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

6  This  is  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  M.  M.  Mathews’  Notes  and  Comments  upon 
American  English  Made  by  British  Travelers  and  Observers ,  1770-1850  (Ph.D. 
diss.,  Harvard  University,  1935),  p.  47. 

7  The  London  Magazine,  XV  (July,  1746),  330.  Other  similar  references 
are  found  in  the  writer’s  article,  “British  Recognition  of  American  Speech  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,”  Dialect  Notes,  VI  (July,  1933),  329. 

8  This  type  of  material  has  already  been  presented  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  journal,  “Eighteenth  Century  Slaves  as  Advertised  by  their  Masters,” 
loc.  eit.,  I  (April,  1916),  163-216.  See  especially  the  sections,  “Learning  a 
Modern  Language,”  pp.  164-75,  and  “Learning  to  Read  and  Write,”  pp.  175- 
85.  The  advertisements  presented  in  the  present  study  scarcely  overlap  those 
previously  printed;  many  more  are  given  because  of  the  abbreviated  form,  and 
they  are  classified  in  a  fresh  organization. 

9  The  newspapers  abound  with  such  announcements  as  this  from  the  Georgia 
Gazette  (Savannah),  July  30,  1766,  p.  2b:  “A  CHOICE  CARGO  of  ONE 
HUNDRED  PRIME  SLAVES,  Just  arrived  in  the  Brigantine  Antelope, 

Thomas  Paley  Commander,  directly  from  the  River  Gambia  and  Sierra- 
> ) 


LEONE. 
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Ran  away  ...  a  new  Negro  Fellow  named  Prince,  he  can’t 
scarce  speak  a  Word  of  English.10 

Ran  away  from  the  Subscriber  .  .  .  two  new  Negroe  Men,  im¬ 
ported  from  Gambia ,  in  the  Brig  Banger  and  sold  at  Newcastle  the 
5th  of  September  last:  they  understand  no  English.11 

Ran  away  ...  a  new  Negroe  Man  Slave,  who  was  imported  this 
Summer  in  the  Williamsburg ,  Captain  Tate ;  as  he  cannot  tell  who 
he  belongs  to  he  may  be  committed  to  Prison  .  .  .  The  little  Time  I 
had  him  he  went  by  the  name  of  David ,  tho’  he  may  not  now  re¬ 
member  it.12 

Stolen,  or  ran  away  ...  a  likely  young  Eboe  Negroe  Man  Slave, 
who  was  imported  last  summer  in  the  Ship  Williamsburg ,  Capt. 
Tate  .  .  .  went  by  the  Name  of  Cuffee,  and  can  speak  but  few 
Words  in  English.1* 

Run-away,  from  Philip  Livingston,  of  New -York  ...  a  Negro 
Man  lately  imported  from  Africa  .  .  .  He  .  .  .  cannot  speak  a 
Word  of  English  or  Dutch,  or  any  other  Language  but  that  of  his 
own  Country.14 

Brought  to  the  Work-House.  August  11,  1760.  A  short  new 
negro  fellow,  can’t  tell  his  master’s  name  nor  his  own,  has  on  new 
white  negro  cloth  jacket  and  breeches.15 

Run  away  on  Wednesday  the  5th  instant,  five  Gambia  new 
negro  men  and  a  boy :  they  speak  no  English.1* 

Run  away  ...  a  NEW  NEGROE  FELLOW  named  Will, 
Guiney  born,  speaks  little  or  no  English  ....  Run  away  also 
above  two  months  ago,  a  NEW  NEGRO  FELLOW  named  Martin, 
of  the  same  country,  speaks  little  or  no  English.17 

Run  away,  about  three  weeks  since,  from  the  subscriber’s  plan¬ 
tation  on  Savannah  river,  TWO  NEW  NEGROE  MEN,  one  a  tall 
fellow,  called  Colerain,  the  other  a  slender  fellow,  called  Derry. 
.  .  .  Neither  of  the  negroes  can  speak  anv  English.18 

Run  away  ...  A  YOUNG  NEW  NEGROE  WENCH,  named 
Sidney,  has  her  country  marks  on  her  breast  and  arms  .  .  .  talks 
no  English.19 

Run  awa}^  ...  a  stout  able  NEGROE  FELLOW  named  King. 
.  .  .  ;  he  don’t  speak  English  enough  to  tell  his  master’s  name.20 

10  New- York  Evening-Post ,  Dec.  17,  1744,  p.  4a. 

u  Virginia  Gazette  (Williamsburg),  Oct.  17-24,  174.“,  p.  4b. 

13  Ibid.,  Nov.  14,  1751,  p.  3a. 

13  Ibid.,  Jan.  30,  1752,  p.  3b. 

14  New-York  Mercury,  Nov.  6,  1752,  p.  3b. 

16  South-Car olina  Gazette  (Charleston),  Nov.  8-15,  17G0,  p.  3a. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  2c. 

17  Georgia  Gazette,  Jan.  10,  1765,  p.  4a. 

18  Ibid.,  Feb.  21,  1765,  p.  la. 

19  Ibid.,  March  7,  1765,  p.  3b. 

20  Ibid.,  Dec.  24,  1766,  p.  lb. 
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In  the  process  of  learning  English,  the  first  step  was  the 
slave’s  recognition  of  his  own  name  and  then  that  of  his 
master.  The  following  were  in  this  intermediate  stage : 

Now  in  the  public  Gaol  of  this  City,  a  new  Negroe  Man  Slave, 
who  answers  to  the  Name  of  Thomas  .  .  .  He  cannot  speak  English. 
or  tell  the  Name  of  his  Master.21 

Brought  to  Savannah  Jail  .  .  .  April  10.  Two  New  Negroes, 
taken  up  at  Little  Ggechee,  and,  as  well  as  they  can  be  understood; 
say  they  belong  to  Merchant  Gray.22 

Brought  to  the  Work-house,  a  Well-set  able  NEGROE  FEL¬ 
LOW  .  .  .  about  24  years  old,  has  several  country  marks  on  each 
side  of  his  face  ...  he  speaks  very  little  English,  says  his  name  is 
Poleshaw,  but  cannot  tell  his  master’s  name  so  as  to  be  under¬ 
stood.23 

In  the  following  cases  the  Negro’s  native  name  conflicted 
with  that  given  him  in  America : 

Run  away  .  .  .  TWO  NEW  NEGROE  YOUNG  FELLOWS; 
one  of  them  .  .  .  computed  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  the  Fallah 
country,  slim  made,  and  calls  himself  Golaga,  the  name  given  him 
here  Abel  ;  the  other  a  black  fellow  .  .  .  computed  seventeen  years 
of  age,  of  the  Suroga  country,  calls  himself  Abbrom,  the  name 
given  him  here  Bennet.24 

Some  slaves  were  able  to  learn  “tolerable”  English  or 
“pretty  good”  English  within  two  or  three  years  after 
landing,  as  with  these : 

A  Negro  Boy  about  Fourteen  Years  of  Age,  that  has  been  in  the 
Country  about  Two  Years,  he  speaks  very  good  English,  To  Be  Sold 
by  Lately  Gee ,  at  the  Bakers  Arms  in  Newbury  Street,  Boston .25 

A  Negro  Manservant,  about  25  Years  of  Age,  speaks  pretty  good 
English,  hath  been  in  the  Country  about  three  Years,  a  sound 
hearty  fellow :  to  be  sold,  Inquire  of  Lately  Gee  in  Newbury  Street, 
Boston.26 

21  Virginia  Gazette,  Jan.  10,  1752,  p.  4a. 

22  Georgia  Gazette,  April  12,  1764,  p.  3b. 

28  Ibid.,  Dec.  3,  1766,  p.  4b. 

24  Ibid.,  June  3,  1767,  p.  2b.  These  advertisements  have  also  been  drawn 
upon  for  a  study  of  early  Negro  personal  names  by  Blanche  Britt  Armfield  of 
Concord,  N.  C.,  unpublished,  referred  to  by  H.  L.  Mencken  in  The  American 
Language  (4th  ed. ;  N.  Y.,  1936),  p.  523,  note  3. 

25  Weekly  News-Letter  (Boston),  April  25-May  2,  1728,  p.  2b. 

20  Hid.,  May  30-June  6,  1728,  p.  2b. 
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Ran  away  from  the  Subscriber,  Two  Negroe  Men,  viz.  .  .  .  The 
other,  named  Amos,  imported  into  James  River  in  September  1749, 
but  speaks  pretty  good  English.21 

The  speed  of  learning  presumably  depended  on  the  lin¬ 
guistic  aptitude  of  each  speaker,  for  in  the  following  ex¬ 
ample,  of  three  slaves  that  had  been  in  the  country  eight 
months,  one  had  learned  English  but  the  others  had  not : 

Ran  away  from  the  Subscriber’s  Quarter  ...  the  following 
Negro’s,  viz.  Sambo,  a  small,  thin  visaged  Fellow,  about  30  Years  of 
Age,  speaks  English  so  as  to  be  understood  .  .  .  Aaron,  a  tall  Fel¬ 
low,  much  Poek-fretten,  about  35  Years  of  Age,  can’t  speak  English. 
.  .  .  Berwick,  a  tall,  smooth-faced  Fellow,  about  20  Years  of  Age, 
can’t  speak  English  .  .  .  They  are  all  new  Negro’s,  and  went  to¬ 
gether  ;  they  have  not  been  above  8  Months  in  the  Country.28 

In  the  following  instance,  a  slave  had  first  come  among 
the  Indians  and  learned  their  language : 

Brought  from  the  Creek  Nation,  A  NEW  NEGROE  FELLOW 
.  .  .  about  20  years  of  age,  of  the  Bumbo  Country,  can  speak  no 
English,  but  can  talk  Indian,  and  says  he  came  from  Pensacola  near 
twelve  months  ago,  used  to  fetch  wood  in  a  schooner  for  his  master, 
who  was  a  man  with  a  big  belly.29 

The  records  show  clearly  that  many  of  the  new  slaves 
were  successful  in  their  efforts  to  learn  English : 

Ran -away  ...  a  wrell  set  middle  sized  Maddagascar  Negro 
Woman,  called  Penelope,  about  35  years  of  Age  .  .  .  She  speaks 
English  well.30 

Run  away,  from  Elizabeth  Greve,  an  Angola  Negro  Woman 
named  Jenny,  her  Teeth  fil’d,  full  ey’d,  and  of  a  middle  Age,  speaks 
good  English?1 

Run  away  from  the  Subscriber  ...  a  short  Angola  Negro  Fel¬ 
low  named  Aberdeen,  but  goes  by  the  Name  of  Jack  in  Charlestown, 
he  speaks  good  English.32 

Ran  away  from  the  Subscriber  .  .  .  Three  Negro  Slaves ;  one  of 
them  a  short  likely  Madagascar,  named  Gruff,  about  26  Years  of 

27  Virginia  Gazette,  Aug.  24,  1751,  p.  3b. 

28  Ibid.,  May  9-16,  1745,  p.  4b. 

29  Georgia  Gazette,  Jan.  10,  1770,  p.  4a.  The  detail  of  the  paunch  was 
probably  communicated  by  means  of  a  motion  of  the  hand. 

80  Boston  News-Letter,  June  19-26,  1704,  p.  2b. 

^  South-Carolina  Gazette,  June  4,  1744,  p.  3b. 

32  Ibid.,  Nov.  26,  1744,  p.  3a. 
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Age;  being  imported  young  speaks  very  good  English  .  .  .  :  An¬ 
other  named  Tom ,  likewise  a  Madagascar  ...  he  is  about  35  Years 
of  Age  .  .  .  and  speaks  pretty  good  English ,33 

Ran  away  from  the  Subscriber,  an  Angola  Negroe  Boy,  about  16 
Years  old  .  .  .  and  speaks  tolerable  good  English,  pretty  freely.34 

Ran  away  from  the  Subscriber  .  .  .  Jemmy,  an  Eboe  Negroe 
.  .  .  very  sly  and  crafty,  speaks  seldom,  tho’  tolerable  good 
English ,35 

Run  away  from  the  subscriber,  a  NEGROE  MAN  named  Jas¬ 
per  .  .  .  has  his  country  marks  down  his  temples,  has  been  used  to 
a  boat,  talks  good  English,  and  is  very  well  known  about  town.36 

Ran-away  from  the  Subscriber  ...  a  Negro  Man  Slave  named 
London  .  .  .  speaks  good  English,  has  thick  Lips,  is  mark'd  on  each 
Side  his  Face  with  his  Country  Marks.37 

Run  away  from  the  subscriber  ...  a  NEGROE  GIRL,  about 
16  years  old,  Guiney  born,  speaks  English  tolerable  well.38 

Run  away  ...  A  short  well-set  NEGRO  FELLOW,  named 
Stepney,  of  the  Angola  country,  about  40  years  of  age,  speaks  good 
English.39 

Almost  invariably  the  Negroes  who  speak  “broken”  or 
“bad”  or  “indifferent”  English  are  noted  as  being  foreign- 
born  : 

Run  away  .  .  .  One  Negro-Man  named  Cesar,  aged  about  25 
Years.  He  .  .  .  speaks  broken  English,  and  is  said  to  be  a  Bumbar 
Negro.40 

Ran  away  from  the  Subscriber  ...  a  new  Negroe  Fellow, 
named  Glasgow  .  .  .  N.  B.  He  can’t  speak  good  English;  and  is 
Out-lawed.41 

Ran  away  from  the  Subscriber  .  .  .  J ohn,  says  he  was  born  in 
France  .  .  .  speaks  quick  and  broken.42 

Run  away  from  the  Subscriber  ...  a  tall  black  Negro  Man 
named  JACK,  about  35  Years  of  Age  .  .  .  speaks  plain  for  an 
African  born,  but  avoids  looking  in  the  Face  of  them  he  is  speaking 
to  as  much  as  possible.43 

33  Virginia  Gazette ,  May  30-June  6,  1745,  p.  4b. 

34  Ibid.,  Nov.  7,  1754,  p.  4a. 

35  Ibid.,  Oct.  17,  1755,  p.  3a. 

36  Georgia  Gazette,  Aug.  4,  1763,  p.  3a. 

37  Newport,  R.  I.,  Mercury,  Oct.  31,  1763,  p.  3c. 

38  Georgia  Gazette,  April  12,  1764,  p.  la. 

38  Ibid.,  April  4,  1765,  p.  3b. 

40  American  Weelcly  Mercury  (Phila.),  Sept.  14-21,  1721,  p.  2b. 

41  Virginia  Gazette,  Jan.  10,  1752,  p.  4a. 

i2Ibid.,  Oct.  17,  1755,  p.  3a. 

43  Rind’s  Virginia  Gazette,  Aug.  8,  1766,  p.  3b. 
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Committed  to  the  gaol  of  Lancaster  county,  a  new  Negro  man 
named  JAMES,  who  says  he  is  a  free  man,  and  will  not  own  that  he 
has  any  master ;  he  appears  to  have  been  in  the  country  some  years, 
and  has  past  as  a  freeman  several  months  before  he  was  taken  up ; 

.  .  .  talks  bad  English,  and  is  about  45  or  50  years  of  age.44 

Ran  away  from  the  Subscriber,  living  near  Salisbury,  North 
Carolina  ...  a  negro  fellow  named  JACK,  African  born,  came 
from  Pennsylvania  about  two  years  since  .  .  .  He  is  about  30  years 
of  age,  and  about  5  feet  high,  speaks  bad  English.45 

However,  those  born  on  nearby  islands,  such  as  Jamaica, 
Barbados,  or  Bermuda,  usually  have  a  high  level  of 
speech  :46 

Made  his  escape  from  the  Sloop  Benjamin,  Samuel  Burrows, 
Master,  from  Jamaica,  as  he  lay  at  Marcus  Hook,  a  tall  Negro  Man 
named  Aniaro,  aged  about  45  Years  .  .  .  He  talks  very  good  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  pretty  good  English ;  bleeds  well,  and  is  a  good  Diver.47 

To  be  Sold,  A  very  likely  Negro  Man  about  22  Years  old,  born 
and  bred  at  Bermudas,  and  speaks  good  English;  Enquire  of  the 
Publisher.48 

Run  away  ...  a  Mulatto  Spanish  Slave,  named  George,  aged 
about  24  Years  .  .  .  speaks  tolerable  good  English,  born  at  the 
Havanna,  says  he  was  several  Years  with  Don  Blass,  and  is  a  good 
Shoemaker.49 

Run  away  from  the  subscriber,  a  mulatto  fellow  named  Barnaby, 
born  in  Barbados,  speaks  good  English,  and  is  of  middling  size.50 

Run  away  .  .  .  from  ANDREW  HUNTER,  of  Newport,  in 
Rhode-Island,  a  Negro  Man  named  Robert  .  .  .  his  middle  Tooth  of 
his  upper  Jaw  gone,  speaks  very  good  English,  being  born  in 
Jamaica,  very  artful  and  insinuating.51 

44  Virginia  Gazette,  March  17,  1768,  p.  3d. 

45  North-Car olina  Gazette  (Newbern,  N.  C.),  Nov.  10,  1769,  p.  4b. 

40  The  only  exception  noted  is  the  following  from  the  Essex  Gazette  (Salem, 
Mass.),  Sept.  25-Oct.  2,  1770,  p.  40d:  “Ranaway  ...  a  Negro  Man,  named 
Jack,  about  6  Feet  high,  near  50  Years  of  Age,  speaks  bad  English,  and  was 
born  in  Martinic©.’’  It  was  a  practice  in  the  West  Indies  to  train  slaves  to  be 
artisans;  see  F.  W.  Pitman,  The  Development  of  the  British  West  Indies ,  1700- 
1763  (New  Haven,  1917),  pp.  58-60. 

4‘  American  Weehly  Mercury,  Aug.  9-16,  1722,  p.  2b. 

48  Boston  Gazette,  Dec.  27-Jan.  3,  1737,  p.  4b. 

49  Pennsylvania  Gazette  (Phila.),  Aug.  1,  1745,  p.  3c. 

60  South-Car  olina  Gazette,  Nov.  8-15,  1760,  p.  2b. 

o1  New-London,  Conn.,  Summary ,  Oct.  30,  1761,  p.  3b.  Cf.  also  an  advertise- 
ment  for  the  same  runaway  in  the  Newport,  R.  I.,  Mercury,  Nov.  3,  1761,  p.  4a. 
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Run  away  .  .  .  TWO  NEGROES;  one  a  short  well  set  fellow, 
of  a  yellow  complexion,  about  22  years  old,  Bermuda  born,  bred  to 
the  sea,  and  speaks  good  English.52 

The  Negroes  brought  up  in  this  country  are  uniformly 
described  as  using  good  English.53  In  1724  Hugh  Jones, 
writing  of  Virginia,  stated  that  the  slaves  “that  are  born 
there  talk  good  English ,  and  affect  our  Language,  Habits, 
and  Customs.’ ’54  Governor  Glen  of  South  Carolina  in  1751 
expressed  his  gratification  that  the  slaves  born  in  Carolina 
“can  all  speak  our  Language,  for  we  imported  none  during 
the  War.”55  The  following  series  illustrates  this  class: 

Run  away  ...  a  Negro  Man  named  Jo  Cunfy,  about  20  Years 
of  age  ...  ;  he’s  Pennsylvania  born  and  speaks  good  English. 06 

Run  away  from  Richard  Wright  a  young  Negro  Fellow  call’d 
July  this  Country  born,  speaks  good  English  about  5  Foot  8  Inches 
high,  wants  two  of  his  fore  Teeth.57 

Also  another  Fellow  belonging  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Woodward  call’d 
Scipio,  a  Mustee,  a  stout  strong  fellow,  who  likewise  speaks  good 
English.58 

Run  away  ...  a  Negroe  Man  named  Simon ,  aged  about  40 
Years  ...  ;  he  was  bred  and  born  in  this  Country,  talks  good 
English ,  can  read  and  write,  is  very  slow  in  his  Speech,  can  bleed 
and  draw  Teeth,  Pretending  to  be  a  great  Doctor  and  very  religious, 
and  says  he  is  a  Churchman.59 

Run  away  ...  a  Negroe  man,  named  Peter,  about  19  years  of 
age :  .  .  .  talks  good  English,  and  is  this  country  born.60 

Ran  away  from  the  Subscriber  ...  a  lusty  young  Negroe  Man, 
named  Cyrus ,  about  5  Feet  9  Inches  high,  Country  born,  speaks 
very  good  English .61 

52  Georgia  Gazette ,  May  16,  1765,  p.  2b. 

63  On  the  difference  in  economic  value  between  the  “new  Negroes”  and 
the  “  country-born,  ’  1  see  Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Laboring  and  Dependent 
Classes  in  Colonial  America,  1607-1783  (Chicago,  1931),  pp.  8-10. 

64  The  Present  State  of  Virginia  (London,  1724,  as  in  Sabin’s  Reprints, 
No.  5,  N.  Y.,  1865),  p.  37. 

66  MS  Transcripts  for  South  Carolina  from  Public  Record  Office,  XXIV 
(1750-51),  315-16,  as  quoted  by  Jernegan,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 

60  American  Weekly  Mercury,  May  9-16,  1734,  p.  4a. 

67  South-Car olina  Gazette,  Feb.  21-28,  1735-36,  p.  3b. 

68  Ibid.,  p.  3b. 

69  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Sept.  11,  1740,  p.  3b. 

60  Ibid.,  June  8,  1749,  p.  3b. 

81  Virginia  Gazette,  May  2,  1751,  p.  4a. 
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Run  away  ...  a  Negro  Man,  named  Joe ,  aged  28  .  .  .  speaks 
good  English,  being  bro’t  up  in  the  Country.62 

Run  away  the  4th  of  October  last,  from  Joseph  Hall,  of  Walling¬ 
ford,  in  Connecticut,  a  Molatto  Man  Slave,  36  Years  of  Age,  mid¬ 
dling  Stature,  brought  up  among  us;  of  a  quick  and  clear  Speech, 
and  can  read  well.63 

Run  away  from  the  subscriber,  a  negro  man  named  BULL,  this 
country  born,  speaks  very  good  English,  and  is  a  very  sensible 
fellow.64 

Ran  away  ...  A  Negro  Man  named  JORDON,  about  27  years 
of  age,  born  at  Lyme  in  Connecticut  .  .  .  speaks  good  English  and 
is  very  talkative.65 

Run  away  from  my  plantation  about  eight  days  ago,  a  tall  Ne- 
groe  Wench  named  Jeanie,  this  country  born,  and  speaks  good 
English.66 

Ran-away  from  his  Master  ( James  Richardson,  of  Stonington,  in 
Connecticut)  a  Mulatto  Servant  Man,  named  Joseph  Smith,  alias 
Joseph  Mingore  .  .  .  He  says  that  he  was  brought  up  with  Stephen 
Cottril,  of  South-Kingston,  in  Rhode-Island  Government  .  .  .  talks 
good  English.67 

Brought  to  the  Savannah  jail  the  25th  May  instant,  A  Stout 
well  made  middle  aged  NEGROE  MAN,  named  York,  Carolina 
born,  and  speaks  very  proper  English.  He  says  his  master’s  name 
is  Mr.  William  Coachman ,68 

Ran-away  last  Night  from  his  Master,  Othniel  Gorton,  Esq. ;  of 
Warwick,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  and  Colony  of  Rhode-Island,  a 
Negro  Man  Servant,  named  Peter,  aged  about  28  Years  .  .  .  speaks 
good  English,  born  in  this  Country.69 

Run  away  from  the  subscriber,  about  six  months  ago,  a  NEGRO 
FELLOW  called  Cyrus;  he  .  .  .  is  country  born,  and  talks  good 
English,  but  speaks  low,  and  is  about  24  or  25  years  of  age. — Also, 
about  four  months  ago,  another  NEGRO  FELLOW  named  Coffe 
.  .  .  he  is  also  country  born,  and  speaks  good  English  .  .  .  Also, 
another  NEGRO  FELLOW  called  Ccesar ;  he  is  a  little  fellow,  and 
speaks  but  very  indifferent  English,  is  of  the  Angola  country.70 


63  Newport,  R.  I.,  Mercury,  Oct.  9,  1759,  p.  3c. 

63  Ibid.,  Dec.  4,  1759,  p.  3c 

84  South-Car olina  Gazette,  Nov.  8-15,  1760,  p.  4a. 

06  New-London,  Conn.,  Summary,  Aug.  14,  1761,  p.  4b. 
86  Georgia  Gazette,  April  7,  1763,  p.  4b. 

07  Newport,  R.  I.,  Mercury,  May  16,  1763,  p.  la. 

08  Georgia  Gazette,  June  2,  1763,  p.  6a. 

09  Newport,  R.  I.,  Mercury,  June  20,  1763,  p.  3c. 

70  Georgia  Gazette,  July  14,  1763,  p.  3a. 
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Run  away  from  my  plantation,  a  NEGRO  MAN  named  Bob. 
He  .  .  .  speaks  very  good  English.  He  says  he  was  born  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.71 

Stolen  by  three  white  men,  off  Mrs.  Pinckney’s  island,  near 
Portroyal,  a  NEGROE  BOY  named  Frank,  this  country  born, 
speaks  good  English.72 

Ran  away  ...  a  large  strong  made  Negro  Fellow  named  PHIL, 
Country  born,  about  thirty  five  Years  of  Age,  and  talks  pretty  good 
English™ 

Run  away  ...  a  Negro  Fellow  named  WILLIAM,  aged  about 
25  Years  .  .  .  has  lost  some  of  his  Upper  fore-Teeth,  this  Country 
born,  Sensible,  and  speaks  English  very  well.74 

Ran  away  ...  a  Negro  Woman,  about  20  years  old,  speaks 
good  English,  born  on  Long-Island.75 

Run  away  ...  a  Negro  Fellow  named  LONDON,  but  perhaps 
may  call  himself  Daniel,  this  country  born,  about  twenty-six  years 
of  age  .  .  .  remarkable  for  being  well  spoken.76 

The  speaking  of  good  English  was  used  as  a  recommen¬ 
dation  in  the  selling  of  slaves : 

A  Negro  Man  Slave,  about  25  Years  of  Age,  who  speaks  good 
English,  to  be  Sold  and  seen  at  Captain  Samuel  White’s  House  at 
the  North-End  of  Boston,  where  you  may  know  further.77 

To  be  sold  by  Anthony  Duche,  Glover  in  the  Front  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  A  lusty  Negro  Man,  about  25  Years  Old,  talks  good  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  is  fit  for  any  Business.78 

A  Likely  Lusty  Young  Negro  Man,  about  18  Years  of  Age,  that 
speaks  good  English ;  To  be  Sold ;  Inquire  of  the  Printer  hereof.79 

A  Likely  Negro  Girl  about  Eleven  Years  of  Age,  speaks  good 
English,  and  hath  had  the  Small  Pox,  To  be  Sold.  Inquire  of  the 
Printer  hereof.80 

It  cannot  now  be  determined,  of  course,  how  high  these 
standards  were  or  whether  they  varied  in  different  parts  of 

71  Georgia  Gazette,  July  21,  1763,  p.  3b. 

12  Ibid.,  April  18,  1765,  p.  2b. 

73  Bind’s  Virginia  Gazette,  July  18,  1766,  p.  3b. 

74  Cape-Fear  Mercury  (Wilmington,  N.  C.),  Nov.  24,  1769,  p.  4c. 

76  New-London,  Conn.,  Gazette,  June  22,  1770,  p.  4c. 

76  Pennsylvania  Packet  (Phila.),  Jan.  4,  1773,  Suppl.,  p.  2b. 

77  Boston  News-Letter,  Jan.  8-15,  1704/5,  p.  2b. 

78  American  Weekly  Mercury,  Nov.  16-23,  1721,  p.  2b. 

™  Weekly  News-Letter  (Boston),  April  6-13,  1727,  p.  2b. 

80  Ibid.,  March  6-13,  1729,  p.  2b. 
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the  country.81  The  present  study  shows  that  during  colo¬ 
nial  times  there  were  Negroes  in  all  stages  of  proficiency  in 
their  knowledge  of  English :  a  constant  stratum  of  recently 
arrived  ones  without  any  English,  those  who  were  learning 
English  during  their  first  years  in  the  new  country,  and  a 
group  who  had  learned  successfully.  The  Negroes  born  in 
this  country  invariably  used,  according  to  these  records, 
good  English.  The  colored  race  were  faced,  against  their 
will,  with  a  huge  problem  in  adopting  a  new  language  in  a 
strange  country,  and  their  success,  in  the  light  of  their  op¬ 
portunities,  was  equal  to  that  of  any  other  immigrant 
body.82 

Allen  Walker  Read 

University  of  Chicago 

81  The  writer  has  discarded  the  many  scores  of  advertisements  in  which  the 
origin  of  the  Negro  is  not  given;  but  the  phrases  used  are  “ tolerable  good 
English/ ’  “ pretty  good  English/ ’  “proper  English/’  or  “very  good  Eng¬ 
lish/’  The  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  colonies  in  1715  was  as  follows, 
according  to  G.  Chalmers,  as  quoted  by  E.  B.  Greene  and  V.  D.  Harrington, 
American  Population  before  the  Federal  Census  of  1790  (N.  Y.,  1932)  p.  4; 
in  Massachusetts  2%,  in  New  York  13%,  in  Pennsylvania  5 %%,  in  Maryland 
19%,  in  Virginia  24%,  in  North  Carolina  33%,  and  in  South  Carolina  62%. 

82  The  struggles  of  the  indentured  servants  from  Continental  Europe  to 
learn  English  are  dealt  with  in  the  writer’s  article,  based  on  this  same  type  of 
evidence,  “Bilingualism  in  the  Middle  Colonies,  1725-1775,”  in  American 
Speech,  XII  (April,  1937),  93-99. 


PHILLIS  WHEATLEY 


Many  writers,  especially  in  the  field  of  American  litera¬ 
ture,  have  failed  to  credit  Phillis  Wheatley  with  being  the 
second  earliest  woman  poet  in  America,  and  one  of  the  first 
of  all  American  poets  to  publish  a  volume  of  verse.  Despite 
this  injustice  to  the  memory  of  the  girl  genius,  the  facts  of 
her  life  and  work  have  appeared  in  print  many  times.  Her 
memoirs  are  recorded  in  early  editions  of  her  poems,  in 
Thatcher’s  Memoir  of  Phillis  Wheatley ,  published  in  1834, 1 
in  Duyckinck’s  Cyclopcedia  of  American  Literature ,2  and, 
since  1915,  in  two  studies  by  Heartman3  and  in  collections 
of  books  on  the  history  of  the  Negro  in  America. 

Editions  of  Phillis  Wheatley’s  poems  are  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  one  might  suppose,  indicating  a  substantial  vogue 
that  outlived  the  unfortunate  author  (who  died  in  1784  at 
the  age  of  thirty)  many  years.  Heartman ’s  bibliography 
lists  the  following  editions  of  the  poet’s  original  volume, 
Poems  on  Various  Subjects,  Religious  and  Moral:  Aldgate 
(London),  1773;  Philadelphia,  1774,  1786,  1787;  Albany, 
1793;  Walpole  (N.  H.),  1802;  Hartford,  1804;  London  and 
New  England,  1816;  Denver,  1887  (with  memoirs  by  W.  H. 
Jackson).  Another  title,  Poems  on  Comic,  Serious,  and 
Moral  Subjects,  appeared  without  date  in  London,  as  “the 
second  edition,  corrected.”  Two  other  collections  found  in 
Heartman  are  The  Negro  Equalled  by  few  Europeans. 

1  Benjamin  Bussey  Thatcher,  Memoir  of  Phillis  Wheatley,  a  Native  African 
and  a  Slave.  2d  ed.,  Boston,  1834. 

2  Philadelphia,  1875,  I,  369. 

3  C.  F.  Heartman,  Poems  and  Letters  of  Phillis  Wheatley,  and  Phillis 
Wheatley.  A  Critical  Attempt  and  a  Bibliography  of  her  Writings,  with  Por¬ 
trait  and  Facsimiles.  Both  privately  printed  by  the  author,  New  York,  1915. 
The  latter  volume  contains  a  bibliography  of  references  to  P.  W.  since  Gre- 
goire’s  Be  la  Literature  des  Negres  (1808). 
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Translated  from  the  French  [of  Joseph  La  Vallee].4  To 
which  are  added,  Poems  on  Various  Subjects,  Moral  and 
Entertaining ;  by  Phillis  Wheatley,  Negro  Servant  to  Mr. 
John  Wheatley ,  of  Boston,  in  New-England.  Philadelphia, 
1801,  2  vols. ;  and  The  Interesting  Narrative  of  the  Life  of 
Oiandah  Equiano,  or  Gustavus  Vassa,  the  African.  Written 
by  himself  ...  to  which  are  added  Poems  on  Various  Sub¬ 
jects  by  Phillis  Wheatley  .  .  .  Halifax,  1813.5 

Thomas  Jefferson’s  often  quoted  remark  in  his  Notes  on 
the  State  of  Virginia,  that  Phillis  Wheatley’s  poetry  was 
“beneath  the  dignity  of  criticism,”  represents  one  man’s 
attitude  towards  Negro  intelligence  rather  than  the  usual 
eighteenth  century  appraisal  of  the  girl’s  ability.  Curiously 
enough,  Voltaire,  whose  opinion  of  the  Negro  was  at  times 
not  very  high,  was  one  of  the  first  eminent  writers  to  praise 
Phillis  Wheatley.  It  was  of  her  that  he  wrote  in  1774  to  the 
Baron  Constant  de  Rebecq:  “Fontenelle  avait  tort  de  dire 
qu’il  n’y  aurait  jamais  de  poetes  chez  les  Negres:  il  y  a 
actuellement  une  Negresse  qui  fait  de  tres-bons  vers 
anglais.  ’  ’6 

Praise  from  an  eloquent  fellow  countryman  and  slave, 
Jupiter  Hammon,  was  published  at  Hartford  in  1778,  in  the 
form  of  a  broadside  entitled  An  Address  to  Miss  Phillis 
Wheatley ,  Ethiopian  Poetess  in  Boston,  who  came  from 
Africa  at  Eight  Years  of  Age,  and  soon  became  acquainted 
with  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  “address”  consists 
of  a  poem  of  twenty-one  quatrains.  At  the  foot  of  the  sheet 

*  Mary  S.  Locke  states  in  her  Anti-Slavery  in  America  .  .  .  1619-1808 
(Radcliffe  College  Monographs,  no.  11.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1901,  p.  167)  that 
Phillis  Wheatley  translated  this  negrophile  and  anti-slavery  novel  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  American  Museum  throughout  1791.  I  have  not  seen  this  asser¬ 
tion  supported  by  other  authority,  and  would  call  attention  to  the  lapse  of 
seven  years  between  this  date  and  that  of  P.  W.’s  death.  The  translator’s 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  magazine. 

5C.  F.  Heartman,  Phillis  Wheatley,  passim.  Three  editions  by  Odell  of 
the  Poems  are  mentioned  in  Benj.  Brawley,  Negro  Builders  and  Heroes.  Chapel 
Hill,  1937,  p.  24. 

* CEuvres .  Ed.  Moland,  Paris,  Gamier,  1877-1885,  XL VIII,  595. 
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is  printed:  “Composed  by  Jupiter  Hammon,  a  Negro  Man 
belonging  to  Mr.  Josiah  Lloyd,  of  Queen’s  Village,  on  Long- 
Island,  now  in  Hartford.  The  above  lines  are  published  by 
the  Author,  and  a  number  of  his  friends,  who  desire  to  join 
with  him  in  their  best  regards  to  Miss  Wheatley.”7 

Another  tribute  in  verse  was  paid  by  the  unfortunate  Dr. 
Joseph  Ladd,  a  young  New  Englander  practicing  medicine 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  where  he  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1786.  In  August  of  that  year  the  local  papers,  which 
had  printed  many  of  his  poems  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Arouet,  announced  the  publication  of  his  collected  works. 
In  one  of  his  longest  poems,  The  Prospects  of  America , 
Ladd  surveys  the  glory  of  his  country  as  it  is  illustrated  by 
famous  personages.  Among  the  list  of  more  or  less  ob¬ 
viously  important  names  he  introduces  that  of  Phillis 
Wheatley : 

Here  the  fair  volume  shows  the  far-spread  name 
Of  wondrous  Wheatly  [sic],8  Afric’s  heir  to  fame. 

Well  is  it  known  what  glowing  genius  shines, 

What  force  of  numbers,  in  her  polished  lines : 

With  magic  power  the  grand  descriptions  roll 
Thick  on  the  mind,  and  agitate  the  soul.9 

Phillis  received  wide  notice  when  three  of  her  poems 
appeared  in  the  1786  edition  of  Thomas  Clarkson’s  re¬ 
nowned  Essay  on  the  Slavery  and  Commerce  of  the  Human 
Species.10  Lecointe-Marsillac’s  anti-slavery  essay  Le  More- 
Lack  cites  two  Negro  authors,  Ignatius  Sancho  and  Phillis 
Wheatley,  as  proof  of  the  intelligence  of  their  race.11  Other 

7  A  facsimile  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Heartman,  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 

8  Phillis  Wheatley,  a  negress,  and  the  authoress  of  some  ingenious  poems, 
which  seem  to  be  entitled  to  a  remembrance  here,  although  not  written  by  a 
native  of  America.  [Author’s  note.] 

e  The  Literary  Remains  of  Joseph  Brown  Ladd ,  M.D.,  Collected  by  his 
S'Lster,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  HasUns,  of  Rhode  Island.  New  York,  1832,  p.  35.  Ladd 
quotes  eight  lines  from  one  of  P.  W.’s  poems. 

10  Part  3,  p.  110. 

11  Londres  et  Paris,  1789,  p.  169.  I  have  previously  cited  this,  and  also  the 
quotation  from  Voltaire,  above,  in  Anti-Slavery  Opinion  in  France  during  the 
Second  Half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Baltimore,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
1937,  pp.  57,  174-175. 
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examples  of  like  nature  have  doubtless  been  noted  which 
would  further  substantiate  the  fact  that  the  privileged  Bos¬ 
ton  girl  had  an  admiring  following  of  cultivated  men.  In 
our  own  times  the  Phillis  Wheatley  Association,  Johnson’s 
introduction  to  The  Booh  of  American  Negro  Poetry ,  Log- 
gins’  The  Negro  Author — His  Development  in  America, 
Angoff’s  A  Literary  History  of  the  American  People, 
Brawley’s  The  Negro  Genius  and  Negro  Builders  and  He¬ 
roes,  to  mention  a  few  works  at  random,  seem  to  promise  an 
adequate  recognition  of  one  who,  “brought  an  uncultivated 
Barbarian  from  Africa”  (Phillis’  own  words),  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  this  note  of  appreciation 
from  General  Washington:  “If  you  should  ever  come  to 
Cambridge,  or  near  headquarters,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  a 
person  so  favoured  by  the  muses,  and  to  whom  Nature  has 
been  so  liberal  and  beneficent  in  her  dispensations.”12 

Edward  D.  Seeber 

Indiana  University 

^Letter  dated  Feb.  2,  1776.  Quoted  from  Heartman,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 


HUTCHESON  AND  THE  “CLASSICAL”  THEORY 

OF  SLAVERY 


Among  the  most  characteristic  effects  of  the  onset  of 
“romanticism”  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  under¬ 
mining  of  the  “classical”  ethics,  based  on  rational  self- 
discipline,  by  the  “romantic”  or  humanitarian  ethics,  based 
on  benevolism.  A  useful  indication  of  the  point  at  which 
this  change  in  ethics  occurred  is  the  moment  in  which  the 
institution  of  Negro  slavery  was  attacked  by  benevolistic 
theory.  As  Trevelyan  says,  the  anti-slavery  movement  was 
“the  first  successful  propagandist  agitation  of  the  modern 
type”;1  years  before  the  eighteenth  century  there  had  been 
sporadic  objection  against  Negro  slavery,  especially  reli¬ 
gious  objection  because  Negro  slaves  were  commonly  not 
considered  “children  of  God.”2  But  until  Francis  Hutche¬ 
son’s  System  of  Moral  Philosophy  (1734-1741),  no  writer 
formulated  ethical  principles  inimical  to  slavery  as  an  in¬ 
stitution.3 

The  import  of  Hutcheson’s  argument  against  slavery  is 
great,  because  his  benevolistic  objections  signify  a  collapse 
of  the  entire  “classical”  rationalization  of  the  oppression 
of  man  by  his  fellow-man ;  his  ethics  of  pity  overcomes  an 
ethics  of  reason.  The  “classical”  theory  of  slavery  as  held 
in  England  is  reflected  in  the  “classical”  theory  of  slavery 

1  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  History  of  England,  London  and  New  York,  1929,  p. 

599. 

2  See  F.  W.  Sypher,  The  Anti-Slavery  Movement  to  1800  in  English  Litera¬ 
ture,  Exclusive  of  the  Periodical,  unpub.  Harvard  dissertation,  1937. 

3  For  early  objectors  against  slavery,  see  the  excellent  summary  in  R.  P. 
Jameson,  Montesquieu  et  I’Esclavage,  Paris,  1911.  Among  these  early  critics 
of  slavery  were  Delaunay,  Sanchez,  Bodin,  Charron,  Bernard,  and  Budde. 
Bodin,  especially,  is  important ;  but  none  of  these  writers  offers  a  criticism 
based  on  a  benevolistic  ethics. 
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as  held  in  the  United  States  before  the  Civil  War;4  such  a 
“classical”  theory  had  been  outmoded  in  England  over  120 
years  before. 

For  generations  before  Europe  became  aware  of  the  bar¬ 
barous  treatment  of  Negro  slaves  in  the  New  World  colo¬ 
nies,5  jurists  and  philosophers  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  “classical”  theory  of  slavery  expounded  in  Aris¬ 
totle’s  Politics.  The  ethics  underlying  this  theory  is  almost 
purely  unhumanitarian,  or  “classical.”  And  Aristotle 
spoke  not  only  for  the  Greek  world;  he  spoke  also  for  the 
Roman,0  and  for  the  society  of  the  Middle  Ages.7  He  based 
his  theory  of  slavery  on  two  separate  assumptions:  first, 
that  a  man  may  be  a  slave  “by  nature,”  one  created  inferior 
to  other  men,  one  of  the  bdrbaroi;  second,  that  a  man  may 
be  a  slave  by  the  right  of  “conquest.”  The  Politics  is  apt  to 
justify  slavery  by  the  “natural”  theory,  and  to  explain 
slavery  by  the  “conquest”  theory. 

In  support  of  his  theory  of  “natural”  slavery,  Aristotle 
says : 

4  See  V.  L.  Farrington,  Main  Currents  in  American  Thought,  Vol.  II 
( Romantic  Revolution  in  America i) ,  New  York,  1927,  Book  I,  and  especially 
pp.  77  if.  and  90-92;  also  pp.  99-108.  Farrington  shows  how  the  “  Greek 
democracy44  founded  on  slavery  was  adapted  to  the  pre-war  culture  of  parts 
of  the  deep  South.  The  assumptions  of  the  southern  theorists  were  primarily 
“classical”  instead  of  “benevolistic,44  as  was  the  case  in  England  before 
Hutcheson. 

5  For  a  description  of  the  treatment  of  slaves,  see  Richard  Ligon’s  History 
of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  London,  1657,  and  Morgan  Godwyn’s  Negro’s  and 
Indians  Advocate,  London,  1680.  See  also  Sypher,  op.  cit. 

6  See  Charles  Phineas  Sherman,  Roman  Law  in  the  Modern  World,  New 
York,  1924,  II,  pp.  26-30.  The  Roman  jurists  accepted  slavery,  but  attempted 
to  mitigate  cruelty  to  slaves.  The  Greeks  generally  accepted  slavery ;  cp.  Alfred 
W.  Benn,  The  Greek  Philosophers,  London,  1914,  p.  56:  “.  .  .  decisive  evidence 
of  a  theoretical  opposition  to  slavery  is  not  forthcoming,  and  we  know  that 
it  was  unfortunately  sanctioned  by  Plato  [Rep.  5.469]  and  Aristotle,  in  this 
respect  no  better  inspired  than  the  early  Christians.  ... 4  4  The  Stoics  and  Cynics 
protested  against  slavery;  see  Gilbert  Murray,  Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic,  pp.  36- 
39,  and  G.  L.  Dickenson,  Greek  View  of  Life,  pp.  78-79.  Alcidamas  “pro¬ 
nounced  the  great  word  .  .  .:  ‘God  sent  out  all  men  to  be  free;  nature  has 
made  none  a  slave  4  4  4  (Benn.  op.  cit.,  p.  85).  For  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  on 
slavery,  see  Jameson,  op.  cit.,  p.  77. 

7  See  Jameson,  op.  cit.,  p.  105  ft. 
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-  .  .  For  he  is  by  nature  a  slave  who  is  capable  of  belonging  to 
another  (and  that  is  why  he  does  so  belong),  and  who  participates 
in  reason  so  far  as  to  apprehend  it  but  not  to  possess  it;  for  the 
animals  other  than  man  are  subservient  not  to  reason,  by  appre¬ 
hending  it,  but  to  feelings.  And  also  the  usefulness  of  slaves 
diverges  little  from  that  of  animals;  bodily  service  for  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life  is  forthcoming  from  both,  from  slaves  and  from  domestic 
animals  alike.  The  intention  of  nature  therefore  is  to  make  the 
bodies  also  of  freemen  and  of  slaves  different  ...  It  is  manifest 
therefore  that  there  are  cases  of  people  of  whom  some  are  freemen 
and  the  others  slaves  by  nature,  and  for  these  slavery  is  an  institu¬ 
tion  both  expedient  and  wise.8 

On  the  other  hand,  Aristotle  accepts  the  “conquest” 
theory  of  slavery,  though  he  seems  to  feel  that  he  is  on  less 
certain  ground  here  than  in  arguing  for  4 4 natural”  slavery. 
The  4 4 conquest”  theory,  however,  is  the  one  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  social  writers  until  Francis  Hutcheson.  Aristotle 
remarks 

.  .  .  there  is  also  such  a  thing  as  a  slave  or  a  man  that  is  in  slav¬ 
ery  by  law,  for  the  law  is  a  sort  of  agreement  under  which  the  things 
conquered  in  war  are  said  to  belong  to  their  conquerors  .  .  .  there 
is  a  certain  community  of  interest  and  friendship  between  slave  and 
master  in  cases  when  they  have  been  qualified  by  nature  for  those 
positions,  although  when  they  do  not  hold  them  in  that  way  but  by 
law  and  by  constraint  of  force  the  opposite  is  the  case.9 

This  explanation  of  slavery,  accepted  by  the  ancient 
world  generally,  persisted  even  during  the  period  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  domination  within  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Church,  to 
be  sure,  did  not  approve  the  practice  of  Christians  making 
slaves  of  other  Christians;  but  usually  it  saw  no  wrong  in 
the  enslavement  of  heathen  by  Christians. 

Saint  Thomas  montre  que  la  nature  a  etabli  des  differences  dans 
la  capacite  naturelle  des  hommes  afin  qu  hi  y  eut  des  serviteurs  pour 
les  services  les  plus  bas  de  la  societe  .  .  .  Je  n7ai  done  rien  trouve 
dans  l’ancien  droit  canonique  qui  ressemble  a  une  opinion  defavor- 
able  a  l’esclavage  de  la  part  de  TEglise.  Bien  au  contraire,  TEglise 
en  recommit  1 ’existence  et  en  profited0 

The  Fathers,  overlooking  the  temporal  evils  of  slavery, 
emphasized  the  “slavery”  of  sin;  they  maintained  “cette 

8  Politics,  I,  v. 

9  Ibid.,  I,  vi. 

10  Jameson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  115-117. 
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disposition  d ’accepter  n’importe  quel  systeme  de  relations 
entre  les  hommes,  pourvu  que  ce  systeme  se  conformat  a 
1 ’esprit  de  l’Eglise.”11 

The  theorists  and  legalists  of  the  Renaissance  and  the 
seventeenth  century — Covarruvias,  Cujas,  Sanchez,  Char- 
ron,  Pufendorf,  and  Grotius — generally  agree  that  slavery 
is  justified  on  grounds  of  4 ‘conquest.”  The  latter,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  “l’accepte  comme  le  droit  naturel.”12  The  assertion 
of  Mrs.  Cooper  in  regard  to  slavery  that  “c’est  de  France 
qu’avait  jailli  le  premier  eclair  de  cet  ideal  philosophique 
capable  d’eveiller  ansi  le  mond  entier”13  may  be  true  of 
later  years;  but  it  remains  true  of  seventeenth-century 
France  that 

Quant  aux  .  .  .  grands  ecrivains  du  siecle  de  Louis  XIV,  il  ne 
se  trouve  pas  chez  eux  d ’allusion  a  l’esclavage.  Descartes  n’y  a  pas 
touche;  Malebranche  n’en  a  pas  parle.  Ce  qu’on  a  dit  de  Pasquier 
vaut  pour  1 ’oeuvre  de  Baluze  et  pour  celle  du  DuCange  .  .  .  [et] 
les  ouvrages  de  Corneille,  Racine,  Pascal,  LaPontaine,  Retz,  Mme. 
de  Sevigne,  La  Rochefoucauld,  La  Bruyere,  Quinault,  Boileau, 
Fenelon,  Bayle,  Fontenelle,  Vauban,  Boisguillebert,  Bourdaloue  et 
Massillon.14 

Search  for  ethical  objection  against  slavery  is  equally 
futile  in  English  literature,  though  many  writers  have  sun¬ 
dry  objections,  largely  on  religious  grounds,  against  slav¬ 
ery:  Sir  Thomas  Browne,15  Thomas  Fuller,16,  George  Fox,17 

11  Jameson,  op.  cit.,  p.  112. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  152. 

13  Anna  J.  Cooper,  L’ Attitude  de  la  France  d  Vfigard  de  VEsclavage  pen¬ 
dant  la  Revolution,  Paris,  1925,  pp.  11-12. 

14  Jameson,  op.  cit.,  p.  156.  On  the  legendary  objections  of  Las  Casas, 
Spanish  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  see  A.  P.  Newton,  European  Nations  in  the  West 
Indies,  London,  1933,  p.  62. 

16  Pseud.  Epid.,  VI,  x-xii.  Browne  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  reasons  for 
the  Negro’s  blackness,  and  advances  the  notion  that  all  beauty  is  relative. 
On  the  long  scientific  discussion  of  the  blackness  of  the  African,  see  Jameson, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  172-182. 

16  Holy  and  Profane  State,  “The  Good  Sea  Captain.”  Fuller  exclaims  in 
a  phrase  made  famous  by  Lamb:  “What!  is  a  brother  by  half  blood  [the 
Negro]  no  kin?  .  .  .  our  captain  counts  the  image  of  God  nevertheless  his  image 
cut  in  ebony  ...” 

17  WorTcs,  8  vols.,  Phila.  and  New  York,  1831,  VII,  pp.  144-145,  etc.  Fox 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  spiritual  salvation  of  slaves. 
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Morgan  Godwyn,18  and  such  American  writers  as  Samuel 
Sewall.19  Yet  there  is  no  attempt  to  undermine  the  ‘ 4  classi¬ 
cal’ ?  theory  of  slavery  as  a  right  of  4 4 nature’ ’  or  “con¬ 
quest.”  We  may,  of  course,  overlook  such  fanciful  depic¬ 
tions  of  slavery  as  appear  in  Mrs.  B elm’s  Oroonoko20  or  in 
the  pseudo-oriental  drama  of  the  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  century.21  A  passage  or  two  in  Richard  Baxter 
may  be  considered  exceptional;22  but  it  nevertheless  re¬ 
mains  true  that  no  one  before  the  eighteenth  century  in 
English  literature  directly  attacks  the  theories  on  which  the 
“classical”  view  of  slavery  is  founded. 

In  fact,  the  seventeenth  century  in  England  produces 
two  writers  who  give  fullest  expression  to  the  “classical” 
theory,  a  circumstance  proving  the  persistence  of  Aristo¬ 
telian  influence. 

The  first  of  these,  as  one  might  suspect,  is  Thomas 
Hobbes.  This  philosopher  unquestioningly  approves  the 
assumption  of  Aristotle  that  one  may  become  a  slave 
through  right  of  conquest ;  such  approval,  indeed,  har¬ 
monizes  with  the  unhumanitarian  ethics  of  Hobbes,  who 
says  that 

Negro’s  and  Indians  Advocate,  London,  1680.  Godwyn  not  only  shows 
the  desperate  condition  of  certain  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  but  also  argues 
that  the  negro  is  a  human  being,  and  entitled  to  religious  instruction. 

19  The  Selling  of  Joseph,  1700.  Though  his  religious  objections  against 
slavery  are  strong,  Sewall  also  remarks  that  1 1  Forasmuch  as  Liberty  is  in 
real  value  next  unto  Life:  None  ought  to  part  with  it  themselves,  or  deprive 
others  of  it,  but  upon  the  most  mature  Consideration’  ’  (p.  1).  Roger  Williams 
is  also  an  early  opponent  of  slavery.  See  Mary  S.  Locke,  Anti-Slavery  in 
America ,  1619-1808,  Boston,  1901. 

20  See  Sypher,  op.  cit.,  Chaps.  I,  II.  To  call  Mrs.  Behn  a  predecessor  of 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  as  do  Montagu  Summers  and  others,  is  to  misunderstand 
entirely  her  unhumanitarian  attitude  toward  slavery. 

21  See,  for  instance,  the  plays  of  Settle  and  Dryden. 

22  See  Christian  Directory,  1 1  Directions  to  Masters  in  Foreign  Plantations 
who  have  Negroes  and  other  Slaves/’  and  “Christian  Economics.”  Baxter  is 
original  among  religious  objectors  in  attacking  slavery  itself,  as  an  institution. 
He  says,  “To  go  as  pirates  and  catch  up  poor  negroes  .  .  .  that  never  for¬ 
feited  life  or  liberty  and  to  make  them  slaves,  and  sell  them,  is  one  of  the 
worst  kinds  of  thievery  in  the  world.  .  .  ”  A  statement  of  this  kind  anticipates 
Hutcheson  in  some  ways. 
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.  .  .  necessity  of  nature  maketh  men  to  will  and  desire  bonum 
sibi  ...  A  man  therefore  that  hath  another  man  in  his  power  .  .  . 
hath  right,  by  the  advantage  of  this  his  present  power,  to  take  cau¬ 
tion  at  his  pleasure,  for  his  security  against  that  other  in  the  time 
to  come.  He  therefore  that  hath  already  subdued  his  adversary, 
or  gotten  into  his  power  any  other  that  either  by  infancy,  or  weak¬ 
ness,  is  unable  to  resist  him,  by  right  of  nature  may  take  the  best 
caution,  that  such  infant,  or  such  feeble  and  subdued  person  can 
give  him,  of  being  ruled  and  governed  by  him  for  the  time  to  come.23 

Here  is  no  ‘ 4 strong  sense  of  pity,”  as  in  the  Hutchesonian 
ethics. 

Hobbes  draws  an  academic  distinction  between  the 
status  of  a  “ servant”  and  that  of  a  “ slave”;  both  are  taken 
in  war,  but  the  former  has  6 6 liberty” — “an  absence  of  the 
lets  and  hindrances  of  motion  ’ ’—in  consequence  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  given  his  word  to  his  captor  that  he  will  serve  without 
compulsion.  This  conception  of  a  “servant”  contains  the 
notion  later  used  by  Locke-— the  notion  that  once  an  agree¬ 
ment  is  made  between  master  and  servant  or  captive,  slav¬ 
ery  ceases,  for  a  “compact”  annihilates  servitude.  Hobbes 
states : 

Every  one  that  is  taken  in  the  war,  and  hath  his  life  spared  him, 
is  not  supposed  to  have  contracted  with  his  lord;  for  every  one  is 
not  trusted  with  so  much  of  his  natural  liberty,  as  to  be  able,  if  he 
desired  it,  either  to  fly  away,  or  quit  his  service,  or  contrive  any 
mischief  to  his  lord.  And  these  serve  indeed,  but  within  prisons  or 
bound  with  irons ;  and  therefore  they  were  called  not  by  the  common 
name  of  servant  only,  but  by  the  peculiar  name  of  slave .24 

He  remarks  again : 

.  .  .  And  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  when  a  servant  taken  in  the 
wars,  is  kept  bound  in  natural  bonds,  as  chains,  and  the  like,  or  in 
prison,  there  hath  passed  no  covenant  from  the  servant  to  his  mas¬ 
ter.  .  .  .  This  kind  of  servant  ...  is  called  a  slave.25 

23  Elements  of  Law,  Natural  and  Politic,  Part  I,  chap.  xiv.  Compare  this 
attitude  with  that  of  Thomas  More,  who  in  the  Utopia  (1516)  anticipates 
Hobbes  and  his  ‘ 1  classical 1 y  views:  “They  do  not  make  slaves  of  prisoners  of 
war,  except  those  that  are  taken  in  battle  .  .  .  The  slaves  among  them  are  only 
such  as  are  condemned  to  that  state  of  life  for  the  commission  of  some  crime.*  ’ 

24  English  Works,  ed.  Molesworth,  8  vols.,  London,  1841,  II,  pp.  109-110. 

*  Ibid.,  IV,  p.  150. 
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Showing  how  completely  remote  Hobbes  is  from  consid¬ 
ering  actual  Negro  slavery  in  the  colonies  of  his  day,  his 
interpretation  of  slavery  derives  from  Greek  discussion  of 
douloi,  “ slaves  taken  in  war.”  Slavery  is,  to  him,  a  legal¬ 
istic  or  “political”  matter,  not  a  humanitarian  one;  like 
Locke,  he  neglects  to  consider  slavery  by  purchase,  and  may 
have  in  mind  the  slavery  of  Christians  captured  in  the 
Mediterranean.26 

Locke  is  an  even  better  exponent  of  the  “classical”  the¬ 
ory  of  slavery,  and  his  nearness  to  Hutcheson  in  time  em¬ 
phasizes  the  divergence  between  the  “classical”  and  the 
“humanitarian”  ethics. 

Locke  treats  slavery  for  the  most  part  as  an  abstract 
problem  of  political  right;  his  discussion  is,  indeed,  tinged 
with  his  concern  to  refute  Fi  liner’s  Patriarcha,  and  his  neg¬ 
lect  of  Negro  slavery  in  his  Two  Treatises  of  Government 
(1690)  results  at  least  partially  from  his  appeal  for  consti¬ 
tutional  instead  of  despotic  government.  “Slavery,”  to 
him,  is  apt  to  signify  political  tyranny. 

Yet  he  assumes  that  slavery,  of  whatever  kind,  is  a 
“continuation  of  the  state  of  war”:  one  who  has  forfeited 
his  life  “by  some  act  that  deserves  death”  may  become  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  person  to  whom  he  has  forfeited  it,  who,  in  turn, 
“may  delay  to  take  it,  and  make  use  of  him  to  his  own 
service,  and  he  does  him  no  injury  by  it.”27  Thus  Locke  has 
no  idea  directly  corresponding  to  Aristotle’s  idea  of  “nat¬ 
ural”  slavery,  but  regards  slavery  as  a  punitive  institution. 

This  is  the  perfect  condition  of  slavery,  which  is  nothing  else 
but  “the  state  of  war  continued,  between  a  lawful  conqueror  and  a 
captive”;  for,  if  once  compact  enter  between  them,  and  make  an 
agreement  for  a  limited  power  on  the  one  side,  and  obedience  on  the 
other,  the  state  of  war  and  slavery  ceases,  as  long  as  the  compact 
endures.28 

20  See  Jameson,  op.  cit.,  p.  171,  for  this  kind  of  slavery. 

27  Two  Treatises  of  Government  (Works,  10  vols.,  London,  1823,  V),  pp. 
351-352. 

28  Ibid.,  p.  352. 
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How  little  does  this  reasoning  apply  to  those  Negroes 
along  the  “ slave  coast”  snatched  by  force  and  carried  with 
untold  hardship  through  the  terrible  “middle  passage”  to 
be  sold  to  some  planter  in  Jamaica!  Locke,  again,  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  theoretical  in  asserting  in  nearly  the  words  of 
Aristotle  that 

.  .  .  there  is  [a]  sort  of  servants,  which  by  a  peculiar  name  we 
call  slaves,  who  being  captives  taken  in  a  just  war,  are  by  the  right 
of  nature  subjected  to  the  absolute  dominion  and  arbitrary  power 
of  their  masters.  These  men  having,  as  I  say,  forfeited  their  lives 
.  .  .  cannot  ...  be  considered  as  any  part  of  civil  society  .  .  .29 

The  attempt  deliberately  to  avoid  the  issue  of  African 
slavery  by  purchase  could  not  be  more  successfully  incon¬ 
clusive.  This  primarily  “classical”  interpretation  of  slav¬ 
ery  is  tempered,  however,  by  Locke ’s  emphasis  on  the  puni¬ 
tive  aspects  of  servitude.  He  says,  for  example, 

.  .  .  thus  captives,  taken  in  a  just  and  lawful  war,  and  such  only, 
are  subject  to  a  despotical  power  .  .  .30 

That  the  aggressor  .  .  .  can,  by  ...  an  unjust  war,  never  come 
to  have  a  right  over  the  conquered,  will  be  easily  agreed  by  all  men, 
who  will  not  think  that  robbers  and  pirates  have  a  right  of  empire 
over  whomsoever  they  have  force  enough  to  master  .  .  .31 

.  .  .  the  conqueror  gets  no  power  but  only  over  those  who  have 
actually  assisted,  concurred,  or  consented  to  that  unjust  force  that 
is  used  against  him  .  .  ,32 

In  general,  Locke’s  attitude  on  slavery  is  embodied  in  the 
words  at  the  beginning  of  the  Treatises : 

Slavery  is  so  vile  and  miserable  an  estate  of  man,  and  so  directly 
opposite  to  the  generous  temper  and  courage  of  our  nation,  that  it 
is  hardly  to  be  conceived  that  an  Englishman,  much  less  a  gentle¬ 
man,  should  plead  for  it.  And  truly  I  should  have  taken  Sir  Robert 
Filmer’s  Patriarcha,  as  any  other  treatise,  which  would  persuade 
all  men  that  they  are  slaves,  and  ought  to  be  so,  for  .  .  .  another 
exercise  of  wit.33 

20  Two  Treatises  of  Government,  pp.  386-387. 

30  Ibid.,  p.  442. 

81  Ibid.,  pp.  443-444. 

32  Ibid.,  p.  446. 

83  Ibid.,  p.  212. 
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He  is  concerned  with  political  rather  than  henevolistic 
issues. 

Yet  throughout  Locke  a  strong  sense  of  the  natural  lib¬ 
erty  of  all  mankind  struggles  to  break  the  bonds  of  a  some¬ 
what  heartless  classical  and  rational  theory  of  slavery. 
Like  Hutcheson,  he  accepts  4 4 natural  rights”  of  man  to  44a 
property  in  his  own  person,”34  a  theory  which  leads  him 
into  inconsistency  in  his  discussion  of  slavery,  which  he 
succeeds  in  justifying  only  through  the  classical  4  4 conquest 
in  a  just  war”  theory.  He  believes  that 

.  .  .  man  has  a  natural  freedom  .  .  .  since  all  that  share  in  the 
same  common  nature,  faculties,  and  powers,  are  in  nature  equal,  and 
ought  to  partake  in  the  same  common  rights  and  privileges  .  .  ,35 

To  Locke,  this  4 4 state  of  nature”  signifies  an  order  ante¬ 
cedent  to  government,  a  condition  of  equality  in  which  4  4  all 
power  and  jurisdiction  is  reciprocal,”  4 4 without  subordina¬ 
tion  or  subjection.”  Such  a  state  of  nature  is  not,  however, 
a  state  of  license,  for  the  4  4  law  of  nature  .  .  .  reason,  which 
.  .  .  teaches  all  mankind”  controls  aggression.  In  this 
ordered,  rational  state  of  nature, 

.  .  .  being  all  equal  and  independent,  no  one  ought  to  harm  an¬ 
other  in  his  life,  health,  liberty,  or  possessions :  for  men  being  all 
the  workmanship  of  one  omnipotent  and  infinitely  wise  Maker  .  .  . 
and  being  furnished  with  like  faculties,  sharing  all  in  one  com¬ 
munity  of  nature,  there  cannot  be  supposed  any  such  subordination 
among  us  that  may  authorize  us  to  destroy  another,  as  if  we  were 
made  for  one  another’s  uses,  as  the  inferior  creatures  are  for  ours. 
Every  one  .  .  .  ought  ...  to  preserve  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  may 
not,  unless  it  be  to  do  justice  to  an  offender,  take  away  or  impair  the 
life,  or  what  tends  to  the  preservation  of  life,  the  liberty,  health, 
limb,  or  goods  of  another.36 

Such  a  passage  is  antithetical  to  the  Aristotelian  exposi¬ 
tion  of  4 4 natural”  slavery — not,  however,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hutcheson,  through  a  4 4 strong  sense  of  pity.”  Yet  freedom 
is  prized  by  Locke,  who  formulates  his  social  compact  in 

:!4  Two  Treatises  of  Government,  p.  353. 

35  IUd.,  p.  262. 

39  Ibid.,  p.  341. 
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order  that  man  need  not  forego  the  blessings  of  natural 
liberty  when  he  enters  society. 

Locke  can,  therefore,  justify  slavery  only  as  a  “  state  of 
war  continued” — a  new  use  of  the  classical  “conquest” 
theory  of  slavery.  The  state  of  war  is  antithetical,  in  Locke, 
to  the  state  of  nature.  In  the  latter  state  men  live  together 
according  to  reason,  without  a  common  superior;  whereas 
in  a  state  of  war  one  person  employs  force  on  another.  In 
nature,  war  is  “force  without  right”;  in  society,  war  is  the 
use  of  force  without  appeal  to  a  common  established  su¬ 
perior.  Therefore  slaves,  reasons  Locke,  can  be  made  only 
in  a  war  that  is  just:  “he  that  conquers  in  an  unjust  war, 
can  thereby  have  no  title  to  the  subjection  and  obedience  of 
the  conquered.”37  Slavery,  consequently,  exists  only  as  a 
penalty  when  an  aggressor  “puts  himself  in  a  state  of  war 
with  another  ’  ’ : 

.  .  .  for  having  quitted  reason,  which  God  hath  given  to  be  the 
rule  betwixt  man  and  man,  and  the  common  bond  whereby  human 
kind  is  united  into  one  fellowship  and  society,  and  having  re¬ 
nounced  the  way  of  peace  which  that  teaches,  and  made  use  of  the 
force  of  war,  to  compass  his  unjust  ends  upon  another,  where  he 
has  no  right ;  and  so  revolting  from  his  own  kind  to  that  of  beasts, 
by  making  force,  which  is  theirs,  to  be  his  rule  of  right ;  he  renders 
himself  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  injured  person,  and  the  rest 
of  mankind  ...  as  any  other  wild  beast,  or  noxious  brute.  .  .  .  And 
thus  captives,  taken  in  a  just  and  lawful  war,  and  such  only,  are 
subject  to  a  despotical  power.38 

This  latter  power,  rising  not  from  compact,  but  from  “the 
state  of  war  continued,”  thus  makes  slavery  a  punitive 
measure  only,  for 

...  a  man  can  no  more  justly  make  use  of  another’s  necessity 
to  force  him  to  become  his  vassal  .  .  .  than  he  that  has  more  strength 
can  seize  upon  a  wyeaker,  master  him  to  his  obedience,  and  with  a 
dagger  at  his  throat  offer  him  death  or  slavery.39 

In  this  way  the  “classical”  theory  of  slavery  is  modified 
by  Locke.  Unlike  Hutcheson,  however,  Locke  does  not  ob- 

;i7  Two  Treatises  of  Government,  p.  445. 

38  Ibid.,  p.  442. 

39  Ibid.,  p.  243. 
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ject  to  slavery  for  humanitarian  reasons,  but  because  the 
dry  light  of  reason  accepts  natural  liberty  as  ethically 
necessary. 

Nevertheless,  in  his  [  ?]  Constitutions  for  Carolinay  Locke 
tolerates  not  only  the  institution  of  “leet-men”  [cp.  the 
O.E.  “lseth,”  i  4  estate  ”]  but  also  that  of  Negro  slavery,  since 
he  remarks  that  religious  liberty  for  slaves  does  not  in  any 
way  exempt  a  Negro  from  ‘ 4  that  civil  dominion  his  master 
hath  over  him.  ’  ’40 

The  position  of  Locke,  then,  in  regard  to  slavery  is  pecu¬ 
liar  and  inconsistent.  He  at  once  accepts  the  principle  that 
natural  freedom  is  inalienable — a  principle  later  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  against  slavery  by  writers  like  Rousseau,  Raynal, 
and  Condorget — and  also  the  ancient  classical  justification 
of  slavery  by  right  of  “conquest,”  punitive  though  it  may 
be.  Throughout  Locke,  however,  is  small  consciousness,  or 
none,  of  the  bitter  lot  of  the  Negro  on  British  plantations. 
Locke  does  not  feel  the  issue;  Hutcheson  does,  and  ration¬ 
alizes  his  emotion  into  a  benevolistic  argument  against 
slavery.  Yet  the  “classical”  theory  shows  evidence  of 
collapse  even  in  Locke. 

No  important  discussion  of  slavery  as  an  institution  ap¬ 
peared  during  the  “Augustan”  period;  but  in  the  early 
years  of  the  stagnant  Georgian  era  a  genuine  anti-slavery 
philosophy  begins  to  express  itself  in  literature.41  The 
England  of  Walpole’s  time  is  an  unlikely  spot  in  which  to 
witness  the  stirring  of  objection  against  a  traffic  in  human 
beings  sanctioned  by  the  Asiento  clause  of  1713;  yet  the 
British  were  to  some  extent  becoming  aware  of  the  acute 
misery  on  certain  plantations  in  the  West  Indies.  Defoe 
had  attacked  slavery,42  as  had  the  Spectator  papers;43  but 

40  1 1  The  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  Carolina,  ’  ’  xxii,  cvii. 

41  See  Sypher,  op,  cit.,  Chaps.  II,  III. 

42  “The  Reformation  of  Manners,’ ’  especially.  The  uses  of  slavery  in  the 
novels,  such  as  Colonel  Jacquc,  Captain  Singleton,  and  Robinson  Crusoe ,  are  not 
distinctly  humanitarian. 

43  Numbers  11  and  215  especially.  Steele  in  the  “Inkle  and  Yarico”  story 
of  Spec.  11  gives  currency  to  the  18th  century  anti-slavery  legend  so  well 
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the  most  startling  depiction  of  conditions  was  in  the  work 
of  Hans  Sloane,  who  perhaps  overdraws  the  picture  in 
certain  details : 

The  Punishments  for  Crimes  of  Slaves,  are  usually  for  Rebel¬ 
lions  burning  them,  by  nailing  them  down  on  the  ground  with 
crooked  Sticks  on  every  Limb,  and  then  applying  the  Fire  by  de¬ 
grees  from  the  Feet  and  Hands,  burning  them  gradually  up  to  the 
Head,  whereby  their  pains  are  extravagant.  For  Crimes  of  a  lesser 
Nature  Gelding,  or  chopping  off  half  of  the  Foot  with  an  Ax.  These 
Punishments  are  suffered  by  them  with  great  Constancy. 

For  running  away  they  put  Iron  Rings  of  great  weight  on  their 
Ankles,  or  Pottocks  about  their  Necks,  which  are  Iron  Rings  with 
two  long  Necks  rivetted  to  them,  or  a  Spur  in  the  Mouth. 

For  Negligence,  they  are  usually  whipt  by  the  Overseers  with 
Lance-wood  Switches,  till  they  be  bloody,  and  several  of  the 
Switches  broken,  being  first  tied  up  by  their  Hands  in  the  Mill- 
Houses.  .  .  .  The  Cicatrices  are  visible  on  their  Skins  for  ever  after ; 
and  a  Slave,  the  more  he  have  of  those,  is  the  less  valu’d. 

After  they  are  whip’d  till  they  are  Raw,  some  put  on  their 
Skins  Pepper  and  Salt  to  make  them  smart;  at  other  times  their 
Masters  will  drop  melted  Wax  on  their  Skins,  and  use  several  very 
exquisite  Torments.44 

Though  such  accounts,  accurate  or  not,  had  appeared 
previously,  not  until  the  early  eighteenth  century  did  they 

studied  in  L.  M.  Price’s  Inkle  and  Yarico  Album,  Berkeley  (Calif.),  1937.  Mr. 
Price  does  not  trace  Steele’s  material  back  further  than  the  story  in  Ligon’s 
History  of  Barbadoes  (1657),  though,  as  G.  Chinard  has  mentioned,  in  his 
L’Amerique  et  le  Beve  Exotique  dans  la  Litterature  francaise  au  XVIIe  et  au 
XVIIIe  Siecle  (pp.  24-27),  Jean  Mocquet’s  Voyages  (1616)  has  an  illuminat¬ 
ing  variant  of  the  story  in  a  form  much  closer  to  the  original  legend.  Pope  by 
many  critics  is  supposed  to  reflect  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  ”Lo,  the  poor 
Indian”  passage  in  Epistle  One  of  the  “ Essay  on  Man.”  Yet  Pope  here 
seems  to  be  thinking  of  the  legendary  enslavement  of  the  Indians  by  the 
Spaniards,  employed  in  such  plays  as  Davenant’s  Playhouse  to  be  Let.  Pope 
does  not  properly  distinguish  between  Indian  and  Negro;  in  an  even  more  perti¬ 
nent  passage  in  “Windsor  Forest”  he  seems  entirely  unconscious  of  Negro 
slavery:  the  “ feather’d  people”  and  “ painted  chiefs”  are  not  Negroid  but, 
as  in  other  writers  of  the  time,  Indian.  Pope  is  not  strictly  anti-slavery  in 
sentiment,  as  is  Defoe  at  moments. 

44  Voyage  to  the  Islands  of  Madera,  Barbadoes,  Nieves,  S.  Christophers, 
and  Jamaica,  Vol.  I  [1707],  p.  lvii.  This  passage  is  important,  as  I  hope  to 
show  in  another  article,  in  interpreting  Mrs.  Behn’s  “  realism”  in  Oroonoko ; 
when  she  wrote,  Mrs.  Behn  probably  used  such  material,  aside  from  that  in 
Warren,  as  Bernbaum  has  shown. 
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receive  much  attention.  One  might  expect  that  benevolistic 
thinkers  like  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson  would  rationalize 
their  humanitarian  feelings  into  an  anti-slavery  philosophy. 
In  fact,  they  do  introduce  a  “romantic”  theory  which  under¬ 
mines  the  last  fragments  of  the  “classical”  or  “conquest” 
theory  of  slavery. 

Though  Shaftesbury  has  almost  nothing  to  say  of  slav¬ 
ery  itself,  he  prepares  the  way  for  Hutcheson.  He  assumes, 
as  the  basis  of  his  ethics,  that  “If  the  Love  of  doing  Good, 
be  not,  of  it-self,  a  good  and  right  Inclination;  I  know  not 
how  there  can  possibly  be  such  a  thing  as  Goodness  or 
Virtue.”*5  Such  is  the  temper  of  anti-slavery  reformers: 
Clarkson  opens  his  great  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade  by  almost  paraphrasing  Shaftesbury ’s  sen¬ 
tence. 

I  scarcely  know  of  any  subject,  the  contemplation  of  which  is 
more  pleasing  than  that  of  the  correction  or  of  the  removal  of  any 
of  the  acknowledged  evils  of  life ;  for  while  we  rejoice  to  think  that 
the  sufferings  of  our  fellow-creatures  may  have  been  thus,  in  any 
instance,  relieved,  we  must  rejoice  equally  to  think  that  our  own 
moral  condition  must  have  been  necessarily  improved  by  the 
change.46 

Thus  although  Shaftesbury  does  not  deal  directly  with 
Negro  slavery  (he  uses  the  term  “slavery”  chiefly  to  denote 
political  subservience),  he  changes  the  impulse  to  theorize 
about  slavery  to  an  impulse  to  attack  the  evil  itself. 

Hutcheson,  by  a  frontal  attack  on  the  time-hallowed 
“classical”  theories  of  slavery  by  “conquest”  and  slavery 
by  “nature,”  not  only  applies  Shaftesbury’s  benevolism 
directly  to  the  issue,  but  also  destroys  at  once  the  arguments 
that  had  been  prevalent  since  Aristotle.  In  him  the  “strong 
sense  of  pity”47  swallows  up  all  reasoning  about  “just” 
and  “unjust”  wars ;  it  is  enough  that  slavery  means  misery, 
and  that  his  philosophy  demands  a  “calm  original  deter- 

**  Characteristics  [London],  1711,  I,  p.  98. 

48  Thomas  Clarkson,  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  London, 
1808,  I,  p.  1. 

47  A  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,  London,  1755,  I,  p.  20. 
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mination  toward  the  greatest  happiness.”48  Lois  Whitney 
well  says  that  “Hutcheson  .  .  .  starts  out  with  a  clear-cut 
opposition  to  the  rationalists  .  .  .  reason  is  not  and  cannot 
[for  him]  in  the  nature  of  things  be  an  exciting  force.”49 
This  benevolent  hedonism  makes  Hutcheson  the  first  writer 
in  any  language  fully  to  apply  to  slavery  the  “romantic” 
ethics  of  pity  instead  of  the  “classical”  ethics  of  reason.50 
Locke  founds  his  ethics  on  man’s  “reason,  which  places  him 
almost  equal  to  angels”;51  Hutcheson,  in  contrast,  empha¬ 
sizes  “that  there  is  a  calm  impulse  of  the  soul  to  desire  the 
greatest  happiness  and  perfection  of  the  largest  system 
within  the  compass  of  its  knowledge.”32  Here,  then,  in  the 
Moral  Philosophy  (1734-1741),  is  the  precise  moment  when 
one  of  the  greatest  modern  evils  comes  under  the  scrutiny 
of  a  new  “romantic”  ethics. 

Though  Hutcheson  does  not  say  a  great  deal  about  slav¬ 
ery,  his  few  pronouncements  are  radical  because  they  imply 
a  whole  philosophy  of  benevolism,  as  well  as  an  acceptance 
of  natural  rights,  utilitarianism,  and  the  equality  of  man. 
Locke  in  his  treatment  of  slavery  had  at  moments  verged 
toward  all  these,  but  never  spoke  out  loud  and  bold  because 
of  his  rational,  classical  ethics. 

Indeed,  Hutcheson  accepts  the  principles  of  Locke  on 
natural  liberty  and  equality,  but  adds  to  them  a  benevolistic 
note.  Like  Locke,  Hutcheson  says 

This  state  of  natural  liberty  obtains  among  those  who  have  no 
common  superior  or  magistrate,  and  are  only  subject  to  God,  and 
the  law  of  nature.53 

In  place  of  the  social  compact,  however,  Hutcheson  offers 
the  charitable  instinct  in  man  as  a  guarantee  of  his  liberty, 
even  within  society : 

48  Moral  Philosophy,  I,  p.  101. 

49  Primitivism  and  the  Idea  of  Progress  .  .  .  ,  Baltimore,  1934,  p.  33. 

60  Cp.  footnotes  3  and  6,  above. 

61  Two  Treatises,  p.  255. 

52  Moral  Philosophy,  I,  p.  10. 

63  Ibid.,  I,  p.  283. 
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The  natural  equality  of  men  consists  chiefly  in  this,  that  these 
natural  rights  belong  equally  to  all  .  .  .  Every  one  is  a  part  of  that 
great  system,  whose  greatest  interest  is  intended  by  all  the  laws  of 
God  and  nature.  These  laws  prohibit  the  greatest  or  wisest  of  man¬ 
kind  to  inflict  any  misery  on  the  meanest,  or  to  deprive  them  of  any 
of  their  natural  rights  .  .  ,54 

Assuming  the  existence  of  this  calm  good-will  operative 
within  society,  Hutcheson  attacks  and  destroys  the  “clas¬ 
sical’’  theory  of  slavery  by  “nature”: 

Men  differ  much  from  each  other  in  wisdom,  virtue,  beauty,  and 
strength ;  but  the  lowest  of  them,  who  have  the  use  of  reason,  differ 
in  this  from  the  brutes,  that  by  fore-thought  and  reflection  they  are 
capable  of  incomparably  greater  happiness  or  misery.  .  .  .  All  men 
have  strong  desires  of  liberty  and  property,  have  notions  of  right, 
and  strong  natural  impulses  to  marriage,  families,  and  offspring, 
and  earnest  desires  of  their  safety.  ...  We  must  therefore  con¬ 
clude,  that  no  endowments,  natural  or  acquired,  can  give  a  perfect 
right  to  assume  powers  over  others,  without  their  consent. 

This  is  intended  against  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  and  some 
others  of  the  antients,  ‘That  some  men  are  naturally  slaves,  of  low 
genius  but  great  bodily  strength  for  labour.  The  natural 

sense  of  justice  and  humanity  abhors  the  thought.55 

Here  Hutcheson  applies  the  ethics  of  feeling :  men  are  per¬ 
haps  akin  in  reason,  but  more  akin  in  capacity  to  suffer 
wrong. 

Next  Hutcheson  refutes  the  “classical”  theory  of  slav¬ 
ery  by  ‘  ‘  conquest  ’  ’ : 

As  to  the  notions  of  slavery  which  obtained  among  the  Grecians 
and  Romans,  and  other  nations  of  old,  they  are  horridly  unjust. 

Note  how  the  moral  approach,  instead  of  the  rational  one 
of  Locke,  clarifies  the  issue  for  him.  He  continues : 

No  damage  done  or  crime  committed  can  change  a  rational  crea¬ 
ture  into  a  piece  of  goods  void  of  all  right,  and  incapable  of  acquir¬ 
ing  any,  or  of  receiving  any  injury  from  the  proprietor  .  .  .56 

"4  Moral  Philosophy ,  I,  p.  299. 

65  Ibid.,  I,  pp.  300-302. 

56  Cp.  the  comment  of  Rousseau  in  his  chapter  on  slavery  in  the  Social 
Contract :  “To  renounce  liberty  is  to  renounce  being  a  man,  to  surrender  the 
rights  of  humanity  and  even  its  duties.  .  .  .  Such  a  renunciation  is  incompatible 
with  man ’s  nature.  ’ 1 
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Captivity  in  war  was  almost  the  only  occasion  of  introducing 
this  slavery.  .  .  .  For  as  to  other  miseries  of  slavery,  according  to  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  customs  and  laws,  nothing  can  justify  them. 

Here,  first,  it  is  amazing  that  wise  and  civilized  nations,  abound¬ 
ing  with  sentiments  of  humanity  and  virtue  on  other  occasions,  and 
no  strangers  to  the  inconstant  fortunes  of  war,  should  ever  have 
introduced  such  cruel  custom.  .  .  .  Must  not  all  the  sentiments  of 
compassion  and  humanity,  as  well  as  reflection  upon  the  general 
interest  of  mankind,  dissuade  from  such  usage  of  captives,  even 
tho’  it  could  be  vindicated  by  some  plea  of  external  right?57 

Hutcheson  also  raises  Locke’s  issue  of  the  captives  taken 
in  a  “just”  war.  Locke  had  urged  that  only  those  who  had 
“actually  aided”  in  aggression  could  become  subject  to 
“despotical  right.”  Hutcheson  is  even  more  emphatic: 

But  suppose  captives  are  taken  by  those  who  have  a  just  cause : 
nothing  can  be  demanded  of  them  in  ordinary  cases,  but  either  by 
way  of  punishment,  and  security  against  like  offences  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  or  of  compensation  of  damage.  Now  perpetual  slavery  cannot 
be  justly  inflicted  on  the  generality  of  the  subjects  of  a  state  which 
engaged  in  the  most  injurious  wars  on  either  of  these  accounts.58 

The  most  extreme  case  allowed  by  Hutcheson  is  that  of 
the  man  who  by  “damages,”  “debts,”  or  “gross  vices”  has 
involved  himself  in  obligations  which  he  can  discharge  only 
through  enforced  labor. 

.  .  .  But,  still,  in  this  worst  condition  of  servitude,  neither  the 
criminal,  .  .  .  nor  much  less  the  debtor,  have  lost  any  of  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind  beside  that  one  to  their  own  labours.59 

Lastly,  Hutcheson  shows  that  he  is  aware  of  Negro 
slavery,  of  slavery  by  purchase.  He  attacks  the  contention 
of  the  advocates  of  colonial  slavery  that  the  Negro  is  saved 
by  being  bought  from  a  sorry  lot  in  Africa. 

Tis  further  pleaded,  that  in  some  barbarous  nations,  unless 
the  captives  were  bought  for  slaves  they  would  all  be  murthered. 
They  therefore  owe  their  lives,  and  all  they  can  do,  to  their  pur¬ 
chasers;  and  so  do  their  children  who  would  not  otherways  have 
come  into  life.  But  this  whole  plea  is  no  more  than  that  of  the 

57  Hor.  Phil.,  II,  pp.  202-203. 

58  Ibid.,  II,  p.  204. 

50  Ibid.,  II,  p.  201. 
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negotium  utile  gestum,  to  which  any  civilized  nation  is  bound  by 
humanity.  .  .  .  Strange,  that  in  any  nation  where  a  sense  of  liberty 
prevails,  where  the  Christian '  religion  is  professed,  custom  and 
high  prospects  of  gain  can  so  stupifv  the  consciences  of  men,  and 
all  sense  of  natural  justice,  that  they  can  hear  such  computations 
made  about  the  value  of  their  fellow-men,  and  their  liberty,  without 
abhorrence  and  indignation!60 

Thus,  throughout,  Hutcheson’s  attack  on  slavery  is  an 
embodiment  of  his  belief  that  benevolence  is  “in  some  de¬ 
gree  extended  to  all  Mankind,  where  there  is  no  interfering 
Interest,  which  from  Self-Love  may  obstruct  it.”61 

When  we  see  or  know  the  pain,  distress,  or  misery  of  any  kind 
which  another  suffers,  we  feel  a  strong  sense  of  pity,  and  a  great 
proneness  to  relieve,  where  no  contrary  passion  with-holds  us.62 

Such  benevolism  itself  dissolves  in  a  utilitarian  ethics  of 
“enlightened  self-interest,”  which  implies  that  one  should 
love  his  neighbor  as  himself — for  his  own  sake.  Hutcheson 
remarks  that  the  disposition  which  is  “most  excellent,  and 
naturally  gains  the  highest  approbation,  is  the  calm,  stable, 
universal  good-will  to  all,  or  the  most  extensive  benevo¬ 
lence.  ’  ’63  Here  is  the  humanitarian  answer  to  Locke  and  the 
“classical”  theorists;  what  is  good  for  the  greatest  number 
is  good  for  the  individual. 

Combined  with  the  revived  religious  consciousness  which 
evangelicalism  was  to  furnish,  and  with  the  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  brutality  of  the  slave-trade,  this  benevo- 
listic  philosophy  was  to  effect  a  great  agitation  and  even¬ 
tual  abolition.  Montesquieu  launches  in  France  his  ironic 
attack,64  and  Hartley  in  England  bulwarks  anti-slavery 
sentiment  by  proclaiming  that 

Since  benevolence  is  now  proved  to  be  a  primary  pursuit,  it 
follows,  that  we  are  to  direct  every  action  so  as  to  produce  the  great- 

60  Moral  Philosophy,  II,  pp.  84-85. 

61  An  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  Second 
Edition,  London,  1726,  p.  159. 

62  Mor.  Phil.,  I,  pp.  19-20. 

^Ibid.,  I,  p.  69. 

64  See  Jameson,  op.  cit.,  Part  II. 
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est  happiness,  and  the  least  misery,  in  onr  power.  This  is  the  rule  of 
social  behaviour,  which  universal  unlimited  benevolence  inculcates.65 

Although  George  Berkeley  owns  slaves  on  his  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  estate,  and  although  David  Hume  suspects  “the  Ne¬ 
groes  to  be  naturally  inferior  to  the  Whites,”66  increasingly 
travellers  like  John  Atkins  inform  England  that 


To  remove  Negroes  .  .  .  from  their  Homes  and  Friends  ...  to 
a  strange  Country,  People,  and  Language,  must  be  highly  offending 
against  the  Laws  of  natural  Justice  and  Humanity;  and  especially 
when  this  change  is  to  hard  Labour,  corporal  Punishment,  and  for 
Masters  they  wish  at  the  D - 1.67 


Wesley,  inspired  by  American  agitators,  takes  up  the 
cause  together  with  the  benevolists,  and  the  “philosopher” 
Condorget  cries  to  the  Negroes,  “Quoique  je  ne  sois  pas  de 
la  meme  couleur  que  vous,  je  vous  ai  toujours  regarde 
comme  mes  freres.”68  Behind  this  sundry  anti-slavery  ac¬ 
tivity  lies  a  revolution  in  ethics:  the  modern  attitude  on 
slavery  originates  in  Hutcheson’s  humanitarian  attack  on 
Aristotle. 

Wylie  Sypher 


Simmons  College 


06  Observations,  Sixth  Edition,  London,  1834,  p.  505. 

66  ‘ 1  Of  National  Characters,  ’  ’  Philosophical  Works,  Boston  and  Edinburgh, 
1854,  III,  p.  228. 

07  Voyage  to  Guinea,  Brasil,  and  the  West  Indies,  London,  1735,  pp.  177- 

178. 

68  ‘ ‘ Reflexions  sur  PEsclavage  des  Negres,”  Oeuvres  Completes,  Brunswick 
et  Paris,  1804,  XI,  p.  85. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  BIOLOGY 

OF  DR.  ERNEST  E.  JUST 


For  the  various  philosophical  schools  of  evolutionary 
naturalism  there  is  a  profound  message  in  the  recent  book 
of  Dr.  Ernest  E.  Just,  “The  Biology  of  the  Cell  Surface .” 
The  author  is  a  naturalist  of  naturalists ;  for  years  he  has 
sought  to  validate  by  scientific  experiment  the  purely  natu¬ 
ralistic  relationship  of  the  living  to  the  non-living.  Some 
have  regarded  him  as  “that  living  being  who  has  most 
closely  approximated  an  artificial  creation  of  life.” 

The  major  thesis  of  the  author  is  that  the  most  tangible 
expression  of  life  to  the  mental  equipment  of  man  is  that 
outermost  layer  of  the  cell  surface,  the  ectoplasm,  and  not 
an  assumed  “bio gen-molecule,”  “protein,”  or  “ultra- 
mechanical,”  static  “gene-molecule.”1  From  this  most  con¬ 
crete  expression  of  life  processes  he  advances  his  theories 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  living  from  the  non-living,  the 
first  form  of  the  living,  the  mutual  adaptability  of  organism 
and  environment,  the  cause  of  evolution,  the  evolution  of 
plant  and  animal  existence,  the  origin  of  the  brain,  the  sense 
organs,  and  of  thought  as  the  “activity  of  the  brain.” 

The  author  is  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind.  He  is  as  cautious  as  the  Kant  of  the  “Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,”  seeking  only  an  explanation  of  life  within 
bounds  of  man’s  powers  of  experiment  and  description. 
However,  there  is  a  note  of  metaphysics  suggesting  Alex¬ 
ander’s  “Space,  Time  and  Deity”  in  such  a  statement  as: 

Life  is  exquisitely  a  time-thing  like  music,  and  beyond  the  plane 
of  life  out  of  infinite  time  may  have  come  that  harmony  of  motion 
which  endowed  the  combination  of  compounds  with  life.”2 

1  Just,  E.  E.,  Biology  of  the  Cell  Surface,  P.  Blakiston’s  Son  and  Co.,  Inc., 
1939,  pp.  5-7. 

2  Ihid.,  p.  2. 
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Yet  a  passion  for  exactitude  keeps  him  from  this  ontology 
of  the  relativity  metaphysicists.  He  says : 

“It  may  be  that  life  can  never  be  written  as  a  formula  because  it 
may  be  a  physics  and  chemistry  in  a  new  dimension  which,  though 
superimposed  upon  the  now  known  physics  and  chemistry,  lies  in 
an  infinity  which  the  human  mind  can  not  ever  embrace — as  a  tone 
which  theoretically  we  know  exists  but  which  the  human  ear  can 
never  hear.  J  ’3 

But,  he  this  as  it  may,  life  is  “contiguous  to  the  non-living 
world,”  expresses  itself  in  the  organization  of  non-living 
matter,  and  the  quest  for  its  most  concrete  expression  in  this 
contiguity  is  a  valid  one. 

The  physico-chemical  school  of  biologists  led  by  Jacques 
Loeb  have  attempted  to  treat  life  as  a  purely  mechanical 
thing,  analyzing  it  into  ultimate  particles  which,  when  me¬ 
chanically  juxtaposed,  explain  all  activity  of  the  living 
organism.  Such  a  method  fails  utterly  to  find  life  for  the 
following  reasons :  Analysis  destroys  the  living  and  shows 
only  a  conglomerate  of  parts;  the  concepts  of  physics  are 
not  final,  as  Whitman  recognized  long  before  the  advent  of 
relativity  and  the  quantum  theory;  the  mechanist  super¬ 
imposes  his  machine  upon  life  and  does  not  “explain  the 
naturally  occurring  phenomena”  in  a  descriptive  way;  the 
fact  of  “organization”  raises  life  above  the  level  of  the  non¬ 
living  and  into  an  intricate  time-pattern  unsolvable  by 
quantitative  methods. 

Against  the  old  argument  that  life  resides  in  a  “hiogen- 
molecule”  it  is  merely  stated  that  chemistry  has  revealed  no 
such  “life-molecule.”  To  those  who  say  that  living  matter 
is  composed  of  proteins,  carbohydrates  and  lipins  together 
with  water,  electrolytes,  and  gases  it  is  asked  how  do  all  of 
these  combine  to  form  a  single  molecule.  For  those  think¬ 
ers  who,  like  Dr.  Edgar  Singer  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  are  sympathetic  toward  the  view  that  life  resides  in 
protein,  carbohydrates  or  fats  there  exists  the  problem  of 
showing  “how  anyone  of  these  exists  in  living  matter  as  in 

3  Just,  op.  cit.,  p.  3. 
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isolation .”  It  is  further  suggested  that  the  organic  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  living  substance  may  be  “merely  end- 
products  of  something  in  the  living.”  Finally  it  is  asserted 
that  if  the  biogen-molecule  depends  on  a  certain  milieu  then 
there  is  need  for  the  postulate  that  the  life-molecule  is 
totally  unlike  molecules  with  which  science  has  to  do.  If  by 
biogen-molecule  is  meant  a  non-physical  postulate  then  it 
defeats  its  own  purpose. 

Most  important  is  the  contention  that  the  gene  is  an 
ultra-mechanical  and  rigorously  bound  concept.  The  gene 
is  not  the  fundamental  living  unit.  As  contained  in  the 
chromatin-granule  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  “chroma¬ 
tin  is  elaborated  out  of  cytoplasm  but  no  data  exist  to  show 
that  chromatin  builds  up  cytoplasm.”  The  gene  is  not  an 
“individuality,”  for  it  is  incapable  of  self -maintenance,  it 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon,  the  cellular  matrix  in  which  it 
lies ;  and  too,  “it  never  stands  apart  from  other  genes  in  the 
same  chromosomes — it  acts  not  singly  hut  as  part  of  the 
chromosome-structure  and  of  the  whole  chromosome-garni¬ 
ture.” 

Though  Dr.  Just  advances  other  arguments  for  his  the¬ 
ory  of  “genetic  restriction,”  i.  e.  generally  a  subordination 
of  the  gene  to  the  cytoplasm  in  life  activities,  yet  those  above 
are  most  important  scientifically  and  philosophically.  This 
is  especially  true  for  Whitehead’s  criticism  of  the  gene 
theory  of  heredity  in  his  Nature  and  Life.  Professor  White- 
head  contends  that  the  theory  of  genes  conceived  as  “deter¬ 
minants  of  heredity”  is  an  application  of  the  static  concepts 
of  the  old  physics  to  physiology;  that  the  gene  is  no  self- 
maintaining  individuality  and  is  most  probably  acted  upon 
by  environmental  and  organismic  factors. 

“The  analogy  of  the  old  concept  of  matter  sometimes  leads  them 
to  ignore  the  influence  of  the  particular  animal  body  in  which  they 
are  functioning.  They  presuppose  that  a  pellet  of  matter  remains 
in  all  respects  self-identical  whatever  be  its  changes  of  environment. 
So  far  as  modern  physics  is  concerned,  such  characteristics  may, 
or  may  not,  effect  changes  in  the  ‘  genes, 1  changes  which  are  im~ 
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portant  in  certain  respects,  though  not  in  others.  Thus,  no  a  priori 
argument  as  to  the  inheritance  of  characters  can  be  drawn  from  the 
mere  doctrine  of  ‘  genes.  ’  In  fact,  recently,  physiologists  have  found 
that  ‘genes’  are  modified  in  some  respect  by  their  environment.”4 

Though  Dr.  Just  would  frown  upon  the  concepts  of  both 
the  old  and  the  “new  physics ”  as  adequate  for  the  com- 
pletest  explanation  of  biological  data,  still  he  agrees  with 
and  gives  concrete  substantiation  to  Whitehead’s  supposi¬ 
tion  of  organismic  effects  upon  the  gene.  Whitehead’s 
argument,  however,  is  hypothetical;  it  merely  states  that 
“the  particular  animal  body  in  which  they  (the  genes)  are 
functioning”  has  been  ignored  as  a  power  affecting  the 
genes;  it  adds  to  this  conclusions  drawn  from  the  experi¬ 
ment  which  proposes  to  alter  the  genes  by  passing  X-rays 
through  the  chromosomes.  Dr.  Just  in  a  measure  agrees 
with  Whitehead.  He,  too,  believes  that  too  much  attention 
has  been  given  the  gene  and  too  little  other  factors  in  the 
organism  which  affect  the  gene.  He  says : 

“Because  of  the  rapid  rise  of  genetics,  hegemony  in  the  proto¬ 
plasmic  organization  has  been  ascribed  to  the  chromosomal  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  nucleus  and  the  cytoplasm  has  been  subordinated  as 
though  it  be  a  mere  protective  and  nutritive  shell.  ’  ’5 

That  the  gene  and  all  nuclear  substance  of  the  protoplasmic 
organization  derive  their  potencies  from  the  cytoplasm, 
generally,  and  the  ectoplasm,  particularly,  is  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  argument  of  “The  Biology  of  the  Cell  Surface  ”  The 
genes  are  definitely  affected  by  other  factors  in  the  organ¬ 
ism,  namely,  the  cytoplasm  and  its  outermost  layer,  the 
ectoplasm.  The  following  citation  bears  out  this  conclusion : 

“More  specifically  for  the  animal  egg,  without  the  ectoplasm  fertil¬ 
ization  can  not  take  place,  ...  in  both  fertilization  and  partheno¬ 
genesis  the  response  of  the  ectoplasm  to  the  inciting  means  for 
development  is  prognostic  for  the  quality  of  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  ;  ...  in  cell-division  the  ectoplasm  initiates  the  event  by  regu¬ 
lating  the  movements  within  the  cytoplasm  and  ...  by  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  its  structure  and  relocalization  of  its  activity,  it  establishes 

4  Whitehead,  A.  N.,  Nature  and  Life,  pp.  13,  14. 

6  Just,  E.  E.,  Biology  of  the  Cell  Surface,  p.  8. 
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new  cell  surface ;  and  .  .  .  during  differentiation  the  ectoplasm  in¬ 
creases  in  amount  and  reveals  a  different  activity.  This  behavior 
of  the  ectoplasm  was  shown  to  be  one  causative  factor  in  differentia¬ 
tion  of  development,  the  other  being  the  building  up  of  nuclear  ma¬ 
terial  out  of  cytoplasm.  Thus  the  reactions  underlying  both  differ¬ 
entiation  and  heredity  were  shown  to  be  under  the  domination  of 
cytoplasmic  reactions,  resulting  from  an  interplay  of  both  ecto¬ 
plasm  and  nucleus  with  the  cytoplasm.”6 

Since  life  is  not  found  in  any  such  unit  as  the  biogen- 
molecule,  protein,  the  gene-molecule  or  the  chromatic- 
granule,  the  two  questions  remain :  What  is  life  and  where 
does  one  find  its  most  tangible  expression?  With  “units” 
disposed  of,  life  must  be  sought  in  the  “organization” 
wherein  life  is  at  least  “contiguous  to  the  non-living.”  This 
leads  obviously  to  the  protoplasmic  organization  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  cell  and  as  already  stated  to  the  ectoplasm.  The  ecto¬ 
plasm  is  the  most  concrete  expression  of  the  life-process.7 
First  of  all,  it  is  found  in  all  cells,  of  unicellular,  and  multi¬ 
cellular  animals.  In  the  fundamental  functions  of  living 
protoplasm,  conduction,  contraction,  respiration  and  nutri¬ 
tion  its  role  is  commanding.  “The  primordial  contraction, 
that  exhibited  by  the  egg  or  protozoon  cell,  involves  the  cell 
interior  to  a  secondary  degree  only.  .The  cilia  of  ciliated 
Protozoa  are  ectoplasmic  structures.”  Muscle  contraction 
in  the  highest  organisms  is  an  activity  of  cell  surface. 
“Conduction,  the  transfer  of  the  effect  of  a  stimulus,  is 
ectoplasmic,”  as,  for  example,  in  the  fertilization  of  the  egg. 
Likewise,  with  tissues  highly  endowed  with  conductivity,  as 
also  in  the  highly  contractile,  the  predominating  character¬ 
istic  is  relatively  large  surface  area.  “In  the  nerve  cell, 
conduction  travels  over  the  nerve  fibre  (ectoplasmic  pro¬ 
longation)  and  is  transferred  by  means  of  ectoplasm  from 
one  unit  to  another.”  Ectoplasm,  not  the  nucleus,  is  the 
seat  of  cellular  oxidation.  “The  human  red  blood  corpuscle 
is  pre-eminently  an  oxygen-carrier ;  it  has  no  nucleus.  If 
there  be  evidence  of  increased  accumulation  of  oxygen  in 

6  Just,  op.  cit.,  p.  362. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  363. 
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the  region  of  the  nucleus  of  a  cell  this  more  likely  is  caused 
by  the  presence  of  the  nuclear  membrane  rather  than  by 
nuclear  substance.”  In  higher  organisms,  such  as  the  ver¬ 
tebrates,  the  cells  which  take  up  oxygen  are  rich  in  surface 
— as  cells  of  the  gulls  in  aquatic  and  of  lungs  in  terrestrial 
animals. 

Now  that  it  is  known  that  ectoplasm  is  the  most  concrete 
organization  of  the  living  accessible  to  the  mental  equip¬ 
ment  of  man  all  truly  scientific  speculations  concerning  life 
origins  as  well  as  the  cause  of  evolution  must  take  this  as 
their  starting  point.  Man  can  know  no  more  about  life  than 
life  reveals  in  her  most  complete  manifestation.  Dr.  Just 
will  not  yield  to  the  philosopher’s  “Will  to  Believe”;  he 
makes  no  appeal  to  a  mystical  elan  vital ,  Vervollkomnungs- 
prinzip,  or  originative  impulse ;  he  is  completely  silent 
about  God  and  is  swept  by  no  such  extravagances  of  wishful 
thinking  as  C.  Lloyd  Morgan’s  “  super -personal  phyloge¬ 
netic  entelechy.”  Life  is  a  level  of  reality  above  the  non¬ 
living  and  has  emerged  from  the  former  by  virtue  of  a 
peculiar  “organization”  of  the  physico-chemical  constitu¬ 
ency  of  the  non-living.  It  is  “the  evolutionary  product  of 
organization,”  a  new  sphere  of  being  possessing  qualities 
not  predictable  by  analysis  of  the  preceding  sphere.  There 
is  no  real  break  between  nature  as  corpuscular  and  as  eon- 
tinous.  We  pass  from  electron  to  atom,  from  atom  to  mole¬ 
cule,  from  molecule  to  compound,  and  from  compound  in 
association  to  living  matter.  “Whether  we  study  atoms  or 
stars  or  that  form  of  matter  known  as  living  we  must  always 
reckon  with  inter-relation.”  This  primitive  environment 
from  which  life  emerged  consisted  of  chemical  compounds 
mainly  “gases  and  electrolytes  affected  by  temperatures.” 
This  phenomenon,  though  natural,  was  “ harmonious for 
life-processes  as  manifested  in  the  cytoplasm  and  more 
specifically  the  ectoplasm,  are  orderly. 

The  primordial  product  of  this  environmental  change 
was  not  the  now  existing  protozoon,  but  “a  simpler  unicel¬ 
lular  structure  than  the  protozoa”  “for  evolution  has  taken 
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place  among  the  protozoa  themselves.”  As  emergent  from 
this  environment  and  as  -even  today  contiguous  and  con¬ 
tinuous  with  it  the  environment  has  conditioned  life’s  ac¬ 
tivity,  its  “ reactions  or  responses  to  environment.”  The 
organism  and  environment  “ form  together  one  inter-acting 
system.”  The  organism  cannot  build  up  protoplasm 
through  internal  change  unless  “ environment  plays  a  part 
in  yielding  up  the  raw  material  for  these  changes  and  set¬ 
ting  the  conditions  for  the  reactions  in  the  living  matter.” 
Life  is  not  so  much  a  struggle  against  environment  as  it  is  a 
mutual  adaptation  of  organism  and  environment.  The 
primitive  protoplasm  early  differentiated  into  a  nuclear, 
and  an  outer  cytoplasmic  mass  composed  of  endoplasm  and 
ectoplasm  and  its  interaction  with  the  physico-chemical 
environment  set  the  stage  for  the  evolutionary  process. 
Life  has  emerged  out  of  non-life,  and  a  cosmic  tension  be¬ 
tween  the  two  members  of  the  same  unit  has  initiated  and 
now  sustains  the  ‘ 4 drama”  of  evolution.  The  primary  point 
of  contact  between  the  living  and  its  environment  is  ob¬ 
viously  the  outermost  layer  of  the  original  protoplasmic- 
mass,  the  ECTOPLASM.  Changes  in  the  structure  and 
behavior  of  the  ectoplasm  have  determined  the  evolution  of 
plant  and  animal  existence,  of  species,  of  the  brain  and  the 
sense  organs. 

It  has  been  indicated  above  that  the  three  fundamental 
life-processes,  contraction,  conduction  and  respiration,  are 
ectoplasmically  determined.  Since  it  is  on  the  side  of  nerv¬ 
ous  tissue  (all  nerve  endings  are  ectoplasmic)  that  animals 
and  plants  differ  most — the  evolution  of  plant  and  animal 
existence  from  the  primitive  protoplasm  “we  may  suppose 
came  about  through  the  higher  development  of  contraction 
and  of  conduction  by  that  form  which  evolved  as  animal.  A 
deviation  or  less  emphasis  on  these  brought  plants  as  such 
into  being.  Likewise,  respiration  may  have  determined  the 
difference  between  animal  and  plant-nutrition. 

‘That  is,  those  primordial  individuals  possessing  most  rapid  rates 
of  oxygen-consumption  tended  to  oxidize  themselves,  or  as  can- 
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nibals,  their  like.  Some,  because  of  lesser  intake  of  oxygen,  tended 
to  accumulate  CO2  and  thus  developed  photosynthetic  power  as  a 
means  of  protection.  With  this  went  also  the  building  up  from  CO2 
and  water  of  carbohydrate  polymers,  including  cellulose.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  cellulose  determined  the  disposition  of  the  cytoplasm  found 
in  higher  plants — that  is,  a  cytoplasm  of  peripheral  location  en¬ 
closing  a  vacuome.  ’8 

The  development  of  animals  was  contingent  upon  “ the 
degree  to  which  ectoplasmic  behavior ,  its  faculty  for  con¬ 
traction  and  conduction ,  developed.” 

*  ‘  The  greater  became  these  two  forms  of  behavior,  the  more  impera¬ 
tive  became  the  need  of  exquisite  means  for  respiratory-exchange. 
Respiration,  according  to  our  assumption,  played  a  part  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  difference  between  animal-  and  plant-nutrition.  Animal 
nutrition  advanced  showing  progressively  increased  utilization  of 
large  surface-areas  for  the  play  of  reaction — in  digestion  and  for 
absorption  of  the  digested  end-products.  With  this  evolved  in  in¬ 
creasing  complexity  a  circulating  system  which  gained  steadily  in 
structural  perfection  whilst  its  correlation  with  the  respiration-sys¬ 
tem  increased;  and  a  more  exact  integration  by  nerves  and  finally 
bv  internal  secretions  arose.  ’  ’9 

Changes  “in  the  structure  and  behavior  of  ectoplasm ” 
may  also  account  for  “ the  origin  of  species.”10 

“As  I  see  it,  the  most  valid  criterion  for  determining  that  animals 
of  a  genus  belong  to  the  same  species  is  the  capacity  of  normal  fer¬ 
tilization  and  the  production  of  fertile  offspring.  As  has  been 
abundantly  shown,  fertilization  of  an  egg  by  a  foreign  spermatozoon 
is  only  possible  if  the  ectoplasm  has  been  debased.  The  unimpaired 
ectoplasm  is  a  barrier  to  fertilization  by  non-specific  spermatozoa.  ’  ’ 

The  ectoplasm  has  great  importance  in  the  development 
of  the  brain.  It  is  the  boundary  “that  controls  the  integra¬ 
tion  between  the  living  cell  and  all  else  external  to  it.” 

“If  we  trace  the  development  of  the  brain  in  higher  animals,  in¬ 
cluding  man,  we  find  that  always  it  arises  from  ectoderm  cells,  those 
cells  that  possess  most  ectoplasm.  The  whole  nervous  system  arises 
in  animals  always  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  embryo;  only  later 
in  development  does  it  become  enclosed  within  the  body  by  other 
cells.  Then  the  functions  of  the  brain  represent  highly  developed 

8  Just,  op„  cit.,  pp.  359-60. 

®  Ibid.,  p.  360. 

10  Ibid.,  pp.  360-61. 
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general  properties  of  primitive  ectoplasm.  The  brain  can  not  be 
fully  appreciated  unless  we  bear  this  in  mind.  As  with  brain,  so 
with  sense  organs.  ’ 711 

In  the  light  of  the  theory  of  ectoplasmic  primacy  Dr. 
Just  sets  forth  finally  three  additional  principles  of  great 
significance  for  contemporary  thought  and  life.  They  are 
briefly :  The  continuous  interdependence  and  mutual  adapta¬ 
bility  of  organism  and  environment;  the  conception  of  “ the 
activity  of  the  brain ”  as  “a  manifestation  of  ectoplasmic 
properties  which  may  be  regarded  as  having  evolved  from 
primitive  ectoplasmic  relation  to  the  outside  world;”  the 
conception  of  “the  egg  cell  as  a  universe”  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  association  or  “ oneness ”  of  aesthetic  and  scientific 
knowledge.  The  first  shows  an  anti-Darwinian  strain  in  the 
author.  The  opposition  of  man  and  the  universe  or  the 
Prometheus  “ complex ”  of  the  Western  cosmologists  be¬ 
came  in  Darwin  the  “ struggle  for  existence  .”  This  “strug¬ 
gle”  factor  has  become  dominant  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
pragmatists.  It  is  conceded  that  they  preach  interaction  of 
individual  and  environment,  but  the  “problem”  psychosis 
is  so  deep-rooted  in  pragmatism  that  its  message  of  the 
social  and  cosmic  significances  of  the  problem  is  often  lost. 
Over-emphasis  upon  individual  effort  and  attainment  re¬ 
sult.  T.  S.  Eliot  and  other  thinkers  have  cited  Mussolini  as 
a  constant  reader  of  William  James.  There  has  been  a 
Pragmatic  Revolt  in  Modern  Politics.  The  over-emphasis 
of  the  practical  and  the  minimizing  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
knowledge  must  also  be  placed  at  the  door  of  the  prag¬ 
matists.  In  their  philosophy  of  education,  for  example,  life 
conceived  in  terms  of  struggle  over-stresses  science  and 
vocational  training;  hence  the  student  misses  what  White- 
head  calls  “the  infinite  variety  of  vivid  values.” 

The  thought  that  problems  of  “the  activity  of  the  brain” 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  properties  of  the  ectoplasm  gives 
some  hope  of  an  experimental  way  out  of  the  theoretic  con- 


11  Just,  op.  cit.,  p.  366. 
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fusion  of  contemporary  psychology.  Likewise  psycho¬ 
analysts  and  palaepsychologists  may  find  an  objective  basis 
for  their  “Super-Ego,”  “unconscious  gestalten,”  “  eng  ram 
patterns,”  and  “phyletic  memories”  e.  g. 

“Our  minds  encompass  planetary  movements,  mark  out  geological 
eras,  resolve  matter  into  its  constituent  electrons,  because  our  men¬ 
tality  is  the  transcendental  expression  of  the  age-old  integration 
between  ectoplasm  and  non-living  world.”12 

That  the  contemporary  world  is  prosaic  to  extreme  is 
now  a  common  criticism.  Modern  man  finds  a  dank,  halogen 
compound  in  that  sea-foam  which  emitted  for  the  Greeks  a 
goddess  of  beauty.  But  true  science  does  not  crush  art; 
just  as  the  “simple  faith”  of  Einstein  enables  him  to  revere 
a  god;  just  as  J.  Y.  Simpson  beholds  a  “ Nature :  Cosmic, 
Human  and  Divine,”  so  Dr.  Just  sees  in  the  egg  cell  “the 
majesty  and  beauty  which  match  the  vast  wonder  of  the 
world  outside  of  us.”  Art  is  not  an  imperfect  conception  of 
that  wdiich  science  perfects;  the  true  meaning  of  poetic 
language  is  not  an  algebraic  formula.  The  aesthetic  experi¬ 
ence  is  an  immediate  “feeling,”  an  immediate  response  of 
the  ectoplasm  to  the  “majesty”  and  “harmony”  of  its  pri¬ 
mordial  home.  “We  feel  the  beauty  of  Nature  because  we 
are  part  of  Nature  and  because  we  know  that  however  much 
in  our  separate  domains  we  abstract  from  the  unity  of  Na¬ 
ture,  this  unity  remains.” 

W.  T.  Fontaine 

Southern  University 

12  Just,  op.  cit.,  p.  367. 


THE  LADY  MICO  CHARITY  SCHOOLS  IN  THE 
BRITISH  WEST  INDIES,  1835-1842 


Eighteenth  century  British  humanitarianism  was  pri¬ 
marily  the  product  of  an  intense  religious  revival  working 
in  a  national  mood  of  tolerance  and  goodwill.  Religious 
ardor  no  longer  caused  violent  sectarian  conflict,  as  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  but,  in  many  instances,  brought  An¬ 
glican  and  dissenter  together  in  religious  and  reform  ac¬ 
tivities.  As  an  example,  the  London  Missionary  Society 
was  founded  in  1795  by  men  from  Church  and  Chapel.  But, 
in  time,  individual  churches  established  their  own  mission¬ 
ary  societies  and  withdrew  their  support  until  the  London 
became  wholly  Congregational.  In  short,  cooperative  in¬ 
terdenominational  work  was  still  constantly  affected  by  de¬ 
nominational  independence. 

Elementary  education,  in  its  early  stages,  practically 
grew  out  of  the  religious  revival  and  naturally  was  subject 
to  the  pull  both  of  sectarian  cooperation  and  of  Anglican 
aloofness.  Should  this  education  of  the  masses  be  a  re¬ 
ligious  cooperative  enterprise,  or  be  conducted  by  indi¬ 
vidual  churches,  or  should  the  State  itself  take  over  the 
education  of  the  young  completely?  The  last  view  was 
held  by  the  Philosophical  Radicals,  Bentham  and  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  who  saw  clearly  that,  in  the  new  age  of  revolutions 
in  industry  and  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  of  startling  in¬ 
creases  in  population,  the  old  England,  a  loosely  knit  as¬ 
sociation  of  local  communities,  would  have  to  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  modern  state.  A  key  problem  was  the  effi¬ 
cient  management  of  schools.  Although  unable  to  make 
all  of  their  plans  prevail,  the  Benthamites  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  securing,  by  slow  degrees,  a  trained  body  of 
teachers  and  inspectors. 

These  introductory  considerations  are  peculiarly  ap- 
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propriate  to  an  analysis  of  the  Lady  Mico  Charity,1  whose 
work  was  crippled  by  the  resurging  tide  of  vigorous  de- 
nominationalism,  in  the  years  of  the  Oxford  Movement 
in  the  1830 ’s  and  1840’s.  The  Anglicans  with  their  school 
system,  of  which  Codrington  College  in  Barbados  was  a 
notable  overseas  experiment,  had,  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  established  Church  Society  schools  in  Great  Britain, 
attended  by  such  humble  folk  as  are  portrayed  by  the  char¬ 
acters  in  Dickens,  in  the  still  relatively  illiterate  mid-nine¬ 
teenth  century  day,  when  half  the  adults  were  “markers” 
and  less  than  half  signers  of  their  names.  Some  of  these 
Dickens  characters,  Charley  Hexam,  Pip  and  others  had 
studied  in  the  Society’s  schools.  But  in  the  plantation 
colonies  of  the  tropics,  as  well  as  in  the  farm  colonies  of 
the  temperate  zones,  dissenters  were  always  powerful.  In 
the  West  Indies,  Moravians,  United  Brethren,  Wesleyans, 
Baptists,  and  others  worked  with  great  devotion  and  with 
success  for  the  Christianization  and  the  education  of  the 
Negro.  Briefly,  the  religious  heterodoxy  of  Great  Britain 
had  been  transferred  to  the  Caribbean  before  the  Lady 
Mico  Charity  entered  the  field  in  1835. 

The  interdenominational  program  of  the  Mico  Charity 
trustees  was  well  expressed  by  one  of  them,  Dr.  Stephen 
Lushington,  himself  an  Anglican  and  noted  worker  in 
many  reforms  besides  anti-slavery.  On  August  1,  1838, 

1  This  study  of  the  Lady  Mico  Oharity  has  been  based  almost  entirely 
upon  the  Reports  and  Letters  written  by  the  Mico  teachers  in  the  West  Indies 
and  British  Guiana  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Charity  in  England.  There  mate¬ 
rials,  which  were  found  in  the  possession  of  the  Anti-Slavery  and  Aborigines 
Protection  Society  in  London,  are  Letters  from  Jamaica  and  Caymanas,  Trini¬ 
dad,  Barbados,  Lucia,  British  Guiana,  and  Dominica,  covering  the  years 
1836  to  1842;  the  Reports  from  the  Superintendents,  1835  to  1842,  and  the 
Government  Papers  of  the  same  dates.  For  an  earlier  study,  based  primarily 
on  the  records  of  the  Anti-Slavery  and  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  relating 
not  to  the  West  Indies  but  to  the  United  States,  see  Annie  H.  Abel  and  Frank 
J.  Klingberg,  A  Side-Light  on  Anglo-American  Relations ,  1839-1858 ,  Fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Correspondence  of  Lewis  Tappan  and  Others  with  the  British  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society.  The  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life 
and  History.  407  pp.  Washington,  D.  C.,  1927. 
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he  expressed  the  fervor  of  his  group,  as  he  explained  the 
plan  of  conveying  instruction  without  regard  to  any  re¬ 
ligious  persuasion:  “I  have  the  satisfaction  of  telling  you 
that  after  being  two  or  three  years  at  work,  no  member 
of  any  religious  persuasion,  either  Catholic,  Dissenter,  or 
any  other,  has  found  fault  with  the  system  we  have  adopt¬ 
ed.  Such  has  been  the  confidence  of  the  Government  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  Society  has  been  conducted,  that 
last  year  a  parliamentary  grant  placed  in  our  hands  no 
less  a  sum  than  £18,000,  and  in  no  less  than  eight  or  ten 
principal  islands,  schools  have  been  established,  with  every 
prospect  of  complete  and  ultimate  success.”2 

In  this  experiment,  the  positive  expectancy  of  making 
the  Negro  into  a  free  peasant,  proprietor  of  his  own  land, 
and  educated  by  the  same  method  employed  for  the  lower 
classes  in  England,  were  expressed  by  the  Baptist,  Wil¬ 
liam  Knibb,  writing  to  Joseph  Sturge  in  September,  1839, 
4 ‘It  is  a  glorious  triumph  of  Christianity.  The  unsettled 
African  by  his  calm  propriety  of  conduct  fully  vindicated 
his  claim  to  be  a  man  and  by  his  noble  behavior  has  falsi¬ 
fied  his  dastardly  accusers.  It  may  be  that  a  few  pounds 
less  of  sugar  are  made,  but  what  matters  this.  .  .  .  ?  We 
have  the  germ  of  a  noble  free  peasantry,  and  I  assure  you, 
that,  to  assist  them  in  the  attainment  of  their  civil  and 
religious  liberties,  is  to  me  a  source  of  pleasure  only  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  proclaiming  that  mercy  by  which  they  are 
freed  forever.”3 

He  reported  further  that  in  Jamaica  .  .  .  “  there  is  no 
police,- — there  are  I  think,  eight  constables  in  Trelawney, 
with  a  population  of  40,000  persons, — no  militia,  jails  and 
workhouses  nearly  empty,  vagrancy  and  pauperism  un¬ 
known.”4  The  church  attendance  was  good,  the  estab- 

2  Letterwritten  by  Dr.  Lushington,  dated  August  1,  1838,  Birmingham, 
in  British  Emancipator ,  August  22,  1838,  XXV,  p.  146. 

8  Rev.  William  Knibb  to  Joseph  Sturge,  September  14,  and  October  2, 
1839,  Jamaica,  in  British  Emancipator ,  59,  p.  322,  December  11,  1839. 

*Ibid. 
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lished  church  schools  were  tuition  free,  and  hence  he  said, 
it  was  difficult  for  the  other  schools  to  collect  money.  How¬ 
ever,  the  population  was  still  ignorant,  the  teachers  in¬ 
ferior,  but  the  natives  were  developing  a  talent  for  teach¬ 
ing. 

Freedom  was  but  a  first  instalment  of  the  long  term 
program  of  emancipation  as  planned  by  such  men  as  T.  F. 
Buxton,  Joseph  Sturge,  and  Lushington.  Emancipation, 
succeeded  by  apprenticeship,  which  mortgaged  much  time 
to  the  former  owner,  was  quickly  to  be  followed  by  the 
third  step,  the  creation  of  an  adequate  educational  system. 
Just  as  the  factory  acts  freed  the  child  laborer  in  England 
from  his  employers  and  from  white  parents,  who  sent  him 
to  work,  so  the  Negro  child  was  to  be  released  to  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  by  the  acts  of  the  anti-slavery  party.  In 
these  schools  the  monitorial  system  was  to  be  used  to  teach 
the  children  the  three  R’s  because  it  would  be  inexpensive, 
and  in  line  with  similar  attempts  in  England. 

Before  giving  the  contemporary  details  of  the  operation 
of  the  long-lived  Lady  Mico  Charity  for  the  few  years 
(1835-1842)  of  Parliamentary  cooperation,  it  must  be  re¬ 
called  that  the  British  government,  as  a  great  world  state, 
was  now  committed  to  universal  emancipation,  and  conse¬ 
quently  had  to  present  its  West  India  Islands  as  a  success¬ 
ful  experiment  to  the  French,  the  Americans,  Latin,  as 
well  as  Anglo-Saxon,  for  the  end  goal  was  to  be  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  economic  development  of  the  vast  African  con¬ 
tinent  by  freemen,  as  well  as  freedom  in  the  Western 
World.  Pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery  men  toured  the  West 
Indies  for  ammunition  during  the  quarter  century  before 
the  American  Civil  War.  For  the  fundamental  economic 
question,  although  ardently  discussed  since  the  Revolt  in 
Haiti  in  the  1790  ’s,  was  not  yet  answered  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  men.  Would  the  free  Negro  work  to  produce  a 
surplus  for  export! 

The  actual  conditions  in  the  British  Islands,  as  seen 
by  Mico  workers,  will  now  be  passed  in  rapid  review.  The 
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initial  success  was  heartening.  Parliament  granted  the 
English  schools  £20,000  in  1833,  and,  a  few  years  later, 
gave  £18,000,  in  1837,  to  the  Mico  Charity  as  an  additional 
contribution.5  These  funds  enabled  the  Mico  system,  dur- 
ing  the  years  1835-1842,  to  establish  schools  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  British  Guiana,  and  Mauritius. 

The  Lady  Mico  Charity  foundation  itself  has  an  inter¬ 
esting  history.  The  trust  was  established  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Lady  Mico,  in  her  will,  dated  July  1, 
16706  bequeathed  "the  moiety  of  a  sum  of  £2,000  to  redeem 
poor  slaves  [Englishmen]’'7  from  the  Barbary  states,  and 
directed  that  this  sum  should  be  invested  by  her  executors 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  yield  an  annual  revenue  in  order  to 
redeem  some  captives  every  year.  In  1680,  this  legacy  be¬ 
came  the  subject  of  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  against 
Robinson  and  others,  the  executors  of  the  will,  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Charity;  and  by  a  decree  made  in  June, 
1686,  it  was  ordered  that  the  £1,000  should  be  laid  out  in 
the  purchase  of  land,  and  the  rents  should  be  applied  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will. 

Accordingly,  a  certain  freehold  wharf  and  premises,  in  Castle 
Baynard,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  were  bought  .  .  .  and 
conveyed  to  Lady  Mico’s  Executors.  A  .  .  .  rent  of  nearly  £100 
continued  to  be  punctually  derived  from  this  property.  . 

It  would  appear  that  no  general  scheme  for  the  application  of  it 
was  ever  approved  of  or  sanctioned,  and  that  the  matter  was,  in 
some  measure,  lost  sight  of,  although  there  is  nothing  to  warrant 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  misappropriation.  In  the  year  of  1827, 
by  the  death  of  the  last  trustee,  the  Charity  was  left  unrepre¬ 
sented.8 

6  However,  beginning  in  1841,  the  grant  was  diminished  yearly  by  one- 
fifth,  and  by  1847  had  been  discontinued.  See  Frank  Cundall,  The  Mico 
College ,  Jamaica ,  p.  27. 

6  English  Reports ,  Rolls  Court,  Vol.  48,  p.  1208;  see  also  an  article  in 
1  ‘  The  Royal  Gazette  of  British  Guiana/  *  Georgetown,  September  13,  1838,  in 
British  Guiana — Letters  1838-1842. 

7 English  Reports,  Rolls  Court,  Vol.  48,  p.  1208. 

8  ‘  ‘Royal  Gazette  of  British  Guiana,  ’’  Georgetown,  September  13,  1838, 
in  British  Guiana —Letters,  1838-1842;  there  was  a  partial  outlay  of  the 
funds  (£1500  South  Sea  annuities)  in  March,  1737,  to  Sir  Charles  Wager  for 
the  redemption  of  poor  captive  white  slaves. 
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And  in  view  of  these  circumstances,  in  the  same  year, 
1827,  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  again  applied  to.  The 
Court  decreed  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  to  appoint 
new  Trustees  and  to  approve  of  a  scheme  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  income  of  the  Charity  property  according  to 
the  will  of  Lady  Mico.  Nothing  more  was  done  until  after 
the  passage  of  the  emancipation  act  in  1833,  when  Zachary 
Macaulay,  as  secretary  of  the  London  Anti-Slavery  Com¬ 
mittee,  repeatedly  urged  the  establishment  of  infant 
schools  in  the  former  slave  colonies.  On  November  6,  1833, 
he  reported  to  the  Committee  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Dr.  Lushington  had  approved  a  plan  to  bring  in  a  bill  into 
Parliament  to  authorize  either  the  Mico  or  the  Betton 
fund  for  that  object.9  But  Parliamentary  action  was  found 
to  be  unnecessary.  In  January,  1834,  Sir  John  Leach,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  made  his  report :  he  had  found  that  the 
accumulations  of  the  Charity  fund  amounted  to  £115, 510.10 
He  appointed  as  Trustees  Mr.  Gibson,  Dr.  Lushington,  Mr. 
Fowell  Buxton,  and  Mr.  Barker.11  The  next  year  it  was 
proposed  that  the  fund  should  be  transferred  to  the  Trus¬ 
tees  and  placed  under  their  management;  as  much  of  the 
capital  and  dividends  as  the  Trustees  should  think  fit  were 
to  be  applied  in  purchasing  or  building  schoolhouses  for 
the  education  of  the  apprentices  and  their  issue;  the  Trus¬ 
tees  were  to  select  teachers,  and  pay  the  salaries  of  Mas¬ 
ters  and  other  expenses ;  and  they  were  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  schools.  On 
July  29,  1835,  this  scheme  was  approved  of  by  Sir  C.  C. 
Pepys,  the  new  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  necessary 

9  Report  of  Zachary  Macaulay,  November  6,  1833,  in  Minutes  of  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  of  London  (L.  C.  Photostats). 

10  English  Reports ,  Rolls  Court,  Vol.  48,  p.  1208  ff.  This  amount  was  in 
consols  (British  funded  government  securities).  The  freehold  wharf  and 
premises,  which  had  been  purchased  in  1680  for  £100,  was  sold  in  1837  for 
five  times  that  amount,  and  the  money  lodged  in  three  per  cent  Consolidated 
Bank  annuities.  The  income  per  annum  of  securities  in  1838  was  £3,624  19s 
4d.  See  ( ‘Royal  Gazette  of  British  Guiana,  ”  September  13,  1838. 

“Three  additional  trustees  were  appointed  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  in 
1835- — James  Stephen,  Thomas  Pickard  Warren,  and  John  Gurney  Hoare. 
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legal  directions  given.12  By  these  steps,  the  Mico  Charity 
was  applied  to  a  new  purpose.  The  anti-slavery  leaders 
had  exerted  constant  pressure.  On  May  15,  1835,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  with  Lord  Brougham  in  the 
chair,  a  resolution  was  passed  requesting  “a  sound  scrip¬ 
tural  education,  upon  liberal  and  comprehensive  prin¬ 
ciples13  for  all  the  emancipated  Negroes,  in  accordance 
with  the  resolutions  accompanying  the  Emancipation  Act 
of  1833.14 

The  Trustees  were  able  to  meet  their  large  deficits  by 
securing  Parliamentary  appropriations  for  Negro  educa¬ 
tion, 

“.  .  .  an  agreement  was  come  to  under  which  the  Trustees  re¬ 
ceived  an  annual  sum  of  £17,000  from  the  parliamentary  grant, 
which  made  their  total  income  nearly  £21,000.  ”15 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  held  at  Dr.  Lushington’s 
house  in  London  on  August  21,  1835,  the  following  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  Mico  Schools  were  agreed  to : 

1.  All  schools  to  be  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the 
funds  of  this  Charity  shall  be  open  to  children  of  parents  of  all 
religious  denominations. 

2.  The  grand  object  of  this  Charity  shall  be  the  promotion  of 
education  in  general,  but  especially  of  Religious  Education,  the 
basis  of  the  scheme  to  be  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  such  extracts 
as  are  at  present  used  by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 

3.  No  catechisms  nor  books  of  peculiar  religious  tenets  shall 

12  English  Reports,  Rolls  Court,  Vol.  48,  p.  1208  ff.  The  Trustees  of  the 
Lady  Mico  Charity  tried  to  get  additional  funds  in  1840  during  the  suit  of 
Attorney-General  vs.  The  Iron  Monger’s  Co.,  in  which  the  same  problem,  i.e., 
of  the  disposition  of  funds  originally  intended  for  the  redemption  of  Christian 
slaves  in  the  Barbary  States,  was  at  issue.  The  Trustees  wanted  the  money 
applied  through  them  for  the  education  of  apprenticed  Negroes  .  .  .  the  re¬ 
quest  failed.  See  Bevan’s  Reports,  Vol.  II,  p.  313  ff;  English  Reports,  Vol. 
48,  p.  1209  ff,  and  Vol.  54,  p.  44  ff. 

13  Minutes  of  a  public  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  London, 
May  15,  1835  (L.  C.  Photostats). 

14  Frank  J.  Klingberg,  The  Anti-Slavery  Movement  in  England,  1926,  p. 

289. 

15  Frank  Cundall,  The  Mico  College,  Jamaica,  p.  26. 
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be  taught  in  the  schools,  but  every  child  shall  be  at  liberty  to  at¬ 
tend  regularly  the  place  of  worship  to  which  its  parents  belong. 

4.  These  regulations  to  constitute  the  basis  upon  which  pecu¬ 
niary  aid  shall  be  extended  to  schools,  whether  public  or  private — 
such  aid  at  once  involving  the  superintendence  of  the  Trustees  of 
this  Charity. 

5.  No  teacher  to  be  employed  who  does  not  bring  satisfactory 
recommendations  as  to  his  religious  and  general  character  .  .  .  his 
efficiency  to  be  approved  of  by  the  agents  of  the  Trustees  with 
whom  shall  rest  his  removal.  .  .  .16 

At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  Mico  Charity  in 
the  British  possessions  the  existing  systems  of  school  in¬ 
struction  were  woefully  inadequate.  In  transmitting  some 
official  Barbados  papers  to  R.  Wainewright,  the  Mico  Sec¬ 
retary,  in  November,  1836,  Sir  George  Grey,  under-secre¬ 
tary  for  the  colonies,  commented  on  prevailing  conditions 
and  welcomed  Mico  Charity  assistance : 

These  Documents  unhappily  afford  proofs  of  the  prevalence  of 
crime  in  Barbados,  which  Lord  Glenelg  has  been  unable  to  con¬ 
template  without  deep  concern;  and  as  his  Lordship  feels  that  no 
means  should  be  neglected  which  may  have  the  effect  of  remedy¬ 
ing  this  great  social  evil,  he  has  desired  me  to  put  you  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  enclosed  papers;  feeling  assured  that  the  trustees  of 
the  Mico  Charity  will,  so  far  as  their  means  will  allow,  lend  their 
aid  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  their  endeavor  to  improve  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Emancipated  population  in  this  important 
Colony.17 

Sir  George  Grey,  on  September  30,  1837,  transmitted 
documents  from  Dominica  to  Wainewright,  showing  that 
free  children  were  not  in  good  circumstances,  apprehensive 
parents  would  not  let  them  work,  because  the  fathers  and 
mothers  were  afraid  that  if  their  children  were  allowed  to 
labor,  they  would  never  be  free.18 

19  Frank  Cundall,  The  Mico  College,  Jamaica,  pp.  24-25. 

17  George  Grey  to  R.  Wainewright,  Downing  Street,  November  23,  1836, 
in  Government  Papers — Letters,  Vol.  I,  1835-1837.  The  Documents  were  ex¬ 
tracts  of  the  address  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Barbados  to  the  Grand  Jury  on 
opening  the  Court  of  Grand  Sessions  in  Barbados,  in  June,  1836,  and  of  the 
reply  of  the  Grand  Jury  to  that  address. 

18  George  Grey  to  R.  Wainewright,  September  30,  1837,  in  Government 
Papers — Letters,  Vol.  I,  1835-1837. 
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Almost  the  same  story  of  this  misunderstanding  is  told 
of  conditions  in  Jamaica  in  a  letter  Grey  wrote  to  the  Mico 
Charity,  October  6,  1837,  transmitting  extracts  from  the 
official  reports  of  the  Special  Magistrates  in  Jamaica.19 
The  parents  were  neglectful  or  else  would  not  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  work.  Facilities  for  education  were  very  meagre, 
and  great  distances  and  bad  roads  added  serious  handi¬ 
caps.  Again,  next  year  Grey  wrote  that  Lord  Glenelg  was 
aware  of  the  inadequate  means  for  Negro  education  in  the 
Cayman  Islands  and  was  .  .  anxious  to  appropriate  to 
those  Islands,  through  their  (Mico)  agency,  such  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Parliamentary  funds  for  Negro  education  as 
the  Inhabitants  may  seem  fairly  entitled  to.”20  Grey 
called  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  to  a  Report  on  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Jamaica ,  which  stated  that  there  were  a  few 
schools  in  the  Island  of  Grand  Cayman,  but  that  they  were 
by  no  means  adequate  to  the  slave  population,  which  num¬ 
bered  about  1,000  persons.21 

To  return  now  to  a  time  two  years  earlier  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  educational  enterprise ;  the  first  Mico 
Charity  teachers  left  England  on  the  first  of  November, 
1835,  and  arrived  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  the  middle  of 
December  of  the  same  year.22  The  Reverend  John  M’Cam- 
mon  Trew,  of  Ireland,  had  been  chosen  by  the  Trustees 

19  George  Grey  to  Trew,  October  6,  1837,  in  Government  Papers — Let¬ 
ters,  Vol.  I,  1835-1837.  These  extracts  were  answers  of  the  Stipendiary 
Magistracy  to  Circular  questions  addressed  to  them  respecting  the  condition 
of  the  free  children  of  the  apprenticed  population. 

20  George  Grey  to  Trew,  March  16,  1838,  in  Government  Papers — Letters, 
Vol.  II,  1838-1842.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  received 
from  the  Government  in  December,  1836,  £150  towards  the  erection  of  a 
school  house  in  the  Caymanas,  but  no  other  Society  had  hitherto  included 
those  Islands  in  any  of  the  applications  made  for  assistance  in  aid  of  Negro 
education. 

21  George  Grey  to  Trew,  March  16,  1838,  in  Government  Papers — Letters, 
Vol.  II,  1838-1842.  Both  Grey  and  Glenelg  were  men  of  firm  Evangelical 
religious  convictions. 

22  “The  Royal  Gazette  of  British  Guiana, ”  Georgetown,  September  13, 
1838,  in  British  Guiana — Letters,  1838-1842. 
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to  inaugurate  the  work  of  the  Charity  in  the  West  Indies. 
Due  to  his  moderate  pro-planter  views,  he  was  received 
with  some  hostility.  The  Jamaica  Despatch  and  Courant 
asked  its  readers  if  Trew  was  “the  same  gentleman  who 
was  a  Hector  in  St.  Thomas  in  the  East  a  few  years 
ago.  .  .  ?  If  he  is  the  same  Divine  messenger  of  Christ  we 
suspect  him  to  be,  we  shall  republish  a  pamphlet  written 
by  the  veracious  person  against  Jamaica.”23  Five  days 
later,  after  a  rebuke  for  the  inquiry  from  the  editor  of  The 
Royal  Gazette ,  this  same  paper  reported: 

.  •  .a  pamphlet,  published  by  the  former  Rector  of  that  parish,  St. 
Thomas,  made  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  members  of 
the  community,  not  very  favourable  to  the  Reverend  Gentleman. — 
His  evidence  before  Parliament  is  also  before  the  public,  and  shall 
be  republished;  and  it  is  reported  that  the  faithful  representation 
he  gave  the  state  of  the  country,  procured  him  his  present 
agency.  .  .  ,24 

However,  The  Watchman  stated  “the  Rev.  Gentleman 
has  arrived,  bringing  with  him  competent  Masters,  and 
will  immediately  commence  his  benevolent  labours  in  this 
Island.”25  On  December  23,  1835,  Trew  announced  that 
he  proposed  to  open  an  infant  school  in  Kingston,  on  De¬ 
cember  28th,  for  children  of  all  classes  and  religious  de¬ 
nominations,  from  eighteen  months  old  to  eight  years,  in¬ 
clusive.26  Immediately  after  this  announcement  Trew  vis¬ 
ited  Governor  Sligo,  who  promised  to  aid,  both  officially 
and  privately,  the  work  of  the  Charity.  For  instance,  the 

“  Jamaica  Dispatch  and  Courant,  ”  December  16,  1835,  in  Jamaica  and 
Caymanas — Letters,  Vol.  I,  1835-1839. 

24  “Jamaica  Despatch’  ’  and  “New  Courant,”  December  21,  1835,  in 
Jamaica  and  Caymanas — Letters,  Vol.  I,  1835-1839. 

““The  Watchman,”  Kingston,  Jamaica,  December  19,  1835. 

38  Although  the  Reports  and  Letters  do  not  state  the  exact  age  limit  for 
the  Mico  pupils  it  appears  that  at  the  outset,  in  1835,  the  object  was  to 
establish  Infant  Schools  (ages  18  months  to  8  years).  By  1837  the  necessity 
of  education  for  older  children  had  become  evident  and  Juvenile  Schools  (8 
to  12  years)  were  started.  Often  the  Infant  and  Juveline  Schools  were  com¬ 
bined.  Although  adults  were  allowed  to  “audit”  in  these  establishments,  a 
few  Adult  and  Normal  Schools  were  instituted  by  the  Charity. 
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teachers  of  the  Charity  were  to  be  exempt  from  military 
duty.27 

Trew  toured  down  the  south  side  of  the  Island  visiting 
the  parishes  of  Clarendon,  Manchester,  and  St.  Elizabeth’s, 
near  to  the  borders  of  Westmoreland.  One  startling  fact 
emerged  everywhere.  The  apprentices  had  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  their  children,  who  were  under  six  years  of 
age  in  August,  1834,  that  they  were  not  to  work.  All  chil¬ 
dren  under  six  having  been  emancipated,  Trew  informed 
the  Trustees  that,  by  the  Parliamentary  Act  of  1833,  the 
parents  were  somehow  afraid  that  work  meant  re-enslave¬ 
ment. 


...  I  have  also  discovered  it  in  private  conversations  with  the 
adult  Negroes,  and  with  the  little  children  themselves.  Very  gen¬ 
erally  if  you  speak  of  work  to  the  little  people  the  reply  is  “me 
free  Massa.  ” 

Now  to  meet  this  case  it  appears  most  highly  important  that  all 
educational  plans  .  .  .  sh’d  be  .  .  .  intimately  associated  with 
schools  of  Industry. 

*  *  *  #  # 

P.  S. — I  find  I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  it  is  generally 
believed,  that  the  best  way  of  improving  the  child ’en  of  the  ap¬ 
prentices  is  to  remove  them  from  their  parents — agreeably,  to  our 
proposed  plan.28 

Trew  spoke  of  the  support  offered  by  the  United  Brethren, 
the  Baptist,  and  the  London  Society  missionaries;  but  he 
regretted  that  he  could  not  make  the  same  announcement 
of  the  Wesleyan  or  of  his  Anglican  brothers.29  Education, 
during  the  apprenticeship  period,  Trew  urged,  was  highly 
important. 

In  January,  1837,  a  magistrate  from  St.  Thomas  in  the 
East,  reported  on  the  lack  of  schools,  “It  is  deplorable  to 
relate  that  with  a  population  of  nearly  5000  apprentices 

27  J.  M.  Trew  to  Trustees  of  Lady  Mico  Charity,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
December  31,  1835,  in  Superintendents — Reports,  1835-1842. 

28  J.  M.  Trew  to  Trustees,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  January  23,  1836,  in  Su¬ 
per  inten  dents — R  eports,  1835-1842. 

28  J.  M.  Trew  to  Trustees,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  January  23,  1836,  i» 
Superintendents — Reports ,  1835-1842. 
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there  is  not  a  single  School  for  the  Education  of  the  free 
children  in  the  District  of  Manchieneal.”30  And  when  Jo¬ 
seph  Sturge  and  Thomas  Harvey  surveyed  the  Island,  early 
in  1837,  they  described  the  educational  need  and  endorsed 
the  work  of  the  Mico  agents.31  But  the  sheer  weight  of  the 
burden  assumed  distressed  the  teachers,  one  of  whom,  in 
September,  1837,  described  conditions  as  follows : 

.  .  .  Whilst  we  rejoice  in  instances  of  a  pleasing  kind  .  .  . 
others  could  readily  be  taken  with  them  which  would  show  that 
little  is  yet  actually  &  solidly  accomplished,  &  that  because  so 
little  real  good  is  accomplished,  increased  efforts  to  meet  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  evil  which  still  exists  so  extensively  amongst  the  young, 
a  large  amount  of  which  may  be  clearly  traced  to  past  neglect! 
To  the  latter  indeed  we  owe  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  we  have 
to  contend  with — the  apathy,  ignorance  &  evil  influence  of  par¬ 
ents.  The  fountain  of  life  is  deeply  tainted . 32 

As  to  finding  a  body  of  suitable  teachers  from  among 
the  natives  of  Jamaica,  Trew  wrote  to  the  Trustees,  “I 
think  we  shall  be  enabled  to  furnish  them  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent  from  that  class  of  persons — Soldiers  of  good  character 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  of  the 
Comamnder-in-Chief  to  purchase  their  discharge  and  quit 
the  Service.  .  .  .”33 

Sectarian  zeal  early  raised  its  head.  The  Royal  Gazette 
of  Kingston,  the  vehicle  of  the  High  Church  Party,  at¬ 
tacked  the  Mico  schools.  The  opinion  of  the  paper  was 
that  the  Church  of  England  could  alone  be  effectual  in 
Christianizing  the  Negro  population.  This  newspaper,  be¬ 
cause  the  Mico  Schools  were  non-sectarian,  condemned 

o0<<  Reports  of  the  Magistrates  showing  the  want  of  Schools  in  Jamaica, 

4  October,  1836,  to  17  May,  1837,  ”  in  Jamaica  and  Caymanas — Letters,  Vol 
I,  1835-1839. 

31  Joseph  Sturge  and  Thomas  Harvey,  West  Indies  in  1837  (First  edi¬ 
tion),  p.  266  et.  seq. 

32  E.  A.  Wallbridge  to  Trew,  Kingston,  September  9,  1837,  in  Jamaica 
and  Caymanas — Letters,  Vol.  I,  1835-1839. 

33  Trew  to  Trustees,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  October  28,  1836,  in  Superin¬ 
tendents — Beports,  1835-1842. 
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them  as  pestilent,  and  as  an  insult  to  the  Established 
Church. 

The  collection  of  tuition  fees  was  a  problem.  Mr.  J. 
McMuncey,  a  teacher,  expressed  the  prevalent  opinion 
when  he  wrote  to  Trew, 

...  I  highly  approve  of  the  principle  of  the  pay  system  but 
the  practice  I  have  &  shall  set  my  face  against.  .  .  .  Did  I  not 
week  after  week  turn  out  from  20  children  for  non-payment  ?  And 
when  the  payment  was  done  away  with  see  how  soon  our  schools 
filled  .  .  .  how  can  people  .  .  .  having  only  a  day  &  a  half  in  the 
week  they  can  call  their  own,  and  many  of  them  only  a  day,  afford 
to  pay  anything  for  the  education  of  their  Children  .  .  .  When 
the  people  have  their  freedom  then  charge  them  .  .  .  .34 

The  people,  facing  the  idea  of  freedom,  were  confused 
by  fees  and  suffered  from  a  scarcity  of  money  because  of 
the  severe  drought  of  1837.  A  report  from  May  Hill,  Man¬ 
chester,  stated  that  .  .  our  numbers  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  diminshed  in  common  with  other  schools  from  want  of 
provisions,  they  were  not  to  be  had  for  any  sum.  .  .  .  ”35 
Sturge  and  Harvey,  however,  observed  that  “the  Mico 
Schools  in  Kingston  are  already  established  on  a  large 
scale;  their  advantages,  however,  so  long  as  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  exists,  will,  with  few  exceptions,  be  limited  to  the 
free  children.  .  .  .”36 

Soon  after  the  1837  visit  of  Sturge  and  Harvey,  Trew 
called  down  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly,  on  account  of  a 
letter  he  had  written  to  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton  explaining  the 
beneficent  influence  of  Christianity  on  a  formerly  vindic¬ 
tive  man.37  In  the  month  of  March,  1837,  Trew  wrote  to 
the  Trustees  in  England,  attributing  this  episode  to  the 
tension  of  the  transition  period, 

31 J.  McMuncey  to  Trew,  August  23,  1837,  in  Jamaica  and  Caymanas — 
Letters,  Vol.  I,  1835-1839. 

36  J.  McMuncey  to  Trew,  August  8,  1837,  in  Jamaica  and  Caymanas — 
Letters,  Vol.  I,  1835-1839. 

^Joseph  Sturge  and  Thomas  Harvey,  West  Indies  in  1837  (First  Edi¬ 
tion),  p.  158. 

37  See  The  Telegraph,  March  14,  1837  (A  Jamaica  newspaper  probably 
published  in  Spanish  Town). 
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...  It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  convey  to  the  Trustees  an 
idea  of  the  clamour  excited  here  in  the  minds  of  men  against  me 
by  the  late  proceedings  in  the  Assembly  ...  I  am  thankful  to  say 
that  our  school  operations  have  not  suffered  ...  I  shall  endeavour 
to  exercise  as  much  wisdom  and  discretion  as  I  can  in  my  present 
arduous  proceedings  ...  I  shall  endeavour  ...  to  work  as  much 
as  I  can  thro’  Mr.  Bilby  or  Mr.  Lamble  ...  on  my  arrival  at 
Trinidad.38 

Trew,  after  visiting  Trinidad,  sailed  for  England.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  Wainewright,  as  Secretary  for  the  Trustees,  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  held  for  the  duration  of  the  Charity’s  major 
effort  in  the  West  Indies. 

His  duties  after  this  tour  of  inspection  and  organization 
in  Jamaica  were  largely  taken  over  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Wall- 
bridge,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Mico  Charity.  Mr.  Wall- 
bridge’s  tenure  was  significant  for  a  controversy  on  the 
kind  of  teacher-training  school  to  be  established  by  the 
Charity.  Writing  to  Trew  in  December,  1837,  he  suggested 
“•  •  •  I  have  frequently  thought  whether  a  seminary  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  i Manual  labour  Seminaries  or  Colleges’  of  the 
United  States  would  succeed  here,  &  whether  our  Normal 
operations  could  not  be  combined  with  some  such  plan. 
.  .  .”39  Probably  Wallbridge  was  reflecting  on  a  despatch 
sent  out  by  the  Colonial  Office  in  1836,  which  denied  aid  to 
the  Bishop  of  Jamaica  for  his  Central  Normal  School  at 
Kingston,  because  his  system  was  not  as  sufficiently  open 
and  comprehensive  as  “is  the  system  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Mico  Charity  in  the  Normal  School,  now  in 
progress  under  their  superintendence.”40 

Nevertheless,  due  largely  to  the  ceaseless  efforts  of 

38  Trew  to  Trustees  of  Mico  Charity,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  March  15,  1837, 
in  Superintendents — Reports ,  1835-1842. 

39  E.  A.  Wallbridge  to  Trew,  December  27,  1837,  in  Jamaica  and  Cay- 
manas — Letters,  Vol.  I,  1835-1839. 

40  Rough  draft  of  Colonial  Office  despatch  addressed  to  Sir  Lionel  Smith, 
December  31,  1836,  C.  0.  137/211.  This  despatch  concerns  Negro  education 
and  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  following  in  order  from:  Mr.  Taylor, 
Dec.  28;  Mr.  Stephen,  Dec.  28;  Sir  Geo.  Grey,  Dec.  28;  Lord  Glenelg,  Dec.  30. 
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Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  and  others,41  .  .  the  Mico  Char¬ 
ity  during  this  trying  time  [1835-1855]  held  on  in  its  Kings¬ 
ton  day-school  and  its  normal  school,  that  latter  furnishing 
men  teachers  for  the  island  at  large/ ’42  Buxton’s  faith 
was  justified  by  the  fact  that  during  these  twenty-five 
years,  526  scholars  were  sent  out  as  qualified  teachers,  “A 
few  of  the  Mico  students  .  ,  .  after  serving  for  some  time 
as  schoolmasters  became  ministers  of  religion,  and  in  that 
position  actively  promoted  the  establishment  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  schools  and  were  indeed  among  the  best  friends 
of  educational  advance.”43  Both  Sir  George  Grey  and 
Lord  Glenelg  were  favorable  to  the  Normal  Schools.  In 
1838,  Sir  George  Grey  recommended  to  the  Ladies’  Educa¬ 
tional  Society  of  Jamaica  that  it  should  get  its  teachers  in 
Jamaica  from  the  Normal  School  of  the  Mico  Charity.44 

During  the  Spring  of  this  same  year,  1838,  the  Jamaica 
legislature  ended  a  conflict  with  the  imperial  authorities 
and  passed  its  own  abolition  of  apprenticeship  on  August 
1,  1838.  Mr.  Wallbridge  reported  to  Trew  that, 

...  we  are  about  therefore  to  commence  a  new  and  inter¬ 
esting  era  in  the  history  of  Jamaica. 

We  may  hope  that  the  important  change  about  to  take  place 
will  tend  to  facilitate  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people — 
especially  of  the  young.  .  .45 

Mr.  Wallbridge  now  attempted  to  get  the  financial  co¬ 
operation  of  the  planters  long  since  in  distress.46  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  planters  varied.  An  amusing  reply  was  made 
by  G.  W.  Ricketts, 

41  Frank  Cundall,  The  Mico  College,  Jamaica,  p.  30. 

42  Ibid.,  p.  45.  A  complete  sketch  of  the  Jamaica  College  can  be  found 
in  the  book  by  Frank  Cundall. 

43  Frank  Cundall,  The  Mico  College,  Jamaica,  p.  47.  Mr.  Cundall  men¬ 
tions  three  men  who  especially  became  noted  for  their  services,  Rev.  Alexandei 
Eastwood,  Rev.  W.  M.  Webb,  and  Rev.  T.  M.  Geddes. 

44  E.  A.  Wallbridge  to  Trew,  February  8,  1838,  in  Jamaica  and  Caymanae 
— Letters,  Vol.  I,  1835-1839. 

46  E.  A.  Wallbridge  to  Trew,  July  2,  1838,  in  Jamaica  and  Caymanas — 
Letters,  Vol.  I,  1835-1839. 

46  Ibid.,  February  8,  1838. 
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In  the  first  place,  you  wish  me  to  contribute  towards  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Religious  Instruction  to  be  given  to  the  Negroes  on  my 
property  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  Now  having  for  many  years 
fed  and  cloathed  these  Negroes  at  my  sole  expense,  &  which  I 
regret  to  say  has  of  late  years  cost  me  almost  as  much  as  I  have 
been  paid  by  their  labour,  I  have  no  fund  left  to  contribute  to 
their  spiritual  wants.  .  .  .  Secondly 

You  .  .  .  are  at  Liberty  to  impart  to  my  poor  Negroes  the 
Religious  Instruction  of  which  they  stand  in  such  need,  but  it 
must  be  on  this  proviso,  that  they  be  not  bribed  to  receive  the  Com¬ 
fort  which  our  truly  Religion  gives  them  who  sincerely  receive  it, 
by  holding  out  to  them  worldly  advantages.  .  .  . 

I  would  not  have  them  complain  that  although  they  have  been 
made  Christians,  they  continue  to  work  as  when  they  were 
Heathens.  .  .  .  The  rest  promised  by  the  G-ospel  to  those  who  are 
heavy  laden  must  not  be  interpreted  to  them  in  any  other  than  in 
a  spiritual  sense.  .  .  .  When  you  .  .  .  effect  all  this,  you  will  meet 
with  my  sincere  Cooperation.  .  .  ,47 

Another  planter,  Alexander  Erskine,  although  contribut¬ 
ing  £100  towards  the  building  of  a  Chapel  near  his  Lima 
Estates,  declined  to  contribute  anything  to  the  Mico  Char¬ 
ity,  giving  as  his  reason  the  uncertain  state  of  his  prop¬ 
erty.48 

Although  the  proprietors  were  uncertain  as  to  the  out¬ 
come  of  freedom,  the  freed  men  were  ready  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  increased  opportunities  for  education.  From 
August  1  to  August  25,  Mr.  Wallbridge  reported  an  in¬ 
crease  at  Comfort  of  upwards  of  eighty  persons  in  the 
day  schools — many  of  whom  were  apprentices.  A  similar 
increase  was  noted  at  Bath;  and  the  attendance  at  Brown ’s 
Town  was  135,  at  St.  Ann’s  Bay  112,  and  the  schools  at 
Montego  Bay  and  Somerton  secured  new  students.49 

Mr.  Wallbridge  was  of  the  opinion  that, 

4‘  George  William  Ricketts  (Proprietor  of  New  Canaan  Estate  in  Ja¬ 
maica)  to  Rev.  J.  M.  Trew,  Nascot  House,  Watford,  March  30,  1838,  in 
Jamaica  and  Caymanas — Letters,  Vol.  I,  1835-1839. 

18  Erskine,  A.  (Proprietor  of  the  Lima  Estate  in  Jamaica)  to  Trew,  Lon¬ 
don,  March  31,  1838,  in  Jamaica  and  Caymanas — Letters,  Vol.  I,  1835-1839. 
Both  Mr.  Ricketts  and  Mr.  Erskine  lived  in  England. 

49  E.  A.  Wallbridge  to  J.  M.  Trew,  August  25,  1838,  in  Jamaica  and 
Caymanas — Letters,  Vol.  I,  1835-1839.  No  accurate  figures  are  available  to 
indicate  increase  or  decline  in  attendance. 
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The  sound  Christian  education  of  the  young  is  now  more  im¬ 
portant  than  ever  in  its  bearing  upon  the  future  welfare  of  this 
Island.  The  recent  act  of  justice  done  to  the  mass  of  its  popula¬ 
tion  in  conceding  to  them  their  civil  rights,  will  without  doubt  be 
the  means  of  removing  many  of  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto 
hindered  the  efforts,  of  good  men  of  every  name  in  carrying  out 
their  benevolent  designs  to  benefit  the  Sons  of  Africa  in  this 
Colony.50 

In  spite  of  the  increase  in  attendance,  the  assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Mico  Charity  had  reason  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  new  scholars,  most  of  whom  were  previously 
apprentices,  would  not  remain  permanently.  By  October, 
several  boys  and  girls  old  enough  to  work  had  left  school 
and  hired  themselves  for  that  purpose.  In  a  few  cases, 
these  youths  had  arranged  with  their  employers  for  per¬ 
mission  to  attend  school  one  or  two  days  in  the  week. 
Other  Negro  boys  attended  night  school.51  It  was  found 
that  in  nearly  all  the  country  schools  throughout  the 
Island,  on  Fridays  the  attendance  was  very  thin.  This  was 
principally  among  the  older  boys  and  girls,  formerly  ap¬ 
prentices,  who,  on  the  customary  day,  cultivated  their 
parents’  grounds.  Mr.  Wallbridge  stated  the  problem 
clearly  when  he  wrote  to  England: 

The  fears  of  those  who  in  the  anticipation  of  a  state  of  entire 
freedom  attempted  to  discourage,  and  encumber  the  efforts  of 
those  who  were  anxious  to  advance  the  cause  of  Education,  by 
loudly  predicting  that  the  young  people  when  emancipated  would 
altogether  refuse  to  engage  in  manual  labour  appear  from  these 
facts  to  have  been  groundless.  .  .  .  The  parents  take  care  to  train 
their  children  to  labor  now  they  are  their  children  .  .  .  the  point 
against  which  we  have  now  most  seriously  to  warn  parents  is  the 
strong  temptation  to  which  they  are  exposed  ...  in  preferring 
for  the  sake  of  a  present  benefit  derived  from  their  children’s  toil, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained,  by  a  good  education.52 

50  Ibid. 

51 E.  A.  Wallbriclge  to  J.  M.  Trew,  October  13,  1838,  in  Jamaica  and 
Caymanas — Letters,  Vol.  I,  1835-1839. 

62  E.  A.  Wallbridge,  Local  Sup’t.  Jamaica,  to  Sec.  Mico  Charity,  Kings¬ 
ton,  Jamaica,  April  25,  1839,  in  Jamaica  and  Caymanas — Letters,  Vol.  I, 
1835-1839. 
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Meanwhile,  denominationalism,  Anglican  and  other, 
was  again  asserting  itself.  The  attendance  at  the  Mico 
Schools  was  thereby  cut  down.  Wallbridge  did  not  deny 
the  right  of  the  Anglican  missionary  to  superintend  the 
education  of  the  children  of  his  flock,  but  he  testified, 

.  .  .  The  managers  of  the  National  Schools  [Anglican]  are  not 
content  however  with  pursuing  their  way  fairly,  but  in  the  public 
prints  and  amongst  the  parents  of  the  children,  our  Schools  here 
are  attacked  by  them  as  “Inti del,”  “ Pernicious, 5 ’  irreligious,” 
etc.,  etc.,  because  not  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  and  not  conducted  according  to  its  formularies.  .  ,53 

Wallbridge  was  relieved  of  his  duties,  on  account  of  ill¬ 
ness,  by  Mr.  John  McSwiney  of  Demerara,  on  November  9, 
1840.54  McSwiney  continued  to  report  gradual  decreases 
in  some  schools  for  various  reasons.  A  protracted  drought 
kept  many  children  at  home  carrying  water  and  seeking 
provisions ;  new  schools  were  being  opened  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Mico  Stations;  and  tuition  fees  threatened  “the 
very  existence  of  some  of  the  schools.  .  .  .”55 

Then,  in  1841,  the  Charity,  as  well  as  other  religious 
societies,  was  informed  that  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  the 
parliamentary  aid  was  in  view.56  The  Trustees  of  the  Mico 
Charity  at  once  began  negotiations  with  other  societies  to 
take  over  their  schools.57  An  epidemic  hastened  the  aban¬ 
donment,  and  in  December,  1841,  several  were  closed 

E.  A.  V  allbridge  to  Trew,  January  7,  1839,  in  Jamaica  and  Caymanas 
— Letters ,  Vol.  I,  1835-1839. 

M  E.  A.  Wallbridge  to  Sec*t.  Mico  Charity,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  1840.  Jamaica  and  Caymanas — Letters ,  Vol.  II,  1839-1842. 

“John  Mc-Swiney,  Supt.  Jamaica,  to  Trew,  Kingston,  December  26,  1840, 
in  Jamaica  and  Caymanas — Letters,  Vol.  II,  1839-1842. 

69  Notice  of  proceedings  of  House  of  Assembly,  January  6,  1842,  in  “The 
Jamaica  Standard* *  and  “Royal  Gazette* *  of  January  7,  1842. 

67  Jabez  Bunting  to  Trew,  dated  Wesleyan  Mission  House,  Bishopogate 
St.  withing  London,  November  24,  1841,  in  Jamaica  and  Caymanas — Letters , 
Vol.  II,  1839-1842.  Arrangements  were  under  discussion  with  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  for  taking  over  the  schools  at  Bath,  Farm  Hill,  Montego 
Bay,  and  Bilby. 
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abruptly.58  The  Governor’s  message  to  the  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  in  Jamaica  recommended  that  the  Special  Magis¬ 
trates  should  be  abolished,  and  the  amount  of  their  salaries 
should  be  appropriated  to  aid  the  Mico  Schools;  although 
this  was  agreed  to,  it  was  not  done.59  McSwiney’s  report 
of  January  7,  1842,  gave  information  as  to  the  disposition 
of  the  Mico  Schools.  He  explained  that  no  blame  attached 
to  the  Church  of  England  because  it  had  taken  over  none. 

The  following  stations,  which  had  been  provided  with 
Church  of  England  schools  for  a  long  period,  would  now 
receive  the  Mico  children: 


Bath 

Port  Royal 
Lecoria 
St.  Ann’s  Bay 
Succa  [sic] 
Montego  Bay 


Other  Mico  schools  were  to  be  taken  over  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  religious  sects: 


Pern  Hill — Wesley ans  and  Baptists 
Mt.  Patience — American  Congregationalists 
Comfort  ] 

Hilside  j 

Chantillo — Moravians 
Bilby — W  esleyans 


-Scottish  Mission 


The  following  Mico  schools  were  discontinued  alto¬ 
gether  : 

Port  Royal 

Somerton 

Charlestown60 


Grand  Cayman,  a  small  island  about  150  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Jamaica,  with  about  1700  inhabitants  in  1833,  was 


68  John  Ross  to  Rev.  Trew,  Glasgow,  December  27,  1841,  in  Jamaica  and 
Caymanas — Letters ,  Vol.  II,  1839-1842.  The  schools  in  George  Town  and 
Bodden  Town  were  closed  within  the  space  of  two  days. 

69  Report  of  proceedings  of  House  of  Assembly,  January  6,  in  Jamaica 
Standard’  ’  and  “  Royal  Gazette”  of  January  7,  1842. 

60  McSwiney  to  Trew,  Kingston,  January  7,  1842,  Jamaica  and  Caymanas 
— Letters,  Vol.  II,  1839-1842.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  was  also 
forced  to  close  many  stations  in  Jamaica. 
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a  part  of  the  Jamaica  Mico  Establishment.  Mr.  Andrew 
Malcom  served  there  from  1838  to  1841,  teaching  whites  as 
well  as  Negroes,  although  he  did  not  think  that  much  good 
could  be  done  with  the  whites  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  be¬ 
cause  they  matured  early  in  life :  .  .  they  are  and  must 

be  poor  members  of  society  without  Education.”61  Mr. 
Malcom  reported  that  the  Island  as  a  whole  was  very  poor 
and  sunk  in  sin  and  misery;  the  whites  hated  the  blacks; 
there  was  neither  minister,  doctor,  nor  lawyer;  and  the 
last  three  clergymen  had  been  driven  out  by  mosquitoes.62 
Even  the  Magistrates  joined  in  the  slave  running  into 
Cuba.63  Malcom  met  the  problems  head  on  by  fighting  the 
slave  trade  and  by  founding  an  anti-slavery  society  among 
the  Negroes.  Still  Malcom  seemed  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  that  “  A  paper  was  stuck  on  a  tree  in  Boddentown,  in 
which  I  was  called  a  fool  .  .  .  and  they  concluded  with  the 
wish  that  I  was  a  Slave  in  Africa.  .  .  C’64 

Mr.  Malcom  took  the  responsibility  of  making  the  Mico 
School  in  Grand  Cayman  tuition  free,  when  he  found  that 
parents  would  rather  keep  children  at  home  than  pay  even 
two  plantains”  (in  lieu  of  money).65  He  soon  asked  to 
go  home  and  seek  a  wife,  for  he  was  buried  alive  by  day 
with  mosquitoes,  and  devoured  at  night  by  them. 

In  the  morning  I  go  to  school  and  return  at  %  past  4  o’clock. 
I  have  scarcely  dined  .  .  .  before  the  Mosquitoes  are  out.  .  .  . 
Sometimes  when  riding  I  and  my  horse  are  covered  with  them.  .  . 
At  night  I  cannot  read,  even  pray  with  pleasure.  .  .  I  have  no 
friend  to  whom  I  can  reveal  my  mind,  and  to  sympathize  with 
me.  .  .  . 

61  Andrew  Malcom  to  Directors  of  Mico  Charity,  Boddentown,  Grand 
Cayman — May  3,  1839,  in  Jamaica  and  Caymanas — Letters ,  Vol.  I,  1835-1839. 

62  Andrew  Malcom  to  Trew,  Grand  Cayman,  July  13,  1839,  in  Jamaica 
and  Caymanas — Letters,  Vol.  I,  1835-1839. 

63  Andrew  Malcom  to  Directors  of  Mico  Charity,  Boddentown,  Grand 
Cayman,  May  5,  1840,  in  Jamaica  and  Caymanas — Letters,  Vol.  II,  1839- 
1842. 

“Ibid. 

65 Ibid . 
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...  I  am  sorry  ...  to  say  that  I  cannot  remain  in  this  sta¬ 
tion  ...  I  cannot  teach  the  girls  to  sew.  I  hope  you  will  see  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  remove  me  to  another  station  and  to  send  a 
married  man  in  my  place.66 

The  Trustees  at  first  refused  to  allow  Malcom  to  come 
home,  but  Mr.  McSwiney,  his  Kingston  superior,  advised 
them  that  they  should  insist  on  Malcom ’s  return  home.67 
Soon  after  Malcom  left  Grand  Cayman  in  1841,  the  Mico 
Charity  abandoned  this  island  on  account  of  the  end  of 
the  parliamentary  subvention. 

In  the  Bahamas,  another  division  of  the  Jamaica  dis¬ 
trict,  developments  were  relatively  slight.  An  important 
point  was  the  transfer  in  1837  of  the  Bahama  Normal 
School  to  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  Lady 
Mico  Charity.68  The  Home  Government  made  this  move 
because  under  colonial  control  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
had  declined. 

Bev.  John  McSwiney  reported,  after  a  tour  of  the  Ba¬ 
hamas  in  1838,  that  the  people  of  the  island  desired  schools 
and  displayed  “a  laudable  willingness  to  contribute  to¬ 
wards  their  necessary  expences.  .  .  .”69  The  black  popula¬ 
tion  of  Nassau,  however,  wished  free  education.  “They 
have  been  taught  to  expect  it  without  money  and  without 
price .  .  .  . 

The  Mico  schools  did  not  prosper  in  the  Bahamas  but 
McSwiney  advised  strongly  against  withdrawal,  as  did 
A.  J.  Thompson,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mico  Normal 
School.71  McSwiney  feared  Mico  abandonment  of  the  Ba- 

66  Andrew  Malcom  to  Directors,  Boddentown,  Grand  Cayman,  July  7, 
1840,  in  Jamaica  and  Caymanas — Letters,  Vol.  II,  1839-1842. 

67  John  McSwiney  to  Trew  (Private),  Kingston,  December  28,  1840,  in 
Jamaica  and  Caymanas — Letters,  Vol.  II,  1839-1842. 

68  John  McSwiney  to  Rev.  Robt.  A.  Wainwright,  Secretary  to  Trustees, 
Nassau,  New  Providence,  June  12,  1837,  in  Bahamas — Letters,  1837-1842. 

69  John  McSwiney  to  Rev.  J.  M.  Trew,  Nassau,  April  9,  1838,  in  Ba¬ 
hamas — Letters,  1837-1842. 

70  John  McSwiney  to  J.  M.  Trew,  Nassau,  August  6,  1838,  in  Bahamas — 
Letters,  1837-1842. 

71  A.  J.  Thompson  to  Trew,  New  Providence,  April  22,  1839,  in  Bahamas 
— Letters,  1837-1842. 
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hamas  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent  in  that  it  would 
encourage  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  Church  of  England 
Clergy. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  ...  the  fact  of  our  teacher  hav¬ 
ing  been  driven  off  the  “Best,”  an  Estate  on  which  we  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  school,  and  the  proprietors  application  to  the  Archdeacon 
for  another  teacher  to  conduct  the  school  on  Church  of  England 
principles.  .  .  ,72 

On  the  other  hand,  these  Charity  schools  had  ardent 
supporters,  as  evidenced  in  1841,  in  a  memorial  from  two 
Wesleyan  missionaries,  who  spoke  “at  the  earnest  desire 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  our  charge’"  and 
against  the  abandonment  of  “your  educational  efforts  in 
this  poor  and  impoverished  Colony.  .  .  .”73 

With  the  collapse  of  the  Parliamentary  subvention,  the 
withdrawal  occurred  in  1840,  to  the  regret  of  McSwiney  as 
to  many  men  in  other  places. 

How  shall  I  express  the  deep  regret  with  which  I  have  learned 
the  melancholy  tenor  of  the  instruction  which  Mr.  Thompson  has 
received  for  the  immediate  abandonment  of  all  the  Schools  of  the 
Mico  Charity  in  the  Bahamas?  No  intelligence  could  be  more 
appalling  to  us.  Your  hope  that  other  parties  may  take  up  the 
schools  is  I  lament  to  say  without  the  least  prospect  of  being 
realized  in  this  poor  mismanaged  Colony.  The  withdrawal  of  our 
schools  is  the  heaviest  blow  which  could  be  inflicted  on  the  best 
interests  of  the  Colony.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  not  I 
hope  resolved  on  making  no  further  grants  for  negro  Education. 
If  they  have  the  great  measure  of  Emancipation  will  fail  to  secure 
its  most  important  results.  .  .  ,74 

The  success  of  the  Mico  Schools  was  greater  in  the 
District  of  Barbados,  which  included  Trinidad,  Tobago, 

72  McSwiney  to  Trew,  July  24,  1839,  in  British  Guiana— Letters,  1838- 
1842. 

73  John  Carlett  and  Samuel  Simons  to  Trustees,  July  28,  1841,  in  Ba¬ 
hamas — Letters ,  1837-1842. 

74  John  McSwiney  to  Secretary  Mico  Charity,  Nassau,  July  29,  1841,  in 
Bahamas — Letters,  1837-1842. 
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Grenada,  and  British  Guiana,75  than  in  the  Jamaica  Dis¬ 
trict. 

Barbados,  an  Island  well  known  for  its  population  and 
wealth,  the  center  of  the  Anglican  diocese,  began  the  Mico 
Schools  in  1836,  under  Mr.  Alexander  Stronach,76  a  Bap¬ 
tist,  who  proved  the  most  active  emissary  of  the  Charity 
there.  Education  he  found  .  .  much  behind  Antigua, 
Schools  on  a  good  system  for  the  Negroes  are  much 
wanted.  .  .  .”77  Sturge  and  Harvey,  in  December,  1835, 
found  Mr.  Stronach  4 ‘busily  engaged  in  raising  a  building, 
in  a  densely  populated  neighbourhood,  for  an  Infant 
school.  He  has  before  him  a  prospect  of  extensive  useful¬ 
ness.”78 

In  1837,  Mr.  Stronach  described  his  School  to  Waine- 
wright. 

...  It  is  situated  in  Nelson  St.  in  the  Bay  in  the  worst  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  Barbados  indeed  it  may  be  styled  the  St.  Giles  here. 

.  .  .  The  average  daily  attendance  of  children  at  present  is  about 
50,  but  this  school  will  soon  be  filled  as  there  are  thousands  of 
children  about  that  have  not  yet  been  sent  to  school,  the  common 
excuse  of  the  parents  is  that  they  have  not  clothes.79 

In  addition  to  this  school,  two  others  were  opened  in  Bar¬ 
bados,  one  a  country  school  at  Bellemont,  about  four  miles 
from  Bridgetown.  Mr.  Stronach  explained  that  with  a 

75  Trew  recommended,  in  1838,  that  the  West  Indies  be  divided  into  the 
districts  of  Jamaica,  Barbados,  and  Antigua,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Charity; 
see  Report  of  J.  M.  Trew  to  the  Trustees,  dated  Colonial  Office,  September  3, 
1838,  in  Superintendents — Reports,  1835-1842. 

76  Mr.  A.  Stronach  appears  to  have  resigned  the  Mastership  of  the  Boys’ 
School  (St.  Giles’s  Irish  Schools)  to  take  this  situation,  in  1836,  in  the  West 
Indies. 

77  A.  Stronach  to  Robert  Wainewright,  Secretary  to  the  Trustees,  Barba¬ 
dos,  November  22,  1836,  in  Barbados — Letters,  1836-1842. 

78  Sturge  and  T.  Harvey,  West  Indies  in  1837  (First  Edition),  p.  128. 

79  Stronach  to  Wainewright,  October  9,  1837,  in  Barbados — Letters,  1836- 
1842.  On  Mondays,  the  attendance  was  seldom  up  to  average,  owing  to  the 
negligence  of  parents  in  not  having  their  children’s  clothes  washed  before 
Tuesday. 
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population  of  140,000  in  the  Island,  “the  only  infant 
schools  are  those  of  the  Mico  Charity.  .  .  .”80 

A  committee  of  the  Barbados  Council  and  Assembly, 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  education  of  the  free  children 
of  apprenticed  laborers,  examined  Mr.  Stronach  on  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  1837,  who  testified  that  the  instructions  given 
him  by  the  Mico  Charity  Trustees  were  “to  direct  my 
attention  ...  to  the  Education  of  the  Apprenticed  La¬ 
bourers’  Children  from  2  to  7  years  of  age,  to  establish 
School  for  them,  to  be  conducted  on  similar  principles  to 
the  Infant  Schools  of  the  Mother  Country.  .  .  .”81 

Shortly  before  the  abolition  of  the  apprenticeship  in 
1838,  Mr.  Stronach  questioned  the  willingness  of  employ¬ 
ers  and  their  agents  to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  appren¬ 
tices. 


•  •  •  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  from  all  that  I  have  seen,  to  say, 
that  it  is  yet  to  me  very  doubtful  whether  those  who  have  the 
management  of  them  are  yet  willing  that  they  should  be  instructed. 
None  of  the  Attornies  or  Managers  of  Estates  here  whom  I  have 
called  upon  had  the  honesty  openly  to  avow  this  but  they  have 
evaded  all  my  offers  made  to  them  either  publicly  or  privately, 
this  being  the  state  of  things  here  having  nothing  to  expect  from 
them.  .  .  ,82 

Full  emancipation  on  August  1st,  1838,  voted  by  the  reluc¬ 
tant  legislature  after  Jamaica  had  led  the  way,  passed 
with  surprising  calm.  Mr.  Stronach  reported  the  conduct 
of  apprentices  on  that  day  as  irreproachable : 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  Satisfactory  .  .  .  they  con¬ 
ducted  themselves  with  great  propriety  ...  As  early  as  9  o'clock 
groups  of  neatly  dressed  negroes  were  seen  flocking  from  every 
part  to  the  different  places  of  worship.  .  .  . 

After  the  publick  service  was  over,  our  4  Schools  were  opened 
from  1  o'clock  to  4.  .  .  . 

80  Ibid.  However,  Sturge  and  Harvey  give  the  population  as  120,000. 

81  Examination  of  Alexander  Stronach,  Director  of  the  Mico  Charity 
School  before  a  committee  of  the  Council  and  Assembly,  September  4,  1837, 
in  Barbados — Letters,  1836-1842. 

83 A.  Stronach  to  Trew,  Baxter’s  Road,  Barbados,  March  1,  1838,  in  Bar¬ 
bados — Letters,  1836-1842. 
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The  Churches  and  chapels  were  crowded  at  night  .  .  .  not  a 
Sound  of  revelry  was  heard  .  .  .  Next  morning  the  people  went  to 
their  work,  and  are  working  well.  .  .  .83 

He  told  of  several  individuals  who,  fearful  of  freedom, 
sold  their  estates,  and  were  repurchasing  them  for  larger 
sums  than  they  had  received.  This  description  of  emanci¬ 
pation  is  typical  of  other  reports  of  the  Mico  teachers. 

A  dispute  arose  in  1840  between  Mr.  Stronach  and  one 
of  the  missionaries,  John  Ramsay,  whom  Stronach  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  Charity’s  rolls,  pending  the  decision  of 
the  Trustees,  and  was  reproved  for  this  action.  He  apolo¬ 
gized,  “I  am  sorry  if  I  have  erred  in  doing  so,  perhaps  I 
was  the  most  unfit  person  in  the  service  for  the  Charity  to 
send  on  such  a  Mission.  .  .  .”84  He  still  maintained  that 
Ramsay’s  conduct,  even  if  only  engaging  in  trade,  a  com¬ 
mon  temptation,  which  was  one  of  the  charges,  would  seri¬ 
ously  ‘ 4 wound”  the  Mico  Charity  and  lower  it  in  public 
opinion. 

Mr.  Stronach  while  on  leave  of  absence  in  England  in 
1841,  with  a  half  year’s  pay,  learned  that  all  the  Mico 
Schools  in  Barbados  were  to  be  discontinued,  and  though 
granted  another  half  year’s  salary  on  this  account,  felt 
ill-used,  because  of  impaired  health,85  after  five  years’ 
service. 

The  Mico  schoolhouses  in  Barbados  were  offered  on 
reasonable  terms  to  the  Church,  but  the  Bishop  of  the 
Island,  after  expressing  his  gratitude,  refused  on  the 
double  grounds  of  lack  of  funds  and  the  conviction  that 
schools  built  by  Parliamentary  appropriations  automati¬ 
cally  belonged  to  the  State  Church,  provided  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes.86 

83  A.  Stronach  to  Secretary  Mico  Charity,  Barbados,  August  10,  1838,  in 
Barbados — Letters,  1836-1842. 

84  Stronach  to  Trew,  December  24,  1840,  in  Barbados — Letters,  1836-1842. 

86  Stronach  to  Trustees  of  Mico  Charity,  London,  September  17,  1841,  in 

Barbados — Letters,  1836-1842. 

88  Lord  Bishop  of  Barbados  to  Rev.  Trew,  Bishop’s  Court,  Barbados,  De¬ 
cember  2,  1842,  in  Barbados — Letters,  1836-1842.  The  Lord  Bishop  refers  to 
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Trinidad,  included  in  the  district  under  Barbados,  pre¬ 
sented  many  interesting  developments.  Of  all  the  Mico 
records  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  in  the  files  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  and  Aborigines  Protection  Society,  those  of 
Trinidad  are  the  most  complete  on  educational  and  relig¬ 
ious  matters.  The  first  report  was  made  by  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton,  a  Mico  Trustee,  in  1836: 

It  appears  that  the  expense  of  living  at  Trinidad  is  high  &  that 
the  Salary  of  a  school  master  cannot  be  less  than  £300  per  an¬ 
num  .  .  .  the  lower  classes  free  and  apprentices  are  in  a  state  of 
deplorable  ignorance.  .  .  .  The  majority  of  the  lower  classes  are 
Catholic.  .  .  .  The  mass  of  landed  property  belongs  to  Protestants. 

The  Catholics  have  a  Bishop  &  10  or  11  Priests  .  .  .  the 
Church  of  England  one.  .  .  . 

The  Language  generally  spoken  is  French  Patois.  .  .  ,87 

Dr.  Lushington  further  remarked  that  neither  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  Attorney-General  or  Solicitor  General  would  lend  any 
cordial  support  to  Education;  the  Bishop  of  Barbados 
would  oppose  every  scheme  of  education;  yet  most  all  the 
people  of  color  would  give  their  hearty  support.  He  be¬ 
lieved  the  Port  of  Spain  would  be  the  place  to  undertake 
the  work;  the  teacher  selected  should  steer  an  impartial 
course,  and  perhaps  the  Irish  system,  because  of  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  Catholics,  could  be  used  advantageously.  Dr. 
Lushington  concluded  with  an  agenda  of  special  considera¬ 
tions  : 

1.  The  persons  whose  cooperation  shall  be  sought. 

2.  Directions  to  avoid  offending  conflicting  Religious  Persua¬ 
sions. 

3.  How  far  the  teaching  shall  be  in  the  French  or  English 
Language. 

a  Report  made  to  Lord  Glenelg  by  Mr.  Latrobe  in  1838,  in  which  he  finds 
the  aid  received  from  Parliamentary  Grants  up  to  Dec.  31,  1837,  by  the 
Trustees  was  £15,580,  while  the  ascertained  expenses  on  repairs,  rent,  etc., 
was  about  £10,410.  The  specific  funds  by  the  Charity  of  about  £9,202  was 
more  than  absorbed  in  salaries,  traveling  expense,  school  requisites,  etc. 

87  “Dr.  Lushington ’s  Report  Respecting  Trinidad,  1836/ *  in  Trinidad — 
Letters,  1836-1842.  This  report  was  not  the  result  of  a  personal  visit. 
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4.  Whether  any  application  shall  be  made  for  the  influence  of 
owners  of  estates  in  Trinidad  resident  in  England,  or  of  merchants 
having  correspondence  with  the  Island.  .  .  .88 

In  April,  1837,  Rev.  J.  M.  Trew,  on  his  survey  tour 
mentioned  above,  arrived  at  the  Port  of  Spain,89  and  added 
his  observations  to  those  made  by  Dr.  Lushington. 

Rev.  Mr.  Trew’s  first  hand  impressions  were  that  the 
Charity  should  speedily  do  something  for  the  apprentices 
because  “  Trinidad  is  the  very  darkest  corner  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  West  Indian  possessions.  .  .  .  There  is  a  very  great 
desire  for  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  adults.  .  .  .”90 

Mr.  Trew  made  his  formal  4 ‘Report”  to  the  Trustees  in 
July,  1837.  There  were  about  19,000  apprentices,  and  in 
addition  a  mixed  population  of  25,000 ;  to  take  care  of  these 
people  there  were  only  twenty-one  ministers  and  two  lay 
catechists.91  With  respect  to  schools,  Trew  found  only 
twenty-three  in  actual  operation,  with  the  total  apprentice 
attendance  about  240;  “there  are  not  at  present  500  ap¬ 
prentices  [receiving]  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  let¬ 
ters  throughout  the  whole  colony  of  Trinidad.”92 

As  to  the  receptive  disposition  of  the  apprentices,  he 
reported,  “In  Port  of  Spain  the  desire  amongst  this  class 
of  persons  is  considerable,  &  no  doubt  if  many  difficulties 
did  not  exist  in  the  country  the  desire  w  VI  be  equally 

88  “  Dr.  Lushington ’s  Report  Respecting  Trinidad,  1836,’  ’  in  Trinidad — 
Letters,  1836-1842. 

89  Trew  to  Trustees,  April  13,  1837,  in  Superintendents — Reports,  1835- 
1842.  The  Port  of  Spain  was  divided  into  two  parts — English  and  French; 
on  the  French  or  Eastern  side  comparatively  nothing  had  been  done  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  people. 

90  Trew  to  Trustees,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  May  24,  1837,  in  Superin¬ 
tendents — Reports,  1835-1842. 

91  “Report  on  Trinidad”  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Trew,  July,  1837,  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Mico  Charity.  Trew  gave  the  list  of  ministers  as  follows:  12  Roman 
Catholic,  4  Church  of  England,  2  Church  Missionaries,  2  Wesleyans,  1  Scotch 
Presbyterian. 

92  Ibid.  There  were  a  few  schools  held  in  the  Houses  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy,  but  these  prepared  the  boys  to  assist  the  Clergy  in  their 
professions,  etc. 
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strong  there.  ’ ,93  On  the  whole,  Trew  believed  the  appren¬ 
tices  were  alive  to  the  advantages  that  education  would 
bestow  upon  them  “the  memorable  words  of  the  apprentice 
Wm  [William]  shd  not  be  forgotten;  ‘Mico  Charity  will  do 
more  for  us  than  emancipation.  ’  ”94 

Hindrances  in  Trinidad  were  in  the  party  spirit  and 
sectarian  conflicts.  The  Bishop  of  Barbados  insisted  upon 
all  children  in  his  schools  using  the  Catechism  of  the 
Church  of  England.95  Licensed  grog  shops,  Sunday  licen¬ 
tiousness  and  marketing  added  to  the  confusion.  “Hence 
Sabbath  desecration  is  a  hindrance  which,  unless  it  be 
speedily  checked,’ : ’  said  Mr.  Trew,  “the  friends  of  educa¬ 
tion  may  at  once  retire  from  the  field  of  Missionary  enter¬ 
prise.  Another  impediment  was  the  carting  of  sugar 
from  the  Estates  to  the  coast  on  Sundays.  Also,  many  of 
the  apprentices  worked  for  wages  on  Sundays,  “.  .  .  on 
the  Sabbath,  every  shop  &  place  of  business  is  open,  & 
stalls  ei  ected  in  the  market  place  during  the  whole  of  the 
day  &  lighted  up  at  night.”97 

The  last  section  of  the  “Keport”  outlined  a  plan  of 
instruction, 

The  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  Trinidad  are  Heathens  & 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  if  the  question  was  to  be  put  indis¬ 
criminately  to  the  first  100  apprentices  who  might  be  met  with 
What  do  you  expect  will  become  of  you  when  you  die?”  the 
answer  w  d  be  in  almost  90  cases,  as  it  was  to  the  writer  “To  °*o 
to  Guinea  Country.  ”  Hence  it  appears  that  altho’  a  very  lar^e 
proportion  of  the  community  may  have  been  baptised  by  the  Min¬ 
isters  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  bulk  of  them  are  pure  unadul¬ 
terated  heathens. 

M  “ Report  on  Trinidad”  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Trew,  July,  1837,  to  the  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Mico  Charity. 

‘Report  on  Trinidad”  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Trew,  July,  1837,  to  The  Trustees 
of  the  Mico  Charity. 

95  Ibid. 

97  Tlie  scenes  of  debauchery  took  place  in  the  country  especially. 

9‘  “Report  on  Trinidad”  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Trew,  July,  1837,  to  The  Trustees 

°f.  The  MlC0  Charit7-  ‘  ‘  This  was  especially  applicable  to  St.  Fernando,  the 
principal  shipping  place  of  the  Naparimas.” 
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Whatever  system  of  Education  therefore  may  be  designed  for 
Trinidad  it  must  have  a  special  reference  to  a  people,  who  are 
grossly  ignorant  even  of  the  first  principles  of  Xtian  truth.  .  .  .98 

All  parties  agreed  on  the  necessities  of  schools,  that 
the  language  for  instruction  should  be  English,  rather 
than  French,  and  that  it  was  desirable  for  the  teachers  to 
understand  French.  Complete  cooperation  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  was  not  to  be  expected. 

The  Mico  regulations  for  Trinidad  ignored  questions  of 
creed."  The  Trustees  opened  their  schools  to  children  of 
every  denomination.100  This  plan  was  met  with  approval 
by  different  religious  bodies.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
the  Rev.  Abbe  Samuel  Power,  approved  this  plan  but  made 
slight  objections  on  Catholic  grounds;101  the  Chaplain  to 
the  Forces,  D.  Evans,  wished  the  Charity  well;102  a  Judge 
Lewis  Johnston  approved  the  non-sectarian  principle,103  as 
did  Judge  A.  Gomez.104  Mr.  George  Beard  stated — 

...  I  consider  that  a  System  of  Teaching  which  excluded  all 
particular  religious  tenets  .  .  .  but  which  at  the  same  time  gives 
a  decided  prominence  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  especially  suited 
to  the  strangely  mixed  population  of  this  Island.  .  .  .105 

98  Ibid.  There  were  four  distinct  parties  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Trinidad — the  Spanish,  the  French,  the  Irish,  the  Abbe  Power  or  inde¬ 
pendent  Roman  Catholics. 

"Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy  to  Rev.  Mr.  Trew,  Port  of  Spain,  May  27,  1837,  in 
Trinidad — Letters ,  1836-1842. 

100  D.  Evans,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  to  Trew,  May  29,  1837,  in  Trinidad 
— Letters ,  1836-1842. 

101  The  Rev.  Abbe  Samuel  Power  to  Trew,  May  30,  1837,  in  Trinidad — 
Letters,  1836-1842. 

102  D.  Evans,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  to  Trew,  May  29,  1837,  in  Trinidad 
— Letters,  1836-1842. 

103  Judge  Lewis  Johnston  to  Trew,  June  1,  1837,  in  Trinidad — Letters, 
1836-1842. 

104  Judge  A.  Gomez  to  Trew,  June  3,  1837,  in  Trinidad — Letters,  1836- 
1842.  Judge  Gomez  made  recommendations  to  the  Trustees  concerning  schools 
— he  wanted  persons  of  all  ages  from  4  upwards  to  be  admitted  and  the 
schools  to  be  open  between  6  and  8  in  the  evenings  for  the  apprenticed 
Negroes. 

105  George  Beard  to  Trew,  Port  of  Spain,  June  1,  1837,  in  Trinidad — 
Letters,  1836-1842. 
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The  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Trinidad,  Sir  G.  F.  Hill, 

pi  omised  a  plot  of  Crown  Lands  for  Mico  School  pur¬ 
poses.106 

Active  detailed  work  was  begun  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bilby 
who  arrived  in  Trinidad  in  April,  1837,  and,  in  1838,  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  District.  His  opinion  was  that, 

The  people  have  been  sadly  neglected — few  can  read,  ignorance 
abounds  on  every  hand.  .  .  . 

...  we  have  few  friends,  who  will  really  assist  us  . 

.  .  .  the  people  are  ignorant  .  .  .  whatever  is  given  to  them  in 
the  Form  of  Instruction,  they  are  ready  to  receive.  ...  If  the 

people  are  to  be  benefited,  let  the  system  be  Free,  open  and 
liberal.  .  .  ,107 

Even  though  Mr.  Bilby  at  first  believed  many  were  watch¬ 
ing  him  with  suspicion,  the  next  month  he  listed  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  the  Bev.  Abbe  Smith,  the  Wesleyan  and  Kirk 
missionaries  and  “all  the  Clergy,  Missionaries  and  cate¬ 
chists  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church”108  as 
friendly  to  the  Mico  cause.  These  friends  were  probably 
gained  by  his  diplomacy,  discretion  and  tactics  which  were 

“to  avoid  controversy  —  hold  no  contentions  with  any 
party.  .  .  .”109 

Mr.  Bilby  opened  an  infant  school  in  the  Port  of  Spain 
for  the  children  of  from  two  years  to  eight  with  school 
hours  from  nine  to  three.  On  the  opening  day,  five  pupils 
came,  the  next  day  twenty-two  attended,  and  later  the 
school  had  thirty  scholars.110  Another  Infant  Charity 
school  was  opened  in  June,  1837. 

On  May  8,  1837,  an  Adult  School  was  started  with 

Sir  G.  F.  Hill  to  Trew,  June  2,  1837,  in  Trinidad — Letters ,  1836-1842. 

107  Thomas  Bilby  to  Trustees,  June  9,  1837,  in  Trinidad— Letters,  1836- 
1842. 

Thomas  Bilby  to  Trustees  of  Lady  Mico  Charity  July  17,  1837  in 
Trinidad — Letters,  1836-1842. 

109  Ibid. 

Thomas  Bilby  to  Trustees  of  Lady  Mico  Charity,  June  9,  1837  in 
Trinidad— Letters,  1836-1842. 
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pupils  numbering  twenty  at  first,  then  twenty-nine,  and  by 
June,  forty.  Mr.  Trew,  on  his  visit,  had  remarked, 

On  commencing  the  Mico  Adult  School,  many  more  applications 
were  made  for  Tickets,  than  could  from  the  circumscribed  limits 
of  the  temporary  premises  be  supplied.  It  was  considered  desirable 
to  keep  the  Male  and  Female  classes  separate,  but  notwithstanding, 
many  of  the  latter  w’d  attend  at  the  door  while  instruction  was 
given  to  the  others  within,  &  in  this  way,  have  already  picked  up 
some  Hymns  &  Tunes.  In  a  short  time  however  ample  room  will 
be  provided  for  Males  &  Females.  .  .  .m 

After  the  departure  of  Mr.  Trew,  Mr.  Bilby  toured  the 
island  looking  for  suitable  locations  on  the  plantations  for 
schools.  He  found  several  attractive  sites,  especially  at 
Carapichaima,  Saranetta,  and  South  Naparimia.112  At 
Carapichaima,  the  4 ‘Felicity  Hall  Estate”  was  the  center 
of  a  population  consisting  of  800  apprentices,  besides  the 
free  people,  within  a  circle  of  two  miles,  and  “the  proprie¬ 
tors  will  willingly  grant  land  for  the  Erection  of  a  School- 
house,  and  most  of  the  Overseers  and  Attornies,  express  a 
willingness  to  afford  every  assistance  in  their  power. .  .”113 

At  Saranetta,  where  there  was  a  population  of  three 
hundred  apprentices,  without  a  minister,  school,  or  church, 
the  proprietor  was  friendly  to  the  Charity  and  promised 
land  on  his  estate.114  Mr.  Bilby  reported, 

At  South  Naparinia,  a  most  neglected  district,  I  find  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  1000  apprentice  .  .  . 

.  .  .  our  prospects  are  cheering;  the  apprentices  desirous  to 
receive  Instruction;  the  Planters  are  willing  to  assist  us,  Seeing 
.  .  .  that  Chapels,  Schools  and  Education,  are  .  .  .  the  means,  to 
prepare  the  people  for  the  great  change.  .  .  .115 

m  “Report  on  Trinidad, ”  by  Reverend  J.  M.  Trew,  July,  1837,  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Mico  Charity. 

112  Thomas  Bilby  to  Trustees,  September  6,  1837,  in  Trinidad — Letters, 
1836-1842. 

1X3  Ibid. 

114  Thomas  Bilby  to  Trustees,  September  6,  1837,  in  Trinidad — Letters, 
1836-1842. 

115  Thomas  Bilby  to  Trustees,  September  6,  1837,  in  Trinidad — Letters, 
1836-1842.  Many  of  the  proprietors  believed  that  education  would  cause  the 
Negroes  to  remain  in  peace  and  contentment  on  the  estates. 
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The  Mico  Charity  did  not  confine  its  activities  to  teach¬ 
ing  apprentices  in  Trinidad,  but  engaged  in  other  social 
activities.  On  June  3,  1837,  the  Chaplain  to  the  Forces 
wrote  to  Lord  Glenelg  reporting  “the  deplorable  state  of 
ignorance  in  which  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  3d  West 
India  Regt.  &  that  of  their  children  have  been  allowed,  to 
remain  since  the  Regt.  was  disbanded,”116  some  years 
earlier,  and  he  asked  for  help. 

The  next  year,  Judge  Gomez  wrote  to  Trew  referring 
to  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  Regiment  in  these 
times, 


.  .  .  altho  ’  these  Settlers  do  not  come  precisely  within  the  Mico 
Charity  institution  because  they  are  not  apprentices,  yet  they  may 
have  a  claim  to  the  protection  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govt,  for  receiv¬ 
ing  education.  .  .  ,117 

The  Governor  also  appealed  to  Bilby,  who  wrote  to  the 
Trustees, 

.  .  .  The  Governor  called  upon  me  the  other  day  and  quite 
scolded  me,  for  not  opening  a  school  at  Manzanillo,  for  the  dis¬ 
banded  soldiers;  and  said,  that  if  I  did  not  open  a  school,  he 
should  write  to  Lord  Glenelg— that  £500  had  been  given  of  the 
Government  grant,  to  the  Trustees  (which  he  had  fully  sanc¬ 
tioned),  for  schools  in  the  Island;  and  he  considered  himself 
entitled  to  one,  at  least.118 

Although  Bilby  realized  that  “the  poor  people  are  .  .  . 
quite  destitute  of  every  means  of  improvement  and  so 
ignorant  and  wild  as  the  poor  people  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,”119  his  own  conviction  was 

119  D.  Evans,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  June  3,  1837,  Port  of  Spain,  Trini¬ 
dad,  to  Lord  Glenelg,  in  Superintendents — Reports,  1835-1842.  The  left  wing 
of  this  regiment  was  settled  at  Cuare,  which  was  ten  miles  away  from  any 
church.  The  Bishop  of  Barbados  promised  Sir  Ralph  Woodford  that  he 
would  send  a  catechist  to  Cuare,  but  did  not.  The  right  wing  of  the  Regi¬ 
ment  formed  a  part  of  the  Chaplain’s  pastoral  care  from  1821  until  1824, 
when  it  had  been  disbanded. 

U7  Judge  A.  Gomez  to  Trew,  February  10,  1838,  in  Trinidad— Letters, 
1836-1842. 

118  Bilby  to  Trustees,  May  28,  1838,  in  Trinidad— Letters,  1836-1842. 

119  Bilby  to  Trustees,  March  19,  1838,  in  Trinidad— Letters,  1836-1842. 
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.  .  .  that  the  Colonial  Government  holds  six  or  seven  thousand 
Pounds  of  the  disbanded  soldiers  ’  money,  they  are  in  the  duty 
bound  to  give  them  both  schools  and  teachers  without  burdening 
the  funds  of  other  charities.  .  .  .120 

The  Trustees  of  the  Charity  intervened  with  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  Lord  Glenelg,  and  wrote  to  the  Lieutenant  Gov¬ 
ernor  that  he  was  to  assist  Mr.  Bilby  in  establishing  a 
school  among  the  disbanded  soldiers.121  Mr.  Charles  Wood 
was  appointed  by  Bilby  to  open  the  school  and  reported, 

.  .  .  that  parent  and  children  were  most  lamentably  enveloped 
in  the  thickness  of  heathenish  error  and  superstition.  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  them  profess — so  far  as  they  know — the  Muhammedan 
Creed.  There  are  about  three  hundred  &  fifty  settlers,  and  one 
hundred  children.  My  school  was  opened  on  the  ever  memorable 
1st  August  1838.  .  .  .122 

Writing  of  the  neglect  of  girls  and  women,  Mr.  Bilby 
stated  that  they  were  “.  .  .  not  only  ignorant,  but  ex¬ 
tremely  Proud ;  and  led  away  by  Finery  and  Dress.  .  .”123 
In  Trinidad  there  was  a  law  whereby  males  and  females 
could  not  meet  in  the  same  school,  and  the  women  could  not 
be  taught  by  a  male  teacher.124  This  ordinance  handicapped 
the  Mico  Schools.  Mr.  Bilby  forbade  the  use  of  corporal 
punishment,  wherefore  one  of  his  teachers,  William  Lam¬ 
ble,  refused  to  continue  under  Bilby ’s  superintendency.125 

120  Bilby  to  Trustees,  May  28,  1838,  in  Trinidad — Letters,  1836-1842. 

121  Bilby  to  Trustees,  July  21,  1838,  in  Trinidad — Letters,  July  21,  1838. 
The  assumption,  although  evidence  is  none  too  clear,  is  that  the  Trustees’ 
influence  weighed  more  with  Lord  Glenelg  than  Bilby ’s. 

122  Charles  Wood  to  Trew,  June  25,  1839,  in  Trinidad — Letters,  1836-1842. 
Mr.  Wood  said  his  school  was  located  in  Manganilla,  on  the  Eastern  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  Island;  the  town  was  about  five  miles  square;  the  five  companies 
of  disbanded  African  soldiers  had  lived  there  eighteen  years,  and  during  that 
period  had  but  two  or  three  clerical  visits. 

123  Thomas  Bilby  to  Trustees,  September  28,  1837,  in  Trinidad — Letters, 
1836-1842;  see  also  Bilby  to  Trustees,  October  30,  1837,  in  Trinidad— Letters, 
1836-1842. 

124  Ibid.  Mr.  Bilby  tried  to  get  this  law  changed,  but  he  received  no  help 
from  the  government. 

126William  Lamble  to  Trew,  Port  of  Spain,  December  2,  1837,  in  Trini¬ 
dad — Letters,  1836-1842.  Mr.  Lamble  believed  that  a  system  of  rewards 
should  be  substituted  for  punishment. 
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On  the  day  of  final  emancipation,  August,  1838,  marked 
by  a  service  of  prayer  and  thanksgivings,  quiet  and  order 
prevailed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mico  Schools,  the 
people  cheerfully  agreed  with  their  employers  to  remain  at 
work,  and  “it  is  confidently  believed,  amongst  the  Planters 
themselves,  that  the  great  inducement  to  this  happy  re¬ 
sult  has  been  the  means  of  Instruction,  held  out  to  them 
and  their  children  in  our  Mico  Schools.  .  .  .”126  Mr.  Bilby 
continued, 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  our  day  schools  will  con¬ 
siderably  increase ;  for  numbers  of  the  children  who  used  to  work 
in  the  field,  will  now  attend  to  receive  instruction — the  day  after 
they  were  Free,  Ten  Children  who  had  work’d  in  the  field,  were 
received  into  the  school  at  Diego  Martin ;  and  the  day  following 
five  more — the  same  has  taken  place  at  Carenage,  and  at  South 
Naparimia.127 

He  earlier  had  stated  that  the  scholars  at  South  Naparimia 
and  Diego  Martin  were  “not  only  attentive,  obedient,  and 
cleanly,  but  very  thankful  for  what  they  call  ‘this  great 
education/  ”128 

So  well  had  the  Mico  Schools  progressed,  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1838,  the  Council,  influenced  by  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice,  passed  unanimously  the  following  spirited  resolutions : 

1.  That  it  is  expedient  that  some  further  exertions  be  made  by 
the  Board  of  Council  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  means  of 
useful  Instruction  amongst  the  labouring  classes  of  the  Colony 
upon  such  principles  as  will  admit  children  of  all  denominations. 

2.  That  the  principles  on  which  the  means  of  Public  Education 
are  afforded  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Mico  Charity  in  this  Colony, 
deserve  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Council/ 

3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  means  of  public 
Education,  this  Council  will  be  prepared  to  afford  such  aid  to¬ 
wards  the  Education  of  the  Negro  population  and  of  the  lower 
orders  generally,  through  the  Trustees  of  the  Mico  Charity  as  the 
circumstances  of  this  Colony  may  upon  further  information  jus¬ 
tify,  and  that  His  Excellency,  be  requested  to  communicate  with 

126  Bilby  to  Trustees,  August  10,  1838,  in  Trinidad— Lexers,  1836-1842. 

127  Ibid. 

128  Ibid.,  April  12,  1838. 
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the  Trustees  of  the  Mico  Charity  on  what  condition  they  will  for 
this  object  receive  and  dispose  of  money  so  voted.129 

Unhappily,  in  the  next  year,  1839,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
died.  Mr.  Bilby  regretted  that  “The  death  of  Sir  George 
Hill  has  left  us  in  a  forlorn  state ; — business  is  at  a  stand ; 
our  prospect  of  a  grant  of  money,  and  a  rapid  advance  in 
the  cause  of  General  Education,  is  necessarily  postponed 
for  the  present.  .  .  .m3°  In  this  way  excellent  progress  was 
halted. 

In  Tobago,  a  smaller  Island  in  the  Barbados  District, 
there  was  apparently  no  activity  until  June,  1838,  when 
Mr.  James  Boos,  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Society, 
opened  an  Infant  and  Juvenile  Mico  Charity  school  in  the 
town  of  Scarborough.  Children  from  three  to  twelve 
years  of  age  were  enrolled,  and  despite  the  rainy  season, 
twenty-two  enrolled  the  first  day;  the  fees  were  one  pence 
a  week  or  one  shilling  a  quarter.131  In  Scarborough,  there 
was  only  one  other  school, 

.  .  .  which  is  under  the  management  of  the  Rector  and  church 
party — it  is  quite  a  sectarian  School — &  yet  it  is  called  the  free 
school — being  free  of  all  expences — we  have  no  friends  amongst 
that  party  but  I  am  happy  to  state  that  we  have  the  cordial  co¬ 
operation  &  support  of  the  other  two  Revd.  gentlemen  Mr.  Lennie 
and  Mr.  Wood — but  although  they  had  all  been  on  the  side  of  the 
Sectarian — we  would  not  be  detered  from  doing  our  duty  to  the 
rising  generation.  .  .  .132 

The  reports  of  Mr.  Boss,  however,  were  thought  to  be 
unreliable  by  Mr.  J.  McMurray,  another  teacher.133  “I 

129  Bilby  to  Trustees,  October  11,  1838,  in  Trinidad — Letters,  1836-1842. 

130  Bilby  to  Trustees,  March  27,  1839,  in  Trinidad — Letters,  1836-1842. 
One  of  Mr.  Bilby  ?s  teachers  in  Mazarok,  Mr.  Hodgkin,  also  passed  away  in 
June,  1839. 

131  J.  Ross  to  Trew,  Scarborough,  Tobajo,  June  25,  1838,  in  Tobago — 
Letters,  1838-1842.  J.  McMurray,  another  teacher  in  Tobago,  later  says  the 
charges  were  2  pence  per  child ;  not  more  than  two  children  out  of  the  same 
family  were  charged  for,  and  no  one  above  eleven  years  of  age  was  admitted 
into  the  day  school. 

132  J.  Ross  to  Trew,  Scarborough,  Tobago,  June  25,  1838,  in  Tobago — 
Letters,  1838-1842. 

133  J.  McMurray  to  Rev.  J.  M.  Trew,  Spring  Garden,  Tobago,  May  1, 
1840,  in  Tobago — Letters,  1838-1842. 
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believe  Mr.  R’s  Reports  to  have  been  grossly  exaggerated. 
...  I  have  learned  [this]  from  respectable  authority  .  .  . 
Superintendents  by  continuing  such  a  practice  will  bring  a 
stigma  on  our  cause  which  will  not  easily  be  wiped 
off.  .  .  .”134 

Mr.  McMurray  visited  the  people  on  the  estates  in 
Spring  Garden  and  found  not  a  married  couple  black  nor 
white  on  most  of  the  plantations ;  all  were  living  in  open 
licentiousness  and  all  manner  of  wickedness.135  But  he  was 

.  .  .  persuaded  that  if  an  adequate  motive  were  held  out  by  the 
Planters  .  .  .  all  the  labour  they  get  done  could  be  accomplished 
by  one  half  of  the  hands,  but  under  the  present  circumstances  all 
hands  both  male  and  female  are  required,  and  the  consequence  is, 
many  of  the  child  ’n  who  might  otherwise  be  at  School,  are  retained 
at  home,  to  nurse,  cook,  etc.  .  .  ,136 

The  Mico  school  in  Spring  Gardens  had  thirty  to  fifty  in 
daily  attendance.  The  schools  at  Spring  Gardens  and  at 
Mount  Pelier  were  the  only  two  in  the  island  in  May,  1840. 
The  Scarborough  school  had  been  closed,  but  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Murray  strongly  urged  its  re-opening. 

But  nothing  will  do  in  such  an  abominable  place  but  a  person 
of  fixed  and  tried  principles,  and  if  possible  a  married  couple.  Our 
character  as  an  Educational  Body  does  not  stand  high  here,  &  in 
order  to  retrieve  it  I  think  it  highly  expedient  to  open  a  school 
in  town  &  to  make  our  others  as  efficient  as  possible.131 

He  also  reported  nine  National  Schools  [Anglican]  in 
Tobago  chiefly  under  the  management  of  colored  persons, 
and  very  inefficiently  conducted.138 

The  Governor  of  the  Island  called  upon  Mr.  McMurray 

134  J.  McMurray  to  Secretary  of  Mico  Charity,  Spring  Gardens,  Tobago, 
June  8,  1840,  in  Tobago— Letters,  1838-1842. 

135  Ibid.  The  physical  state  of  the  Negroes  in  Tobago  was  little  altered 
by  freedom,  for  the  Legislature  was  chiefly  composed  of  Planters  who  made 
every  effort  to  graft  liberty  on  the  rotten  stock  of  slavery  ’  1 

138  Ibid. 

James  McMurray  to  Rev.  J.  M.  Trew,  Spring  Gardens,  Tobago,  May 
24,  1840,  in  Tobago — Letters ,  1838-1842. 

188  Ibid. 
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in  regard  to  the  Mico  Institution,  and  “at  first  he  did  not 
seem  to  quite  understand  how  our  schools  could  he  of  a 
religious  character  and  yet  as  to  sectarian  peculiarities 
pursue  principles  of  strict  neutrality.  .  .  .”139  Yet  the 
Governor  seemed  highly  pleased  with  all  he  saw  and 
heard.140 

In  1839,  John  McSwiney,  Superintendent  of  British 
Guiana,  another  District  under  Barbados,  reminded  the 
Trustees  that  British  Guiana  was  much  more  expensive  to 
live  in  than  any  of  the  other  colonies.  He  believed  to 
accomplish  the  same  amount  of  good  as  elsewhere,  the 
Charity  would  be  obliged  to  adopt  a  greater  expenditure 
than  they  were  accustomed  to  allow  on  “the  islands. ”141 
Two  months  later,  he  related  that,  in  an  interview  with 
Governor  Henry  Light,  the  plans  of  the  Mico  Trustees 
with  reference  to  Guiana  were 

.  .  .hardly  matured,  but  that  the  formation  of  an  extensive 
normal  establishment  for  the  training  of  teachers  with  model  .  .  . 
schools  for  Berbice  &  Essequibo  as  well  as  Demerara,  were  deter¬ 
mined  on,  and  that  similarly  extended  operations  to  those  already 
commenced  in  the  other  colonies,  might  be  expected.  .  .  .142 

The  same  sources  of  opposition  existed  in  the  British 
Guiana  as  elsewhere,  but  the  most  serious  dispute  was  with 
the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  McSwiney  gave  to  Trew,  now 
Mico  secretary,  as  stated  above,  an  account  of  a  quarrel 
between  a  teacher,  Mr.  Eaglesfield,  and  the  proprietor  of 
the  Plantation  “Best.”  The  teacher  was  expelled  from 
the  Estate,  and  the  school  was  separated  from  the  Charity. 
Mr.  Zeebe,  the  Proprietor,  applied  to  the  Archdeacon  for  a 
teacher.  Mr.  McSwiney  was  suspicious 

139  J.  McMurray  to  Trew,  Mico  Institution,  Scarborough,  February  24, 
1841,  in  Tobago — Letters,  1838-1842. 

140  J.  McMurray  to  Secretary,  Mico  Charity,  Scarbro’,  Tobago,  October  8, 
1840,  in  Tobago — Letters,  1838-1842. 

141  John  McSwiney  to  Trew,  Georgetown,  Demerara,  March  12,  1839,  in 
British  Guiana — Letters,  1838-1842. 

142  McSwiney  to  Trew,  May  11,  1839,  in  British  Guiana — Letters,  1838- 


1842. 
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.  .  .  that  the  affair  has  been  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
us  away,  as  attempts  had  been  made  some  weeks  before  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  Parish  to  cause  Mr.  Eaglesfield  to  leave  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Charity,  and  enter  that  of  the  Church,  by  offering  a 
larger  salary  &  emoluments,  as  well  as  a  comfortable  residence  as 
an  inducement  but  without  success.143 

Furthermore,  a  few  days  before  this  event,  the  Bishop  of 
Barbados  visited  the  school  and  disapproved  of  its  Non- 
Anglican  principles;  he  also  preached  against  non-cate¬ 
chism  schools.  The  other  Anglican  clergy  naturally  fol¬ 
lowed  his  lead.144 

There  was  one  friend  to  the  Mico  Charity  among  the 
Anglicans  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  W.  Fox,  the  Minister 
of  Christ  Church,  who  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  Charity’s 
welfare.  Also,  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ex¬ 
pressed  their  friendly  feeling,  as  did  the  Wesleyans,  and 
the  London  Missionary  Society.145 

Cutting  across  these  hopeful  expressions,  on  September 
27,  1841,  came  the  announcement  that  the  Mico  Schools 
were  to  be  closed  in  British  Guiana,  news  heard  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  deep  sorrow.  .  .  ,146 

Antigua  was  the  Third  Mico  District,  which  included 
Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent.  In  February,  1837, 
a  Moravian  Missionary,  John  Morrish,  appealed  to  Doctor 
Lushington  and  the  other  Trustees  to  start  a  Normal 
School  in  Antigua  instead  of  Barbados,  for,  he  says,  “Here 
the  people  are  free,  in  Barbados  they  are  apprentices,  & 
therefore  can  only  enter  the  School  by  their  master’s  per- 

143  McSwiney  to  Trew,  July  25,  1839,  in  British  Guiana— Letters,  1838- 
1842. 

Ibid.  Another  complaint  appeared  from  Mr.  McSwiney  when  the 
legislature  arranged  to  reduce  the  paper  money  and  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
small  notes  and  silver  coins.  The  teachers,  he  said,  were  suffering  a  4%  loss. 

145  McSwiney  to  Trew,  September  21,  1839,  in  British  Guiana— Letters, 
1838-1842.  Mr.  McSwiney  mentioned  that  the  work  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  among  the  Negroes  had  been  very  successful. 

148  William  Lamble  to  Trew,  London,  September  27,  1841,  in  British 
Guiana — Letters,  1838-1842. 
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mission.  Here  they  can  do  as  they  like.  .  .  .”147  In  May, 
1838,  John  Miller  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  work  in 
Antigua,  as  superintendent.  His  first  letter  to  the  Trus¬ 
tees  discussed  the  usual  problem  of  a  suitable  location  for 
the  work.  He  gave  a  graphic  summary  of  conditions : 

The  Church,  Methodists,  &  Moravians,  seem  with  one  consent 
to  have  their  places  of  worship  and  schools  in  the  better  part  of 
the  town,  the  reason  why  I  cannot  conceive  unless  that  it  is  the 
most  healthy.  ...  I  have  gone  to  the  “ Point,”  the  St.  Giles’  of 
this  town  .  .  .  the  wickedness  which  prevails  here  .  .  convinces 
me  that  this  must  be  the  scene  of  my  labors.  .  .  .  Here  are  the 
ball-rooms!  Grog  Shop  and  Brothels.  .  .  .  “It  is  a  very  Sink  of 
Sin.”148 

Mr.  Stronach  of  Barbados,  who  had  wanted  the  Antigua 
mission  himself,  reported  after  a  visit  in  1838  that  Antigua 
was  in  many  respects  years  in  advance  of  Barbados.  The 
population  was  more  united  and  a  much  more  liberal  and 
cooperative  spirit  prevailed  than  in  “arrogant”  and 
“cold”  Barbados.  He  wrote, 

I  was  delighted  to  see  the  deep  interest  that  is  taken  by  so 
many  there  in  the  subject  of  Education.  Your  agent  Mr.  Miller  is 
encouraged  and  receives  a  helping  hand  from  all  parties,  and  from 
his  zeal  in  the  work,  and  devotedness  to  it,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
be  instrumental  in  accomplishing  much  good.  .  .  ,149 

Further  encouragement  came  from  the  columns  of  The 
Weekly  Register  in  1839: 

A  school  was  opened  last  week,  in  connection  with  the  Mico 
Institution.  ...  It  is  gratifying  to  mention  that  of  the  50  infants 
who  have  already  been  enrolled  only  5  have  ever  attended  any 

147  John  Morrish  to  Doctor  Lushington  and  other  Trustees,  Antigua,  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1837,  in  Superintendents — Reports,  1835-1842.  Mrs.  Morrish  was  a 
sister  of  Mr.  Stronach,  of  Barbados.  Antigua  did  not  have  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  system  but  gave  its  slaves  full  freedom  August  1,  1834. 

148  John  Miller  to  Rev.  J.  M.  Trew,  Secretary  Mico  Charity,  St.  John’s, 
Antigua,  May  12,  1838,  in  Antigua,  and  Montserrat — Letters,  1838-1842.  It 
seems  to  have  been  discretionary  on  the  part  of  the  individual  agent  to  select 
the  situation  within  a  town. 

149  Stronach  to  Trew,  August  10,  1838,  in  Barbados— Letters,  1836-1842. 
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school,  thus  showing  that  the  agents  of  the  Charity  do  not  seek  to 
reap  where  others  have  sowed.150 

As  early  as  February,  1840,  three  Lady  Mico  Charity 
superintendents,  Mr.  Miller,  of  the  Antigua  district,  Mr. 
Wallbridge,  of  the  Jamaica,  and  Mr.  Bilby,  of  the  Trini¬ 
dad,  met  to  discuss  future  plans  for  the  transference  of 
their  West  Indian  educational  work  to  native  agencies.151 
They  recommended  Jamaica  and  Antigua  for  sites  of  nor¬ 
mal  schools;  the  former,  because  of  its  importance  and  its 
large  population;  the  latter,  on  account  of  its  greater  re¬ 
ligious  and  educational  development.152  Secretary  Trew, 
in  laying  the  Report  before  the  Trustees,  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  all  the  Mico  funds  should  not  hereafter  be 
dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  normal  school  training.153 

In  February,  1841,  Mr.  Miller  was  looking  forward 
hopefully  for  assistance  from  the  colonial  legislature.154 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Assembly  against  a  proposed 
grant  of  a  piece  of  public  land  for  a  normal  school  in 
Antigua  took  the  not  unusual  form  of  argument  that  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  lower  classes  weaned  the  people  from  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits.155 

Dominica,  another  small  island  of  the  Windward  group 
and  rich  in  sugar  production,  had  its  own  full  correspon¬ 
dence,  although  Mico  work  there  had  a  later  initial  start. 

In  1836,  the  Colonial  Office  drew  the  attention  of  the 

150  From  the  (St.  John’s)  “Weekly  Register,”  March  19,  1839,  in  An¬ 
tigua  and  Montserrat — Letters,  1838-1842. 

161  Report  of  Wallbridge,  Bilby  and  Miller  to  Trustees,  St.  John’s,  An¬ 
tigua,  February  25,  1840,  in  Superintendents — -Reports,  1835-1842. 

152  Ibid. 

153  Ibid. 

154  John  Miller  to  Secretary,  Mico  Charity,  Antigua,  February  13,  1841,  in 
Antigua  and  Montserrat — Letters,  1838-1842. 

165  Notes  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  (St.  John’s)  “Weekly  Register,” 
May  11,  1841,  in  Antigua  and  Montserrat — Letters,  1838-1842.  However,  the 
Mico  Institution  did  not  possess  a  normal  school  before  1842,  if  one  can 
accept  the  evidence  of  a  water  color  painting  entitled  a  “Normal  Training 
Seminary  of  the  Mico  Charity  in  Buxton  Grove,  St.  John’s,  Antigua,”  in 
this  volume  of  Letters. 
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Trustees  to  the  scarcity  of  religious  and  educational  socie¬ 
ties  in  the  island  and  to  the  predominance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  there.  The  next  year,  another  communi¬ 
cation  enclosed  documents  revealing  the  backward  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  island,  with  its  idle  children  and  with  no  public 
interest  in  education.  During  1838,  the  island  was  put 
under  the  superintendence  of  Antigua  and  Mico  Schools 
were  started  in  1839. 

Mr.  James  Gordon,  the  first  Mico  teacher  in  Dominica, 
found  his  path  not  an  easy  one.156  Aside  from  the  economic 
difficulties  of  high  wages  and  unreliable  workingmen,  there 
were  ever-present  possibilities  of  friction  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  already  established  there.  In  May,  1839, 
Mr.  Gordon  wrote,  “  There  are  now  five  R.  C.  Priests  in 
Roseau  .  .  .  they  are  considerably  annoyed  at  our  opera¬ 
tions  but  have  not  manifested  any  opposition,  openly/’157 
Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  Anglicans,  in  the  West  Indies, 
were  inclined  to  look  upon  non-sectarian  education  with 
disfavor. 

Three  schools,158  already  operating  in  Roseau  under  a 
Reverend  George  Clark,  were  deemed  insufficient  for  all 
the  children  in  town  and  Mr.  Gordon  was  encouraged  in 
his  plans.  He  wrote  to  Trew  telling  that  “Much  kindness 
has  been  shewn  us  by  the  community  in  general,  and  we 
have  every  prospect  of  being  useful.  .  .  .”159  However,  he 
said  he  realized  that  his  every  step  was  watched,  both  by 
his  friends  and  by  his  enemies,  and  one  rash  step  or  word 
might  lessen  the  Charity’s  influence.  But  he  was  assured 

150  A  certain  J oe.  Phillipps,  who  started  the  first  Sunday  School  at  Eng¬ 
lish  Harbour,  wrote  to  Trew  asking  that  his  son  be  given  one  of  the  situa¬ 
tions  under  the  Mico  Charity  in  Dominica. 

167  James  Gordon  to  Trew,  Roseau,  Dominica,  May  7,  1839,  in  Dominica — 
Letters,  1839-1842.  Mr.  John  Miller,  of  Antigua,  after  visiting  Dominica  in 
1839,  became  unduly  alarmed  over  the  opposition  of  the  Catholics,  and  wrote 
to  Trew  regarding  it. 

158  There  were  a  Male  School,  a  Female  School  and  an  Infant  School. 

159  James  Gordon  to  Trew,  Roseau,  Dominica,  May  18,  1839,  in  Dominica — 
Letters,  1839-1842. 
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that  the  great  number  of  the  Board  of  Council  had  a  very 
favorable  opinion  of  the  Mico  Schools  and  4  4  The  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Governor  Major  Macphail  has  been  exceedingly 
kind.  .  .  .”160 

Mr.  Gordon  inquired  of  the  Trustees,  if  they  were 
thinking  of  extending  their  labors  to  other  parts  of  the 
Island,  and  he  proposed  the  employment  of  native  teach¬ 
ers.161  He  had  become  convinced  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
need  not  be  feared: 

....  I  do  not  at  present  perceive  .  .  .  that  any  bad  result 
would  arise  from  their  hostility  .  .  .  providing  the  Teachers  go  on 
prudently,  quietly,  and  faithfully. 

We  need  not  expect  our  schools  to  be  attended  so  freely,  or 
numerously,  as  if  the  population  were  more  protestant.  .  .  . 

It  is  very  much  in  our  favor  that  we  are  not  connected  in  our 
labours,  with  any  sect  or  party.  .  .  ,162 

In  Dominica,  anxious  for  instruction,  were  a  great  many 
adults  who  made  application  to  Mr.  Gordon  to  be  admitted 
as  day  scholars,  which  of  course  was  impossible,  because 
the  Mico  regulations  were  4  4  to  open  and  establish  Infant 
Schools  .  .  .  though  I  have  exceeded  the  usual  age  at  least 
two  years,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people. 
.  .  .”163  Mr.  Gordon  stressed  the  necessity  of  a  Juvenile 
School  in  Roseau. 

Another  Mico  teacher,  Mr.  Ballentine  of  Moren,  St. 
Louis,  did  admit  men  and  women,  and  Gordon  ordered  him 
to  admit  none  over  eight  years.  This  order  brought  forth 
an  interesting  protest  and  explanation  from  nine  proprie¬ 
tors  in  the  district  where  Ballantine  had  his  school,  who 
wrote  to  Gordon,  saying  in  part: 

160  James  Gordon  to  Rev.  Trew,  June  8,  1839,  in  Dominica — Letters,  1839- 
1842.  The  Governor  in  June,  1841,  applied  to  the  House  of  Assembly  for 
teachers’  exemption  from  income  taxes. 

101  James  Gordon  to  Rev.  J.  M.  Trew,  June  8,  1839,  in  Dominica — Letters, 
1839-1842. 

162  James  Gordon  to  Rev.  J.  M.  Trew,  Secretary  of  Mico  Charity,  Roseau, 
Dominica,  June  24,  1839,  in  Dominica — Letters,  1839-1842. 

163  Ibid. 
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The  mountainous  and  uneven  nature  of  this  Island  .  .  .  ren¬ 
ders  communication  between  the  Estates  difficult  ...  we  should 
be  unable  to  send  the  younger  children  without  other  of  riper 
years  to  go  with  them  .  .  .  they  are  as  much  in  want  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  first  rudiments  of  learning  as  the  smaller  as  very  few 
of  our  own  children  and  none  of  those  of  labourers  know  even 
their  letters. 

We  consider  that  our  labourers’  children  are  equally  entitled 
to  the  good  thus  beneficiently  brought  within  their  reach  as  our 
own  and  most  gladly  relinquish  any  claim  we  may  have  upon 
their  labor  for  a  few  hours  during  the  day  in  the  hope  that  the 
instruction  they  may  receive  will  make  them  better  subjects,  and 
members  of  society.  .  .  ,164 

Another  Mico  teacher,  Johnston,  at  St.  Joseph,  gave 
way  to  his  own  sympathies  and  was  rebuked  by  Gordon 
for  admitting  older  and  runaway  boys  to  his  school. 

Both  managers  and  freedmen  increasingly  appreciated 
their  privileges.  In  the  words  of  Gordon,  4  4  There  is  a 
great  desire  amongst  the  poor  Negroes  for  education,  and 
I  believe  the  Managers  in  general,  are  noiv  much  more 
favourable  to  their  receiving  it,  than  they  were  some  time 
ago.  .  .  ,”165  The  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Dominica  in 
1839  praised  the  work  of  the  Charity: 

.  .  .  you  .  .  .  who  have  so  long  and  efficiently  laboured  in 
their  [negroes]  cause,  will  rejoice  that  those  of  Dominica  conduct 
themselves  most  admirably  .  .  .  the  labourers  on  the  estates  .  .  . 
work  surprisingly  well.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  feeling  between  Employer  and  labourer  is  generally 
good.  .  .  ,166 

Again,  the  next  year,  Mr.  Macphail  wrote  to  Secretary 
Trew  that  the  planters  were  strongly  in  favor  of  schools, 
the  peasantry  was  overjoyed  and  improving  in  looks, 
dress,  habitations,  and  mode  of  living.  There  was  one 
serious  problem,  however, 

164  Proprietors  (of  Moren,  St.  Louis)  to  Gordon,  Superintendent  of  Mico 
Charity,  August  4,  1839,  in  Dominica — Letters,  1839-1842. 

105  James  Gordon  to  Secretary  Mico  Charity,  August  7,  1839,  in  Dominica 
—Letters  1839-1842. 

160  J.  Macphail  (Lt.  Gov.  of  Dominica)  to  Secretary  of  Mico  Charity, 
December  11,  1839,  Dominica — Letters,  1839-1842. 
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I  have  been  engaged  in  a  fearful  struggle  in  behalf  of  the  old 
and  infirm  pradial  labourers  who  by  the  Emancipation  Act  were 
entitled  to  relief  .  .  .  sufficient  to  preserve  life.  .  .  . 

I  have  almost  sunk  under  the  worry  ...  by  the  tremendous 
opposition  I  have  had  to  encounter  ...  I  only  hope  that  my 
health  will  be  spared  till  the  Government  at  home  can  give  due 
support — but  I  have  no  hope  of  that,  except,  from  the  gradual 
influence  of  Education.  .  .  .167 

Illustrative  of  a  Mico  agent’s  activity  is  the  survey 
made  by  Gordon,  who,  in  1840,  toured  the  island  and  dis¬ 
covered  three  suitable  sites  for  schools.  He  first  visited 
Rosalie,  east  of  Roseau,  and  was  kindly  received  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  the  manager  of  the  estates.  The  people  on  the 
estate  were  anxious  for  a  school,  and  there  were  about 
fifty  children  under  ten  years  of  age  on  it.  ‘ 4  There  is  a 
Female,”  he  reported,  “who  reads  prayers  to  the  people 
and  they  receive  an  occasional  visit  from  the  Priest  but 
are  without  any  means  of  instruction.”168  His  next  stop 
was  at  Yabery,  where  the  proprietor’s  father,  Mr.  De  En- 
gleberne,  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  from  what  he  had 
heard  of  the  Mico  teachers  “wished  to  have  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  them.  .  .”169  But  after  Mr.  Gordon  talked 
to  him,  he  offered  a  hospital  for  a  schoolhouse.  Gordon’s 
final  visit  was  to  Point  Mulatre,  the  proprietor,  Charles 
Leathern,  was  ready  to  do  all  that  would  benefit  the  es¬ 
tate.  There  were  300  people  on  this  plantation  with  about 
seventy  children  under  ten.  “The  desire  of  the  people 
here  to  have  their  children  taught  English  is  beyond  any¬ 
thing  I  have  witnessed.  .  .  .”170 

An  attempt  to  use  native  teachers  in  the  island  schools 

167  J.  Macphail  to  Secretary  Trew,  Roseau,  Dominica,  April  14,  1840,  in 
Dominica — Letters,  1839-1842. 

108  James  Gordon  to  Sec.  of  Mico  Charity,  Roseau,  Dominica,  January  22, 
1840,  in  Dominica — Letters,  1839-1842. 

169  Ibid. 

170  James  Gordon  to  Sec.  of  Mico  Charity,  Roseau,  Dominica,  January  22, 
1840,  in  Dominica — Letters,  1839-1842.  Mr.  Gordon  remarks  that  on  all  three 
estates  there  was  not  a  single  Protestant  except  the  Managers,  etc. 
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is  reported  by  Mr.  Gordon,  whose  optimism  was  now  cor¬ 
rected  by  experience, 

...  I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  cheering  account  of  the  native 
teachers,  but  unhappily  the  persons  that  we  have  had  from  An¬ 
tigua.  .  .  .  The  teacher  at  Prince  Ruperts  is  really  indolent.  .  .  . 
His  Brother  at  Belfast  ...  is  not  fit  to  teach  the  alphabet.  He 
cannot  articulate  a  single  word  distinctly.  .  .  .m 

These  teachers  were  sent  to  Dominica  by  the  Rev.  Miller, 
of  Antigua,  and  a  quarrel  arose  between  Mr.  Gordon  and 
Mr.  Miller,  which  ended  their  co-operation. 

Further  troubles  now  came  to  Gordon  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession.  Although  the  proprietors  countenanced  the  Mico 
Charity’s  operations,  he  suspected  this  was  policy  and 
self-interest  rather  than  a  desire  to  benefit  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration,172  and  Negro  motives,  too,  were  questioned.  This 
fact  was  again  brought  out  by  Air.  R.  M.  Ballentine,  one 
of  the  Mico  teachers  in  the  island,  who  explained  to  Sec¬ 
retary  Trew, 

...  It  is  true  that  the  Negro  population  in  this  district  ex¬ 
pressed  an  anxious  desire  to  have  their  children  educated  but 
circumstances  have  convinced  me  that  with  many  this  desire  arose 
more  from  a  wish  to  emulate  their  better  informed  neighbours 
(late  Masters)  of  the  White  class  than  from  any  conviction  of  its 
value.  One  man  when  entering  his  children  told  me,  he  wanted 
them  taught  like  Mr.  Bell’s  (the  owner  of  the  Estate),  hence  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  when  the  novelty  of  the  school  wore  off  careless¬ 
ness  would  follow.  .  .  .173 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  problem,  long-feared,  arose 
in  July,  1841,  when  Abbey  Gobert,  a  Homan  Catholic 
Priest  in  Roseau,  forbade  the  children  of  his  parish  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Mico  Sunday  School  in  town  under  threat  of  ex- 

171  James  Gordon  to  Secretary  Mico  Charity,  September  22,  1840,  in 
Dominica— Letters,  1839-1842.  In  this  same  letter  there  is  evidence  that 
some  slight  breach  had  come  between  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Gordon, 
evidently  over  the  fact  that  Gordon  steadfastly  refused  to  become  associated 
with  any  one  party. 

173  James  Gordon  to  Secretary  of  Mico  Charity,  November  16,  1840,  in 
Dominica — Letters,  1839-1842. 

17J  R.  N.  Ballentine  to  Trew,  Dominica,  July  26,  1841,  in  Dominica — 
Letters,  1839-1842. 
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communication.174  This  announcement  reduced  the  num¬ 
bers  in  the  Sunday  schools.  Gordon,  much  distressed, 
complained  bitterly,  it  “is  just  what  may  be  expected  from 
those  leaders  of  the  people  whose  interest  is  to  keep  them 
in  ignorance  in  order  to  retain  the  domineering  influence 
so  essential  for  the  effectual  working  of  their  delusive 
system.  .  .  .”175 

The  Mico  teachers  were  useful  as  citizens  and  were  fre¬ 
quently  called  as  jurors.  Gordon  protested  against  this 
interruption, 

I  have  laid  this  matter  before  the  Chief  Justice  more  than 
once,  but  he  considers  the  Mico  Teachers  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
juries,  and  that  is  most  important  that  they  should  be  retained, 
especially  in  civil  cases,  in  which  they  are  considered  disinterested 
parties.  .  .  ,176 

St.  Lucia,  a  smaller  and  quieter  island  in  the  Windward 
group,  under  the  superintendence  of  Antigua,  was  visited 
in  December,  1836,  by  Sturge  and  Harvey,  who  spoke  of 
its  grossly  neglected  state.  They  believed,  however,  that 
the  proprietors  were  disposed  to  welcome  education  and 
the  increased  use  of  the  English  language.177 

By  August,  1838,  Mr.  A.  T.  Whitten  reported  that, 

This  School  house  at  the  River  Dorie  is  ready  for  a  commence¬ 
ment  being  made  but  the  negroes,  from  an  erroneous  idea  they 
have  got  of  freedom,  are  in  an  unsettled  way,  as  also  on  most  of 
the  Estates  in  this  Island.  They  say  they  will  work  no  more,  that 
the  Queen  f Victoria]  has  made  them  free  and  given  them  the 
Estates.  .  .  .178 

174  James  Gordon  to  Secretary  of  Mico  Charity,  July  24,  1841,  in  Domin¬ 
ica — Letters ,  1839-1842. 

176  Ibid. 

170  Gordon  to  Secretary  Mico  Charity,  October  6,  1842.  in  Dominica — 
Letters,  1839-1842. 

177  Sturge  and  Harvey,  West  Indies  in  1837  (First  Edition),  Chapter 
VIII. 

178  A.  T.  Whitten  to  Rev.  J.  M.  Trew,  dated  Bellevue,  Castries,  St.  Lucia, 
August  18,  1838,  in  St.  Lucia— Letters,  1838-1842.  The  chief  Judge,  Com¬ 
missary  of  Police,  and  a  number  of  Constables,  were  sent  to  the  Rive  Dave  to 
hold  courts  of  Inquiry.  See  Whitten  to  Trew,  August  22,  1838,  in  St.  Lucia 
— Letters,  1838-1842. 
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By  January,  1839,  A.  T.  Whitten,  writing  from  Belle¬ 
vue,  prophesied, 

I  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  dark  cloud  which  seemed  to 
hover  oyer  our  proceedings  and  the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  in  this  Island  will  by  the  Divine  Assistance,  soon  be  dis¬ 
persed.  There  are  some  proprietors  who  wish  to  have  schools 
established  by  the  Mico  Charity  on  their  Estates.179 

Mr.  William  Muter,  a  teacher,  wrote  to  Trew,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1839,  that  the  Mico  schools  were  started  in  St. 
Lucia  at  a  very  unfavorable  moment,  immediately  after 
the  shortening  of  the  apprenticeship  to  August  1,  1838: 

This  change  of  the  Social  order  of  society  in  those  Islands  com¬ 
pletely  unsettled  the  minds  of  the  Negroes.  Every  one  thought 
of  bettering  his  situation  in  life  by  quitting  his  former  locality 
and  removing  to  some  other.  This  operated  against  the  schools  in 
several  ways.  It  prevented  the  Fathers  and  Mothers  from  sending 
their  children  ...  It  prevented  me  for  the  moment  from  erecting 
the  schools  on  situations  apart  from  the  Plantation  Establishments. 
.  .  .  The  next  obstruction  ...  is  the  prevalence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Religion,  which  must  always  operate  against  the  schools 
to  a  certain  extent  in  this  Island  so  long  as  there  are  Roman 
Catholic  Pastors  in  it.  .  .  .18° 

On  the  other  hand,  at  Gros  Illet,  a  Catholic  Priest  par¬ 
tially  ceased  his  opposition,  and  took  two  of  his  own  ser¬ 
vant  boys  to  the  Mico  School.181  Another  encouraging 
fact  for  the  Mico  Charity  was  the  decision  of  the  British 
government  to  make  English  the  official  language,  .  .  . 

.  .  .  from  the  1st  Jan.  next,  all  business  in  the  Judicial  and 
other  public  Courts,  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  English  Language. 

179  A.  T.  Whitten  to  Secretary  of  Mico  Charity,  Bellevlue,  Castries,  Saint 
Lucia,  January  18,  1839,  in  St.  Lucia — Letters,  1838-1842. 

180  William  Muter  to  Rev.  J.  M.  Trew,  St.  Lucia,  November  6,  1839,  in 
St.  Lucia — Letters,  1838-1842.  On  September  7,  1838,  there  had  been  a  me¬ 
morial  by  Protestants  to  the  Governor  against  efforts  made  by  Roman 
Catholics  to  force  Protestants  to  contribute  towards  support  of  their  estab¬ 
lishment. 

181  Charles  Wood  to  Trew,  St.  Lucia,  August  18,  1841,  in  St.  Lucia — 
Letters,  1838-1842.  Most  of  the  priests  would  threaten  expulsion  and  non¬ 
admittance  to  communion  if  mothers  sent  their  daughters  to  the  Mico  Girls’ 
Schools. 
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Tliis  circumstance  has  already  increased  the  zeal  for  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  English  in  this  Island.  .  .  ,182 

The  Mico  Charity  work  was  introduced  into  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  in  1838  at  the  moment  of  the  ending  of  the  appren¬ 
ticeship.  John  Ramsay,  for  the  Charity,  reported  that 
disturbances  were  predicted  but  he  believed  that  most  of 
the  Negroes  intended  to  remain  in  the  Island.183  Later, 
his  co-worker,  John  Smith,  in  describing  complete  freedom, 
said  the  Negroes  seemed  happy,  the  churches  were  open, 
and  well  filled,  especially  the  Methodist,  which  was  the 
church  of  the  poor.184  Mr.  Ramsay  described  August  1, 
1838,  as  follows, 

.  .  .  the  day  was  delightfully  kept,  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the 
loud  Hossanas  of  the  Wesleyans  as  they  sang  the  praises  of  the 
Lord,  every  shout  rung  in  my  ears  as  the  death  knell  of  that 
Monster  of  iniquity,  and  I  looked  forward  with  glad  anticipations, 
to  the  Triumphs  of  the  Gospel,  of  which  I  consider  this  proud 
day,  to  be  the  harbinger.185 

Disagreements  between  the  Negroes  and  the  planters  over 
the  wages  and  provisions  kept  the  freedmen  from  going 
back  to  work.  For,  as  Ramsay  related,  they  “seem  to  be 
independent  of  their  Masters,  perhaps  from  the  fact  of 
their  being  able  in  a  great  measure  to  support  them¬ 
selves.  ...  I  am  perhaps  going  out  of  my  province  in 
noticing  these  matters,  if  so  pray  excuse  me.”186 

Mr.  Ramsay  and  a  Mr.  Smith  opened  their  first  school 
in  Kingstown.  Ramsay  took  all  children  over  six  and 
Smith  those  under  six.  A  small  fee  was  charged.187  After 

182  Charles  Wood  to  Rev.  J.  M.  Trew,  St.  Lucia,  July  22,  1841,  in  St. 
Lucia — Letters,  1838-1842. 

183  John  Ramsay  to  Secretary  of  Mico  Charity,  Kingston  [Kingstown],  St. 
Vincent,  July  20,  1838,  in  St.  Vincent — Letters,  1838-1842. 

184  John  Smith  to  Secretary  of  Mico  Charity,  Mico  Infant  School,  Saint 
Vincent,  August  1,  1838,  in  St.  Vincent — Letters,  1838-1842. 

185  John  Ramsay  to  Rev.  J.  M.  Trew,  Secretary  of  Mico  Charity,  Kings¬ 
ton,  St.  Vincent,  August  9,  1838,  in  St.  Vincent — Letters,  1838-1842. 

183  John  Ramsay  to  Secretary  Mico  Charity,  Kingston,  January  16,  1839, 
in  St.  Vincent — Letters,  1838-1842. 

187  “St.  Vincent  Chronicle  and  Public  Gazette, ”  Kingstown,  October  23, 


1838. 
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consultations  with  the  rector  of  Kingstown  and  with  the 
proprietors  of  the  district,  Ramsay  was  convinced  that  the 
schools  would  have  to  be  reserved  for  the  younger  and  the 
more  industrious  children;  and  that  education  for  these 
should  at  once  be  universal,  necessitating  the  handling  of 
more  than  one  school  by  each  teacher.188  An  age  limit  was 
necessary  because  older  Negroes  should  be  at  work,  and 
their  idleness  was  threatening  the  estates  with  ruin.  More¬ 
over,  industry  should  be  encouraged  even  among  the 
younger  scholars,  when  out  of  school,  because  of  the  great 
labor  scarcity.  Two  schools  per  teacher  would  save  ex¬ 
penses  and  insure  sufficient  education  for  all.  Ramsay 
had  devised  two  plans  for  adoption,  either  of  which  called 
for  sixteen  schools  and  at  least  eight  teachers.189  How¬ 
ever,  the  district  superintendent  had  other  plans  and  Ram¬ 
say,  annoyed  and  indignant,  complained,  “I  conceive  that 
we  have  been  very  ill  used.  .  .  .”190 

In  1839,  Mr.  Smith  was  moved  to  Georgetown,  to  take 
charge  of  the  new  Mico  school  there.191  He  reported,  in 
October,  that  he  had  “now  upwards  of  200  people  in  course 
of  instruction,  and  if  my  other  school  was  opened  I  doubt 

not  but  the  whole  number  will  exceed  300.  .  .  .”192  Shortlv 

•> 

after  this,  Ramsay,  on  visiting  Georgetown,  was  impressed 
with  Smith’s  progress  and  he  explained  that  “He  would 

188  John  Ramsay  to  Secretary  Mico  Charity,  Kingston,  March  12,  1839,  in 
St.  Vincent — Letters,  1838-1842. 

189  John  Ramsay  to  Secretary  Mico  Charity,  Kingston,  March  12,  1839,  in 
St.  Vincent — Letters,  1838-1842.  One  plan  was  to  give  one  school  Monday 
and  Thursday,  the  other  school  to  have  Tuesday  and  Friday;  the  second  plan 
was  to  teach  one  school  from  9  till  12  five  days  a  week,  the  other  from  2  till 
5,  the  teacher  to  ride  from  one  to  the  other. 

190  Letter  written  by  Ramsay,  December  26,  1838,  in  St.  Vincent — Letters, 
1838-1842. 

191  “St.  Vincent  Chronicle  and  Public  Gazette, ”  July  16,  1839,  in  St. 
Vincent — Letters,  1838-1842. 

192  Report  of  John  Smith,  October  2,  1839,  in  St.  Vincent — Letters,  1838- 
1842.  From  this  statement  it  appears  that  he  evidently  was  in  sympathy  with 
Ramsay’s  plan  of  each  teacher  having  two  schools. 
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have  opened  the  second  school  before  this,  but  for  want  of 
Boohs.  .  .  .”193 

Ramsay  was  a  thorough  teacher  and  a  strict  disci¬ 
plinarian.  In  answer  to  certain  queries  he  advised  the 
Trustees  against  giving  clothing  as  prizes  to  children,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  likely  to  go  to  children  whose  parents 
could  themselves  afford  them.  The  best  prizes,  he  believed, 
would  be  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  works  on  Science,  Biog¬ 
raphy,  Leather  School  Bags,  and  Pocket  Knives.194  To 
the  Trustees  he  set  forth  his  pioneering  problems : 

.  .  .  1st  the  children  left  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  many 
failed  to  return.  2ndly  towards  the  end  of  the  week,  say  Thurs¬ 
day  &  Friday,  the  children  fall  off,  both  forenoon  and  afternoon, 
the  excuses  were  various;  to  remedy  the  first,  I  have  done  away 
with  the  interval  in  the  middle  of  the  day — giving  only  10  minutes 
to  eat  Luncheon,  in  the  School — our  hours  are  from  9  till  2,  with 
10  minutes  at  12  o’clock  for  luncheon.  .  .  ,195 

Although  Ramsay  was  a  capable  man,  his  actions  were 
investigated,  as  already  noted,  and  he  was  suspended 
from  the  Charity’s  rolls  by  Mr.  Stronach  of  Barbados.196 
The  charges  for  this  action  seemed  to  have  been  adultery 
and  engaging  in  a  trade.197  Even  though  he  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  case  to  the  Trustees,  he  was  replaced  by  Smith, 
who  was  left  in  charge  and  also  made  liable  for  Ramsay’s 
indebtedness  for  rent. 

In  Demerara,  according  to  William  Lamble’s  reports 
to  Trew,  costs  were  uncommonly  high,  rents  especially.  In 
July,  1838,  John  Croal,  proprietor  of  Palmyra  Estate, 
Wakenaam  Island,  in  the  Essequibo  river,  asked  to  have 

193  John  Ramsay  to  Secretary  of  Mieo  Charity,  Kingston,  October  24, 
1839,  in  St.  Vincent — Letters,  1838-1842. 

194  John  Ramsay  to  Secretary  of  Mieo  Charity,  Kingston,  April  10,  1839, 
in  St.  Vincent — Letters,  1838-1842. 

ia>  Ibid.,  October  24,  1839. 

100  John  Smith  to  Secretary  of  Mieo  Charity,  Kingstown,  August  20,  1840, 
in  St.  Vincent — Letters,  1838-1842. 

197  John  Ramsay  to  Secretary  of  Mieo  Charity,  September  22,  1840,  in  St. 
Vincent — Letters,  1838-1842. 
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a  Charity  School  established  on  his  Estate,  the  center 
of  above  500  apprentices- not  more  than  2 y2  miles  from 
George  Town.198  Another  proprietor,  David  Baillie, 
wished  a  Mico  Charity  School  on  one  of  his  estates  in  Do¬ 
me  rara. 199 

The  superintendent,  Mr.  McSwiney,  wrote  to  Trew, 

...  I  am  persuaded  that  in  the  education  of  the  Girls,  house¬ 
hold  duties,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  eommonist  affairs  of  female 
occupation  should  especially  in  this  country  be  introduced  at  the 
earliest  convenience.  At  present  I  fear  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  attempting  much  beyond  needlwork,  etc.,  should  our  at¬ 
tempt  be  incautiously  made  to  set  them  to  housework,  the  parents 
would  take  offence  and  interfere  by  removing  them  from  the 
establishment.200 

Mauritius,  far  away,  east  of  Africa,  was  beset  by  the 
usual  problems  of  the  slave  trade,  special  magistrates,  and 
emancipation,  as  were  the  other  plantation  Islands  of  the 
Empire.  The  Charity  established  schools  in  Mauritius, 
described  in  a  letter  of  George  Grey  to  Secretary  Waine- 
wright,  who,  commenting  on  the  Roman  Catholic  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  other  colonies,  remarked  that 

.  .  .  the  same  system  of  General  Education  would  probably  be 
advantageously  applicable  alike  to  them  respectively,  and  to  Mau¬ 
ritius,  in  which  latter  Colony  the  Trustees  have  already  engaged 
in  extensive  operations  for  the  furtherance  of  this  important 
object.201 

However,  in  this  study  the  work  in  Mauritius  has  not  been 
analyzed,  nor  the  fate  of  the  island  under  a  steady  migra¬ 
tion  from  India  considered. 

In  1841,  Secretary  Trew  recommended  an  Inspector  for 
the  Charity  schools,  and  further  stated, 

198  William  Lamble  to  Trew,  George  Town,  Demerara,  July  2,  1838,  in 
British  Guiana — Letters ,  1838-1842. 

199 David  Baillie  [to  Trew?]  4  Dudley  Square,  June  20,  1838,  in  British 
Guiana — Letters,  1838-1842. 

200  McSwiney  to  Trew,  July  25,  1839,  in  British  Guiana — Letters,  1838- 
1842. 

201  Sir  George  Grey  to  Wainewright,  August  26,  1836,  in  Government  Pa¬ 
pers — Letters,  Vol.  I,  1835-1837. 
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In  support  of  this  plan  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  opinion 
of  those  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  the  emancipated  labour¬ 
ers  of  the  West  Indies  in  general  possess  the  necessary  means  to 
educate  their  children.  What  is  wanted  is  that  they  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  employ  the  means  they  possess  toward  this  object. . .  .202 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  monograph 
is  based  on  records  in  the  files  of  The  Anti-Slavery  and 
Aborigines  Protection  Society ,  of  London,  that  this  Society 
has  been  active  in  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the 
Negro  since  1839,  and  is  itself  the  successor  and  heir  of 
other  similar  societies,  which  extended  back  into  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  educational  work  of  the  Lady 
Mico  Charity,  1835-1842,  must  not  then  be  considered  as  an 
isolated  event  but  rather  as  part  of  a  program  to  help  the 
Negro  adapt  himself  into  his  nineteenth  century  world 
more  humanely. 

This  battle  is  on  today.  Recently,  Sir  John  Harris, 
Secretary  of  the  British  Anti-Slavery  Society,  has  visited 
South  Africa  to  prevent  the  native  reserves  from  being 
annexed  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  without  adequate 
economic  and  civil  safeguards  for  the  Negroes. 

The  details  of  the  Mico  work  must  be  read  with  these 
larger  long-time  perspectives  in  mind.  The  contemporary 
difficulties  could  hardly  have  been  greater.  The  Anglican 
versus  dissenter  conflict  over  elementary  schools  either  ex¬ 
isted  already  or  was  now  transferred  across  the  Atlantic, 
where  it  met  the  Roman  Catholic  already  on  the  ground  in 
the  ex-French  and  ex-Spanish  Colonies.203  Sectarianism, 
therefore,  during  these  half  dozen  years,  became  more  in- 

20:1  “Some  observations  on  the  Present  and  Future  Prospects  of  the  affaire 
of  the  Mico  Charity’’  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Trew,  addressed  to  the  Trustees,  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1841,  in  Superintendents — Reports,  1835-1842. 

203  For  a  survey  of  an  Anglican  educational  and  humanitarian  enterprise, 
during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  originally  based  on  slavery,  see 
Frank  J.  Klingberg,  “British  Humanitarianism  at  Codrington,’’  The  Journal 
of  Negro  History,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  4,  pp.  451-486,  October,  1938.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  render¬ 
ing  indispensable  services  in  investigating  and  setting  forth  the  many  sided 
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tense.  The  British  personnel  suffered  both  from  the  hot 
climate  with  its  tropical  diseases  and  from  the  hostility  and 
prejudices  of  the  planter  class  in  a  time  of  economic  un¬ 
certainty  and  stress. 

The  Negroes  with  their  half-lost  African  culture,  had 
undergone  the  severe  educational  discipline  of  “the  sea¬ 
soning,’  ’  resulting  at  times  in  industrial  and  clerical  skills 
of  no  mean  order.  Now  concurrent  with  the  sudden  almost 
complete  change  from  slavery  in  1823-1833  to  the  abolition 
of  the  apprenticeship  in  1838  was  this  additional  educa¬ 
tional  drive.  Under  slavery  the  Negro  had  very  little 
spare  time,  and  now  the  old  plantation  disciplines  were  up¬ 
set.  At  times,  as  is  shown  above,  he  interpreted  his  new 
freedom  as  freedom  from  all  work,  including  the  strain 
of  an  imposed  education. 

These  early  efforts  to  re-educate  a  whole  race  more  or 
less  on  the  white  man’s  pattern  reminds  us  that  every 
race  and  nationality  builds  upon  its  own  past  and  draws 
strength  from  its  earlier  achievements.  The  different 
European  nationalities,  whether  Latin,  Germanic,  or  Slav¬ 
onic,  have  selected  their  own  heroes  and  feed  upon  their 
own  legends. 

The  means  chosen  by  the  Charity  to  bring  the  Negro 
into  the  white  man’s  stream  of  history  was  to  open  up  this 
new  world  by  teaching  the  young  the  three  R’s,  particu¬ 
larly  reading.  Little  was,  or  probably  could  be,  done  at 
that  time  to  revive  the  Negroes’  African  culture. 

These  problems  of  the  Caribbean  of  1839,  as  is  well 
known,  moved  to  the  United  States  a  few  decades  later, 
then  to  Africa,  where  today  the  choice  of  language  and  the 
type  of  training  are  still  discussed  and  decisions  pending. 
The  recent  monumental  An  African  Survey  by  Lord  Hailey 

contributions  of  the  Negro  race  to  civilization,  whether  in  Africa  or  in  the 
Americas.  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson,  as  director  of  research  and  as  editor  of 
The  Journal  of  Negro  History  and  of  The  Negro  History  Bulletin ,  and  as  the 
author  of  books,  monographs,  and  bibliographies,  is  constantly  analyzing  the 
Negro’s  place  in  history. 
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would  be  to  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Stephen  Lushington, 
and  Zachary  Macaulay  almost  a  fulfillment  of  their  dreams 
of  an  economic,  scientific,  and  humanitarian  interest  in  a 
free  Africa.  And  a  century  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
Lady  Mico  schools,  the  British  West  Indies  are  again  being 
visited  by  Parliamentary  delegates  and  are  again  a  center 
of  wide  attention. 

Frank  J.  Klingberg 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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The  Repressible  Conflict,  1830-1861.  By  Avery  Craven.  (Louisiana 

State  University  Press :  1939.  $1.50.) 

Avery  Odelle  Craven  is  one  of  the  professors  of  American  His¬ 
tory  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  His  specialty  is  “Southern  His¬ 
tory,  ’  ’  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  period 
of  Secession  and  Civil  War  stampshim  as  a  specialist  within  these 
premises.  His  knowledge  and  eloquence  attract  scores  of  students — 
many  from  the  Lower  South — to  his  classes,  and  it  seems  to  be  a 
passionate  ambition  of  his  to  give  to  the  coming  of  the  Civil  War  an 
interpretation  as  “satisfactory”  as  has  been  given  by  U.  B.  Phillips 
to  the  ante-bellum  plantation  system  and  by  the  Columbia  School  of 
historians  to  the  Reconstruction  period. 

Dr.  Craven  was  born  in  Randolph  County,  North  Carolina,  and 
married  into  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Tom  Watson,  Negro-baiting 
demagogue  of  the  ’Nineties.  In  terms  of  social  origins,  affiliations, 
interests  and  experience  Dr.  Craven’s  sectional  patriotism  and  anti- 
equalitarian  bias  are  understandable,  though  unfortunate  in  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  history.  He  is  an  example  of  the  effect  provincial  loyalties 
may  have  upon  critical  judgment  and  should  be  studied  thoroughly 
as  a  document  exhibit  of  the  tenacity  with  which  pedestrian  atti¬ 
tudes  maintain  themselves  in  the  face  of  professional  training. 

Few  bones  have  been  made  about  his  scholarly  garbed  attacks 
upon  those  works  on  the  South  which  from  other  points  of  view 
might  be  considered  realistic.  For  example,  Bancroft’s  authorita¬ 
tive  work  on  the  domestic  slave  trade  in  the  Old  South  does  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  professor.  His  gibe  as  to  Hesseltine’s  his¬ 
tory  of  the  South,  an  historical  analysis  of  the  ante-bellum  world 
in  terms  of  economic  and  social  stratification  and  conflict,  was  that 
this  was  the  best  book  in  a  field  in  which  it  was  just  about  the  only 
book. 

In  reviewing  Black  Reconstr  u  ct  ion  in  Amer  ica,  by  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois,  Craven  wrote : 

This  volume  is  announced  as  a  “brilliantly  new  version’  of 
United  States  history  from  1860  to  1880.  It  is,  however,  m  large 
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part,  only  the  expression  of  a  Negro’s  bitterness  against  the  in¬ 
justice  of  slavery  and  racial  prejudice.  Source  materials,  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  any  re-writing  of  history,  have  been  completely  ignored,  and 
the  work  is  based  on  abolition  propaganda  and  the  biased  state¬ 
ments  of  partisan  politicians.  .  .  .  With  the  insistence  on  Negro 
human  qualities  goes  the  naive  assumption  of  complete  fitness  for 
citizenship,  the  franchise  and  office  holding  in  1865.  .  .  .  By  dis¬ 
torting  facts  and  reviewing  abolition  propaganda  in  the  name 
of  history,  he  has,  however,  probably  done  little  toward  averting 
the  “fire  and  blood”  solution  of  the  race  question  or  securing 
that  “perfect  and  unlimited  equality  with  any  white  man”  he 
desires  ( American  Journal  of  Sociology,  XLI  (Jan.  1936)  535- 
536). 

After  launching  an  equally  vicious  attack  upon  Dr.  Charles  H.  Wes¬ 
ley ’s  The  Collapse  of  the  Confederacy ,  Professor  Craven  appends 
an  additional  and  unnecessary  sentence  which  insinuates  the  virtual 
impossibility  for  a  Negro  scholar  to  write  “sanely”  on  Southern 
history  (American  Journal  of  Sociology,  XLIV  (March  1939)  775). 
On  the  other  hand,  studies  generally  considered  less  valuable  than 
the  work  mentioned  above — such  as  Thomas  Johnson’s  Scientific 
Interests  in  the  Old  South  and  Jenkin’s  Pro-Slavery  Thought  in  the 
Old  South  which  have  sought  to  dignify  certain  characteristic  insti¬ 
tutional  patterns  of  the  American  South  or  in  one  way  or  another 
to  inflate  the  self-esteem  of  the  region  have  received  tender  praise 
in  Dr.  Craven’s  reviews. 

Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  scholars  look  forward  with 
a  definite  interest  to  the  production  of  such  a  mind.  The  construc¬ 
tive  effort  of  a  man  who  has  charged  so  many  with  subjectivity 
surely  deserves  the  closest  scrutiny.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately, 
The  Repressive  Conflict,  1830-1861,  is  not  the  long  expected  opus 
magnum.  The  present  work  is  but  a  thin  volume  of  ninety-seven 
pages,  without  footnotes,  without  bibliography,  without  index. 
These  three  short  chapters  were  delivered  as  the  Walter  Lynwood 
Fleming  Lectures  in  Southern  History  at  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  February  21-23,  1938.  The  publication,  therefore,  wins 
more  than  a  cursory  notice  only  because  it  suggests  the  line  of  ap¬ 
proach  the  author  will  most  probably  take  in  his  forthcoming  docu¬ 
mented  study.  A  review  at  this  point  may  make  some  of  the  more 
obvious  pitfalls  avoidable,  unless  the  author  is  deliberately  more 
interested  in  defending  the  Old  South  than  in  describing  it. 
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Craven  argues  rightly  that  there  was  not  one  South,  but  many 
Souths.  The  very  real  regional  and  social  cleavages  have  been  mani¬ 
fest  throughout  American  history.  The  bases  of  unity,  he  continues, 
were  (1)  the  weather — 90  degrees  in  the  shade;  (2)  the  ruralness; 
(3)  the  country  gentleman  ideal;  and  (4)  “last  but  far  from  least, 
the  South  was  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a  great  body  of 
Negroes  .  .  .  slavery  could  be  ignored  .  .  .  for  the  Negro  was  a 
Negro  long  before  he  was  a  slave  and  long  afterwards”  (pp.  23-24). 
Thus,  the  author  states  that  the  “race”  question  rather  than  the 
slavery  question  was  paramount. 

The  argument  advances  to  the  second  phase :  The  Negro  and 
whites  were  faring  well  enough,  if  they  had  been  only  left  alone. 
“The  great  majority  of  planters  were  humane;  and  the  number  who 
abused  their  slaves  was  probably  no  greater  than  that  which  in¬ 
dulged  them”  (p.  37).  At  any  rate,  slavery  was  necessary  for  the 
Negroes.  A  few  of  them,  in  early  colonial  times,  had  been  inden¬ 
tured  servants,  4  ‘  but  experience  soon  proved  that  system  too  liberal 
for  Negroes  raw  out  of  Africa”  (p.  41).  Even  college  freshmen 
may  suspect  the  realism  and  logic  of  the  syllogism  above,  and  the 
lay  reader  will  wonder  why  Negroes  not  “raw  from  Africa”  should 
require  perpetual  bondage.  Craven  answers :  ‘ i  The  Negro,  because 
he  was  a  Negro,  required  a  more  exacting  arrangement.  Slavery 
thus  gradually  took  the  place  of  indenture  for  Africans  [  ?  ] ,  and 
law  and  conscience  soon  accepted  necessity”  (p.  42).  From  this 
account,  the  impression  is  given  that  chattel  slavery,  after  all,  was 
instituted  and  maintained,  largely,  as  a  special  favor  to  the  Negroes 
themselves.  “The  conception  of  the  Negro  as  an  inferior  incapable 
of  self-direction  and  care  caused  him  to  be  thought  of  and  treated 
as  a  child,  not  as  an  adult”  (p.  60). 

The  argument  advances  to  the  third  phase :  Southern  society 
was  in  many  respects  a  superior  way  of  life.  “The  section  possessed 
a  stability  undreamed  of  elsewhere.  It  had  no  labor  problem,  no 
race  question,  no  social  unrest.  Its  citizens  were  'gentle-men  and 
gentle-ladies.  ’  They  did  not  run  after  strange  gods  or  till  the  land 
with  wild  isms.  They  respected  law  and  recognized  the  rights  of 
property”  (p.  29).  Students  of  modern  history  may  note  analogous 
“stabilities”  in  the  totalitarian  states  of  post-World  War  Europe. 
Obviously,  an  historian  who  would  write  the  words  above,  surely 
could  not  be  writing  in  terms  of  the  whole  Southern  society,  even 
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if  such  a  picture  were  accurately  balanced.  The  contemporary 
sources  portray  a  much  wider  area  of  conflict  than  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  assumed.  Insurrections,  as  history  shows,  were  frequent 
throughout  the  South.  Furthermore,  in  terms  of  human  welfare 
there  may  be  the  question  as  to  whether  such  a  static  social  order 
deserves  to  be  classified  as  “superior”  to  a  more  dynamic  social 
order  in  which  there  is  a  wider  distribution  of  opportunities,  rights 
and  privileges.  Students  of  attitudes  may  be  struck  by  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  pre-Civil  War  thought  patterns  into  the  paragraphs  of  a 
present  day  scholar. 

The  final  phase  of  the  argument  interprets  the  actual  coming 
of  the  “unnecessary,”  the  repressible  war.  The  blame  for  this  is 
put  squarel}7-  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  abolitionists,  Lincoln  and 
the  Republican  Party.  The  abolitionists  were  propagandists.  These 
“crack-pot  reformers”  first  launched  a  drive  against  the  Southern 
“labor  system,”  then  broadened  it  into  an  attack  “against  the 
character  of  her  people  and  their  way  of  life.”  They  [the  abolition¬ 
ists]  were  even  responsible  for  the  “pro-slavery  argument,”  which 
was,  Craven  insists,  merely  a  reply  to  their  attacks.  [Compare  with 
Hesseltine’s  statement  that  if  Garrison  had  not  existed,  Southern 
editors  would  have  invented  him.]  Under  this  “harrowing”  ex¬ 
perience  of  continued  attack,  the  South  ‘  ‘  accepted  ’  ’  the  idea  of  dif¬ 
ference  and  rose  to  its  self-defense. 

Such  a  thesis,  clearly,  requires  little  comment  so  disproportion¬ 
ate  and  inadequate  is  the  analysis.  Moreover,  in  treating  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  the  propaganda  which  led  to  the  wTar,  approximately  ten 
times  the  space  given  to  the  anti-Northern  propaganda  of  the  South 
is  devoted  to  the  anti-Southern  propaganda  of  the  North.  The  vio¬ 
lent  anti-Negro  propaganda  is  passed  over  completely.  Much  of 
this  latter  matches  the  most  vehement  outbursts  against  the  Jews 
today. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  little  book  is  a  shrewd  and  interestingly 
written  essay.  Though  it  glosses  over  the  economic  and  class  in¬ 
terests  involved,  it  does  none-the-less  call  a  much  needed  attention 
to  the  important  part  emotion  and  propaganda  played  in  bringing 
on  the  clash  of  arms.  For  that  the  historians  may  be  thankful  and 
hopeful  that  the  standards  of  the  craft  may  not  be  further  debased 
by  a  sectional  patriotism  and  race  chauvinism  of  which  the  victim 
may  not  be  altogether  conscious. 


E.  R.  Thomas 
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La  France  et  les  revendications  coloniales  allemandes.  By  Bene 

Jadfard.  (Paris:  Louis  Querelle,  1938.  Pp.  123.) 

In  recent  months,  for  obvious  reasons,  France  has  perhaps  be¬ 
come  more  colony  conscious  than  at  any  period  of  her  history.  M. 
Jadfard ’s  little  volume  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  of  the  large  number  of  works  now  appearing  on  this  all- 
important  subject.  The  author  is  both  a  Frenchman  and  a  Negro — 
on  several  occasions  he  refers  to  himself  as  an  ‘  *  homme  de  couleur  ’  ’ 
— and  he  writes  with  the  patriotic  fervor  characteristic  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  France’s  Negro  citizenry.  His  discussion  transcends  emo¬ 
tionalism,  however,  for  it  reflects  the  scholarly  imprint  of  the  Ecole 
Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques  and  of  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes 
Sociales  of  which  the  author  is  a  graduate.  M.  Jadfard  is  there¬ 
fore  racially  and  academically  fitted  to  discuss  Germany’s  claims 
to  her  former  colonies. 

Chiding  the  average  Frenchman  for  his  ignorance  of  geography, 
M.  Jadfard  reminds  his  readers  of  Germany’s  pre-war  empire  and 
of  the  disposition  made  of  her  colonies  at  the  close  of  the  World 
War.  He  then  devotes  a  surprisingly  objective  chapter  to  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  German  thesis,  which  he  divides  into  its  demographic, 
economic,  political  and  moral  arguments.  Quoting  from  Dr.  Schacht 
and  other  influential  Nazis,  M.  Jadfard  shows  how  Germany  inter¬ 
preted  President  Wilson’s  fifth  Point  as  a  promise  that  she  would 
not  be  stripped  of  her  colonies.  Germany’s  need  of  world  markets 
and  raw  materials,  her  overpopulation,  and  her  ability  “to  admin¬ 
ister  a  colony  as  well  as  any  other  people”  (p.  28)  are  discussed  in 
detail.  Moreover,  she  has  no  intention  of  using  her  restored  colonies 
as  a  part  of  her  military  strategy. 

4  ‘  It  is  not  the  German  government  which  has  carried  the  war  to 
colonial  territory.  It  is  not  the  German  government  which  has 
had  the  colored  races  participate  in  the  World  War,  an  act  the 
consequences  of  which  we  perceive  today  in  the  agitation  which 
prevails  among  those  colored  races”  (p.  21). 

After  thus  building  up  the  German  case,  M.  Jadfard  proceeds 
to  demolish  it,  argument  by  argument,  with  a  forcefulness  and  logic 
that  subsequent  events  have  justified  only  too  well.1  He  quotes 
eloquent  statistics  to  prove  that  when  Germany’s  birth  rate  was 
highest,  from  1900  to  1914,  only  25,000  Germans  migrated  annually, 

1  The  book  was  published  just  before  the  Anschluss. 
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of  which  number  not  more  than  35  went  to  German  colonies.  Be¬ 
tween  1925  and  1934,  when  Germany  had  no  colonies,  more  than 
38,343  left  the  Fatherland  annually.  In  this  connection  the  author 
quotes  the  following  significant  statement: 

“The  idea  of  mass  colonizing  of  eventual  overseas  possessions 
by  German  citizens  is  today  rejected  by  the  Reich’s  rulers,  both 
from  the  social  and  from  the  moral  point  of  view”  (p.  37). 
Jadfard’s  refutation  of  the  economic  argument  is  equally  effective. 
His  statistics  indicate  that  few  of  the  major  raw  materials  are  to 
be  found  in  the  colonies. 

‘Insofar  as  world  production  of  steel  is  concerned,  metropolitan 
France  produces  27%,  the  U.  S.  A.  21%,  Soviet  Russia  18%, 
and  all  colonial  domains  ...  but  3.4% ”  (p.  39). 

The  same  is  generally  true  of  cotton,  coal,  copper  and  oil.  More¬ 
over,  in  1926,  when  but  twenty-two  Germans  lived  in  the  Cameroons, 
Germany  was  second  to  France  in  exports  to  that  colony.  The  mar¬ 
kets  are  therefore  as  open  to  Germany  as  the  latter’s  closed  econ¬ 
omy  will  allow  them  to  be. 

But  M.  Jadfard’s  refutation  of  the  political  and  moral  argu¬ 
ments  are  even  more  pertinent  here.  A  mandate  is  preferable,  from 
the  native’s  standpoint,  to  a  colonial  status.  To  make  the  Cameroons 
a  German  colony  would  be  “an  ungodly  act”  comparable  to  “the 
most  criminal  action  in  history,  that  of  Napoleon  I  who  dared  re¬ 
establish  slavery  after  ...  the  French  Revolution  had  freed  the 
suffering  slaves”  (p.  56). 

“No,”  exclaims  M.  Jadfard,  “the  one  country  in  the  world  which 
does  not  know  race  prejudice  is  not  going  to  entrust  to  another 
country  the  uncontrolled  direction  of  people  for  whom  every  day 
they  express  absolute  scorn”  (p.  56). 

For  several  pages  the  author  continues  in  the  same  vein  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  warning  to  France  of  German  and  Italian  propaganda 
which  has  already  been  disseminated  among  her  darker  subjects. 

‘  ‘  If  France  wants  to  prepare  her  own  ruin,  she  has  only  to  yield 
an  inch  of  her  imperial  domain.  Then  she  may  count  her  days  on 
her  finger  tips”  (p.  63). 

A  study  of  the  Berlin-Rome-Tokio  axis  and  a  report  on  Ger¬ 
many’s  economic  status  conclude  M.  Jadfard’s  interesting  volume. 
For  the  time  being,  at  least,  it  would  seem  that  the  French  are  heed¬ 
ing  his  impressive  warning. 

Mercer  Cook 

Atlanta  University 
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Thaddeus  Stevens.  By  Alphonse  B.  Miller.  (New  York:  Harper 

and  Brothers,  1939.  Pp.  440.  Price  $4.00.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  biographies  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens.  It  surpasses  those  written  by  James  A.  Wood- 
burn  and  Samuel  W.  McCall.  It  is  not  so  sympathetic  as  the  recent 
work  by  Thomas  Frederick  Woodley.  Mr.  Miller  probably  had  the 
advantage  of  being  farther  removed  from  the  Civil  War  and  its 
aftermath.  His  treatment  is  not  charged  with  so  much  sentiment 
as  in  the  case  of  most  writers  who  have  written  on  the  leaders  in 
that  drama.  This  author,  moreover,  has  used  some  new  materials 
of  which  the  others  probably  did  not  know.  This  more  extensive 
treatment  resulted  from  his  researches  in  libraries  and  the  files  of 
newspapers.  Manuscripts  throwing  light  on  Stevens'  early  career 
and  his  private  life  were  also  used  in  compiling  the  data  for  this 
biography. 

The  author  approaches  the  task  of  a  biographer  in  a  scientific 
spirit.  Inevitably  he  had  to  make  Thaddeus  Stevens  the  great  man 
that  he  was  and  could  not  restrain  his  admiration  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  for  the  arduous  tasks  which  Stevens  accomplished.  Yet 
this  biographer  does  not  make  of  Stevens  a  saint.  He  concedes  that 
Stevens  was  bitter  and  unyielding,  that  he  was  narrow,  vindictive, 
cold,  ruthless,  selfish,  and  shortsighted,  and  that  his  influence  upon 
reconstruction  was  bad.  In  this  respect,  the  author  shows  how  he 
has  been  influenced  by  the  pro-slavery  interpretation  given  recon¬ 
struction  history  by  the  former  slave-holder,  John  W.  Burgess,  and 
his  Nordic  co-worker,  William  Archibald  Dunning,  at  Columbia 
University.  To  that  institution  and  others  similarly  influenced  came 
an  array  of  Southern  white  men  who  learned  under  these  racialists 
the  principles  of  modern  historiography  and  accordingly  prostituted 
their  knowledge  to  the  defense  of  the  Ku-Klux  methods  by  which 
the  South  brought  to  an  end  the  only  chance  it  has  yet  had  to  be¬ 
come  a  democracy.  Already  reviewers  like  Allan  Nevins  and  Henry 
Steele  Commager  have  written  for  the  metropolitan  dailies  ap¬ 
praisals  in  which  they  take  issue  with  Alphonse  B.  Miller  for  not 
supporting  the  pro-slavery  interpretation  of  American  history 
which  has  finally  been  accepted  as  truth  in  the  departments  of  his¬ 
tory  of  the  universities  of  the  North. 

In  this  work,  Alphonse  B.  Miller,  although  not  free  from  the 
usual  bias  of  the  reconstruction  historian,  has  shown  a  tendency 
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toward  freedom.  He  questions,  as  any  sane  man  would,  that  any 
other  statesman  at  that  time  was  wTise  enough  to  propose  measures 
which  would  have  brought  the  reconstruction  to  a  happier  end 
than  that  put  into  execution  by  those  who  followed  Thaddeus 
Stevens  and  Charles  Sumner.  One  of  the  so-called  arguments  which 
in  juvenile  fashion  historians  have  advanced  is  that  in  making  the 
Negro  an  office  holder  and  a  voter  the  reconstructionists  embittered 
the  whites  against  the  blacks.  The  Southern  whites  were  already 
embittered  against  the  Negro,  for  between  1866  and  1867  the  South 
was  beating,  killing,  and,  by  the  black  codes,  actually  re-enslaving 
the  Negro  before  the  Congressional  policies  of  reconstruction  were 
put  into  effect.  The  failure  of  the  South  to  recognize  the  Negro 
as  having  been  emancipated  was  what  invited  the  measures  which 
Stevens  and  his  co-workers  employed.  If  mistakes  were  made,  they 
should  be  charged  to  the  Bourbon  element  of  the  South  and  not  to 
those  who,  relying  upon  the  best  experiences  that  they  had  had  in 
dealing  with  such  matters,  did  what  they  could  for  the  protection 
of  the  homeless  and  helpless  freedmen  who  had  been  delivered  from 
the  grasp  of  the  slaveholders. 

It  looks  narrow  that  so-called  historians  should  condemn  Stevens 
solely  because  he  championed  the  cause  of  the  Negro.  They  give  this 
statesman  no  credit  for  what  he  did  in  advancing  other  important 
movements — education  at  public  expense,  for  example.  These  biased 
annalists  try  to  discredit  this  boon  to  education  for  the  common 
man  by  saying  that  so  much  of  the  legislation  promoted  by  Stevens 
tended  to  benefit  the  capitalistic  class  exploiting  the  poor.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  practically  all  statesmen  of  that  day,  Northerners 
and  Southerners,  Democrats  and  Republicans.  Neither  major  party 
championed  the  cause  of  humanity,  except  in  the  case  of  emancipa¬ 
tion,  until  we  come  to  the  New  Deal  under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Both  parties  have  merely  tossed  the  Federal  Government  as  a  foot¬ 
ball  backward  and  forward  between  the  two  but  invariably  con¬ 
trolled  in  the  interest  of  the  capitalistic  class.  In  the  same  spirit 
both  parties  object  to  what  the  New  Deal  has  done  for  humanity. 

Reconstruction  did  stir  up  a  great  deal  of  strife  when  it  was 
finally  discovered  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country 
believed  that  the  Negro  should  be  a  citizen.  The  former  ruling  class 
in  the  South  did  not  think  so  at  that  time,  and  their  successors  do 
not  think  so  today.  These  unreconstructed  leaders  resorted  to  Ku- 
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Klux  methods,  intimidated,  lynched,  and  drove  Negroes  from  the 
pools.  The  same  leadership  reduced  the  Negroes  to  wage  slavery 
and  has  persistently  refused  to  educate  them  except  meagerly  in  the 
fundamentals.  This  price  the  South  has  paid  in  keeping  that  sec¬ 
tion  down  all  but  to  zero  point  because  it  still  insists  that  the 
Negro  must  be  held  beneath  the  heel  of  the  most  inefficient  white 
man.  That  the  South  is  wrong  in  this  position  and  that  Stevens 
and  Sumner  were  right,  although  their  methods  may  not  have 
shown  the  greatest  wisdom,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  liberal 
Southerners  are  today  advocating  the  thorough  education  of  the 
Negro,  his  enfranchisement,  and  his  recognition  as  a  citizen.  It  is 
not  suprising  then  that  Mr.  Miller  does  not  please  some  of  the  pro¬ 
slavery  historians  with  this  book  produced  on  broad  principles  of 
modern  historiography,  but  time  tends  to  justify  his  attitude  and 
that  of  the  much  maligned  Thaddeus  Stevens. 

C.  G.  Woodson 


European  Civilization,  its  Origin  and  Development.  By  various 
contributors  under  the  direction  of  Edward  Eyre.  Volume  "V II. 
(London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1939.  Pp.  viii,  1209.  Price 
21  shillings.  Seven  volumes,  6  pounds  and  6  shillings. ) 

This  is  the  seventh  and  last  volume  of  a  history  of  European 
Civilization,  projected  and  directed  by  the  late  Edward  Eyre.  He 
did  not  live  to  see  the  work  completed,  but  it  was  so  well  planned 
prior  to  his  decline  that,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  his  stimulus,  the 
undertaking  has  come  to  a  successful  close. 

This  work  is  known  as  a  history  from  the  Catholic  point  of 
view,  but  it  cannot  be  charged  with  perpetuating  the  bias  of  most 
religious  histories  written  to  order.  The  contents  of  these  seven 
volumes  show  a  broad  grasp  of  world  movements  in  their  national 
and  international  relationships,  and  not  all  the  contributors  are 
adherents  to  the  Catholic  faith.  It  must  be  conceded,  moreover,  that 
history  from  special  points  of  view  is  history  in  spite  of  all  we  ma\ 

say  and  do. 

In  giving  this  final  review,  it  is  well  to  note  here  what  the  pre¬ 
ceding  volumes  have  covered.  The  first  volume  dealt  with  prehis¬ 
toric  man  and  earliest  known  societies,  the  second  with  Rome  and 
Cristendom,  the  third  with  the  Middle  Ages,  the  fourth  with  the 
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Reformation,  the  fifth  with  the  economic  history  of  Europe  since  the 
Reformation,  the  sixth  with  the  political  and  cultural  history  of 
Europe  since  the  Reformation,  and  the  seventh  with  the  relations 
of  Europe  with  non-European  peoples. 

In  taking  up  history  as  influenced  by  the  contact  of  Europeans 
with  others,  the  usual  array  of  scholars  made  contributions.  Doug¬ 
las  Woodruff  treated  “The  European  Frontier” ;  Hilliard  Atteridge 
‘  ‘  European  Contacts  with  Africa,  ”  “  Geographical  Discovery  and 
Expansion, ’  ’  and  * *  Great  Britain  in  Africa  ’  ’ ;  Saturnino  Rivera 
“Spain  in  Morocco”;  Georges  Jorre  “The  French  in  Africa”; 
Giuseppe  de  Lugi  “Italy  in  Africa”;  Norbert  Laude  “Belgium 
in  Africa”;  John  Thauren  “Germany’s  Relations  with  Africa”; 
Count  de  Penha  Garcia  “Portugal’s  Contacts  with  Africa”;  Mar¬ 
garet  L.  Hodgson  “Holland  in  Africa”;  Carter  G.  Woodson  “Ne¬ 
gro  Slavery”;  and  Pere  Charles  “Europe  and  the  Far  East.” 

As  the  nationalities  implied  by  these  names  indicate,  these  con¬ 
tributions,  while  produced  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  are  written  also  from  the  respective  national  points  of 
view.  Much  which  the  Protestant  or  foreigner  might  expect  in  this 
economic  treatment  of  European  expansion  is  not  given  in  this  vol¬ 
ume,  but  here  again  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  history  from  the 
nationalistic  angle  is  history  just  the  same.  The  book,  however, 
shows  nowhere  an  attempt  to  ignore  or  berate  the  truth  as  others 
may  see  it,  but  to  present  the  case  as  the  contributor  himself  under¬ 
stands  the  situation.  The  book  does  not  play  up  the  shortcomings 
of  one  European  nation  in  dealing  with  natives  while  lauding  the 
virtues  of  some  other  imperialistic  group.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  not  one  of  the  European  aggressors  can  be  recorded  as  angelic, 
and  not  one  especially  diabolic.  Their  experiences  in  contact  with 
other  peoples  whom  they  conquered  and  exploited  were  what  his¬ 
tory  has  shown  to  be  usual,  and  not  one  of  these  nations  can  point 
the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  other. 

The  book  as  a  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  chapter  on  “Ne¬ 
gro  Slavery,”  is  not  so  much  an  account  of  the  natives  conquered 
as  it  is  the  recital  of  the  achievements  of  the  Europeans  who  came 
into  contact  with  them.  Only  so  far  as  the  development  of  topics 
actually  required  do  natives  come  to  the  surface.  One  may  regret 
a  few  instances  like  that  of  William  Christie  MacLeod  who  by  in¬ 
nuendo  (920)  deplores  the  importation  of  Negroes  into  America 
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when  the  Indians,  about  three  millions  at  that  time,  might  ha\e 
supplied  the  required  labor  had  they  been  assimilated  rather  than 
exterminated  by  smallpox.  The  volume  as  a  whole,  however,  shows 
no  bitterness  toward  the  unfortunate  natives,  and  in  most  cases 
meets  courageously  their  claim  to  better  treatment  as  members  of 

the  human  family. 

W  fl  SsF.ARROOK 


Drums  at  Dusk.  By  Arna  Bontemps.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1939.  Pp.  226.  Price  $2.50.) 

This  historical  novel,  based  on  the  Haitian  Revolution  which 
resulted  in  the  independence  of  that  island,  is  an  achievement.  The 
novel  has  been  well  received,  but  whether  or  not  it  meets  the  test 
of  the  most  rigid  critics  is  not  so  important  as  the  fact  that  the 
author  has  thereby  given  another  demonstration  of  the  richness  of 
the  neglected  background  of  the  Negro.  As  we  become  farther  re¬ 
moved  from  slavery,  the  shame  of  the  crime  and  the  sting  of  the 
humiliation  have  sufficiently  diminished  to  attract  some  of  our  best 
writers.  Arna  Bontemps,  who  has  to  his  credit  already  a  number 
of  works  dealing  with  the  life  and  history  of  the  Negro,  has  further 
demonstrated  his  ability  as  an  historical  novelist.  Blood  and  Thun¬ 
der ,  based  upon  an  insurrection  in  Virginia  in  1800,  has  already 

attracted  attention. 

In  Drums  at  Dusk  is  a  gripping  story  built  around  the  romance 
of  Diron  Desautels  and  Celeste.  The  action  is  accelerated  as  the 
ideas  of  the  French  Revolution  penertated  that  colonial  possession 
and  stirred  the  oppressed  to  strike  for  freedom.  With  brilliant 
descriptions  of  interesting  situations  and  accounts  of  feats  of  black 
rebels  in  secret  meetings  agitating  against  the  agents  of  brutality, 
the  story  becomes  charming  indeed.  At  the  same  time  too,  one 
sees  in  the  same  picture  the  Count  de  Sacy  as  the  center  of  high 
life  of  the  grandee  with  cock-fights,  banquets,  and  dazzling  finerv. 
Of  some  moment  also  is  the  Count’s  relations  with  his  mistresses, 
the  suicides  of  newly  imported  slaves  and  the  elegance  of  those 
who  have  in  contradistinction  to  those  who  have  not.  Here  e 
struggle  of  the  Negro  for  democracy  and  freedom  is  made  a  most 

graphic  portrayal.  j.  D  Jerome 
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To  Make  a  Poet  Black.  By  J.  Saunders  Redding.  (Chapel  Hill, 

North  Carolina :  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1939. 

Pp.  xii,  142.  Price  $2.00.) 

Mr.  Redding’s  book  was  produced  under  the  impression  that 
certain  factual  material  and  critical  opinion  on  American  Negro 
literature  should  be  published  as  a  history  of  Negro  thought  in 
America.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  author  informs  us,  this 
task  would  have  been  considered  unprofitable,  but  recent  changes 
have  made  the  publication  of  such  a  history  desirable.  He  finds  that 
almost  from  the  very  beginning  the  literature  of  the  Negro  has 
been  “ either  of  purpose  or  necessity.”  In  fact,  says  he,  “No  one 
who  studies  even  superficially  the  history  of  the  Negro  in  America 
can  fail  to  see  the  uncommon  relationship  of  his  letters  to  that 
history.  ’  ’ 

These  declarations  are  all  sound,  and  no  one  will  object  thereto 
except  to  express  surprise  that  Mr.  Redding  considers  them  as  new 
thought  and  seems  to  present  himself  as  the  first  to  undertake  to 
produce  a  literary  history  of  the  Negro  in  America.  It  is  hardty 
likely  that  this  author  is  unacquainted  with  his  predecessors  in  this 
field.  He  leaves  the  impression  of  ignoring  them  or  underestimating 
their  work.  Mr.  Redding’s  discussion  of  Negro  letters  is  a  short 
treatment  of  only  136  pages,  but  Loggins’  long  and  uncritical  com¬ 
pilation  covers  more  than  twice  that  space.  Mr.  Redding  says,  how¬ 
ever,  “No  apology  is  offered  for  excluding  certain  writers  whose 
work,  well  thought  of,  simply  has  no  bearing  upon  the  important 
trends  and  developments  either  of  thought  or  forms  of  expression.  ’  ’ 

Yet,  when  one  considers  the  specimens  chosen  by  the  author,  it 
appears  that  he  has  merely  used  less  of  the  same  material  employed 
in  extenso  by  his  predecessors.  Briefly  told,  the  book  starts  with  Ju¬ 
piter  Hammon,  Phillis  Wheatley,  and  George  Moses  Horton  as  fore¬ 
runners.  “Freedom  rings”  from  the  pens  of  Charles  L.  Redmond, 
William  Wells  Brown,  Frances  Ellen  Watkins,  and  James  Madison 
Bell.  Race  adjustment  comes  to  the  front  in  the  contributions  of 
James  E.  Campbell,  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois, 
Fenton  Johnson,  William  Stanley  Braithwaite  and  others.  The 
New  Negro  emerges  under  Claude  McKay,  Jean  Toomer,  Jessie 
Fauset,  Langston  Hughes,  Countee  Cullen,  Rudolph  Fisher,  James 
Weldon  Johnson,  and  others. 

Mr.  Redding  seems  to  forget  that  often  the  least  literary  ex- 
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pressions  have  more  influence  on  the  thought  of  the  people  than 
their  polished  literature.  A  broader  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  Negro  would  have  doubtless  changed  his  plans  for  this  book. 
Unless  the  author  considers  as  thought  or  forms  of  expression 
only  the  mind  of  the  talented  tenth  as  it  has  expressed  itself,  he 
has  erred  in  not  including  specimens  of  expressions  which  best  re¬ 
flect  the  thought  of  the  Negro.  For  example,  the  speeches  of  the 
Negro  preachers  have  had  more  influence  on  the  development  of 
“thought”  among  the  masses  of  Negroes  than  any  other  form  of 
their  literature,  and  the  orations  of  Negro  race  leaders  and  poli¬ 
ticians  have  not  been  much  less  influential.  These  forms  of  expres¬ 
sion,  however,  are  not  emphasized  by  Mr.  Redding  as  historical 
factors  It  is  clear  then  that  Mr.  Redding’s  plan  was  not  well  con¬ 
ceived  ;  and,  although  his  thoughtful  criticism  deserves  high  praise, 
he  has  not  reached  the  level  of  the  literary  historian  of  the  Negro 
race.  That  task  must  be  undertaken  by  some  one  who  understands 
the  background  of  the  Negro  and  is  well  acquainted  with  his  pres¬ 


ent  status. 


C.  G.  Woodson 


Race,  a  History  of  Modern  Ethnic  Theories.  By  Louis  L.  Snyder. 
(New  York  City :  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1939.  Pp.  x, 

342.  Price  $3.00.) 

This  work  is  an  effort  to  supply  the  facts  for  the  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  racial  antagonism  which  has  culminated  in  the  lega  - 
ization  of  ‘  ‘  Aryanism  ’  ’  in  the  Third  Reich  and  in  the  adoption  of 
the  same  policy  by  conglomerate  Italy.  The  author  undertakes 
therefore  to  give  the  historical  development  of  race,  movements 
since  the  French  Revolution,  with  sufficient  emphasis  upon  the 
various  ethnic  theories  which  have  been  advanced.  The  author  does 
not  pretend  to  make  any  scientific  contribution  himself.  He  is 
content  to  make  an  historical  survey  of  what  others  have  taught. 
His  chief  argument  is  built  upon  the  discussion  of  such  move¬ 
ments  as  pan-Slavism,  pan-Turanism,  pan-Africamsm,  and  pan- 

Asianism.  .  .  ,  .  , 

To  begin  with,  the  author  takes  up  the  meaning  of  race  which 

he  questions  and  uses  in  this  work  to  mean  only  rough  biological 

groupings  of  human  types,  since  all  methods  of  classification  pre- 
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sent  difficulties  and  fail  to  include  any  group  showing  purity  or 
superiority.  Yet  this  theory  of  race  superiority  and  achievement 
has  been  long  a  factor  in  the  interpretation  of  history  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  those  who  have  emphasized  environment  as  the 
important  factor.  History,  the  author  shows,  can  not  be  thus  in¬ 
terpreted  properly  by  the  ‘  ‘  intuitive  rationalization  ’  ’  of  the  racial¬ 
ists  who  expose  their  own  fallacies.  The  so-called  Aryan,  the  au¬ 
thor  contends,  was  created  through  linguistic  paleontology.  The 
contributions  thereto  by  Sir  William  Jones,  Franz  Bopp,  Jacob 
Grimm,  Von  Schlegel,  Max  Muller,  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte,  and 
George  Wilhelm  Friederich  Hegel  are  noted. 

The  author  shows,  however,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
Aryan  race.  The  parent  language  has  been  difficult  to  discover,  the 
homeland  of  the  Aryans  has  never  been  found,  there  is  no  ethnic 
uniformity  among  the  Indo-European  peoples,  and  among  them 
there  is  no  cultural  uniformity.  Adequate  data  to  determine  these 
things  are  not  available.  Because  of  migrations,  Aryanism  and  the 
Nordic  theory,  which  comes  therefrom,  cannot  be  considered  as 
having  any  foundation  in  fact. 

The  author  makes  a  contribution  to  history  in  passing  in  re¬ 
view  the  theories  of  the  racialists  like  Arthur  de  Gobineau,  Hous¬ 
ton  Stewart  Chamberlain,  G.  Vacher  de  Lapouge,  Otto  Ammon, 
Adolf  Stoecker,  Heinrich  von  Treitschke  and  Friederich  Nietzsche. 
Much  space  is  devoted  to  race  myths  advanced  by  propagandists 
in  various  parts  of  the  world — in  France,  in  England,  in  the 
United  States,  in  Germany,  and  in  Italy.  He  next  discusses  the 
racial  aspects  of  the  pan-movements.  Marcus  Garvy  with  the  back- 
to- Africa  movement  appears  in  this  picture.  Finally,  the  treatment 
ends  with  a  discussion  of  anti-Semitism  which  is  discredited  as  be¬ 
ing  without  scientific  basis,  for  there  are  no  pure  races,  no  in¬ 
ferior  peoples.  The  author  insists  that  we  need  a  re-evaluation  of 
racial  theory.  “The  first  necessity  for  study  in  this  new  direction 
of  races  as  dynamic  and  not  static  groups  is  a  working  definition 
of  race.  Moreover,  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  race  awaits 
the  development  of  the  comparatively  new  science  of  genetics.  ’  ’ 


C.  G.  Woodson 
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Crime  and  the  Man.  By  Earnest  Albert  Hooton.  (Cambridge, 

Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press,  1939.  Pp.  xvi,  403. 

Price  $3.75.) 

This  work  is  an  epitome  of  a  twelve  years’  survey  of  the  an¬ 
thropology  of  the  American  criminal.  The  author  has  undertaken 
to  simplify  matters  sufficiently  to  make  this  work  a  primer  giving 
the  important  facts  without  requiring  the  interpretation  of  tabular 
material.  Yet,  the  author  has  not  tried  to  skip  over  essential  facts 
and  principles.  The  book  discusses  the  organic  basis  of  crime,  old 
American  criminals,  these  last  mentioned  in  contrast  to  civilians, 
new  American  criminals,  race  and  crime  in  white  Americans,  the 
criminal  and  the  civil  insane,  Negro  and  Negroid  criminals  and 
civilians.  There  is  a  final  word  on  the  anthropology  of  crime.  The 
book  is  well  illustrated  but  not  with  the  pictures  of  criminals  them¬ 
selves.  The  drawings  are  “mosaics  of  facial  features  and  propor¬ 
tions”  according  to  the  data  collected. 

In  order  to  give  the  statistics  on  the  Negro  a  full  interpretation 
the  author  separated  the  data  of  the  Negroes  of  little  race  admix¬ 
ture  from  those  with  a  considerable  amount  of  other  blood,  or  those 
of  strictly  African  features  from  those  with  Caucasian  features— 
the  Negroes  and  the  Negroids.  Inasmuch  as  the  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  here  is  rather  tortuous,  there  is  room  for  doubt  that  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  statistics  may  be  considered  as  due  to  racial  connection, 
and  Dr.  Hooton  himself  raises  some  questions  on  this  point.  The 
data  show  that  Negroes  commit  more  robberies  than  whites.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  author  finds  the  Negroes  less 
addicted  to  rape  than  old  American  whites,  less  than  foreign  whites, 
and  the  number  of  Negroes  committing  rape  is  not  any  larger  than 
that  of  new  American  whites.  This  is  an  epoch-making  revelation, 
for  the  barbarous  element  who,  justifying  their  lynching  of  Negro 
men  as  rapists,  has  branded  the  entire  race  as  being  of  the  most 
brutal  order  when  the  award  for  such  bestiality  belongs  to  the 

whites  themselves. 

This  book,  on  the  whole,  is  interesting  and  valuable.  It  is  an 
unusual  volume  in  that  it  presents  in  simplified  form  such  a  serious 
matter  as  the  study  of  crime.  It  will  be  chiefly  valuable  in  arous¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  three  ponderous  volumes  of  tabular  material  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  author’s  study  of  the  American  criminal  during 
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the  last  twelve  years.  In  thus  functioning  in  this  double  role,  the 
author  has  served  both  the  scientist  and  the  layman. 

C.  G.  Woodson 


Bantu  Heritage.  By  II.  P.  Junod.  (Johannesburg,  South  Africa: 

Hortors,  Limited,  1938.  Pp.  155. 

This  book  is  epoch-making,  not  so  much  in  what  it  contains 
but  in  the  way  it  was  produced.  The  work  consists  of  lectures  on 
the  Bantu  by  H.  P.  Junod,  of  the  Swiss  Mission,  to  the  members 
of  the  Transvaal  Mine  Medical  Officers7  Association.  The  course 
was  provided  for  by  the  Gold  Producers  Committee.  In  spite  of 
their  heavy  duties,  members  of  these  staffs  from  all  parts  of  the 
Reef  attended  for  five  nights ;  and  the  attendance  at  the  later  lec¬ 
tures  exceeded  that  of  the  first.  Because  of  the  favorable  impres¬ 
sion  thus  made,  the  Gold  Producers  Committee  assisted  in  making 
the  appearance  of  the  book  possible. 

These  lectures,  howrever,  are  not  necessarily  scientific  and  are 
not  concerned  with  tentative  conclusions  based  on  discoveries  of 
an  anthropological  nature.  The  aim  of  the  lecturer  is  to  acquaint 
the  European  with  the  Bantu.  While  the  Bantu  is  different  from 
the  European,  the  former  may  not  be  in  all  respects  without  habits 
and  customs  deserving  consideration  by  the  latter.  The  native 
must  be  understood  and  must  be  brought  into  the  equation  as  an 
important  factor  if  Africa  is  to  be  fully  developed.  Industrializa¬ 
tion  has  worked  havoc  with  tribal  life,  and  thus  made  it  incumbent 
upon  the  European  to  provide  properly  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  natives7  social  and  economic  order  on  a  different  level.  To 
neglect  this  duty  means  great  peril  to  the  Europeans  themselves. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  author's  father,  the  late 
Dr.  H.  A.  Junod,  who  in  his  The  Life  of  a  South  African  Tribe, 
said,  ‘  ‘  The  South  African  white  population,  formed  by  the  amalga¬ 
mation  of  some  of  the  best  stocks  of  the  Aryan  race,  certainly  has 
a  great  future  in  store.  May  it  be  blessed  on  the  sunny  shores,  and 
on  the  high  lands  of  South  Africa.  May  it  enrich  itself,  and  hu¬ 
manity,  by  bringing  to  light  the  marvellous  mineral  wealth,  hidden 
in  the  rocks  of  this  old  country.  But  should  the  expansion  of  the 
South  African  people  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  the  ruin  of  the 
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former  occupants  of  the  country,  this  would  be  an  immense  pity 
and  an  undeniable  blemish.  For,  however  bright  the  future  of  the 
South  Africans  may  be,  Africa  would  no  longer  be  Africa,  should 
there  be  no  more  Africans.” 

The  book,  however,  is  not  worked  out  on  the  sentimental  basis. 
It  is  more  than  the  fervent  appeal  of  the  missionary.  The  author 
gives  some  new  facts  and  summarizes  valuable  information  on 
Bantu  races,  language,  folklore,  social  organization,  arts,  and  philos¬ 
ophy  of  life.  Of  special  interest  is  what  he  says  about  the  Bantu 
mind  as  expressed  through  taboos,  magic,  witchcraft,  and  religion. 
The  value  of  the  book  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  forty  helpful 
illustrations.  In  the  appendix  is  a  useful  bibliography  dealing  with 
the  study  of  the  Bantu.  The  index  also  serves  well  its  purpose  with¬ 
out  being  too  much  detailed.  In  this  simple  and  direct  form  the 
work  should  do  some  good  in  directing  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
natives  as  revealed  by  scientific  research  and  should  be  a  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  improving  the  status  of  these  unfortunates  in  South 
Africa. 

C.  G.  Woodson 


The  Negro  Immigrant,  His  Background,  Characteristics  and  Social 
Adjustment,  1899-1937.  By  Ira  De  A.  Reid.  (New  York:  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Press,  1939.  Pp.  261.  Price  $3.50.) 

This  book  is  both  timely  and  valuable.  It  does  not  approach  the 
problem  historically  and  therefore  omits  much  to  be  desired,  but 
the  work  serves  a  distinct  purpose  in  directing  attention  to  the 
long  neglected  element  of  black  people  who  have  sought  the  shores 
of  the  United  States.  With  all  its  limitations  it  is  a  work  of  much 

value. 

The  author  is  at  first  concerned  with  the  number  and  sources  of 
Negro  immigrants.  These  are  estimated  as  now  constituting  about 
100,000,  who  have  come  mainly  from  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  and 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands;  and  they  have  settled  mainly  in  New  York 
and  Florida.  The  treatment  next  extends  to  the  backgrounds  of  this 
immigration  with  more  details  as  to  the  islands  supplying  the  larg¬ 
est  proportions  and  as  to  the  culture  of  the  people  developed  in 
those  areas.  Other  data  show  the  age,  sex,  marital  status,  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  literacy  of  the  immigrants.  Whether  they  spoke  Eng- 
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lish,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  some  other  language  is  also 
treated  as  a  matter  of  import  in  the  adjustment  of  these  individuals. 
The  author  gives  consideration  also  to  matters  of  “visibility,”  tra¬ 
dition,  competition,  marriage,  fecundity,  and  religion.  Such  prac¬ 
tices  as  border  upon  superstition  and  crime  likewise  play  their 
part  in  this  picture.  Very  interesting  is  the  Negro  immigrant’s 
life  story  herein  featured  as  “a  collective  autobiography” — “on 
leaving  home,  experiences  upon  arrival,  experiences  in  the  United 
States,  conflict  and  race  consciousness.” 

The  Negro  immigrant  in  becoming  adjusted  in  the  United  States 
faces  the  problem  of  conflict  of  cultures — with  that  of  the  native 
Negroes  and  with  that  of  the  whites.  The  Negro  immigrant  must 
not  run  counter  to  the  mores  of  the  large  element  of  his  own  race 
with  which  he  must  be  associated,  for  among  these  he  must  secure 
a  foundation  in  things  social  and  economic.  While  persisting  in 
remaining  the  West  Indian  of  “superior  culture,”  he  must  not  too 
generally  despise  that  of  the  native  Negro.  At  the  same  time,  the 
West  Indian  immigrant  often  accustomed  to  more  nominal  liberty 
than  that  accorded  persons  of  African  blood  in  the  United  States, 
is  anxious  to  move  more  rapidly  toward  radical  change  than  the 
native  Negro.  Falling  short  of  this,  the  immigrant  sometimes  falls 
back  on  his  own  customs  and  sets  up  his  own  organizations  to 
quicken  the  pace  of  his  race  toward  full  recognition  as  citizens. 

Dr.  Reid  believes,  however,  that  “all  in  all,  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  Negro  population  has  broadened  the  social  vision  of  the 
native  Negro  group.  It  has  fostered  and  compelled  unity  and  has 
certainly  accelerated  intra-racial  progress.  The  complexities  of 
social  process  have  obtained  within  the  Negro  group  in  more  intri¬ 
cate  variety  than  are  ever  known  in  the  predominant  white  group. 
And  interestingly  enough,  the  attitudes  of  that  predominant  white 
group  exercise  little  influences  upon  these  complexities  and  condi¬ 
tionings,  except  that  the  inter-racial  prejudices  and  acts  of  sup¬ 
pression  may  increase  the  very  qualities  against  which  they  are 
directed,  and  help  to  speed  up  the  very  forces  of  aggressiveness 
and  self-assertion  in  the  direction  that  prejudice  would  suppress 
them.  For  the  adjustment  of  Negro  immigrants  and  Negro  natives 
represents  an  activity  in  social  process  that  is  born  of  injustices 
faced  by  the  Negro  group  and  of  its  partial  accommodation  in  the 
predominant  culture.  And  while  these  injustices  and  this  partial 
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accommodation  may  present  tragic  consequences  for  the  individ¬ 
ual,  and  temporary  maladjustments  for  the  group,  the  devising  of 
ways  of  meeting  situations,  represents  a  very  real  and  vital  asset 
of  Negro  life  determining,  in  part,  the  future  character  of  social 
relationships  between  the  races.” 

He  concludes  that  “the  adjustment  of  the  Negro  immigrant  is 
a  pocess,  evolutionary  in  character,  constantly  increasing  in  mo¬ 
mentum,  and  ever-changing  in  direction  and  scope.  The  Negro  im¬ 
migrant  is  constantly  seeking  to  procure  more  favorable  and  im¬ 
portant  places  in  all  the  phases  of  economic  living,  political  pre¬ 
ferment  and  social  status  that  are  possible  to  Negroes  in  the  United 
States.  If  in  the  seeking  he  steps  on  the  heels  of  the  native  Negro 
population  it  is  only  because  both  groups  hear  the  same  drummer 
and  are  aligning  in  a  common  cause.” 


C.  G.  Woodson 
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Books  of  American  History 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  published  an 
interesting  pamphlet  of  15  pages  on  The  Negro  Woman  Worker ,  by 
Jean  Collier  Brown.  The  data,  though  limited,  are  valuable.  Under 
domestic  and  personal  service  appear  data  on  the  numbers  em¬ 
ployed,  unemployment,  household  service,  laundresses,  helpers  in 
restaurants,  and  workers  in  beauty  shops.  Under  agriculture  the 
work  treats  the  numbers  thus  engaged,  employment  conditions,  and 
the  future  of  southern  agriculture  and  the  Negro  worker.  Of  those 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  the  book  gives 
not  only  the  number  of  employees  but  the  characteristics  of  the 
employment,  the  situation  in  the  tobacco  stemmeries,  in  Tennessee 
factories,  and  in  establishments  in  Chicago.  Under  white-collar 
workers  the  book  deals  with  the  reason  for  the  small  number  em¬ 
ployed,  professional  women,  clerical  workers,  and  retailers.  Social 
labor  legislation,  improvement  in  education  facilities,  and  trade- 
union  organization  are  suggested  as  measures  for  improving  the 
economic  status  of  Negro  women  workers. 

From  the  New  York  University  Law  Quarterly  Review,  of  No¬ 
vember,  1938,  has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  Truth  and  Fic¬ 
tion  about  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  by  Louis  B.  Boudin.  The 
main  point  made  is  that  this  measure  which  was  put  through  Con¬ 
gress,  ostensibly  with  the  aim  to  protect  the  freedmen  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  their  rights,  was  secretly  amended  by  sharp  constitu¬ 
tional  lawyers  with  the  due  'process  clause  to  build  up  and  protect 
corporations  and  trusts.  The  work  explains  Roscoe  Conklmg  s  part 
thus  played,  John  A.  Bingham’s  role,  the  framing  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendment,  the  judicial  power  envisaged,  the  plot,  and  the 
disclosure.  The  San  Mateo  and  Slaughter  House  Cases  are  dealt 
with  in  detail.  Finally  comes  the  effect  of  the  “Cabalistic  Clause” 
on  the  whole  national  economy. 

Among  other  works  bearing  upon  the  Negro  in  American  His¬ 
tory  the  following  should  be  noted :  Negro  Slavery,  Then  and  Now, 
a  pamphlet,  published  in  Chicago  by  the  Revolutionary  Workers 
League,  giving  the  Negro  problem  from  the  Communist  viewpoint ; 
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America’s  Silver  Age ,  by  Gerald  W.  Johnson  (New  York,  Harper) 
treating  the  careers  of  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster;  Germt  Smith, 
by  Ralph  Volney  Harlow  (New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Company)  ; 
Invisible  Empire  (Ku  Klux  Klan),  by  Stanley  F.  Horn  (Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company)  ;  Fighting  Years,  by  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company)  ;  Americans, 
by  Emil  L.  Jordan  (New  York,  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company)  ; 
Race  against  Man,  by  Herbert  J.  Seligmann  (New  York,  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons)  ;  Crime  and  Society,  by  Nathaniel  Cantor  (New  York, 
Henry  Holt  and  Company)  ;  Black  Folk — Then  and  Now,  by  W.  E. 
B.  DuBois  (New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Company)  ;  Black  Workers 
and  the  New  Unions,  by  H.  R.  Cayton,  and  G.  S.  Mitchell  (Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press)  ; 
The  Philadelphia  Main  Line  Negro,  by  Marvin  E.  Porch,  an  educa¬ 
tional  and  economic  survey  by  the  author,  Gloucester  Public 
Schools,  Gloucester  City,  N.  J. ;  Jazz  Hot  and.  Hybrid,  by  Win- 
throp  Sargeant  (New  York,  Arrow  Editions)  ;  Black  Dynamite, 
by  Nat  Fleischer,  a  story  of  Negro  pugilists  (published  by  the 
author). 

Articles  of  American  History 

Periodicals  have  recently  carried  the  following  articles :  4 4  Miami 
University,  Calvinism,  and  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement,”  by  James 
IT.  Rodabaugh  ( Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly , 
January,  1939);  4  4  The  Slave  Insurrection  Panic  of  1856,”  by 

Harvey  Wish  ( The  Journal  of  Southern  History,  May,  1939)  ;  The 
Free  Negro  in  New  Orleans,  1803-1860,”  by  James  E.  Winston 
( Louisiana  Historical  Quarterly,  October)  ;  4  4  Sir  Joseph  de  Courcy 
Laffan’s  Views  on  Slavery,”  by  Margaret  R.  H.  Cocke  ( William 
and  Mary  College  Quarterly  Historical  Magazine,  January,  1939)  ; 
4 4 Radical  Disfranchisement  in  South  Carolina,”  by  William  A. 
Russ  ( Susquehanna  University  Studies,  January,  1939)  ;  The 
Contribution  of  Walter  Lynwood  Fleming  to  Southern  Scholar¬ 
ship,”  by  William  C.  Binkley  ( Journal  of  Southern  History,  May, 
1939);  4 4 The  Land  Question  in  Georgia  during  Reconstruction,” 
by  Manuel  Gottlieb  ( Science  and  Society,  a  Marxian  Quarterly, 
Summer,  1939)  ;  4  4  Race  Consciousness  as  Reflected  in  the  Negro 
Press,”  by  T.  S.  Standing  ( Southwestern  Social  Science  Quarterly, 
January,  1939)  ;  4  4 Negro  Enterprise  in  Norfolk  (Virginia)  during 
the  Days  of  Slavery,”  by  Luther  Porter  Jackson  (The  Quarterly 
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Journal  of  the  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  April, 
1939)  ;  “The  Status  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  for  Women 
in  Negro  Colleges  and  Universities,”  by  A.  W.  Ellis  ( The  Research 
Quarterly  of  the  American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Recreation,  March,  1939). 

Books  on  Latin  America  and  the  West  Indies 

In  the  publications  recently  appearing  Bolivar,  the  friend  of  all 
elements,  is  the  central  figure.  Latin  America,  by  F.  A.  Kirk¬ 
patrick  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company),  centers  around  the 
story  of  Bolivar,  San  Martin  and  Pedro  II  of  Brazil.  There  have 
appeared  others  of  the  sort,  among  which  should  be  noted:  Las 
guerras  de  Bolivar,  Volume  V,  La  patria  granadina,  by  F.  Rivas 
Vicuna  (Bogota,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1938)  ;  Bolivar ,  by  Thomas 
Rourke  (New  York:  Morrow,  1939). 

Jose  Mejia  Baca  has  made  available  in  pamphlet  form  his  Al- 
gunas  Noticias  sobre  “ La  Conga.”  He  has  thus  penetrated  the  rich 
field  of  the  conflict  of  cultures  in  Latin  America,  hitherto  neglected 
except  by  Fernando  Ortiz  in  Cuba  and  Arthur  Ramos  and  Gilberto 
Freyre  in  Brazil.  Fernando  Romero  of  Lima,  Peru,  is  also  thus 
concerned. 

Articles  on  Latin  America  and  the  West  Indies 

In  articles  in  the  periodicals  also  Bolivar  is  given  attention  as 
in:  “Bolivar  y  el  mundo  hispano  americano,”  by  A.  Ponte  (Bol. 
Ac.  Nac.  Hist.,  July,  1938;  and  “Bolivar  internacionalista  ”  by 
R.  Rivas  (Bol.  His.  Antig.,  Sept.,  1938). 

Other  articles  treating  matters  in  this  area  include :  “El  estatuto 
juridico  de  los  esclavos  en  los  postrimerias  de  la  colonizacion  es- 
panola,”  by  R.  Carranga  y  Trujillo  (Rev.  Hist.  Am.,  Sept.,  1938)  ; 
“Economic  Conditions  in  Jamaica,”  by  H.  Shelton  (The  Fort¬ 
nightly,  May,  1939)  ;  “A  Yankee  Trader  views  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  Martinique,”  by  Thomas  H.  Le  Due  (New  England  Quar¬ 
terly,  December,  1938)  ;  “The  Negro  in  Brazilian  Culture  and 
Society,”  by  M.  Fleuiss  (Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  TJnion,  Oct., 
1938)  ;  “Copy  of  Some  Loose  Papers  relating  to  Santo  Domingo 
Refugees”  (South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine, 
January,  1939)  ;  “  Instrumentos  Musicales  en  la  Costa  Zamba,”  by 
Fernando  Romero  (Turismo,  February,  1939). 
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Books  on  Africa 

Books  on  Africa  devoted  mainly  to  social  economic  and  political 
matters  include  the  following :  Der  weisse  Kampf  urn  Afrika,  by 
0.  Karstedt  (Berlin:  Otto  Stollberg)  ;  Yesterday  and  To-morrow 
in  Northern  Nigeria ,  by  Walter  Miller  (Student  Christian  Move¬ 
ment  Press)  ;  Racial  Problems  in  South  Africa,  Report  by  a  Depu¬ 
tation  from  the  Society  of  Friends  to  South  Africa,  1938 ;  Some 
Economic  Problems  of  the  Bantu  in  South  Africa,  by  D.  H.  Hough¬ 
ton  (South  African  Institute  of  Race  Relations)  ;  African  Woman, 
by  S.  Leith-Ross  (Faber)  ;  Verso  Vlmpero,  by  A.  Lessona  (San- 
soni,  Florence)  ;  II  Governo  Coloniale  Organanmento  e  Azione,  by 
Concetti  Generali  (Casa  Editrice  Poligrafica  Universitaria)  ;  The 
Native  Council  System,  with  special  reference  to  the  Transvaal  Local 
Councils,  by  A.  J.  van  Lille  (Pretoria,  J.  H.  de  Bussy)  ;  The  land 
Rights  of  Individuals  among  the  Nyakusa,  by  Godfred  Wilson 
(Rhodes-Livingstone  Institute,  Livingstone)  ;  Crime,  the  American 
Negro  and  the  Urban  Native  in  South  Africa,  by  C.  B.  Graham 
Bain  (Pretoria,  South  Africa)  ;  Production  of  Virginia  Tobacco 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  by  Department  of  Agriculture  & 
Forestry,  Union  of  South  Africa;  Fruit  Production  in  the  Union, 
by  Department  of  Agriculture  &  Forestry,  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Of  some  scientific  value  are  the  following  wTorks :  The  Lake  of 
the  Royal  Crocodiles,  by  Eileen  Bigland  (New  It  ork,  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company)  ;  The  Sherbro  of  Sierra  Leone,  by  H.  U.  Hall 
(Philadelphia,  Pa.,  University  Museum,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania)  ;  Studi  Etiopici,  by  Enrico  Cerulli  (Institute  per  POriente)  ; 
Sierra  Leone  Studies,  by  E.  F.  Sayers;  Bambuti-Pymaen,  by  Paul 
Schebesta  (Campenout,  Brussels)  ;  The  Southern  Bantu,  by  L. 
Marquard  and  T.  G.  Standing  (London,  Oxford  University  Press)  ; 
History  of  Matiwane  and  the  Amangwane  Tribe ,  as  told  by  Mse- 
benzi  to  his  kinsman  Albert  Hlongwane,  by  N.  J.  Van  Wamelo  (Pre¬ 
toria,  Government  Printer)  ;  The  Unveiling  of  Timbuctoo,  by  Gal¬ 
braith  Welch  (New  York,  Morrow)  ;  La  Grande  Comore,  by  Fon- 
toynont  et  Raomandahy  (Memoir es  de  VAcademie  Malgache, 
XXIII)  ;  Face  au  Royaume  Hamit e  du  Ruanda,  by  Mgr.  Gorju,  et 
al  (Brussels,  Vroman,  Bibliotheque  Congo,  nouvelle  serie,  3)  ; 
Gravures,  Peintures  et  Inscriptions  rupestres,  by  T.  Monod  ( Publ . 
du  Com.  d’ Etudes  hist,  et  scient.  de  I’A.O.F.,  serie  A  7)  ;  Die  Bam- 
buti-Pygmaen  vom  Itun,  by  Paul  S.  V.  D.  Schebesta  (Brussels, 
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Institut  Royal  Colonial  Beige,  Bulletin  des  Memoires,  Yol.  I)  ; 
Studies  on  the  population  and  culture  of  South-West  Africa ,  by 
R.  Stopa  (Warsaw,  Biblioteka  Polska). 

Articles  on  Africa 

Of  anthropological  import  are  the  following  articles :  ‘  ‘  The  Re¬ 
ligious  Significance  of  Land,”  by  E.  S.  Craighill  Handy  ( Journal 
of  the  Royal  African  Society,  XXXVIII,  150,  1939)  ;  “A  Note  on 
the  Classification  of  Half  Hamites  in  East  Africa,”  by  J.  H.  Dri- 
berg  {Man,  XXXIX,  1939)  ;  “The  Kombewa  Culture,  Kenya  Col¬ 
ony,”  by  W.  E.  Owen  {Ibid.,  XXXVIII,  Dec.  1938)  ;  “The  Death 
and  Replacement  of  a  Divine  King  in  Uha,”  by  W.  B.  Tripe  {Ibid., 
XXXIX,  1939)  ;  “The  Manufacture  of  a  ‘Nitiriba*  hairpin  at 
Ohuasi,  Ashanti,”  by  R.  P.  Wild  {Ibid.,  XXXIX,  1939);  “De 
rechtsproeven  bij  de  Nkundo,  ”  by  E.  Boelaert  {Congo,  II,  Dec. 
1938)  ;  “La  supputation  du  temps  et  le  calendrier  chez  les  Ba- 
kongo, ”  by  L.  Denis  {Ibid.,  II,  Dec.  1938)  ;  “Over  stamen  klan- 
wezen  in  Belgisch-Congo, ”  by  E.  De  Jonghe  {Ibid.,  II,  Nov.  1938)  ; 
“Notes  sur  le  regime  des  biens  dans  la  province  du  Bugoyi,”  by 
P.  Pages  {Ibid.,  II,  Nov.  1938)  ;  “Histoire  generale  des  migrations 
des  peuples  de  l’Ubangi,”  by  B.  Tanghe  {Ibid.,  II,  Nov.  1938)  ; 
“South  African  Native  Snuff-boxes,”  by  M.  Shaw  {Annals,  South 
African  Museum,  XXIV,  5,  1938)  ;  “Native  Pipes  and  Smoking  in 
South  Africa,”  by  M.  Shaw  {Ibid.,  XXIV,  1938);  “Ovambo 
Knives,”  by  M.  Shaw  {Ibid.,  XXIV,  1938)  ;  “Praises  of  Animals  in 
Northern  Sotho,  ”  by  S.  K.  Lekgothoane  {Bantu  Studies,  XII, 
1938)  ;  “Ethnographical  Texts  in  the  Boloongwe  dialect  of  Sek- 
galagadi,”  by  I.  Sehapera  {Ibid.,  XII,  1938)  ;  “The  Study  of  Na¬ 
tive  Law  in  South  Africa,”  by  H.  J.  Simons  {Ibid.,  XII,  3,  1938)  ; 
“Science  in  Africa,”  by  Professor  R.  S.  Troup  {Journal  of  the 
African  Society,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  CLI). 

Of  the  same  classification  are  the  following  noticed  in  other 
periodicals:  “Ltude  sur  les  juridictions  indigenes,”  by  J.  Maillet 
{Bulletin  des  Juridictions  Indigenes  et  du  Droit  Coutumier  Congo- 
lais,  VI)  ;  “Ltude  sur  Porganisation  judiciaire  indigene  de  la  chef- 
ferie  Kayamba  (District  du  Lualaba),”  by  d’Orgo  de  Marchove- 
lette  {Ibid.,  VI)  ;  “Les  tatouages  chez  les  Budja, ”  by  J.  Soupart 
{Ibid.,  VI)  ;  “Funerailles  d’un  chef  ‘Mulomotwa’  (Territoire  de 
Sampwe,  Kantanga),”  by  A.  Van.  Malderen  {Ibid.,  VI)  ;  “Les 
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terres  collectives  et  le  paysannat  indigene  dans  le  sud  de  la 
Tunisie,  ”  by  P.  Bardin  (La  France  M  edit  err  aneenne  et  Africaine, 
II)  ;  “Un  siecle  d ’evolution  de  la  communaute  israelite  de  Miliana 
(Algerie),”  by  Andre  Piquet  (Ibid.,  I,  1938)  ;  “Nuba  Agricultural 
Methods  and  Beliefs,”  by  G.  W.  Bell  (Sudan  Notes  and  Records, 
XXI,  2,  Dec.  1938)  ;“A  Note  on  Ingassana  Marriage  Customs,”  by 
E.  E.  Evans-Pritchard  (Ibid.,  XXI,  2,  Dec.  1938)  ;  “The  Burial  of 
a  Nuba  Mek  at  Dunger,  ”  by  K.  J.  Nobles  (Ibid.,  XXII,  2,  Dec. 
1938)  ;  “Minor  Shilluk  Sections  in  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal, ”  by  Father 
Santandrea  (Ibid.,  XXI,  1,  Dec.  1938)  ;  “Land  and  Agriculture  of 
the  Western  Dinka,”  by  Capt.  J.  M.  Stubbs,  and  C.  G.  T.  Morrison 
(Ibid.,  XXI,  2,  Dec.  1938)  ;  “La  grossesse,  la  naissance  et  la  prime 
enfance  chez  les  Bakota  du  Haut-Ogooue  et  du  Nord  de  Mossendjo 
(Moyen-Congo),”  by  A.  Even  (Les  Recherches  Congolaises,  XXVI, 
1938)  ;  “Rapport  sur  les  travaux  de  la  4e  mission  Griaule,”  by 
Jean-Paul  Lebeuf  (Ibid.,  XXVI,  1938)  ;  “La  circoncision  chez  les 
Kotok®  dans  l’ancien  pays  Sao,  ”  by  Jean-Paul  Lebeuf  (Journal  de 
la  Societe  des  Africanist es,  VIII,  1)  ;  “Notes  sur  le  mariage  des 
Ekonda,”  by  G.  Hulstaert  (Aequatoria,  XI,  1938);  “Anthro¬ 
pometry  of  the  Ovimbundu  Angola,”  by  Wilfrid  D.  Hambly  (An¬ 
thropological  Series,  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  XXV,  2, 
1938)  ;  “Het  nut  van  de  studie  der  Volkendunde  in  de  opleiding 
tot  den  Territorialen  Dienst.,”  by  N.  De  Cleene  (Le  Trait  d’ZJnion 
(Anvers),  fasc.,  1,  1939)  ;  “Origine  arabe  des  grands  mouvements 
de  populations  berberes  dans  le  Moyen-Atlas,  ”  by  G.  S.  Colin  (Hes- 
peris,  XXV,  2,  3)  ;  “De  Nkundo-Mongo, ”  by  E.  Boelaert  (Aequa¬ 
toria,  VIII,  9,  1938)  ;  “Contribution  a  l’etude  de  la  repartition  des 
Kwes  au  Katanga.  (Bushmen’s  rings),”  by  Francis  Cabu  et  M. 
Van  den  Brande  (Annales  du  Musee  du  Congo  beige,  1938)  ; 
4  ‘  South  African  Native  Ceramics :  their  Characteristics  and  Classi¬ 
fication,”  by  P.  W.  Laidler  (Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
South  Africa,  XXVI,  2,  1938). 

Various  problems,  administrative,  political,  and  economic,  are 
treated  in  the  following :  1  i  The  Administration  of  the  Sudan  in 
1937,”  by  E.  N.  Corbyn  (Journal  of  the  Royal  African  Society, 
Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  CLI)  ;  “Tribal  Tradition  and  Native  Admin¬ 
istration  in  South  Africa,”  by  Julius  Lewin  (Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXVIII, 
No.  CLI);  “Germany’s  Claim  to  Colonies:  The  African  Man¬ 
dates,”  by  R.  N.  Lyne  (Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  CLI)  ;  “Portugal 
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in  Africa,”  by  H.  E.  Dr.  Armindo  Monteiro  {Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXVIII, 
No.  CLI)  ;  “Capital  Investment  in  Africa,”  by  Sir  Alan  Pim  {Ibid., 
Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  CLI)  ;  “Political  Organisation  of  the  Southern 
Sotho,”  by  E.  H.  Ashton  {Bantu  Studies,  XII,  4,  1938)  ;  “Les 
Auxilaires  medicaux  indigenes  au  Congo,”  by  R.  Devise,  S.  J. 
{Revue  de  VAueam,  May,  1939)  ;  “The  Future  of  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations,”  by  R.  F.  A.  Hoernle  {South  African  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Economics,  VI,  4,  1938). 

The  following  bear  especially  upon  the  matter  of  race :  ‘  ‘  Blood 
Groupings  and  Racial  Classification,”  by  Ruggles  Gates  {American 
Journal  of  Physical  Anthropology ,  January-March,  1939)  ;  “Gobi- 
neau  and  German  Terror,”  by  A.  H.  Rowbotham  {Sewanee  Re¬ 
view,  April-June,  1939)  ;  “Races  et  Moeurs,”  by  Decary  {La  Revue 
de  Madagascar,  XXIII,  1938). 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

The  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  His¬ 
tory  has  quickened  its  pace  somewhat  during  the  year. 
Having  assumed  additional  burdens,  the  organization  found 
it  necessary  to  devise  means  for  collecting  funds  adequate 
not  only  to  defray  the  general  expenses  of  the  Association 
but  to  meet  new  demands.  What  has  been  achieved,  there¬ 
fore,  may  not  appear  in  as  favorable  light  as  it  would  other¬ 
wise  seem  if  the  obligations  of  the  Association  were  not  a 
little  greater  than  they  were  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  On  the  last  day  of  June  the  Association  had 
outstanding  obligations  amounting  to  $1,969.33  and  cash 
amounting  to  $965.79,  falling  $1,003.54  below  the  total  lia¬ 
bilities. 

The  financial  report  given  below  will  show  what  has 
been  collected  and  how  it  has  been  disbursed  according  to 
the  Secretary-Treasurer : 


FINANCIAL  ST  AT  EM  E  N  T 
From  July  1,  193S,  to  June  30,  1939 


Receipts 

Subscriptions  .  $1,353.38 

Memberships  -  1,133.35 

Contributions  „..  4,616.42 

Publications  —  2,696.20 

Negro  History  Bulletin  2,942.43 

Sundry  Income  1,548.85 


$14,290.63 

Balance  brought  forward, 

July  1,  1938 _  646.92 


GRAND  TOTAL  $14,937.55 

£ 


Disbursements 

Printing  and  Stationery  $4,402.61 
Research  1,500.00 

Accounting  -  764.05 

Stenographic  Service  1,607.16 

Salaries  _  3,000.00 

Traveling  Expense  153.65 

Rent _ _ 900.00 

History  Prizes  225.00 

Sundry  Expense  1,419.29 

$13,971.76 

Balance  on  hand, 

June  30,  1939 ....  -  965.79 

GRAND  TOTAL  ...  $14,937.55 
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The  usual  number  of  friends  at  various  points  in  the 
country  have  kept  before  the  people  within  their  circles  the 
needs  of  the  Association.  Such  persons  have  manifested 
their  interest  in  subscribing  to  the  two  magazines,  in  becom¬ 
ing  members  of  the  organization,  in  contributing  various 
amounts  to  its  support,  and  in  appealing  to  the  public  on 
various  occasions  for  group  collections  wherever  the  work 
of  the  Association  has  been  well  made  known.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country,  these  efforts  culminated  during  Negro  His¬ 
tory  Week,  but  among  those  persons  who  have  learned  to 
systematize  their  work  in  behalf  of  the  Association,  the 
matter  of  raising  funds  has  covered  a  much  longer  period. 
Some  of  them  have  not  as  yet  brought  their  efforts  to  a 
close  and  will  carry  the  appeal  to  groups  at  strategic  points 
during  the  fall. 

The  work  of  the  Steering  Committee  with  the  national 
chairman  and  secretary,  supported  by  state  chairmen  and 
co-workers  throughout  the  country,  has  continued  in  the 
way  that  the  campaign  was  conducted  last  year.  The  same 
machinery  was  used  with  a  slight  modification,  but  the  area 
covered  was  somewhat  expanded.  The  amount  thus  raised 
by  appeals,  however,  did  not  far  exceed  what  was  thus  col¬ 
lected  last  year.  This  does  not  show  a  lack  of  interest  or  a 
failure  to  increase  the  support  for  the  work.  The  difference 
is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  Association  is  reaching 
some  of  these  same  persons  in  a  different  way  by  offering 
them  subscriptions  to  The  Negro  History  Bulletin  and  The 
Journal  of  Negro  History.  In  this  way,  friends  of  the 
work  have  been  made  to  feel  that  they  receive  some  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  sacrifices  they  have  made. 

The  contributions  which  have  come  to  the  Association 
have  been  those  of  much  larger  amounts  than  the  sustain¬ 
ing  and  the  active  membership  fees — from  five  to  a  hundred 
dollars  in  a  number  of  cases.  It  is  encouraging  to  note, 
moreover,  that  while  it  has  been  difficult  to  increase  the 
number  of  white  friends,  who,  under  the  influence  of  ene- 
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mies  of  the  Association,  no  longer  contribute  to  this  scien¬ 
tific  enterprise  as  a  few  did  in  former  years,  the  Negroes 
themselves,  appreciating  the  value  of  the  work,  have  more 
than  doubled  the  amounts  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  contribute.  The  amount  thus  received  is  not  adequate  to 
the  stupendous  task  before  the  Association,  but  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  continue  the  undertakings  which  have  been  pro¬ 
jected  and  from  time  to  time  to  develop  some  new  aspects 
of  the  work. 


Research 

The  research  undertaken  by  the  Association  during  the 
year  has  been  limited  to  a  more  thorough  study  of  the 
African  background.  The  Association  has  collected  a 
library  of  considerable  number  of  volumes  on  Africa — in 
fact,  almost  all  of  the  European  works  which  are  regarded 
as  scientific,  especially  those  of  France  and  England.  There 
has  been  a  disinclination  to  estimate  very  highly  works  re¬ 
cently  produced  in  Italy  and  Germany  because  of  the  racial¬ 
ism  which  has  become  a  dominating  influence  in  publication 
in  those  countries.  From  what  data  have  been  available, 
however,  the  director  has  been  able  to  complete  his  study  of 
the  outstanding  characters  in  Africa  prior  to  its  conquest 
by  the  Europeans.  He  has  succeeded  also  in  developing 
very  important  aspects  of  African  life  and  history  as  shown 
by  data  collected  by  the  most  advanced  of  the  ethnologists, 
anthropologists,  and  historians  who  have  penetrated  that 
field  in  the  scientific  spirit. 

The  Association  has  otherwise  stimulated  research.  Mrs. 
Florence  Beatty-Brown,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  long  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  Negro,  was  granted  a  fellowship  to  advance  her  own 
professional  equipment  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  at 
the  same  time  to  produce  informing  sketches  of  outstanding 
Negroes  in  the  United  States.  This  task  she  has  carried 
out  satisfactorily  as  attested  by  the  sketches  which  she  has 
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submitted  to  the  Association  during  the  year.  These  will 
constitute  a  part  of  the  collection  of  such  biographical 
sketches  as  were  authorized  by  vote  at  the  last  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and 
History. 

In  the  matter  of  publication,  too,  research  has  been  fur¬ 
ther  advanced.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  manuscripts 
submitted  to  the  Association  for  publication,  many  of  them 
doctoral  dissertations  with  distinct  contributions  by  some 
of  our  best  scholars,  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Ne¬ 
gro  Life  and  History  made  a  special  effort  during  the  year 
to  raise  a  fund  to  publish  at  least  one  of  these  productions 
annually.  By  making  a  special  appeal  to  the  scholars  thus 
concerned  and  by  drawing  from  the  general  treasury  of  the 
Association,  a  sufficient  fund  was  raised  to  bring  out  Dr.  W. 
Sherman  Savage’s  Controversy  over  the  Distribution  of 
Abolition  Literature  in  the  Mails.  This  dissertation  has 
been  well  received  as  a  timely  publication  and  it  has  been 
generally  praised  as  a  scholarly  and  well  documented  work. 

The  same  effort  is  now  being  made  to  finance  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  another  such  work.  Two  contributors  have  vol¬ 
untarily  sent  the  required  amount  of  twenty-five  dollars 
($25.00)  for  each  individual  concerned.  One  of  the  scholars 
has  assumed  the  obligation  of  raising  at  least  one  hundred 
dollars  ($100.00)  more  towards  this  end.  It  seems  assured, 
therefore,  that  during  the  next  fiscal  year  we  shall  publish 
another  work  of  some  scholar  who,  after  having  carried  his 
production  from  one  publishing  house  to  another,  has  been 
turned  away  because  his  dissertation,  although  conceded  to 
be  scholarly,  has  not  been  found  commercially  profitable. 

Educational  Work 

The  educational  work  of  the  Association  has  become 
more  national  in  its  scope.  The  increasing  use  of  books  and 
of  magazines  produced,  not  only  by  the  Association,  but  by 
other  agencies  working  directly  or  indirectly  toward  the 
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same  end,  lias  made  it  possible  to  keep  the  thought  of  the 
study  of  the  Negro  before  the  public.  This  means  that  clubs, 
churches,  and  social  welfare  organizations  as  well  as  the 
schools,  have  become  more  aroused  and  provide  for  the 
study  of  the  Negro  more  generally  in  their  annual  pro¬ 
grams.  This  study  is  not  carried  out  along  any  specific 
lines.  While  some  communities,  recently  stirred,  will  be 
interested  especially  in  the  salient  facts  of  the  history  of 
the  Negro,  those  advanced  farther  in  their  study  will  treat 
such  special  achievements  as  literature,  art,  science,  and 
philosophy.  Lectures  delivered  by  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  by  the  Director  have  assumed  at  times  the  as¬ 
pect  of  institutes  conducted  along  these  lines.  The  better 
preparation  of  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Negro, 
however,  has  rendered  lighter  this  burden  on  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  staff. 

Yet,  while  the  number  of  persons  prepared  to  supply 
these  needs  has  increased,  the  demand  for  such  assistance 
in  certain  parts  has  increased  almost  as  rapidly  as  has 
the  supply.  The  Association,  therefore,  is  still  in  need 
of  greater  funds  with  which  to  employ  adequate  workers 
to  finance  this  important  task.  It  involves  continuous  field 
effort  at  considerable  traveling  expense,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  taxing  upon  the  person  who  has  to  spend  so  much 
time  in  the  field.  Much  good  has  been  accomplished  through 
teachers  who  have  willingly  sacrificed  a  part  of  their  leisure 
or  vacation  to  inform  the  public  along  these  specific  lines. 
To  name  all  the  gentlemen  who  have  thus  cooperated  would 
make  a  long  list  of  practically  all  the  friends  of  the  cause. 

Negro  History  Week 

Negro  History  Week  is  gradually  producing  the  desired 
result,  namely,  to  develop  into  a  study  of  the  Negro  through¬ 
out  the  year.  This  annual  celebration  is  still  the  most  im¬ 
portant  means  by  which  the  Association  arouses  those  who 
suffer  from  lethargy  and  apathy  with  respect  to  the  past 
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of  the  Negro.  As  they  awaken  to  the  duty  of  giving  the 
Negro  the  same  thought  devoted  to  other  races  in  the  home, 
in  the  school,  and  in  the  church,  they  give  more  and  more 
time  to  the  effort  and  thus  grow  unto  the  full  stature  of 
all-the-year-round  students  in  this  neglected  field.  Enthusi¬ 
asm,  therefore,  is  still  yielding  place  to  systematized  study, 
and  outbursts  of  emotion  are  giving  away  to  scholarly  and 
scientific  presentation  of  facts  as  a  result  of  the  successful 
work  being  done  during  Negro  History  Week. 

As  may  be  naturally  expected,  this  annual  celebration 
gives  a  stimulus  not  to  any  particular  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Association  but  to  practically  all  its  activities.  It  has 
proved  to  be  a  successful  means  by  which  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Association  may  be  explained  and  has  gained 
a  place  among  all  circles  of  studious  people.  To  evaluate 
the  meaning  of  the  celebration  of  Negro  History  Week, 
therefore,  would  necessitate  an  evaluation  of  nearly  every¬ 
thing  that  the  Association  has  achieved  during  recent  years. 
Without  this  effort,  it  is  difficult  to  figure  out  what  would 
be  the  present  status  of  the  study  of  the  Negro. 

If  one  were  to  try  to  find  out  exactly  what  part  of  the 
work  Negro  History  Week  has  stimulated  most,  he  would 
probably  discover  from  the  records  that  the  selling  of  books 
is  the  significant  result.  In  this  case,  however,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  not  able  to  make  an  approximate  evaluation,  for 
neither  the  Association  nor  the  Associated  Publishers,  co¬ 
operating  with  this  undertaking,  supplies  all  the  books 
which  are  in  demand  during  Negro  History  Week  and 
thereafter.  Most  assuredly,  the  works  of  these  two  organi¬ 
zations  are  much  in  demand,  but  likewise  there  is  a  call 
for  books  on  the  Negro  brought  out  by  all  publishing  houses 
in  the  country  and  abroad.  Because  of  this,  three  efforts  at 
establishing  firms  devoted  primarily  to  the  production  of 
such  literature  have  been  made.  Others  of  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  have  been  projected  and  will  participate  in  supplying 
needed  literature  on  the  Negro. 
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The  Journal  of  Negro  History 

The  Journal  of  Negro  History  reports  a  slightly  larger 
subscription  list  than  it  had  last  year.  The  staff  is  further 
assured  that  in  bringing  out  the  smaller  publication  on  the 
elementary  level  the  scientific  magazine  did  not  thereby  lose 
much  support.  The  subscription  list  still  shows  the  names  of 
the  outstanding  historical  scholars  of  the  United  States  or 
the  libraries  to  which  they  have  this  magazine  sent.  There 
is  not  an  accredited  college  or  university  in  the  country  en¬ 
gaged  in  serious  historical  research  which  does  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  The  Journal  of  Negro  History.  This  periodical 
finds  its  way  also  to  certain  social  welfare  and  community 
centers  where  it  likewise  serves  a  good  purpose.  This  circu¬ 
lation  is  not  restricted  to  the  United  States.  The  Journal 
still  goes  to  the  circles  of  noted  scholars  in  South  America, 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

One  of  the  important  features  which  has  tended  to  make 
The  Journal  of  Negro  History  hold  up  as  well  as  it  has 
is  what  the  public  refers  to  as  helpful  Notes  on  books.  This 
magazine  has  long  taken  note  of  important  publications  in 
its  field,  but  recently,  these  Notes  have  been  expanded  to 
include  special  notices  of  books  and  articles  of  American 
history,  of  the  history  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  Africa. 
In  most  cases  these  works  are  grouped  according  to  their 
import,  that  is,  whether  they  deal  with  anthropology,  ar¬ 
chaeology,  ethnology,  history,  education,  or  government. 

The  magazine  has  been  commended,  too,  for  recording 
facts  about  the  lives  of  distinguished  Negroes  and  friends 
of  the  race  at  the  time  of  their  deaths.  While  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  estimate  the  worth  of  a  man  who  has  just 
passed  from  the  stage  of  action,  it  is  advisable  to  give  the 
important  facts  of  his  life  before  they  are  forgotten  or  may 
be  obtained  in  a  few  years  only  by  making  a  painstaking  re¬ 
search.  These  sketches,  therefore,  carefully  note  the  dates 
of  birth,  death,  and  marriage,  the  offspring,  the  special 
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field  in  which  the  deceased  served,  and  the  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  of  his  career  so  far  as  it  can  be  determined. 

The  Negro  History  Bulletin 

The  Negro  History  Bulletin  has  also  increased  in  circu¬ 
lation.  During  the  first  year  there  were  persons  who  sub¬ 
scribed  because  it  was  something  new,  and  when  they  found 
out  that  it  outlined  and  directed  the  performance  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  task,  they  were  no  longer  interested.  Many  of  such  sub¬ 
scribers  have  ceased  to  take  this  magazine.  The  publication, 
however,  has  found  its  way  to  most  of  the  schools  giving 
thought  to  the  study  of  the  Negro  and  has  become  helpful 
especially  in  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  the  Negro  in  the 
elementary  schools.  Some  teachers  use  it  for  supplementary 
work  while  others  restrict  its  use  to  special  exercises  for 
the  assembly  periods  or  for  certain  days  of  the  week. 

The  magazine  has  been  planned  to  meet  these  needs. 
Last  year  the  history  of  the  Negro  was  covered  by  feature 
stories  and  special  chapters  dealing  with  the  history  of  the 
Negro  logically  and  chronologically  according  to  causes 
and  their  effects.  During  the  year  closing,  the  magazine  has 
taken  up  each  month  special  achievements  of  the  Negro, 
namely:  Oratory,  poetry,  fiction,  drama,  music,  sculpture, 
painting,  science,  and  philosophy.  It  is  planned  to  have 
the  magazine  cover  during  the  year  1939-1940  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Negro  in  more  concrete  form.  For  example, 
religion  as  expressed  through  the  churches  themselves  in 
the  past  and  today;  education  as  an  outgrowth  from  the 
church  into  its  present  independent  status ;  the  rise  of  pro¬ 
fessional  men  produced  as  a  result  of  education ;  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  business  men;  the  coming  of  practical  workers 
like  architects;  the  application  of  scientific  principles  by 
inventors;  the  increasing  number  of  engineers;  and  so  on 
throughout  the  year. 

The  staff  does  not  desire  to  leave  the  impression  that 
the  subscription  list  of  The  Negro  History  Bulletin  is  as 
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large  as  it  needs  to  be.  The  number  now  subscribing  is  still 
a  few  more  than  4,000.  In  order  to  assure  the  continuation 
of  this  magazine  without  taking  from  other  departments 
support  which  may  not  be  easily  spared,  the  subscription 
list  should  be  at  least  10,000.  The  interest  manifested 
throughout  the  country  has  been  most  gratifying  and  indi¬ 
cates  that  this  magazine  is  arousing  much  thought,  but  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  a  magazine,  or  any  enterprise,  can 
become  self-supporting  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  ex¬ 
istence.  Time  must  be  allowed  for  the  effort  to  prove  its 
worth  to  the  public. 

Branches 

The  Association  has  succeeded  in  arousing  a  number  of 
branches  not  hitherto  functioning.  A  few  branches  have 
been  made  possible  during  the  year.  Under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Laura  Knight  Turner  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  branch  of 
the  work  in  that  city  seems  to  be  assured.  Steps  are  now 
being  taken  to  bring  together  there  the  number  of  members, 
already  large  enough  for  such  purpose,  and  have  them  func¬ 
tion  in  doing  locally  for  the  study  of  the  Negro  what  is 
being  done  nationally  by  the  staff.  Mr.  W.  F.  Savoy  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  looks  forward  to  the  same  step  for  that  city. 
In  Brooklyn,  New  York,  however,  a  branch  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  already  been  organized  under  the  direction  of  the 
Misses  Anne  Yearwood  and  Clara  Cardwell.  These  friends 
seem  to  be  very  enthusiastic  and  have  worked  out  their 
plans  to  go  immediately  to  work  especially  through  the 
schools  where  they  believe  much  can  be  done.  The  first  task 
of  the  Brooklyn  Branch  of  the  Association  will  be  to  train 
and  send  out  a  number  of  well  equipped  persons  who  will 
tell  to  the  children  in  the  schools  the  stories  of  Negroes  who 
have  achieved  well  in  various  walks  of  life. 

Honorable  mention  belongs  to  the  branches  in  Ohio  and 
New  York  for  the  increasing  vigor  with  which  they  have 
taken  up  the  work  of  the  Association.  These  branches  have 
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not  only  carried  forward  the  study  of  the  Negro,  but  they 
have  raised  funds  for  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  in  other  parts.  This  applies  also  to  the  branch 
functioning  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Luther  P.  Jackson  of 
Virginia  State  College  and  to  that  of  Detroit  under  Miss 
Sylvia  M.  Tucker,  its  moving  spirit.  The  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  however,  still  contributes  more  to  the  Association 
financially  than  any  other  area,  thanks  to  the  efficient  work 
done  by  Dr.  John  C.  Bruce  and  his  faithful  co-workers  like 
Mr.  L.  L.  Perry,  Miss  Mineola  Kirkland,  Mr.  Cato  Adams, 
and  Mr.  Albert  Brooks. 


C.  G.  Woodson 


MALOUET  AND  THE  ST.  DOMINGUE  MULATTO 

QUESTION  IN  1793 


Not  the  least  vexing  of  the  many  problems  which  con¬ 
fronted  reformers  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  the  status  of  the  free  mulattoes1  in  the  important 
Colony  of  St.  Doiningue.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
mulattoes  possessed  plantations  and  slaves.  But,  owing  to 
their  mixed  blood,  they  were  denied  social  and  political 
rights.  They  were  the  Third  Estate  of  St.  Domingue.  It 
was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  when  the  Third  Estate  in 
France  converted  the  Estates  General  into  the  National 
Assembly  and  gave  seats  to  colonial  deputies  the  mulattoes 
would  hope  for  recognition.  They  did  hope — and  not  in 
vain.  Inside  and  outside  of  the  Assembly  members  of  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Blacks  waged  a  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  in  their  behalf.  These  efforts  bore  fruit  in  May,  1791, 
when  the  Assembly  gave  the  suffrage  to  mulattoes  born  of 
free  fathers  and  mothers.  Henceforth  they  were  eligible  to 
participate  in  colonial  assemblies.  The  knell  of  white  su¬ 
premacy  had  been  sounded.2 

But  victory  in  Paris  was  not  victory  in  St.  Domingue. 
Furious  at  the  turn  of  events  in  the  capital,  the  planters  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  mulattoes  as  equals.  The  situation  was 
exacerbated  further  by  the  outbreak  of  a  servile  insurrec¬ 
tion.  Ruin  faced  all  property  owners.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  planters  thought  of  placing 
the  colony  under  the  protection  of  England,  for  that  coun- 

1  In  this  paper  the  word  1  i  mulatto  ’  ’  is  used  to  designate  all  those  persons 
of  mixed  negro  and  white  blood  whom  the  French  of  the  Revolutionary  period 
usually  called  gens  de  couleur  or  homines  de  couleur . 

2  See  T.  Lothrop  Stoddard,  The  French  Revolution  in  San  Domingo  (Bos 
ton  and  New  York,  1914) ;  L6on  Deschamps,  Les  Colonies  pendant  la  revolu¬ 
tion:  la  constituante  et  la  reforme  coloniale  (Paris,  1898). 
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try  was  preserving  intact  the  old  colonial  system  in  the 
neighboring  island  of  Jamaica.  This  idea  soon  received 
impetus  from  the  collapse  of  the  French  monarchy.  Seeing 
no  chance  of  obtaining  consideration  from  the  republic, 
the  planters,  many  of  whom  had  fled  to  London,  placed  their 
fate  in  the  hands  of  the  British  government  through  their 
agent,  Malouet.3  In  return  for  this  submission  the  latter 
agreed  to  conquer  St.  Domingue.4 5  The  project  formed  in¬ 
deed  one  aspect  of  the  war  against  France  and  promised 
to  check  the  spread  of  the  Revolution  to  Jamaica. 

Terms  of  capitulation  were  drafted  by  Malouet  in  thir¬ 
teen  4  4  propositions ”  or  articles.6  Article  4  deals  with  the 
mulattoes.  It  proposes  giving  them  all  the  privileges  en¬ 
joyed  by  their  class  in  the  English  colonies  or  others  agreed 
upon  between  themselves  and  the  whites  of  St.  Domingue. 
Any  arrangements  made  in  the  island  were  to  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  person  sent  by  His  Brittanic  Majesty 
to  receive  the  capitulation  of  the  Colony. 

Feeling  the  necessity  of  knowing  something  about  the 
mulattoes  before  sending  an  expedition  to  St.  Domingue, 
the  ministers  of  George  III  approached  Bryan  Edwards 
with  a  request  for  information.  Edwards,  a  well-known  au¬ 
thority  on  the  West  Indies,  discussed  the  subject  in  a  paper 


3  Victor  Pierre  Malouet  (1740-1814)  claimed  that  he  was  selected  for  this 
service  because  of  his  acquaintance  with  Lord  Grenville,  the  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs.  Memoires  de  Malouet ,  publies  par  son  petit-fils  le  baron 
Malouet,  second  edition  (Paris,  1874),  II,  264.  No  doubt  other  considerations 
operated  as  well — his  sympathy  with  the  English  Constitution,  his  position  as 
a  plantation  owner,  his  approval  of  negro  slavery,  and  his  reputation  as  a  man 
of  high  education  and  integrity. 

4  According  to  the  1  ‘  Minute, }  1  signed  by  Grenville  and  Malouet,  April  5, 
1793,  the  planters  were  to  become  subjects  of  the  British  Empire  in  case  St. 
Domingue  was  not  returned  to  France  at  the  peace.  Public  Record  Office 
(London),  War  Office,  1/58,  ff.  43-44. 

5  W.O.,  1/58,  ff.  505-515 ;  there  is  an  English  translation  of  this  document, 

ff.  475-482,  and  two  other  French  copies,  ff.  487-493  and  ff.  495-505.  The  copy 
first  cited  seems  to  be  the  final  draft;  two  of  the  others  have  fourteen  articles 
each. 
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dated  May  16,  1793.6  He  quickly  disposed  of  the  problem 
in  Jamaica  with  the  categorical  statement:  “The  people 
called  in  Jamaica  Mulattoes  have  as  such  no  other  legal  ca¬ 
pacities  or  privileges  than  the  Negroes.  ”  Concerning  the 
situation  in  St.  Domingue  Edwards  became  less  definite. 
He  said  he  had  been  told  there  that  the  offspring  of  Negroes 
by  whites  were  not  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  ruling  class 
until  after  the  fifth  generation.  He  understood  further  that 
a  distinction  existed  between  those  born  of  free  mothers  and 
those  who  had  been  freed  by  their  masters.  For  the  precise 
nature  of  this  distinction  Edwards  referred  the  ministers 
to  Malouet  in  these  concluding  words:  “There  is  a  French 
Gentleman  in  London  (M.  Malouet)  who  I  believe  can  give 
the  fullest  information  on  that  head.” 

The  ministers,  particularly  Pitt,  Grenville  and  Dundas, 
had  no  need  to  be  told  of  Malouet ’s  existence  or  of  his  pres¬ 
ence  in  London,  for  they  had  been  in  communication  with 
him  for  months  concerning  the  affairs  of  St.  Domingue.7 
Their  impression  of  him  evidently  coincided  with  that  of 
Edwards.  It  is  surprising  indeed  that  they  waited  to  be 
prompted  before  consulting  Malouet  in  regard  to  the  mulat¬ 
toes.  In  any  case  they  now  lost  no  time  in  doing  so.  And 
sometime  between  May  16th  and  June  5th,  1793,  Malouet 
prepared  and  submitted  a  lengthy  memoir  for  their  con¬ 
sideration.8 

Following  the  same  method  he  had  used  in  writing  his 
tract  on  Negro  slavery  in  1788, 9  Malouet  posed  a  number  of 

0  Public  Record  Office,  Colonial  Office,  137/91.  Edwards  later  wrote  a 
book  on  St.  Domingue  entitled  An  historical  survey  of  the  French  Colony  in 

the  Island  of  St.  Domingo  (London,  1797). 

7  Malouet ’s  first  communication  to  the  British  government  seems  to  be  his 
appeal  in  favor  of  Louis  XVI,  dated  December  7,  1792,  which  he  wrote  and 
signed  with  two  other  6migr6s  (F.O.,  27/40).  He  did  not  become  the  formal 
agent  of  the  planters  until  February  25,  1793. 

8  C.O.,  137/91. 

9  This  Memoire  sur  I’esclavage  des  negres  (Neufchatel,  1788)  is  reprinted 
in  Malouet ’s  Collection  de  memoir es  et  correspondances  officielles  sur  V adminis¬ 
tration  des  colonies  (Paris,  1802),  V,  5-175. 
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questions  in  regard  to  the  mulattoes  and  then  answered 
them.  These  questions,  eight  in  number,  run  as  follows: 
(1) — What  were?  what  are  the  civil  and  political  rights  of 
the  free  mulattoes?;  (2) — What  are  the  different  degrees 
of  color?  Do  they  give  more  or  less  extensive  rights?;  (3) 
— By  what  means  are  the  mulattoes  able  to  attain  the  rights 
of  whites?;  (4) — To  what  military  service  were  the  mulat¬ 
toes  subjected? ;  (5) — Do  the  mulattoes  own  property  in  the 
French  islands  and  particularly  in  St.  Domingue?;  (6) — 
What  are  the  political  views  of  the  mulattoes  in  the  French 
islands  and  particularly  in  St.  Domingue?;  (7) — Are  the 
slaves  more  attached  to  the  mulattoes  than  to  the  whites  ? ; 
(8) — What  are  the  reasons  which  cause  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Domingue  to  fear  Spanish  domination  ? 

Malouet  began  his  discussion  by  tracing  the  position  of 
the  mulattoes  from  the  promulgation  of  the  Black  Code  in 
168510  to  the  end  of  the  Old  Regime.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Black  Code  freedmen  and  their  descendants  were  allowed 
the  same  rights,  privileges  and  immunities  as  persons  born 
free.  Like  other  subjects  in  the  kingdom  they  enjoyed  “ nat¬ 
ural  liberty”  as  regards  their  persons  and  their  property. 
But  this  system  did  not  anticipate  nor  provide  for  the  tre¬ 
mendous  development  of  the  sugar  islands.  With  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  slave  population  from  the  slave  trade  and  that 
of  the  mulattoes  from  concubinage,11  the  government  con¬ 
sidered  it  necessary  to  deepen  the  gulf  between  the  whites 
and  the  blacks,  to  cause  the  slave  to  regard  the  whites  as 
belonging  to  a  race  absolutely  superior  to  his  and  with 
which  he  could  never  hope  to  be  assimilated.  This  spelled 

10  Malouet  incorrectly  gives  this  date  as  1687.  The  text  of  the  Black  Code 
is  in  F.  A.  Isamhert,  Becueil  general  des  anciennes  lois  frangaises  (Paris 
[1822]),  XIX,  494-504. 

11  According  to  the  figures  in  P.  F.  Page,  Traite  d’economie  'politique  et  de 
commerce  des  colonies  (Paris,  1801-1802),  Vol.  I,  table  No.  4,  the  population 
of  St.  Domingue  increased  between  1779  and  1788  from  288,802  to  455,089.  In 
the  spring  of  1789,  Malouet  set  the  slave  population  alone  at  500,000.  Journal 
de  Paris ,  April  22,  1789. 
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restrictions  for  the  rmilattoes.  In  1775,  in  secret  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  colonial  officials,  the  Minister  of  Marine  directed 
them  to  make  rigid  the  inequality  of  the  free  mulattoes  who 
were  to  he  considered  as  marked  by  their  slave  origin.  Out¬ 
side  the  army  they  could  not  carry  arms ;  their  women  were 
forbidden  to  adopt  the  dress  of  white  women,  and  so  on. 

The  mulattoes  were  allowed  one  political  right,  contin¬ 
ued  Malouet,  namely,  that  of  voting  for  local  taxes  in  the 
parish  assemblies.  In  practice,  however,  few  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  privilege  because  of  the  vexatious  rule  that  they 
must  stand  with  respectful  demeanor  in  the  presence  of  the 
whites.  They  received  better  treatment  in  the  law  courts, 
although  a  mulatto  who  injured  a  white  was  punished  more 
severely  than  in  the  reverse  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
prominent  whites  ( grands  blancs )  protected  the  mulattoes 
when  the  poor  whites  (petits  blancs ),  taking  advantage  of 
their  superior  color,  tried  to  abuse  them.  Thus  was  pre¬ 
served  a  balance  which  Malouet  seemed  to  consider  satis¬ 
factory. 

Then  the  modern  philosophers,  he  related,  put  their  eyes 
on  the  colonial  system  and,  beginning  there  perhaps,  under¬ 
mined  the  foundations  of  France  itself.12  The  Revolution 
came.  A  few  colonists  talked  of  independence.  Alarmed  at 
such  a  plan  ‘ 4  which  was  devoid  of  sense/ ’  the  ministry  and 
the  French  merchants  decided  to  make  use  of  the  mulattoes 
to  control  the  white  planters  and  sent  out  an  emissary  with 
appropriate  instructions.  The  Friends  of  the  Blacks,  on 
their  part,  profited  from  the  situation  to  inspire  the  mulat¬ 
toes  to  cast  off  entirely  their  old  yoke  of  subjection.  The 
white  planters,  having  set  the  bad  example  of  insubordina¬ 
tion,  attempted  unskilfully  to  resist  the  first  demands  of 
the  mulattoes  and  then  lost  control.  In  the  smaller  islands, 
the  situation  was  met  more  wisely.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 

12  Here  Malouet  is  referring  to  the  celebrated  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  known  as  philosophes,  who  included  such  men  as  Voltaire,  Mably, 
Raynal  and  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre.  Their  opposition  to  the  old  colonial  sys¬ 
tem  is  treated  in  C.  L.  Lokke,  France  and  the  colonial  question:  a  study  of 
contemporary  French  opinion,  1763-1801  (New  York,  1932),  35*59. 
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retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Martinique  would  have 
passed  through  the  entire  Kevolution  with  no  difficulty  other 
than  the  conflict  between  the  planters  and  the  traders  in  the 
City  of  St.  Pierre. 

Taking  up  the  question  (5)  of  the  amount  of  property 
owned  by  the  mulattoes  in  the  French  West  Indies,  Malouet 
declared  that  in  the  lesser  islands  they  owned  very  little. 
But  their  position  in  St.  Domingue  was  more  imposing.  He 
had  never  himself  known  the  precise  extent  of  their  wealth 
because  he  had  never  had  any  interest  in  knowing  it.  The 
friends  of  the  mulattoes  in  discussing  the  subject  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  national  assemblies  in  France  said  that  the  mulattoes 
owned  most  of  St.  Domingue.  The  white  planters,  on  the 
other  hand,  asserted  that  they  had  very  few  plantations.  It 
was  difficult,  therefore,  to  determine  the  truth.  In  Malouet ’s 
opinion,  however,  the  mulatto  proprietors  numbered  about 
3,000.  He  considered  it  no  exaggeration  to  estimate  that 
their  sugar  refineries  and  coffee  and  indigo  plantations 
brought  them  an  annual  revenue  of  at  least  forty  millions. 

In  politics,  declared  Malouet,  the  mulattoes  were  royal¬ 
ists  through  and  through.  The  name  of  king  impressed 
them  greatly.  In  fact  they  loved  distinctions  and  gladly 
adopted  the  names  of  their  fathers  when  these  were  gentle¬ 
men.  This  quality  in  them  prevented  him,  he  wrote,  from 
ever  saying  a  word  in  the  National  Assembly  against  the 
mulattoes.13  Nor  had  he  favored  taking  a  purely  negative 
position  with  respect  to  them.  His  plan  for  Guadeloupe  had 
been  followed.  There  and  in  Martinique  a  few  acts  of  con¬ 
sideration  and  justice  and  some  well  presented  promises 
calculated  to  inspire  hopes  of  better  things  to  come— these 
had  held  them  within  the  party  of  the  leading  white  plant¬ 
ers.  Malouet  apparently  had  little  doubt  that  a  similar 
policy  in  St.  Domingue  would  have  brought  similar  re¬ 
sults. 

Such  are  some  of  the  high  points  in  this  memoir  writ- 

u  He  had,  however,  protested  against  the  decree  of  May  15,  1791,  giving 
them  the  suffrage.  Lokke,  op.  tit.,  138. 
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ten  for  the  instruction  of  the  government.  There  exists  an¬ 
other  expression  of  Malouet ’s  views  at  this  time  concerning 
the  status  of  the  mulattoes.  A  number  of  merchant  firms  in 
London,  hoping  to  make  lucrative  investments  in  a  pacified 
St.  Domingue,  also  had  an  interest  in  the  subject.  One  firm, 
Thellusson  &  Freres  &  Co.  (sic),  although  not  personally 
acquainted  with  Malouet,  took  the  liberty  of  asking  him  this 
question:  How  do  the  rights  which  the  mulattoes  of  St. 
Domingue  enjoy  at  present  compare  with  those  they  pos¬ 
sessed  under  the  old  government?14  In  a  reply  of  the  same 
day,  May  21,  1793,  and  written  in  his  own  hand,  Malouet 
described  the  situation  as  follows: 

“The  rights  which  the  free  mulattoes  of  St.  Domingue 
have  enjoyed  since  the  Revolution  are  [the  same  as]  those 
of  other  French  citizens,  that  is  to  say  they  are  in  exact 
parity  with  the  whites.  Under  the  former  government,  on 
the  contrary,  there  was  an  immense  distance  between  a 
white  and  a  man  of  mixed  blood.  There  existed  no  political 
rights  for  the  one  or  the  other  since  the  government  was 
not  representative.  All  places  being  at  the  disposal  of  the 
king,  no  mulatto  was  ever  given  civil  or  military  employ¬ 
ment,  and  this  exclusion,  established  by  no  specific  law,  ex¬ 
tended  down  to  the  sixth  generation  of  mixed  blood.  Cus¬ 
tom  which  had  acquired  the  force  of  law  subjected  the  mu¬ 
lattoes  to  other  discriminations  ( distinctions )  which  entire¬ 
ly  separated  them  from  the  white  class.  All  alliances  with 
them  were  taboo.  Finally,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an 
intermediary  line  between  men  of  the  free  race  and  those 
of  slave  origin  was  strongly  exaggerated,  as  is  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  today  which  has  operated  in  their  [the  mulattoes’] 
favor.  Wiser  measures  were  proposed  to  relieve  them  of 
useless  humiliations,  to  cause  them  to  enjoy  under  certain 
conditions  the  plentitude  of  the  rights  of  citizen,  but  as  the 
distinctive  character  of  our  revolution  is  lack  of  modera¬ 
tion  the  mulattoes  of  St.  Domingue  are  exercising  the  con- 


14  W.O.,  1/58,  f.  79. 
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trol  of  the  sans  culottes  in  France.  Such  is  the  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  which  cannot  continue  without  causing  the  total  sub¬ 
version  of  the  colonial  regime/’15 

The  presence  of  this  letter  in  the  Public  Record  Office 
indicates  that  it  came  to  the  attention  of  government  offi¬ 
cials.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  made  use  of  it. 
The  papers  of  Edwards  and  Malouet,  however,  served  an 
immediate  purpose.  Writing  on  June  5,  1793,  to  Lieutenant 
Governor  Williamson  of  Jamaica,  who  was  destined  to  com¬ 
mand  the  British  forces  in  St.  Domingue,  Dundas  announced 
that  he  was  sending  him  the  two  papers  for  his  information 
concerning  the  mulattoes.  4 'Of  the  correctness  of  the  first 
[by  Edwards]  you  will  yourself  be  a  competent  judge;  the 
other  was  communicated  by  a  French  Gentleman  [Malouet] 
whose  knowledge  upon  this  point  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  may  be  depended  on.”16 

In  the  meantime  Dundas  himself  took  the  mulattoes  into 
account  in  drafting  instructions  for  Venault  de  Charmilly, 
a  St.  Domingue  planter  in  London,  who  was  sent  out  in 
June,  1793,  to  take  possession  of  the  Colony.  The  very  first 
article  of  these  instructions  directs  Charmilly  to  form  com¬ 
panies  of  mulatto  as  well  as  of  white  troops  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  law  and  order.17  The  second  article  definite¬ 
ly  places  the  two  groups  on  the  same  plane  as  proprietors, 
for  it  requires  the  disarming  of  all  the  inhabitants  who  were 
not  proprietors.  Yet  Dundas  kept  in  mind  the  prejudice  of 
the  whites  against  the  mulattoes.  Over  a  year  later  he 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Williamson.  “Great 
care  should  be  taken  [he  wrote]  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
whites  as  little  as  possible  in  taking  advantage  of  the  ser- 

“W.O.,  1/58,  ff.  75-77.  On  receiving  this  reply  the  house  of  Thellusson 
drops  from  sight,  alarmed  perhaps  by  Malouet ’s  words.  At  least  seventeen 
other  firms  risked  investments  in  St.  Domingue.  C.  L.  Lokke,  **  London  mer¬ 
chant  interest  in  the  St.  Domingue  plantations  of  the  Emigres,  1793-1798/ ’ 
American  Historical  Review,  XLIII  (July,  1938),  p.  798. 

16C.O.,  137/91. 

17  W.O.,  1/58,  ff.  63-68. 
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vice  of  the  muiattoes,  in  the  degree  it  may  be  found  expedi¬ 
ent,  for  the  article  of  capitulation  respecting  muiattoes  must 
if  practicable  ultimately  be  complied  with,  altho,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  and  encouragement,  personal  exception  may  be  made 
in  such  instances  as  may  be  found  to  deserve  it.”18 

To  conclude,  Malouet  definitely  influenced,  if  he  did  not 
determine,  the  British  policy  towards  the  St.  Domingue  mu¬ 
iattoes.  This  policy  could  hardly  have  pleased  the  stiff¬ 
necked  among  the  French  planters  who  wanted  to  restore 
conditions  precisely  as  they  existed  before  the  Revolution. 
But  neither  the  planters  nor  the  British  administrators  in 
St.  Domingue  could  afford  to  be  too  particular  about  their 
allies.  They  needed  all  the  help  they  could  get  in  fighting 
the  French  revolutionaries.  The  muiattoes,  however,  found 
nothing  alluring  (perhaps  they  found  satisfaction)  in  the 
desperate  plight  of  the  Anglo-planter  combination.  Under 
Rigaud,  they  preferred  to  fight  an  independent  battle  for 
their  rights.  Eventually  all  these  groups — British,  planter 
and  mulatto — succumbed  before  the  advances  of  the  Negro 
leader,  Toussaint  Louverture.  This  outcome  does  not  de¬ 
tract  from  the  statesmanlike  quality  of  Malouet ’s  ideas  in 
1793. 

Carl  Ludwig  Lokke 

The  National  Archives 

18  July  5,  1794,  C.O.  137/93.  With  time  Dundas  became  still  more  definite. 
In  the  body  of  his  instructions  to  Major  General  Gordon  Forbes,  who  succeeded 
Sir  Adam  Williamson  as  Commander  of  the  British  forces  in  St.  Domingue,  he 
remarked:  “I  cannot  quit  the  subject  without  impressing  on  your  mind  in  the 
strongest  manner  the  necessity  of  conciliating  as  much  as  possible  the  good  will 
of  every  class  of  inhabitants  of  the  colony  and  particularly  of  the  gens  de 
couleur  who  cannot  fail  greatly  to  facilitate  the  reduction  or  to  add  to  the 
resistance  of  the  Island,  according  to  the  disposition  which  may  prevail  among 
them  towards  this  country.  A  promise  that  whatever  civil  rights  may  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  white  inhabitants  shall  be  equally  secured  to  them  may  be  made 
without  inconvenience,  and  if  any  very  material  benefit  is  likely  to  arise  from 
an  engagement  to  grant  them  the  same  political  privileges  and  enjoyments 
Avhich  may  be  conferred  on  the  Whites  whenever  the  Government  of  the  Island 
shall  be  finally  settled,  you  will  be  at  liberty  under  these  circumstances  to  offer 
this  favor  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty.”  September  29,  1795,  W.O.,  1/62,  ff. 
348-349. 
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Introduction 

The  free  Negro  of  the  slavery  period  in  American  his¬ 
tory  has  received  a  varied  treatment  at  the  hands  of  his¬ 
torians.  A  considerable  body  of  literature  has  appeared 
with  respect  to  his  legal  status  and  other  aspects  of  life, 
but  very  little  has  been  written  concerning  his  economic 
status  from  the  angle  of  property  ownership.  A  similar 
disparity  exists  between  what  is  known  of  him  as  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  city  and  a  rural  dweller.  Free  Negroes  are 
known  to  us  as  barbers,  and  as  general  tradesmen  in  cities ; 
on  the  contrary  very  little  is  known  about  them  as  rural 
dwellers,  agricultural  laborers,  and  farm  owners.  The  aim 
of  this  study  is  to  supply  this  missing  subject  matter  by 
using  one  state,  Virginia,  and  by  covering  a  limited  period 
of  time,  namely,  1830  to  1860. 

The  free  Negro  in  Virginia,  as  in  other  states,  was  large¬ 
ly  a  product  of  the  American  Revolution  with  its  emphasis 
on  the  natural  rights  of  man.  This  doctrine  led  to  a  whole¬ 
sale  manumussion  of  slaves  thereby  creating  the  free  Negro 
class.  Virginia  had  12,866  free  Negroes  in  1790;  30,570  in 
1810 ;  47,348  in  1830 ;  and  58,042  in  1860.  Twenty  per  cent 
of  the  1860  number  lived  in  cities  and  towns.  These  figures 
show  that  the  1830-1860  period  is  one  in  which  this  group 
of  people  were  forty  or  fifty  years  removed  from  legal  slav¬ 
ery.  The  vast  majority  were  descendants  of  persons  who 
were  free  prior  to  1806.  The  free  Negro  population  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  special  significance  in  that  in  proportion  to  slaves 
and  whites  it  was  the  largest  of  all  the  states  south  of  the 
Potomac  River  and  second  only  to  Maryland  among  the 
states  of  the  Union.  Free  Negroes  constituted  twelve  per 
cent  of  the  black  population  of  Virginia  in  1860.  The  great- 
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est  number  of  them  were  found  in  the  tidewater  or  eastern 
section  of  the  State.  In  nineteen  counties  of  this  section 
they  comprised  from  eighteen  to  forty-three  per  cent  of  the 
black  population.  Accomac  county  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
had  the  forty-three  per  cent  or  the  highest  in  the  State. 
With  4,380  free  Negroes  in  1860  Accomac  had  7.5  per  cent 
of  the  free  Negroes  of  Virginia. 

The  period  1830  to  1860  is  the  well  known  reactionary 
period  in  the  history  of  free  Negroes  and  slaves  in  the 
South,  with  the  free  Negro  perhaps  serving  as  the  greater 
agency  for  restrictive  measures.  Laws  limiting  this  group 
were  in  operation  long  before  1830,  but  after  this  date  they 
became  all  the  more  numerous.  Measures  restricting  the 
free  Negro  with  respect  to  his  standing  in  court,  his  partici¬ 
pation  in  government,  his  residence,  his  occupation,  his 
learning  to  read  and  write,  and  many  other  such  measures 
are  well  known  to  students  of  American  history.  One  law 
in  particular  was  outstanding  in  its  bearing  on  an  economic 
approach  to  the  history  of  this  group  in  Virginia.  In  1806 
the  legislature  passed  an  act  declaring  that  no  slave  manu¬ 
mitted  after  that  date  could  remain  in  the  State  as  a  free 
Negro  longer  than  twelve  months.  Any  violation  of  the 
measure  meant  the  re-enslavement  of  the  offender.  This 
act  in  later  years  served  as  a  battle  ground  for  those  Vir¬ 
ginians  who  would  enforce  the  law  and  those  who  would 
make  exceptions.  All  told,  the  free  Negroes  constituted  a 
very  objectionable  element  in  the  Virginia  population.  On 
three  occasions  (1832,  1849,  1853)  the  legislature  even  at¬ 
tempted  to  enact  a  law  whereby  the  entire  group  would  be 
driven  from  the  State.  Again  and  again  the  leaders  of  the 
day  referred  to  them  as  the  ‘ 4  very  drones  and  pests  of 
society.  ’  ’  Nanking  above  all  other  organized  groups  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  free  Negro  was  the  American  Coloni¬ 
zation  Society. 

Laws  on  the  statute  books  give  the  historian  one  impres¬ 
sion  of  conditions  at  a  particular  period,  but  at  the  same 
time  certain  other  factors  may  be  at  work  which  modify 
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these  laws  and  place  the  people  concerned  in  a  different 
position.  In  this  connection  we  should  note  that  while  the 
severe  legal  attack  was  being  made  on  free  Negroes  by  the 
Virginia  government  between  1830  and  1860,  an  economic 
revival  which  counteracted  the  force  of  laws  that  appeared 
on  statute  books  was  working  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
free  Negro.  Some  features  of  this  great  economic  revival  in 
the  State  were  a  diversified  agriculture,  growing  manufac¬ 
tures,  higher  land  values,  emigration  replacing  immigra¬ 
tion,  and  increased  demands  for  Negro  labor.  Having  em¬ 
ployment,  many  free  Negroes  turned  their  earnings  to  good 
account  and  bought  property.  The  right  to  own  and  trans¬ 
fer  property  was  one  right  which  an  otherwise  hostile  so¬ 
ciety  never  took  away  from  this  minority  group. 

Property,  to  some  degree,  was  held  by  free  Negroes  in 
Virginia  from  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century.  Three 
persons  of  this  group  for  example  came  into  possession  of 
land  during  the  1650  decade  through  the  head  right  system. 
It  was  on  this  basis  that  Anthony  Johnson  of  Northampton 
county  acquired  250  acres  of  land  for  the  transportation  of 
five  persons  into  the  colony;  Richard  Johnson  came  into 
possession  of  one  hundred  acres  in  the  same  county  for  the 
transportation  of  two  persons ;  and  Benjamin  Doll  of  Surry 
county  became  the  owner  of  three  hundred  acres  for  the 
transportation  of  six  persons.  Unlike  these  persons  John 
Harris  acquired  land  in  New  Kent  county  in  1661  on  the 
basis  of  a  regular  sale  between  two  private  citizens.  His 
deed  and  title  to  fifty  acres  of  land  from  Robert  Jones  runs 
as  follows :  “.  .  .  sold  unto  John  Harris  Negro  all  the  estate 
rite  tittle  &  inheritance  ...  I  have  &  claime  in  fiftie  acres  of 
land  situate  lying  and  being  in  New  Kent  county.”1  In¬ 
stances  of  this  kind  can  perhaps  be  repeated  throughout 

1  Information  on  landholding  in  colonial  Virginia  is  found  in  the  Land 
Office,  State  Capitol,  Richmond.  The  grant  made  to  Anthony  Johnson  is  found 
in  Patents  (MS),  1643-1651,  no.  2,  p.  326;  the  one  to  Richard  Johnson  in 
Patents,  1653-1665,  no.  3,  p.  294;  and  to  Benjamin  Doll  the  same  series  of 
volumes,  no.  4,  p.  47.  The  Harris  purchase  is  found  in  York  county  (Deeds, 
Wills,  Orders),  Book  4,  p.  327,  State  Library,  Richmond. 
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this  century  and  on  through  the  eighteenth,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  nineteenth  century  that  property  holding  took  on 
anything  like  appreciable  proportions.  The  entire  argument 
of  this  essay  rests  on  the  theory  that  the  total  property  held 
in  1830,  however  small,  was  as  great  or  greater  than  that 
of  any  preceding  year  in  the  history  of  the  free  Negro  in 
Virginia.2  This  year,  then,  serves  well  as  the  base  line  for 
a  thirty  year  review  of  the  Virginia  free  Negro  farmer  and 
property  owner. 

The  free  Negroes  of  Virginia  in  1830  were  the  owners 
of  678  farms;  in  1860  they  owned  1,202  farms  with  about 
this  same  number  of  persons  in  possession  in  each  case.3 

A  discussion  of  farm  ownership  at  once  introduces  the 
larger  subject  of  the  farm  ladder,  or  the  steps  by  which  men 
sometimes  begin  their  agricultural  careers  as  laborers,  then 
move  upward  to  tenants,  and  finally  to  ownership.  This 
movement  also  frequently  goes  in  the  other  direction.  This 
climbing  and  descending  the  farm  ladder  we  recognize  as 

2  A  study  of  sixteen  typical  counties  for  the  year  1815  shows  that  in  none 
of  them  was  the  amount  of  land  held  in  1815  as  great  as  it  wras  in  1830. 

The  chief  sources  for  this  study  are  the  tax  books  of  all  the  counties  in  the 
years  1830  and  1860;  deed  books,  order  books,  will  books;  the  agricultural 
census  for  1860;  petitions  to  the  Virginia  legislature  and  the  original  returns 
of  the  U.  S.  census,  1860,  Free  Inhabitants.  The  tax  books  fall  under  two 
heads — Land  and  Personal  Property.  The  deeds,  wills,  and  orders  are  found 
in  the  county  archives,  the  clerks’  offices;  the  legislative  petitions,  tax  books, 
and  the  U.  S.  agricultural  census  are  found  in  the  archives  of  the  State  Li¬ 
brary;  the  U.  S.  census,  Free  Inhabitants,  is  found  in  the  Census  Bureau, 
Washington,  D.  C.  All  of  this  material  is  in  manuscript  form.  Deeds,  wills, 
and  orders  were  investigated  by  the  author  at  the  clerks’  offices  in  forty-three 
of  the  ninety-seven  counties  in  the  State. 

3  This  statement  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  eighty-one  land  books  for  as 
many  counties  in  the  year  1830,  and  ninety-seven  land  books  for  as  many 
counties  in  the  year  1860. 

The  present  day  census  definition  of  a  farm  is  an  area  of  land  covering 
three  or  more  acres.  Under  this  classification  the  actual  number  of  farms  in 
1860  is  1,132,  since  67  or  about  5.6%  of  the  1,202  embraced  tracts  of  less  than 
three  acres.  In  a  few  instances  one  person  owned  more  than  one  tract  of  land. 
Under  this  classification  the  number  of  farms  owned  by  free  Negroes  would 
extend  beyond  thirteen  hundred. 
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one  of  the  strong  characteristics  of  American  agriculture. 
One  writer  says  in  this  connection  that  the  upward  move¬ 
ment  has  taken  place  4 ‘only  sporadically,  and  usually  for 
brief  periods  following  a  severe  shake  up  of  social  and 
economic  relations.  ’ H 

One  of  the  “severe  shake  ups”  in  social  and  economic 
relations  in  our  country  occurred  in  the  southern  states 
after  the  Civil  War.  With  the  downfall  of  slavery  the  f reed- 
men  had  presented  to  them  the  opportunity  of  moving  up¬ 
ward  which,  according  to  the  above  ideas,  comes  seldom  in 
the  life  of  a  rural  people.  The  breakdown  of  southern  agri¬ 
culture  was  so  complete  that  the  farm  ladder  operated  to 
the  point  of  a  “system.”  Many  of  the  southern  farm  own¬ 
ers  of  1900,  for  example,  Negro  and  white,  could  therefore 
trace  their  position  back  through  the  several  stages  of  the 
ladder.  Free  Negro  farm  owners  in  the  period  under  dis¬ 
cussion  could  do  the  same,  but  the  successive  changes  in 
this  system  hardly  operated  to  the  point  where  we  may  call 
it  a  “system.”  In  the  light  of  this  situation  our  discussion, 
then,  will  move  in  accordance  with  the  successive  steps 
leading  to  ownership;  namely,  farm  laborer,  tenant,  and 
ownership  itself. 

The  Farm  Laborer 

Phillips  says  that  the  “typical  rural  free  Negro  family 
appears  to  have  tilled  a  few  acres  on  its  own  account  and  to 
have  been  willing  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  whites  when  they 
needed  service.  It  was  this  readiness  which  made  their 
presence  welcome  in  a  neighborhood.  ’  ’5  It  should  be  stated 
that  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  whites  in  Virginia  took 
place  on  a  larger  scale  in  some  places  and  in  some  periods 
than  in  others.  In  some  counties  the  free  Negroes  even 
rivaled  the  slaves  as  sources  of  farm  labor.  They  found 
their  greatest  need  in  nineteen  or  more  counties  where  the 

4  Olive  M.  Stone,  “The  present  position  of  the  Negro  farm  population,’ ’ 
Journal  of  Negro  Education ,  V  (January,  1936),  p.  23. 

B  U.  B.  Phillips,  American  Negro  Slavery ,  p.  437. 
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percentage  of  the  free  Negro  population  to  the  slave  popu¬ 
lation  was  relatively  high. 

The  dependence  upon  free  Negro  farm  labor,  as  indi¬ 
cated  here,  was  especially  great  in  the  fifties.  This  fact  was 
brought  out  in  1853  and  1854  by  a  group  of  Richmond  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  correspondents  at  the  time  when  certain 
members  of  the  legislature  sought  to  pass  a  law  compelling 
the  fifty  thousand  or  more  free  Negroes  to  leave  the  State. 
At  this  crisis  a  correspondent  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer 
raised  this  pertinent  question:  “Shall  she  (Virginia)  at 
such  a  time  suddenly  expel  from  her  borders  fifty  thousand 
of  her  laboring  population  and  that  too  when  the  very  de¬ 
mand  for  labor  and  increased  wages  are  operating  to  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  and  character  of  those  whom  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  expel?”  The  people  living  in  the  sections  where 
the  free  Negro  population  was  largest,  he  indicated,  were 
not  clamoring  for  the  bill  to  expel  this  class.  Such  people 
were  most  willing  to  retain  them.6  The  editors  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Times ,  Dispatch ,  and  Whig  voiced  the  opinion  that 
a  sudden  removal  of  this  class  of  the  population  would  ruin 
the  planters  in  those  sections  where  their  number  was  great¬ 
est.  Harvest  time  and  the  season  for  the  gathering  of  to¬ 
bacco  were  the  periods  when  they  were  needed  most.  The 
idea  of  removing  them  was  absurd,  these  editors  felt,  since 
the  free  Negroes  of  Virginia  constituted  a  labor  force  as 
great  as  the  entire  labor  force  of  Florida.7 

The  outstanding  fact  in  free  Negro  rural  labor  was  the 
preponderance  of  the  farm  hand,  the  kind  of  laborer  to 
whom  these  contemporaries  had  reference.  Free  Negro 
mechanics  or  skilled  artisans  were  to  be  found  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  county,  but  the  laborers  and  farm  hands  always 
greatly  outnumbered  them.  This  preponderance  of  the  la¬ 
borer  and  farm  hand  may  be  shown  by  reference  to  some  of 

8  Richmond  Enquirer,  February  17,  1854. 

7  Richmond  Times,  January  17,  1853;  February  12,  1853;  Richmond  Dis¬ 
patch,  February  16,  1853;  Richmond  Whig,  January  25,  1853. 
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the  counties  where  the  free  Negro  population  extended  from 
eighteen  to  forty-three  per  cent  of  the  entire  Negro  popu¬ 
lation  of  these  counties.  Out  of  a  group  of  1,600  or  more 
persons  above  the  age  of  twelve  in  Accomac  in  1851,  about 
1,3008  were  of  this  class.  In  this  county  especially  there 
were  very  few  free  Negro  mechanics  of  any  kind.  Carpen¬ 
ters  were  almost  unknown  while  the  blacksmith  and  shoe¬ 
making  trades  had  only  two  or  three  representatives  among 
them.  There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  many  white  mechan¬ 
ics  in  Accomac.9 

In  northern  Virginia,  Prince  William  presents  a  situa¬ 
tion  common  to  this  section.  In  this  county  there  were  in 
1860  approximately  one  hundred  free  Negro  families.  Out 
of  this  number  thirty-two  heads,  or  about  one-third,  were 
definitely  farm  hands.  Another  large  block,  one-seventh  of 
the  total  free  Negro  population,  lived  and  worked  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  white  families.  Still  others  who  were  farm  tenants 
labored  regularly  or  casually  for  the  whites.  All  told  much 
over  one-half  of  the  free  Negroes  of  Prince  William,  who 
were  reported  as  having  definite  occupations,  served  as 
farm  laborers.10  Frederick  county  in  this  same  region  had 
blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  coopers,  farmers,  and  at  least  one 
wagoner,  but  the  greater  number  of  these  people  were  farm 
hands  employed  in  many  cases  along  with  the  slaves.11 
Loudon  county  likewise  had  its  many  laborers  along  with  a 
number  of  domestics  and  washerwomen. 

Surry,  in  the  lower  section  of  the  State,  presented  the 
usual  greater  number  of  farm  laborers.  There  were  in 
this  county  in  1860  something  over  two  hundred  free  Negro 
families,  one-half  of  the  heads  of  whom  were  definitely 

8  Virginia  State  Library,  Tax  Books  (MS),  Personal  Property ,  Accomac, 
1851.  Hereafter  Virginia  State  Library,  Tax  Books,  will  be  omitted  and  the 
tax  books  will  be  identified  by  Personal  Property  or  by  Land  with  the  county 
and  date. 

9 Ibid.;  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Free  Inhabitants  (MS),  1860. 

10  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Free  Inhabitants  (MS),  1860. 

u  Personal  Property ,  Frederick,  1851. 
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classified  as  pursuing  this  occupation.  Sixty  heads  of  fam¬ 
ilies  were  unclassified  while  thirty-five  heads  were  classed 
as  farmers.  More  than  one-half  were  thus  farm  hands  or 
laborers.  The  remaining  fifteen  or  twenty  heads  of  families 
found  employment  as  mechanics.  Similar  conditions  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Isle  of  Wight.  In  this  neighboring  county  124 
male  heads  of  families  were  given  occupations  by  census 
enumerators.  Of  this  number  seventy  were  laborers  and 
forty-two  were  farmers,  making  a  total  of  112  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  remaining  twelve  embraced  five 
carpenters,  three  sailors,  three  oysterers,  and  one  boat¬ 
man.12 

The  steady  employment  of  free  Negroes  for  farm  labor, 
indicated  here,  raises  the  question  of  the  wages  paid  them 
for  such  services.  In  some  cases  it  is  certain  that  the  major 
consideration  was  not  wages  but  maintenance.  Nominal 
wages  were  paid  but  the  basic  consideration  was  “  victuals 
and  clothes.”13  The  exact  amount  of  the  nominal  wage  or 
any  wage  paid  free  Negro  farm  labor  is,  however,  a  subject 
on  which  we  do  not  have  all  the  facts.  But  we  have  certain 
bits  of  evidence  which  serve  as  a  clue.  The  apprenticeship 
contract  is  one  source  of  information.  In  some  cases  the 
contract  shows  that  the  amount  paid  males  just  before  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  age  of  tw’enty-one  was  fifteen  and  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  a  year.  James  Hill  and  Matthew  Graves  of  Sussex, 
however,  ran  beyond  this  in  that  their  contract  made  in 
1854  called  for  the  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  year 
in  the  last  four  years  prior  to  the  age  of  twenty-one.34  In 
the  area  of  free  contract  labor  Fitzhugh  in  1851  estimated 
that  the  yearly  wages  paid  free  Negroes  was  not  much  more 
than  half  that  paid  yearly  for  the  hire  of  slaves.15  Such  a 
sum  of  course  brought  the  free  Negro  figure  very  low. 

13  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Free  Inhabitants  (MS),  1860. 

13  J.  M.  Wright,  Free  Negro  in  Maryland ,  p.  164. 

^Clerk’s  office,  Sussex,  Order  Boole  (MS),  1852-1864. 

lo  George  Fitzhugh,  JVhat  Shall  Be  Done  with  the  Free  Negroes,  p.  5. 
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Olmsted  ran  across  one  farmer  who  used  all  free  labor — 
Negroes  and  white.  With  some  exceptions  this  farmer  had 
not  paid  any  of  his  laborers  as  high  as  one  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  In  this  situation  we  may  surmise  that  the  Negro 
division  of  his  labor  supply  received  not  more  than  forty 
dollars  annually.  With  respect  to  his  colored  men  this 
farmer  did  say  that  two  of  them  were  worth  twenty  dollars 
a  year  more  than  the  others  because  they  had  been  brought 
up  in  his  family.16  The  wages  paid  free  Negro  farm  labor 
in  Virginia  in  ante-bellum  days  hardly  exceeded  forty  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  if  we  judge  them  by  the  wages  Negroes  re¬ 
ceived  in  1868  under  Freedmen’s  Bureau  contracts.  In 
Henry  county  under  one  of  these  contracts  for  this  year 
Chaney  Thomas  and  her  children  were  to  receive  thirty- 
five  dollars,  ten  dollars  of  which  was  rated  as  the  value  of 
one  of  these  children.17 

Either  through  money  wages  paid,  or  as  a  part,  or  as 
all  of  the  wage  itself,  free  Negroes  came  into  possession  of 
farm  implements  and  work  stock,  which  equipment  fre¬ 
quently  placed  them  in  the  ranks  of  farm  tenants.18  In  other 
words,  they  could  now  cultivate  twenty-five  or  more  acres 
on  their  own  account  while  still  4 ‘lending  a  helping  hand” 
to  their  white  neighbors. 

The  Farm  Tenant 

The  prevalence  of  tenantry  among  the  free  people  of 
color  is  revealed  by  the  records  in  deeds  of  trust,  or  what 
was  later  called  the  crop  lien.  This  practice  was  especially 
true  in  Westmoreland  county  among  several  large  families 
there  such  as  Tate,  Ashton,  Rich,  and  others.  The  legal 

iaF.  L.  Olmsted,  Seaboard  Slave  States  (1863  ed.),  pp.  99-100. 

"Freedmen’s  Bureau  Contract  (MS),  in  possession  of  the  writer. 

18  The  deed  books  of  Virginia  courts  do  not  give  a  systematic  record  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  transactions  as  they  do  real  estate.  Just  how  and  when  a 
particular  free  Negro  came  into  possession  of  such  property  cannot  therefore 
be  accurately  shown. 
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transaction  is  between  a  free  Negro  tenant,  a  trustee,  and 
the  merchant  from  whom  the  tenant  had  either  secured  cash 
money  or  its  equivalent  in  goods.  Some  of  these  transac¬ 
tions  are  worth  discussing.  The  following  ones  took  place 
in  the  1850  decade. 

Anderson  Tate  on  one  occasion  was  in  debt  to  Atwell 
and  Hutt,  merchants  of  Westmoreland.  For  security  this 
tenant  offered  eleven  hogs,  two  cows,  one  bay  mare,  one 
tumbler  cart,  his  half  of  the  undivided  crop  of  wheat,  and 
the  growing  crop  of  corn.19  Campbell  Tate  about  the  same 
time  was  in  debt  to  his  merchant  to  the  extent  of  sixty-one 
dollars.  He  offered  one  yoke  of  oxen,  other  live  stock,  and 
his  growing  crop  of  wheat,  corn,  and  fodder.-0  Hopeful 
Tate  under  similar  circumstances  offered  the  usual  live¬ 
stock,  and  all  his  interest  in  his  present  crop  of  corn  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  land  which  he  was  renting.  John  Tate,  finally, 
was  in  debt  to  his  merchant,  P.  C.  Hungerford,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $44.69.  He  offered  one  yoke  of  oxen,  an  ox  cart,  and 
his  growing  crop  of  wheat,  then  on  the  land  of  his  merchant 
during  that  year.  21 

In  the  adjoining  county  of  King  George,  in  the  Northern 
Neck,  similar  contracts  were  entered  into  by  certain  ten¬ 
ants.  William  Shanklin  each  year  between  1850  and  1854 
found  it  necessary  to  alienate  his  personal  property  in  order 
to  satisfy  certain  claims  against  him.  In  one  instance  it 
was  his  entire  wheat  crop,  in  another,  his  crop  of  corn  and 
fodder  4 ‘now  standing  in  the  field.”  In  one  of  these  years 
when  he  owed  $120.00  his  security  embraced  not  only  his 
“present  crop  of  corn”  (100  barrels)  and  growing  crop  of 
wheat  and  rye,  but  also  five  head  of  horned  cattle,  two 
horses,  five  hogs,  and  various  farming  utensils.22  John  Lu¬ 
cas,  on  a  larger  scale  still,  offered  forty  or  more  items  of 

19 Clerk’s  Office,  Westmoreland,  Deed  Booh  (MS),  33,  p.  19. 

MIbid.,  35,  p.  180. 

21  Ibid.,  36,  p.  1. 

23 Clerk’s  Office,  King  George,  Deed  Booh,  17,  p.  475,  18,  pp.  54,  150,  188. 
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his  personal  property  as  security  for  a  debt  of  $135.00.23 
Farther  south,  in  Elizabeth  City  county,  Samuel  Chisman, 
a  tenant,  made  an  arrangement  quite  like  those  in  the 
Northern  Neck  counties  just  named.  For  his  indebtedness 
of  $52.09  he  offered  one  horse,  one  horse  cart,  one  cow,  four 
hogs,  and  his  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  and  corn  then 
growing  on  the  land  of  one  W.  S.  Smith.24 

The  arrangements  indicated  here  leave  the  impression 
that  tenantry  in  this  part  of  Virginia  among  the  poorer 
whites  and  free  Negroes  took  some  of  the  same  forms  that 
it  took  after  the  Civil  War.  Cash  tenantry,  rather  than  a 
straight  share  crop  system,  seems  to  have  been  the  prevail¬ 
ing  type.  The  land  itself  was  rented  on  a  variety  of  terms. 
In  some  instances  it  was  on  merely  a  nominal  basis  like  that 
of  James  Barber  of  York  county,  who,  in  1829,  entered  upon 
a  life  time  contract  for  twenty-five  acres  of  land  at  the  rate 
of  one  dollar  a  year.  This  sum  was  payable  annually  on  the 
first  of  January.25 

About  every  county  in  Virginia  presented  all  three  types 
of  the  farm  population — the  laborer,  the  tenant,  and  the 
owner.  This  combination  can  be  illustrated  from  a  group 
of  free  Negroes  in  one  section  of  Hanover  county  during 
the  year  1830.26 

Among  these  ten  persons  four  were  “at”  and  four  were 
“on”  some  one’s  place.  Each  of  the  remaining  two,  Ben 
Gilman  and  Thomas  Smart,  was  “on  his  own  land.”  As 
previously  explained,  four  thus  ranked  as  laborers,  four  as 
tenants,  and  two  as  farm  owners.  As  we  shall  later  in¬ 
dicate  the  one-fifth  farm  owners  shown  in  this  selected  list 

23  Ibid.,  19,  p.  228.  Among  these  items  were  2  feather  beds,  3  tables,  11 
chairs,  1  bureau,  1  cupboard,  1  walnut  case,  2  clocks,  1  looking  glass,  1  saw, 
plane  and  other  carpenters’  tools,  3  axes,  2  plows,  1  cultivator,  4  hoes,  2  wagons, 
2  horses,  1  buggy  and  harness,  3  hogs,  6  hens,  1  spinning  wheel,  1  corn  sheller, 
1  lot  shoemakers’  tools,  and  1  silver  watch. 

^Clerk’s  Office,  Elizabeth  City,  Deed  Book,  M,  p.  450. 

^Clerk’s  office,  York,  Deed  Book,  11,  p.  96. 

20  Personal  Property,  Hanover,  1830. 
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Table  I 


Name 

Cupit  Austin 
Daniel  Cooper 
Ben  Dickson 
Pleasant  Freeman 
Ben  Gilman 
Henry  Goins 
Stephen  Genett 
Frank  Harris 
General  Marshall 
Thomas  Smart 


Types  of  the  Farm  Population 

Location 


at  Bowling  Vaughan’s 
on  J.  Hare’s  land 


at  Benjamin  Vaughan’s 
on  Thomas  Harris  ’  land 
on  his  own  land 


on  E.  B.  Crenshaw’s  land 


at  William  Lawrence’s 
at  Bowling  Vaughan’s 
on  Martin  Strong’s  land 
on  his  own  land 


from  Hanover  frequently  represented  the  proportion  of 
owners  to  laborers  and  tenants  in  many  counties. 

Tenants,  or  those  “on”  the  land  of  so  and  so,  fre¬ 
quently  became  the  owners  of  such  land  or  other  land. 
Examples  of  this  change  in  position  are  legion  among  rural 
Virginia  free  Negroes.  Only  a  few  cases  can  be  cited.  In 
Isle  of  Wight  county,  Ben  Bailey  and  Burwell  Green  in 
1830  possessed  one  horse  each  while  they  then  owned  no 
real  estate.  At  that  time  they  were  in  all  probability  rent¬ 
ers,  or  persons  “on”  the  land  of  some  owner.  Twelve  years 
later  they  were  the  owners  of  fifty  acre  and  sixty-three  acre 
tracts  respectively.27  In  James  City  county  there  were,  in 
1830,  six  free  Negroes  by  the  names  of  Ashton,  Carter,  Da¬ 
vis,  Dunston,  Moore,  and  Wallis  who  then  had  little  or  no 
personal  property,  but  by  1845  each  of  them  owned  tracts 
of  land  extending  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  acres.28 
The  adjoining  county  of  New  Kent  in  the  basic  year  1830 
presented  three  free  Negroes  who  had  very  little  personal 
property  at  that  time,  while  by  1845  each  held  tracts  from 
six  and  one-fourth  to  fifty  acres.29 

37  Land,  Personal,  Isle  of  Wight,  1830-1845. 

28  Ibid.,  James  City. 

20  Ibid.,  New  Kent. 
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Goochland  county,  like  James  City,  presented  six  or 
more  free  Negroes  who  climbed  the  farm  ladder.  Around 
1830  they  owned  one  horse,  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  other 
equipment  while  ten  and  fifteen  years  later  each  of  them 
owned  tracts  extending  from  nine  and  one-quarter  to  sixty- 
eight  acres  of  land.30  William  Epps  of  Halifax  county  in 
the  space  of  twelve  years  (1830-1842)  made  the  unusual 
advance  from  the  ownership  of  one  horse  to  595  acres  and 
other  equipment,  purchased  at  the  cost  of  $2,966.00.31  Mat¬ 
thew  Hill  of  this  same  county  moved  along  as  follows:  no 
property  of  any  kind  in  1830 ;  an  accumulation  of  livestock 
and  other  equipment  in  the  late  thirties;  the  owner  of  110 
acres  in  1840.32  John  Epperson  of  Buckingham,  a  wheel¬ 
wright,  and  a  man  of  similar  grade  to  Hill,  had  one  horse 
but  no  land  in  1850;  ten  years  later  he  was  the  owner  of 
198  acres.33 

Many  free  Negroes  of  course  always  remained  tenants; 
and  some  of  them  acquired  a  reputation  as  good  tenants. 
One  man  of  this  type  was  Charles  Cousins  of  Nottoway 
county,  a  farmer  and  a  shoemaker,  who  finally  rose  to  the 
rank  of  a  manager  of  a  plantation.  While  he  was  still  a 
tenant  his  community  styled  him  “a  good  tenant  and  faith¬ 
ful  paymaster/’34 

Some  free  Negro  farm  tenants  in  Virginia,  like  Cousins, 
made  great  strides  as  owners  of  chattel  property  and  men 
of  business  acumen.  Many  of  them  were  perhaps  of  more 
solid  economic  worth  to  their  communities  than  farm  own¬ 
ers,  particularly  that  large  group  whose  acreage  was  less 
than  twenty-five.  The  value  of  the  livestock,  implements, 

30  Ibid.,  Goochland. 

21  Clerk’s  Office,  Halifax,  Deed  Boole,  47,  p.  315. 

33  Land,  Personal,  Halifax,  1830-1845. 

38  Ibid.,  Buckingham,  1850-1860. 

04  Virginia  State  Library,  Legislative  Petitions  MSS,  Nottoway  county, 
December  20,  1819.  Hereafter  Virginia  State  Library,  Legislative  Petitions 
MSS,  will  be  omitted  and  these  petitions  will  be  identified  by  petition,  county, 
and  date. 
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and  household  furniture  of  the  tenant  in  some  cases  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  total  value  of  the  outlay  of  the  farm  owners. 
Facts  about  particular  tenants  are  of  interest  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  Chattel  property  owned,  and  crops  raised  in  1860 
are  topics  which  touch  the  activities  of  some  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  individuals.  We  shall  refer  to  several  of  them. 

Thomas  Stewart  of  Brunswick  county  in  1860  cultivated 
a  farm  of  250  acres.  He  owned  two  horses,  one  mule,  sev¬ 
eral  head  of  cattle,  and  twelve  swine.  His  chief  crops  for 
this  year  were  corn,  and  tobacco,  producing  one  thousand 
pounds  of  the  latter  crop.  Theophilus  Stewart,  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  county  of  Dinwiddie,  ranked  higher.  His  products 
in  1860  embraced  corn,  oats,  wheat,  Irish  potatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  tobacco.  His  corn  crop  amounted  to  250 
bushels  while  his  tobacco  amounted  to  3,200  pounds.  Four 
horses,  one  cow,  and  six  swine  represented  his  livestock. 
Jacob  Chavous  of  Mecklenburg  for  a  number  of  years  oper¬ 
ated  a  farm  of  125  acres.  His  stock  in  1860  embraced  seven 
horses,  three  cows,  three  other  cattle,  and  ten  swine  with 
a  total  value  of  three  hundred  dollars.  His  chief  crop  this 
year  was  tobacco.  Colgate  Whitehead  of  Southampton 
counted  as  his  possessions  in  1860,  four  horses,  three  cows, 
two  oxen,  three  other  cattle,  eighty  swine.  To  feed  this 
number  of  hogs  he  raised  this  year  750  bushels  of  corn.  The 
meat  from  his  hogs  and  other  animals  slaughtered  had  a 
value  of  four  hundred  dollars.  Aside  from  corn  he  raised 
ninety  bushels  of  peas  and  beans,  one  hundred  bushels  of 
sweet  potatoes,  and  six  bales  of  cotton.  Whitehead  with  this 
outlay  easily  excelled  many  free  Negro  farm  owners  and 
indeed  ranked  with  many  white  farmers  of  Southampton.30 

36  U.  S.  Census,  Agriculture  (MS),  1860,  Virginia  State  Library.  These 
records  for  the  most  part  do  not  label  farm  tenants  as  such  and  rarely  do  they 
list  race.  Complete  information  can  be  obtained,  however,  by  checking  up 
these  records  with  the  Personal  Property  Boolcs  of  each  county.  The  latter  in¬ 
dicate  race  and  give  considerable  information  on  the  personal  property  which 
is  taxable.  They  therefore  serve  as  an  excellent  supplement  to  the  census 
enumeration. 
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Tenantry  was  naturally  heaviest  in  those  counties  where 
free  Negro  ownership  was  lowest.  Standing  pre-eminent 
in  this  respect  were  Westmoreland,  King  George,  Aceo- 
mac,  and  Caroline.  There  were  never  more  than  six  farm 
owners  in  Westmoreland  during  the  entire  period  under 
review,  but  the  number  of  tenant  farmers  ran  as  high  as 
forty.36  As  we  have  just  indicated,  these  Westmoreland  ten¬ 
ant  farmers  frequently  offered  deeds  of  trust  on  their  chat¬ 
tel  property  as  security  for  debts  incurred  with  their  mer¬ 
chants  or  other  persons.  King  George  had  ten  or  more  ten¬ 
ants  in  1860,  two  or  three  of  which  were  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  but  this  county  at  this  time  had  only  one  owner. 
One  or  two  owners  was  the  record  of  this  local  unit  for 
thirty  years. 

Accomac  with  a  free  Negro  population  three  times  as 
great  as  Westmoreland  had  hardly  more  than  twenty-five 
farm  owners  while  her  tenants  extended  to  forty  or  more. 
In  1860  there  were  nine  tenants  on  a  207  acre  farm  of  one 
white  man,  each  one  with  one  or  two  horses  or  oxen,  and 
small  crops  of  corn  and  oats.37  However,  there  were  other 
Accomac  farm  tenants  who  were  in  better  condition.  Ed¬ 
ward,  George,  and  William  Downing,  for  example,  culti¬ 
vated  farms  extending  from  45  to  110  acres.  Caroline  coun¬ 
ty  in  1860  presented  at  least  fifty  farm  tenants  as  against 
only  seventeen  farm  owners.38  Practically  all  of  these  ten¬ 
ants  were,  nevertheless,  persons  who  possessed  fairly  large 
quantities  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  other  livestock. 

Accomac,  King  George,  Westmoreland,  and  Caroline 
counties  were  thus  among  the  smallest  of  the  farm  owning 
counties  and  the  largest  of  the  tenant  areas.  Some  of  the 
western  counties  with  a  very  small  free  Negro  population 
presented  a  few  tenants  with  no  owners  whatever.  Such 
were  Bath,  Botetourt,  Roanoke,  Shenandoah,  Smyth,  Taze- 

36  Land,  Personal  Property ,  Westmoreland,  1830-1860. 

37  U.  S.  Census,  Agricultural  (MS),  1860. 

33  Land,  Personal  Property ,  Caroline,  1860. 
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well,  Warren,  and  Wythe  which  numbered  from  one  to  six 
tenants  each. 

More  important  than  the  comparing  of  tenantry  with 
farm  ownership  in  certain  counties  is  the  question  of  the 
total  number  of  such  farmers  in  the  entire  State,  Under 
one  type  of  classification  there  were  approximately  eight 
hundred  of  these  farmers  in  Virginia  in  1860,  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  less  than  the  1,202  farm  owners.  Under  another  type 
of  classification,  however,  the  tenants  probably  ran  as  high 
as  fifteen  hundred,39 

The  stating  of  the  number  of  farm  tenants  acquires  con¬ 
siderable  importance  in  this  study  for  the  reason  that  in 
each  case  a  certain  amount  of  personal  or  chattel  property 
was  involved.  In  each  instance  the  value  of  such  property 
extended  anywhere  from  a  few  dollars  to  five  hundred.  Usm 
ally  the  amount  was  fifty  dollars.  Since  these  tenants  in 
many  cases  were  also  occasional  wage  workers  for  the 
neighboring  white  farmers,  all  told,  they  formed  an  element 
of  substantial  value  to  their  communities.  Their  value  was 
further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  they  were 
tradesmen  and  cultivated  small  farms  on  a  subsistence  ba¬ 
sis.  Any  analysis  of  the  1,202  farm  owners  of  the  1860 
group  makes  necessary  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  many 
persons  of  this  number  had  once  been  tenants  and  thereby 
displayed  traits  of  progress. 

The  statement  of  the  position  of  the  farm  laborers  and 
farm  tenants  shown  above  leads  finally  to  a  discussion  of 
the  farm  owners.  Basic  factors  in  this  treatment  involve 
such  questions  as  (1)  a  comparative  statement  of  the 

39  These  figures  are  based  on  a  compilation  drawn  from  the  9<  land  books, 
97  personal  property  books,  and  six  or  more  volumes  of  the  original  U.  S.  census 
agricultural  enumeration.  The  number  800  is  based  on  the  state  personal 
property  records  which  rated  personal  property  only  in  terms  of  those  items 
which  the  State  taxed.  Oxen,  cows,  swine,  and  implements  did  not  usually 
come  under  their  purview.  Since  a  large  number  of  families  in  that  day,  Negro 
and  white,  owned  no  horses  but  oxen,  the  number  1,500  is  a  fair  representation 
of  the  actual  situation. 
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amount  and  value  of  land  in  the  possession  of  free  Negroes 
for  the  two  dates,  1830  and  1860;  (2)  how  they  obtained 
this  land,  whether  by  gift,  inheritance,  or  purchase;  (3) 
farm  operation. 

The  Farm  Owner 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  held  by  free  Negroes  in 
1830  was  31,721;  the  number  held  in  1860  was  60,045.  The 
total  acreage  of  1830  had  a  valuation  of  $184,184.00  while 
the  acreage  of  1860  was  valued  at  $369,647.00.  We  have  pre¬ 
viously  noted  that  the  number  of  farms  in  1830  was  678 
while  thirty  years  later  this  number  had  risen  to  1,202. 
Town  lots  enter  this  description  of  real  estate  as  well  as 
acres  of  land.  The  free  Negroes  in  the  towns  or  villages 
(exclusive  of  ten  larger  cities)  were  the  owners  of  thirty- 
seven  lots  in  1830 ;  in  1860  they  had  advanced  to  eighty-six. 
From  all  of  these  angles  combined  we  thus  see  that  the 
property  belonging  to  free  Negro  rural  dwellers  in  1860  had 
doubled  in  value  since  1830.  This  one  hundred  per  cent  gain 
in  property  was  accompanied  by  less  than  twenty  per  cent 
increase  in  population. 

The  largest  farm  owned  by  a  free  Negro  in  the  State  in 
1860  embraced  1,100  acres;  the  largest  owned  by  a  free 
Negro  in  the  State  during  this  entire  period  embraced  1,304 
acres.  In  1860  two  persons  were  in  the  600  acre  class,  two 
in  the  500,  four  in  the  400,  eight  in  the  300,  and  twenty- 
seven  in  the  200  acre  class.  Thirty-four  persons  owned  be¬ 
tween  150  and  200  acres,  ninety-five  owned  between  100  and 
150  acres,  eighty-eight  owned  between  75  and  100  acres, 
and  169  fell  in  the  50  to  75  acre  group.  The  remaining  749 
farm  owners  occupied  the  lower  brackets.  In  the  class  of 
25  to  50  acres  there  were  230  owners  while  25  acres  and 
under  embraced  515  persons  or  about  forty-three  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  farm  owners.40  With  this  large  group 

40  Land  Boolcs  (all  counties  in  the  State).  This  source  material,  found  in 
the  archives  division  of  the  State  Library,  is  very  extensive  and  full  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Among  the  items  embraced  by  columns  are  the  names  of  all  owners  of 
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in  the  lower  levels  we  thus  see  that  the  typical  farm  among 
free  Negroes  was  not  a  commercial  enterprise  but  a  farm 

home. 

Certain  counties  and  sections  of  the  State  made  very 
rapid  strides  between  1830  and  1860  while  others  remained 
at  a  standstill.  Nansemond  county  with  its  large  free  Ne¬ 
gro  population  made  the  most  rapid  increase.  Stated  ap¬ 
proximately,  Nansemond,  with  4(5  acres  in  18o0  and  o,630 
in  1860,  increased  twelve-fold;  Amelia,  six-fold;  Amherst 
and  James  City,  five-fold;  Campbell,  Cumberland,  and 
Eockbridge,  three-fold;  Isle  of  Wight  and  Dinwiddie,  two¬ 
fold.  The  gain  in  land  in  all  of  the  local  areas  was  accom¬ 
plished  with  only  a  negligible  increase  in  population.  In 
four  of  the  counties  named  there  was  an  actual  decline  in 

real  estate  in  the  county,  value  per  acre,  total  value,  distance  from  the  Court 
House,  location  and  description,  and  sometimes  a  statement  of  the  source  from 
which  it  came.  Further  details  on  the  source  and  nature  of  ownership,  whether 
acquired  by  purchase,  gift,  or  inheritance,  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  deed 
books  and  will  books  located  in  the  counties  at  the  clerks’  offices.  These  two 
sources— land,  and  deeds  and  wills— dovetail  precisely.  Persons  listed  in  the 
land  books  can  usually  be  found  in  the  deeds  or  wills  of  the  county  involved. 

Accuracy  is  the  characteristic  of  these  State  sources;  inaccuracy  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  federal  sources  as  shown  in  the  original  census  enumera¬ 
tion.  The  census  of  1850  and  1860  allots  one  column  to  the  value  of  real  estate 
held  by  the  head  of  a  family.  In  many  instances  this  material  lists  persons 
who  were  not  actually  owners  of  land,  in  others  it  fails  to  list  some  who  did 
own;  and  in  still  others,  a  wide  variation  in  value  is  shown  between  the  actual 

owners  in  the  state  list  and  the  federal. 

Although  the  federal  records  are  unreliable  for  actual  ownership  of  prop¬ 
erty  they  are  indispensable  in  the  proper  determination  of  the  race  of  property 
owners.  The  State  of  Virginia  did  not  regularly  begin  to  distinguish  between 
the  races  in  its  land  books  until  1891.  Prior  to  this  time  the  matter  was  purely 
optional  with  public  officials.  In  about  one-third  of  the  counties  involved  m 
this  study  such  labels  as  “F.N.”  (free  Negro),  “F.B.”  (free  black),  and 
“F.C.”  (free  colored)  are  used  regularly;  in  another  third  this  is  done  irregu- 
larlv;  the  remaining  third  made  no  attempt  whatever.  Fortunately  the  statt 
archives  contain  other  sources,  such  as  the  personal  property  books,  which  con¬ 
tain  lists  of  all  the  free  Negroes  and  all  whites  in  a  given  county  in  separate 
columns.  These  aids  and  the  federal  records  fill  in  the  gap  in  those  counties 
where  race  is  not  indicated.  For  the  year  1830  the  writer  found  Carter  G. 
Woodson’s  Free  Negro  Read s  of  Families  in  1830  especially  valuable  in  this 

connection. 
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population.  Nansemond,  the  premier  county  of  the  State, 
advanced  step  by  step  with  eighteen  owners  in  1830 ;  thirty 
in  1835;  forty-five  in  1840;  fifty-two  in  1845;  sixty-six  in 
1850;  and  ninety-two  in  1855.  For  some  reason  the  num¬ 
ber  in  1860  dropped  to  eighty-six.41 

We  have  called  attention  to  the  strides  made  in  certain 
counties;  attention  may  now  be  called  to  those  where  the 
ownership  of  land  was  limited.  In  so  doing  we  fall  back 
again  on  the  counties  where  the  tenantry  position  was  high. 
In  proportion  to  population  these  counties  are  again:  Ac- 
comac,  Westmoreland,  Northampton,  King  George,  and 
Fauquier.  In  seeking  causes  for  the  high  rating  of  some 
counties  and  the  low  rating  of  others  we  may  first  apply 
the  principle  of  the  proportion  of  the  free  Negro  popula¬ 
tion  to  the  slave  population  in  a  given  county.  Hid  the 
presence  of  a  proportionately  large  number  of  free  Negroes 
in  a  given  county  affect  them  one  way  or  the  other  respect¬ 
ing  their  ownership  of  land?  In  the  two  Eastern  Shore 
counties  of  Northampton  and  Accomae  whose  combined  free 
Negro  population  was  about  one-third  that  of  the  slaves, 
the  large  population  seemed  to  have  worked  against  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  such  counties  as  Nansemond,  Surry, 
and  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  proportion  of  free  Negroes  to 
the  slave  population  was  about  as  great  as  that  of  North¬ 
ampton  and  Accomac,  the  opposite  condition  prevailed. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  counties  showed  gains  in  owner¬ 
ship  of  land  while  one-third  showed  decline  or  no  change. 
This  latter  condition  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that 
ten  or  more  of  these  counties,  located  in  the  West  and 
Southwest,  always  had  a  very  sparse  Negro  population 
while  the  loss  in  farm  land  in  a  few  others  was  offset  by 
the  appearance  of  ownership  in  town  lots. 

The  attitude  of  the  whites  toward  such  activitv  is  a  safer 
basis  for  judging  land  ownership  among  free  Negroes  than 
the  ratio  of  the  free  Negro  population  to  the  slave  popula- 

41  Nansemond,  1830-1860. 
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tion.  This  we  recognize  is  a  standard  which  can  be  applied 
to  land  ownership  among  Negroes  in  the  period  after  I860 
as  well  as  the  period  under  discussion.  In  certain  sections 
the  whites  in  all  probability  encouraged  such  activity  while 
in  others  they  condemned  it.42  Documentary  evidence  tends 
to  show  that  for  a  time  the  latter  situation  prevailed  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  with  its  large  free 
black  population. 

The  practice  of  not  allowing  free  Negroes  to  hold  land 
is  linked  up  with  the  larger  subject  of  physical  violence 
and  the  expulsion  of  these  people.  As  a  result  of  the  Nat 
Turner  insurrection  and  other  factors  a  considerable  mi¬ 
gration  of  free  Negroes  took  place  from  various  points  in 
Virginia,  especially  in  the  1830-1835  period,  along  with  a 
more  even  migration  throughout  the  period  under  review. 
Large  numbers  of  Virginia  free  Negroes  migrated  to  Ohio 
by  reason  of  persecution  in  their  native  State  or  for  other 
causes.  This  event  has  some  bearing  on  land  ownership 
standing  in  Virginia  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  migrants 
secured  property  in  their  new  homes.  Expressed  other¬ 
wise,  if  these  migrants  had  remained  undisturbed  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  or  if  conditions  favorable  to  property  ownership  in 
Virginia  had  been  as  good  as  in  their  new  homes,  the  prop¬ 
erty  ownership  would  have  taken  place  in  their  native  State. 
Such  statements  raise  the  question  of  how  much  headway 
did  Virginia  born  free  Negroes  make  in  certain  parts  of 
Ohio,  the  place  to  which  they  went  perhaps  in  largest  num¬ 
bers. 

Jackson,  Ross,  Greene,  Franklin,  and  Brown  counties  in 
Ohio  received  a  large  number  of  Virginia  Negroes  many  of 
whom  were  progressive.  First  hand  information  concern¬ 
ing  them  is  found  in  the  original  United  States  census  enu- 

*2  W.  E.  MaeClenny  of  Suffolk,  Virginia  (Nansemond  county)  reports  that 
in  his  young  days  Elijah  Hare  of  Nansemond  was  known  as  the  “free  Negro’s 
God.”  This  tradition  grew  up  around  this  man.  The  name  grew  out  of  the 
fact  that  Hare,  a  white  man,  always  defended  this  group  of  people  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  promote  their  progress  generally  (Interview,  December  31,  1935). 
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meration  for  the  year  1860.  Jackson  county  in  this  year 
had  forty  Virginia  born  free  Negro  heads  of  families  who 
held  property  ranging  in  value  from  $300.00  to  $6,000.00. 
All  but  four  of  these  persons  were  farmers.  One-half  of 
them  held  property  with  a  valuation  of  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  and  above.  Noah  B.  Nooks  headed  the  list  with  real 
estate  valued  at  $6,000.00  and  personal  property  at  $800.00. 
This  man  and  his  Virginia  born  wife  went  to  Ohio  some 
time  in  the  late  thirties.  Ross  county,  Ohio,  had  thirty  Vir¬ 
ginia  born  free  Negro  heads  of  families  with  property  rang¬ 
ing  in  value  from  five  hundred  dollars  upwards.  William 
Cunningham,  a  farmer,  who  went  to  this  State  about  1830, 
accumulated  an  estate  valued  at  the  unusual  sum  of  $12,- 
000.00  and  personal  property  valued  at  $1,500.00.  Robert 
Jackson  and  Richard  Johnson,  farmers,  held  property  val¬ 
ued  at  $3,000.00  and  $1,800.00  respectively.  Located  in  one 
of  the  towns  in  this  county  was  Tucker  Isaacs,  a  painter, 
from  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  whose  real  estate  amounted 
to  $4,000.00  while  William  Langston,  a  carpenter,  held  prop¬ 
erty  valued  at  $3,000.00. 

Greene  and  Franklin  counties  with  a  smaller  number 
of  Virginia  free  Negroes  maintained  an  even  higher  record 
in  property  holding.  Samuel  Brown  and  Peter  B.  Bolling 
were  six  thousand  dollar  farmers  while  Laura  Anna  Smith, 
through  some  means,  held  an  estate  valued  at  $26,000.00.  In 
Franklin  county  there  lived  James  A.  L.  Clarke,  a  farmer, 
whose  property  ascended  to  $17,000.00.  This  man  with  his 
Virginia  born  wife  came  to  Ohio  in  the  forties.  Pleasant 
Literford,  a  Virginia  born  farmer  of  this  county,  held  prop¬ 
erty  valued  at  about  one-half  that  of  Clarke’s.  In  Brown 
county  there  was  James  Ellis  with  farm  property  valued  at 
$4,000.00.43 

U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Free  Inhabitants ,  Ohio,  1860.  For  progressive  Ne¬ 
gro  farmers  in  northern  states,  regardless  of  the  place  of  their  birth,  see  Martin 
Delaney,  The  Condition,  Elevation,  Emigration,  and  Destiny  of  the  Colored 
People  of  the  U.  S.  (Philadelphia,  1852),  Chap.  xv. 
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Allowing  lor  a  certain  amount  of  over-valuation  by  cen¬ 
sus  enumerators,  a  practice  quite  common  with  them,  one  is 
impressed  by  the  successful  showing  made  by  these  Vir¬ 
ginia  migrants.  In  many  cases  all  or  a  part  of  the  children 
of  these  heads  of  families  were  born  in  Virginia.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  residents,  we  must  note,  in  the  particular- 
counties  named  were  property  holders,  a  situation  which 
compels  the  conclusion  that  within  this  particular  limited 
area  the  Virginia  born  free  Negroes  in  Ohio  made  greater 
headway  than  their  people  back  in  Virginia.  They  forged 
ahead  as  useful  citizens  despite  the  fact  that  public  senti¬ 
ment  was  perhaps  worse  than  in  Virginia  although  the  laws 
were  not  quite  as  severe  as  Virginia’s  laws.  The  epithets 
and  pronouncements  that  free  Negroes  were  the  drones  and 
pests  of  society  were  quite  as  numerous  in  Ohio  as  in  V  ir- 
ginia.44 

Still  another  factor  which  would  account  for  the  low  rat¬ 
ing  of  certain  counties  in  Virginia  was  the  usual  shiftless 
element  and  the  presence  of  large  groups  of  families  who 
apparently  lacked  any  desire  to  get  ahead.  Richmond  coun¬ 
ty,  one  of  the  low  ranking  counties,  had  much  of  its  free  Ne¬ 
gro  population  centered  in  three  families — Venie,  Thomp¬ 
son,  and  Rich.  There  were  twenty-four  families  of  Venies 
in  1860  but  only  two  or  three  of  them  could  make  the  grade 

wFor  hardships  of  Negroes  in  northern  states  see  Woodson,  A  Century  of 
Negro  Migration ,  chap.  iii.  For  their  success,  despite  handicaps,  see  the  same 
work,  chap.  v.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  prosperous  free  Negroes 
indicated  here  were  free  persons  by  birth  when  they  went  to  Ohio  or  were  re¬ 
cently  emancipated  slaves.  In  the  latter  instance  there  was  frequently  aid 
coming  to  them  from  the  former  white  owner.  Occasionally  aid  was  also  ex¬ 
tended  to  Negroes  born  free  in  Virginia.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  in  some 
cases  cited  above,  that  the  start  in  life  was  based  on  such  former  connection. 
One  instance  of  a  Virginia  born  free  Negro  in  Ohio  receiving  aid  from  a  "Vir¬ 
ginia  white  father  is  that  of  John  M.  Langston.  By  a  will  made  in  Louisa 
county,  1833,  Ralph  Quarles,  the  white  father,  gave  him  and  his  brothers  a 
plantation  with  all  of  its  equipment.  The  income  from  the  sale  of  this  land 
was  to  be  used  to  support  Langston  in  his  education  career  in  Ohio  (Clerk’s 
Office,  Louisa,  Will  Boole ,  9,  p.  110).  For  other  examples  of  Virginia  Negroes 
receiving  land  or  money  in  Ohio  see  Beverly  Munford,  Virginia’s  Attitude  to¬ 
ward  Slavery  and  Secession,  pp.  66-68. 
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for  land  ownership.45  The  Thompsons  with  two  land  own¬ 
ers  and  several  flourishing  tenants  were  a  degree  better. 
In  the  neighboring  county  of  Essex  the  general  average  was 
considerably  lowered  by  the  presence  of  the  Bundys.  With 
twenty  or  more  families  among  them  between  1830  and 
I860,  onlv  two  of  them  ever  became  land  owners  in  this 

7 

period.46  In  1860  only  one  of  them  possessed  real  estate. 
The  amount  was  the  pittance  of  one  and  one-fourth  acres 
in  the  hands  of  Baldwin  Bundy.  In  the  light  of  this  condi¬ 
tion  in  Essex  the  statement  made  by  a  group  of  Essex 
petitioners  concerning  the  free  Negroes  of  this  county  is 
probably  a  true  statement.  It  runs:  “There  are  from  400 
to  500  free  Negroes  here  of  the  most  indolent  habits  and 
degraded  character  which  tend  to  swell  greatly  the  poor 
rates  of  the  county.”47 

The  question  of  color  is  a  factor  in  the  character  of  land 
ownership  among  the  free  Negroes.  The  United  States  cen¬ 
sus  classified  these  persons  under  two  heads — black  and 
mulatto.  In  the  entire  State  the  mulatto  element  in  1860 
numbered  23,485  while  the  black  numbered  34,557.  In  the 
cities  the  proportion  in  favor  of  the  blacks  was  two  and 
three  to  one.  As  we  shall  later  discuss  more  fully,  the 
general  opinion  in  American  society  runs  that  all  advance¬ 
ment  made  by  Negroes  in  slavery  rested  with  the  mulatto 
element  both  slave  and  free.  With  respect  to  land  owner¬ 
ship  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  bulk  of  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  mulatto  element  which  came  to  them  through 

45  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Free  Inhabitants ,  1860;  Land ,  Richmond,  1860. 
There  are  many  Venies  in  Richmond  county  today,  the  descendants  of  the  free 
Negro  Venies.  The  clerk  of  this  county  reports  that  the  present  day  set  is 
about  like  their  ancestors  of  the  1830-1860  period  (Interview,  December,  1934). 

46  Clerk  ’s  Office,  Essex,  Deed  Bootes ,  42-51. 

47  Petition,  Essex,  January  3,  1846.  The  descendants  of  certain  of  these 
families  are  still  non-progressive.  (Interview  with  a  Mr.  Warner,  county  sur¬ 
veyor,  January  11,  1935,  and  testimony  of  certain  Negro  citizens.)  Sociologists 
would  perhaps  explain  this  condition  on  the  grounds  of  family  inter  breeding 
and  isolation,  a  practice  common  to  limited  groups  of  free  Negroes  all  over  the 
State.  Usually  these  seclusive  groups  were  mulattoes. 
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their  white  kindred.  This  assertion  for  Virginia  with  its 
58,000  free  Negroes  is  incorrect. 

Among  the  ninety-seven  comities  of  Virginia,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  census,  forty-nine  were  mulatto 
counties,  one  was  exactly  half  and  half,  while  forty-seven 
were  black  counties.48  We  may  examine  these  counties  with 
respect  to  land  ownership  on  the  basis  of  black  and  mulatto. 
Certain  counties  in  southeastern  Virginia — Dinwiddie,  Isle 
of  Wight,  Nansemond,  Norfolk,  Prince  George,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Surry,  and  Sussex- — contained  10,375  persons,  or  about 
twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  rural  free  Negroes  of  the  State. 
This  region  also  contained  385  land  owners,  or  about  thirty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  total  rural  property  holders  of  the 
State.  Their  total  acreage  of  19,359  constituted  thirty-two 
per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  the  State.  The  blacks  among  the 
free  Negroes  in  this  section  outnumbered  the  mulattoes 
more  than  three  to  one.  In  so  far  as  the  records  indicate,  in 
each  instance  the  majority  of  the  land  owners  in  each  of 
these  counties  was  the  black  element  of  such  counties.  In 
Isle  of  Wight  where  the  records  are  most  complete,  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  land  owners  were  black  rather  than  mulat¬ 
to.49  Such  heavy  land  holding  families  as  Bailey,  Butler, 
Holloway,  Judkins,  Pretlow,  Kicks,  and  Tynes  were  all 
people  of  dark  complexion.50  A  situation  quite  similar  to 
Isle  of  Wight  prevailed  in  Sussex. 

*8  U.  S.  Census,  Population,  1860. 

40  Some  proof  of  this  statement  may  be  found  in  the  complexion  ot'  the 
descendants  of  many  of  these  families  today. 

60  The  preponderance  of  the  black  element  in  these  counties  may  have  its 
origin  in  the  great  number  of  manumissions  effected  in  this  region  during  the 
revolutionary  period  by  Quakers  and  Methodists  (See  W.  M.  Gewehr,  Great 
Avoalcening  in  Virginia,  chaps,  vi,  x).  Presumably  the  Negro  race  as  a  whole 
was  darker  in  the  revolutionary  period  than  after.  Therefore,  since  feAver 
mulattoes  Avere  manumitted  in  the  early  period  than  persons  of  a  darker  hue 
this  latter  element  would  still  be  predominant  in  1830-1860  period.  One  striking 
example  of  a  wholesale  manumission  of  ( ‘  non-mulatto  } J  slaves  AAras  that  made 
by  Timothy  Tynes  of  Isle  of  Wight.  In  1802  he  gave  freedom  to  eighty  or 
more  slaves  who,  judged  by  the  record  given  of  them  in  all  the  records  I  have 
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If  we  turn  to  other  counties  in  other  sections  of  the  State 
with  an  appreciable  free  Negro  population  similar  condi¬ 
tions  obtained.  Goochland,  James  City,  King  and  Queen, 
New  Kent,  and  Powhatan  were  all  black  counties,  and  the 
blacks  in  each  of  these  counties  exceed  the  mulattoes  in 
numbers  of  land  owners.  Kansome  Harris  of  King  and 
Queen,  with  his  475  acres,  and  Arthur  Lee  of  Alleghany, 
with  his  413  acres,  were  dark  men.  In  contrast  to  these 
black  counties  of  a  heavy  land  ownership,  there  wras  King 
George  with  a  free  Negro  population,  all  mulatto,  with  only 
one  land  holder,  while  Essex  and  Fauquier  with  their  heavy 
mulatto  population  contained  a  few  only.  The  other  side  of 
the  picture,  however,  shows  Amelia  and  Amherst,  mulatto 
counties,  with  a  high  rating  in  land  ownership  while  Acco- 
mac  with  a  heavy  black  population  ranked  the  lowest  in  the 
State  in  proportion  to  numbers.  If  we  add  the  preponderant 
black  ownership  of  property  in  the  cities  of  Virginia  to 
that  in  the  country,  the  total  result  runs  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  black  element  rather  than  the  mulatto  as  owners  of 
property.51 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  how  the  free  Negroes  ob¬ 
tained  their  land  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  it  was  obtained 
by  purchase  rather  than  by  inheritance  or  gift.  A  tabula¬ 
tion  of  the  method  by  which  the  land  holders  of  1860  in  one 
county  obtained  their  property  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
general  tendency.  The  following  table  shows  Sussex  county 
giving  the  free  Negro  purchaser  (grantee),  the  seller 
(grantor),  amount  of  land  in  acres,  price  paid,  date,  and 
the  documentary  reference. 

used  (U.  S.  census,  deed  books,  marriage  record  books),  were  persons  of  dark 
complexion.  There  are  many  Negro  Tynes  families  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere 
today.  As  we  shall  later  show,  the  Tynes  acquired  land  by  this  will  in  1802  and 
have  remained  land  holders  in  Isle  of  Wight  until  the  present  day.  The  Tynes 
will  is  found  in  Will  Boole,  XI,  1794-1802,  pp.  587-88,  Clerk’s  Office,  Isle  of 
Wight  county. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  mulatto  element  and  their  achievements  by 
historians  has  perhaps  grown  out  of  the  attainments  of  this  group  in  Louisiana 
and  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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TABLE  II 

Acquisition  of  Property,  Sussex  County 

Reference 


No.  of 

Deed 

Grantee 

Grantor 

Acres 

Price 

Bate 

Boot: 

Page 

Polly  Andrews 

J.  Nicholson 

65 

* 

1852 

V 

178 

Absalom  Baird 

Peter  Thomas 

95 

$106.88 

1825 

O 

308 

Henry  Bowling 

E.  S.  Davis 

28 

70.00 

1829 

P 

401 

Sally  Brown 

Harris  &  Faison 

10 

100.00 

1857 

V 

594 

Dudley  Graves 

Charles  Hill 

128 

1.00 

1842 

T 

105 

Lucy  Graves 

Fred  Hill 

1V‘2 

14.00 

1839 

s 

249 

Ben  Hamlin 

B.  W.  Johnson 

45 

45.00 

1851 

u 

632 

Milly  Hamlin 

T.  L.  Johnson 

75 

60.00 

1853 

V 

183 

Cheseman  Hargrave 

S.  Marable 

1141/2 

100.00 

1856 

V 

434 

Johnson  Hargrave 

E.  Nicholson 

20 

18.50 

1851 

V 

191 

Ned  Hargrave 

John  White 

84 

137.60 

1825 

0 

408 

Penine  Hargrave 

John  Ellis 

8 

8.00 

1845 

T 

474 

Abraham  Hill 

Miles  Horn 

76 

219.00 

1851 

V 

67 

Charles  Hill 

Anthony  Parham 

820 

800.00 

1841 

T 

25 

Fred  Hill 

Henry  Evans 

12 

30.00 

1834 

R 

43 

H.  W.  Eppes 

99 

84.90 

1835 

R 

278 

Mary  Hill 

D.  J.  Mayes 

80 

225.00 

1857 

V 

585 

Moses  Hill 

T.  L.  Johnson 

85 

400.00 

1839 

S 

496 

Edmund  Judkins 

John  Owen 

21 

39.98 

1851 

V 

326 

Amy  Ellis 

13 

12.00 

1839 

u 

3 

Jordan  Judkins 

Wm.  Harrison 

20 

24.00 

1850 

R 

548 

Sancho  Moore 

J.  M.  Presson 

40 

25.60 

1835 

L 

221 

Tom  Moore  (estate) 

B.  Moore 

45 

£56 

1807 

U 

442 

Arthur  Myriek 

William  Milby 

18 

$36.00 

1847 

V 

174 

Mary  Nicholson 

John  Nicholson 

50 

200.00 

1858 

V 

647 

Melinda  Nicholson 

Martha  Hart 

34 

24.50 

1851 

V 

30 

John  Owen 

Charles  Hill 

14 

31.50 

1855 

V 

363 

Anthony  Parham 

Fred  Hill 

8 

24.00 

1851 

V 

73 

Jesse  Parham 

Elizabeth  Wynne 

46 

200.00 

1858 

V 

676 

George  Roberts 

William  Peg  ram 

25 

37.50 

1851 

55 

Edwin  Sampson 

Willed  by  B.  Sampson  100 

John  Sampson 

Willed  by  B.  Sampson  175 

Wiley  Turner 

Wright  Turner 

30 

16.08 

1848 

Madison  Welborne 

John  Pitts 

95 

360.00 

1858 

664 

*  Hire  of  son  for  8  years. 


The  free  Negro  owner  of  land  purchased  it  under  a 
variety  of  contracts.  Usually  the  purchase  was  by  a  full 
payment ;  sometimes  the  transaction  was  by  time  payments. 
We  may  cite  several  examples  of  the  latter  from  certain 
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counties,  diaries  Bich  of  Westmoreland  in  1846  paid 
$150.00  for  sixty-seven  acres  of  land  by  means  of  a  deed 
of  trust  for  three  payments  of  fifty  dollars  each.  Eight 
years  later,  after  having  met  all  three  of  these  payments, 
he  was  granted  a  deed  of  release.52  George  Koberts  of 
Sussex  in  1851  paid  $37.50  for  twenty-five  acres,  one-half 
down,  the  rest  in  notes.53  Fleet  McCoy  of  Lancaster,  a  few 
years  later,  paid  $425.00  for  twenty-three  acres,  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  cash  and  the  rest  in  installments.54  Peter 
Jenkins  of  Cumberland  in  1859  paid  the  handsome  sum  of 
$1,000.00  for  ninety-two  and  one-quarter  acres  by  one  down 
payment  and  two  installments,55  while  Thomas  Arrington 
of  Madison  the  next  year  paid  $900.00  for  seventy-nine 
acres,  five  hundred  dollars  in  cash  and  eight  equal  annual 
payments.56 

Most  of  the  terms  of  deeds  of  sale  were  regular  in  their 
content.  Occasionally,  however,  some  of  them  smacked  of 
conditions  that  placed  the  free  Negro  purchaser  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  field  of  movement.  In  this  connection  the  reservations 
made  in  a  certain  fifty  dollar  purchase  of  one  acre  of  land 
at  the  Goochland  county  court  house  were  especially  re¬ 
strictive.  Benjamin  Anderson,  the  white  grantor  of  this 
property,  imposed  the  following  regulations  on  John  Pierce, 
the  free  Negro  grantee.  Nobody  but  members  of  Pierce’s 
family  was  to  live  on  this  ground  without  Anderson’s  con¬ 
sent;  no  house  of  entertainment  could  be  erected  on  it; 
no  spirituous  liquors  could  be  sold;  the  house  on  the  land 
was  to  be  kept  free  from  visits  of  disorderly  persons ;  and 
the  land  was  to  be  kept  well  enclosed  so  as  to  keep  out 
fowls.  Finally,  if  Pierce  himself  became  disorderly,  Ander¬ 
son  could  take  the  property.57 

“Clerk’s  Office,  Westmoreland,  Deed  Boole,  32,  p.  213. 

“Clerk’s  Office,  Sussex,  Ibid.,  5,  p.  55. 

64  Clerk’s  Office,  Lancaster,  Ibid.,  42,  p.  18. 

“Clerk’s  Office,  Cumberland,  Ibid.,  28,  p.  636. 

“Clerk’s  Office,  Madison,  Ibid.,  23,  p.  289. 

57  Clerk ’s  Office,  Goochland,  Ibid.,  24,  p.  355. 
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Free  Negro  owners  of  property  disposed  of  the  same  in 
a  similar  manner  to  white  persons.  They  frequently  made 
wills.  In  every  county  or  city  list  of  property  holders  for  a 
given  year  we  can,  therefore,  often  find  one  or  more  own¬ 
ers  who  came  into  possession  of  their  property  by  means 
of  bequest  from  a  free  Negro  parent,  grandparent,  or  other 
relatives.  In  the  1830  or  1860  state  list,  for  example,  a 
number  of  persons  can  be  found  whose  ownership  or  prop¬ 
erty  runs  back  more  than  one  generation.58  Some  of  these 
cases  are  worthy  of  discussion. 

One  of  the  wealthiest  free  Negroes  of  Virginia  was  Wil¬ 
liam  Jarvis  of  York  county.  His  estate  at  the  time  of  his 
death  (1825)  was  valued  at  $6,656.00.59  This  estate  was 
passed  on  to  members  of  his  family,  one  of  whom  in  turn, 
sixteen  years  later,  passed  on  to  others  the  property  he  had 
received  from  his  father.  William  Jarvis’  wife  received  by 
bequest  from  her  husband  live  hundred  dollars  while  his 
sons,  Thomas  and  John,  received  the  bulk  of  his  landed 
estate  with  its  appurtenances.60  This  landed  estate  em¬ 
braced  two  tracts,  one  of  135  acres  and  the  other  of  300 
acres.  Jarvis,  like  most  free  Negroes,  had  purchased  these 
two  tracts  of  land  himself.61  The  Owen  property  of  fifty 
acres,  which  was  in  the  1830  Brunswick  county  list,  came  to 
them  by  inheritance.  In  1817  Robert  Owen  had  provided 

58  In  a  few  instances  I  have  found  property  ownership  of  pre-Civil  War 
Negroes  extending  on  through  to  the  present  day.  Thus  the  Jarratt  property 
in  Petersburg  first  acquired  in  1815  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  great-grandson 
(Jarratt  family  MSS).  Some  of  the  Colson  property  in  Petersburg,  acquired 
at  various  times  beginning  in  1805,  is  still  intact  (Colson  family  MSS).  Wil¬ 
liam  Layton,  eighty-two  year  old  Negro  of  Petersburg,  now  occupies  the  lot 
which  has  been  in  possession  of  his  ancestors  since  1815  (Butler  family  MSS). 
Here  and  there,  all  over  the  State  as  a  matter  of  fact,  lineal  descendants  of 
free  Negroes  still  hold  all  or  a  portion  of  the  original  property.  Cases  in  point 
are  the  Wilkersons  of  Louisa,  Haynes  of  Bedford,  Hares,  Copelands  and  Faulks 
of  Nansemond,  Lemons  and  Blufords  of  Gloucester,  Andersons  of  Amelia, 
Holloways  of  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Bass  of  Norfolk  county. 

59  Clerk’s  Office,  York,  Will  Bool;  (MS),  11,  pp.  44-48. 

60  Ibid.,  10,  p.  503;  12,  p.  427. 

#1  Clerk’s  Office,  York,  Deed  Bool b,  7,  p.  492;  9,  p.  133. 
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that  his  beloved  wife,  Polly,  should  have  all  of  his  stock  of 
every  description,  plantation  utensils,  the  tract  of  land 
whereon  he  then  lived,  and  the  mill  belonging  to  the  same.62 
Owen,  like  Jarvis,  had  come  into  possession  of  his  property 
by  purchase. 

Sussex  county  produced  a  free  Negro,  Lewis  Turner, 
who  likewise  in  these  early  years  accumulated  a  competence 
sufficiently  large  to  keep  it  in  possession  of  his  descendants 
until  1860  and  later.  This  man  bought  three  tracts  of  land 
in  Sussex  ranging  from  twenty-eight  acres  to  ninety  acres 
in  1800,  1805,  and  1814.63  He  later  made  other  purchases 
and  left  a  personal  estate  valued  at  $504.991/2.  Turner  pro¬ 
vided  in  his  will  (1818)  that  his  wife  should  receive  the 
greater  part  of  his  estate  while  one  plantation  was  to  go 
to  his  brother  after  his  wife’s  death.  The  children  of  this 
progressive  farmer  were  given  money  by  this  will  from  the 
sale  of  a  part  of  his  land.64  In  the  1830  Sussex  county  list 
of  property  holders,  Aggy  Turner,  the  wife  of  the  deceased, 
was  in  possession  of  three  tracts  of  land  willed  to  her  while 
his  brother  was  in  possession  of  the  other.  In  this  same 
category  of  acquiring  land  by  inheritance  were  Edwin  and 
John  Sampson  of  Sussex.  As  the  foregoing  list  shows, 
their  property  came  from  Ben  Sampson  who  was  their  free 
Negro  father. 

In  Surry  county,  adjoining  Sussex,  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  in  which  free  Negro  parents  made  provision  for 
their  children  and  relatives  through  their  wills.  The  1860 
list  of  property  holders  for  this  county,  therefore,  showed 
an  unusually  large  number  of  owners  whose  possessions 
came  to  them  by  will.  The  Pretlow,  Debrix,  Brown  and 
Charity  families  were  among  this  group.  The  fifty-three 
acres  of  Henry  Pretlow,  and  the  seventy-eight  acres  of  Lv- 
sander  Pretlow,  listed  for  1860,  came  to  them  through  their 

“Clerk’s  Office,  Brunswick,  Will  Boole,  10,  p.  284. 

“Clerk’s  Office,  Sussex,  Deed  Boole,  I,  p.  436;  J,  p.  386;  L,  p.  401. 

w Clerk’s  Office,  Sussex,  Will  Boole,  H,  pp.  534-37. 
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father,  William  Pretlow,  after  it  had  first  been  in  possession 
of  their  mother.65  The  1860  Debrix  property  of  130  acres 
came  to  the  three  holders  through  two  generations.  John 
Debrix  in  1829  bequeathed  fifty  acres  of  his  estate  to  his 
son,  Major,  while  this  same  son,  in  1837,  bequeathed  his 
plantation  to  his  wife,  Polly,  after  whose  death  it  was  di¬ 
rected  to  be  conveyed  to  his  son  Thomas,  one  of  the  1860 
property  holders.66  The  1860  Brown  property  consisted  of 
170  acres  in  the  hands  of  two  members  of  this  family.  This 
land  dated  from  a  will  made  by  Benjamin  Brown  in  1850 
wherein  he  gave  his  4 ‘beloved  wife,  Susan  Brown,  the  land 
and  plantation  where  I  now  reside  ....  and  also  all  my 
other  estate,  both  chattel  and  personal.”67  Three  Charitys 
owned  land  in  1860,  property  which  was  willed  originally  by 
Squire  Charity,  a  shoemaker,  in  1828.  This  man  not  only 
left  land  but  also  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  to  each  of  three 
sons  when  they  should  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.68 

The  experience  of  certain  1860  holders  of  property  in 
Sussex  and  Surry  counties  was  also  the  experience  of  J ohn 
Kelly  of  Lunenburg,  John  Stewart  of  Brunswick,  the 
Pierces  of  Goochland,  and  Charles  Wilson  of  Campbell 
county.  Kelly  received  his  eighty  acres  from  his  mother 
by  her  will  made  in  1855  ;60  Stewart  received  at  least  a 
part  of  his  four  hundred  twenty-one  acre  estate  from  Demp- 
sy  Stewart  (his  brother  or  father)  by  his  will  made  in 
1848  ;70  the  three  Pierce  children  received  their  ninety  acres 
from  their  mother,  Mildred  Pierce,  by  her  will  made  in 
1850  ;71  Charles  Wilson  came  into  possession  of  his  two 
hundred  acres  through  the  1852  will  of  his  father,  James 
Wilson.72 

**  Ibid.,  Surry,  8,  p.  241. 

™lbid.,  p.  384;  7,  p.  410. 

fl7  Ibid.,  9,  p.  515. 

“  Ibid.,  6. 

00  Clerk's  Office,  Lunenburg,  Will  Boole,  14,  p.  50. 

70  Clerk's  Office,  Brunswick,  Will  Boole,  15,  p.  231. 

71  Clerk's  Office,  Goochland,  Deed  Boole,  36,  p.  222. 

72  Clerk's  Office,  Campbell,  Will  Boole,  11,  p.  183. 
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William  Daniel  of  Louisa  county  did  not  own  real  estate 
in  1860  as  did  the  persons  just  discussed,  yet  his  bequest  is 
none  the  less  interesting.  His  wife,  Lucinda  Daniel,  in  1847, 
was  the  maker  of  the  will  which  benefited  him.  Her  chief 
gift  to  William  Daniel  was  the  boon  of  freedom  which  came 
through  the  following  provision :  “  [I]  manumit  and  set  free 
my  husband  William  Daniel,  who  was  sold,  and  the  title  to 
him  transferred  to  me  by  Peter  M.  Daniel.  ’  ’  She  also  gave 
him  all  of  her  estate  “of  every  kind  and  description.” 
Among  the  items  of  personal  property  under  this  head  were 
a  bay  mare,  cow  and  calf,  bed  and  furniture,  writing  desk, 
spinning  wheel,  loom,  a  carryall,  and  shoemakers  ’  tools. 
The  last  named  item  was  no  doubt  especially  valuable  in 
that  it  was  in  the  vocation  of  shoemaking  that  William 
Daniel  earned  his  living.73 

A  discussion  of  the  source  from  which  the  free  Negroes 
of  the  years  1830  and  1860  received  their  property  leads  to 
a  discussion  of  the  place  which  the  white  race  held  in  such 
ownership.  The  statement  made  above  that  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  their  possessions  came  through  purchase  by  them¬ 
selves  at  once  reduces  the  contribution  of  white  persons  to 
this  end.  Possession  by  inheritance  from  free  Negro  rela¬ 
tives  was  limited;  that  which  came  from  the  whites  was 
perhaps  still  more  limited.  The  channels  through  which 
such  persons  bestowed  land  on  free  Negroes  were  two  in 
number:  (1)  on  the  occasion  of  manumission  of  slaves,  (2) 
the  outright  gift  by  will  to  persons  who  had  long  been  free. 
This  second  occasion  was  frequently  the  outcome  of  concu¬ 
binage  between  the  white  race  and  the  colored. 

One  convenient  method  for  detecting  land  given  by  white 
persons  to  free  colored  persons  is  the  size  of  the  estate. 
Free  Negroes  in  Virginia  rarely  ever  obtained  land  in  ex- 

73  Clerk  ’8  Office,  Louisa,  Will  Boole,  12,  pp.  160,  270.  William  Daniel  pos¬ 
sesses  greater  genealogical  interest  than  property  owning  interest.  His  son, 
Charles  J.  Daniel,  became  the  secretary  of  the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute;  his  grandchildren  today  hold  important  positions  in  the  field  of 
education. 
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cess  of  five  hundred  acres  by  their  own  efforts.  The  record 
of  such  holdings  in  most  cases  would,  therefore,  indicate 
that  the  land  in  question  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Negro 
owner  from  white  sources.  When  the  historical  investigator 
finds  a  Priscilla  Ivey  with  1,304  acres  of  land,  and  an  Alfred 
Anderson  with  670  acres,  and  a  Frankey  Miles  with  1,100 
acres,  he  may  well  conclude  that  such  holdings  are  of  white 
origin.  Such  are  the  cases  named  here  and  a  few  others. 
All  told,  however,  these  situations  did  not  occur  in  more 
than  forty  families  throughout  the  history  of  free  Negro 
land  ownership  in  the  thirty  years  prior  to  1860.  In  other 
words,  by  examining  the  entire  list  of  free  Negro  property 
holders  in  all  the  counties  and  cities  of  Virginia  for  the 
year  1830,  or  for  the  year  1860,  we  find  ownership  based  on 
white  origin  limited  to  the  number  indicated.44  The  number 
for  1860  is  less  than  that  for  1830. 

Manumission  was  a  common  occurrence  m  Virginia. 
Some  of  these  acts  were  accompanied  by  a  provision  for 
the  material  welfare  of  the  parties  manumitted.  One  strong- 
factor,  however,  which  served  as  a  barrier  for  the  granting 
of  property  to  manumitted  slaves  was  the  fact  that  after 
1806  uncertainty  always  prevailed  as  to  their  being  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  State  after  the  legal  twelve  months’  period. 
Therefore  it  happens  that  in  some  of  the  cases  of  1830- 
1860  land  ownership  by  bequest  from  white  persons  the 
act  was  carried  out  prior  to  the  dead-line  of  1806.  Liberal- 
minded  slaveholders  frequently  provided  in  their  wdlls  that 
their  executors  should  purchase  land  for  the  manumitted 
slaves  outside  the  State,  or  that  they  should  apply  the  in¬ 
come  from  the  sale  of  land  assigned  manumitted  slaves  to 
their  transportation  and  establishment  in  Liberia.  Some 

74  This  statement,  is  based  on  a  complete  study  of  all  property  ownership  in 
five  or  more  counties  not  only  for  the  years  1880  and  18G0  but  for  the  intci  - 
veiling  years  as  well.  Aside  from  this  complete  study  in  certain  counties,  X 
have  examined  this  subject  of  origins  to  some  extent  in  each  of  the  forty-three 
county  clerks’  offices  visited.  The  result  is  the  same  all  the  way  through.  The 
manuscript  deed  books  and  will  books  in  those  local  archives  tell  the  story. 
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of  these  provisions  are  so  celebrated  that  the  public  today 
has  the  idea  that  these  liberal  allowances  operated  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  permanently.  We  may  at  this  point  single  out  a  few 
cases  which  serve  to  give  an  impression  to  the  contrary. 

Samuel  Gist  of  Richmond  in  1819  manumitted  113  slaves 
located  in  Hanover  county,  and  150  located  in  Goochland 
and  Amherst  counties.  He  left  these  people  land  not  in 
Virginia  but  in  two  tracts  in  Brown  county,  Ohio,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $4,000.00.75  Edward  Coles  of  Albemarle  this  same 
year  gave  freedom  to  a  large  number  of  slaves  and  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  land  in  Illinois  at  the  rate  of  160  acres  for 
each  head  of  a  family.76  John  Ward  of  Pittsylvania  manu¬ 
mitted  seventy  slaves,  provided  them  with  money,  and  set¬ 
tled  them  in  Lawrence  county,  Ohio.  However,  in  this  in¬ 
stance  the  testator  indicated  that  two  of  his  most  faithful 
slaves  should,  with  the  court  ’s  permission,  remain  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  enjoy  the  three  hundred  acres  of  land  and  $150.00 
each  with  which  he  provided  them.77  The  twenty-five  slaves 
of  James  Bray  of  Chesterfield  county  had  several  tracts  of 
land  and  a  mill  left  to  them  by  their  master.  By  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  however,  in  1830,  the  executor  of  Bray 
was  directed  to  sell  this  property  and  invest  the  money 
in  land  outside  of  Virginia  wherever  the  emancipated  slaves 
should  remove.78  The  commonwealth  intervened  in  this 
case  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Abraham  Depp  of  Powhatan. 
This  former  slave,  a  blacksmith,  inherited  valuable  prop¬ 
erty  from  his  master.  In  1832  the  legislature  allowed  him 
a  period  of  only  two  years  to  continue  residence  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  so  that  he  might  have  time  to  dispose  of  the  property 
“devised  him  by  his  late  master.”70 

75  Munford,  Virginia’s  Attitude  toward  Slavery  and  Secession,  p.  66. 

76  Ibid. 

77  Ibid.,  p.  68;  Petition,  Pittsylvania,  1827.  It  is  possible  that  these  bene¬ 
ficiaries  never  took  possession  of  this  liberal  allowance  of  land.  At  any  rate 
the  writer  has  not  discovered  it. 

78  Acts  of  Assembly,  chap.  129,  1830. 

79  Ibid.,  chap.  248,  1832. 
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The  case  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  has  received 
considerable  attention  at  the  hands  of  historians.  At  his 
death  this  national  character  freed  all  of  his  slaves,  about 
385,  and  settled  them  on  land  in  Ohio  at  a  cost  of  $13,- 
000.00.80  In  a  fashion  similar  to  the  cases  already  men¬ 
tioned,  and  coming  somewhat  later,  we  have  John  Warwick 
of  Amherst,  Travers  Herndon  and  Thaddeus  Herndon  of 
Fauquier,  and  Theodore  Gregg  of  Dinwiddie  who  sent  their 
large  number  of  slaves  to  Ohio,  Michigan,  or  Liberia.81 
Other  slave  masters  in  Virginia  were  not  definite  as  to 
where  their  slaves  should  be  sent,  but  like  John  Rawles  oi 
Nansemond  county  in  1835,  they  indicated  that  the  means 
they  left  should  be  used  for  ‘ 4  conveying  them  where  they 
may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  unmolested.”82  Similar 
cases  that  occurred  earlier  were  those  of  Izard  Brown  of 
Henrico,83  and  Reuben  Howard  of  Hanover,84  and  later 
Isham  Tatum  of  Madison  county.85 

In  contrast  to  the  masters  just  mentioned  a  certain 
group  of  slave  owners  freed  their  slaves  without  reference 
to  residence  and  property  outside  the  State,  but  presuma¬ 
bly  they  did  it  with  the  expectation  that  their  freedom  and 
property  should  be  enjoyed  in  Virginia.  In  many  such  in¬ 
stances,  however,  the  recipients  of  land  and  freedom  in 
Virginia  had  to  lay  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  local 
courts  or  the  State  legislature  for  permission  to  remain 
here  and  enjoy  their  property.  Again  some  of  these  slave¬ 
holders,  mindful  of  the  law,  frankly  stated  that  the  prop 
erty  they  left  was  conditioned  upon  such  persons  having 
permission  of  the  courts  to  remain.  In  this  general  cate¬ 
gory  fell  the  slaveholders  Emanuel  Fentress  of  Princess 

80  Munford,  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 

81  Ibid.,  p.  70;  Woodson,  Century  of  Negro  Migration,  p.  27. 

82 Clerk’s  Office,  Nansemond,  Deed  Boole,  1,  p.  445. 

88  Petition,  Henrico,  1816. 

**  Ibid.,  Hanover,  1820. 

85  Ibid.,  Madison,  1857. 
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Anne,86  James  Ross  of  Middlesex,87  and  Richard  Sandridge 
of  Louisa,  who,  in  1829,  provided  that  the  legislature  would 
allow  his  emancipated  slaves  to  remain,  but  if  it  did  not, 
certain  property  of  his  should  be  sold,  and  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds,  lands  outside  the  State  should  be  bought  for  them.88 
Edmund  Littlepage  of  King  William,89  Jane  Barr  of  Prince 
George,90  Robert  L.  Bailey  of  Surry,91  and  James  Bishop 
of  Prince  George,92  contemporaries  of  Sandridge,  made  the 
same  provisions.  Ten  years  or  more  later  the  same  kind  of 
effort  was  made  by  Thomas  Purdie  of  Isle  of  Wight,93  and 
Sarah  Jenkins  of  Elizabeth  City.  In  the  latter  instance  the 
testator  gave  her  house  and  lot  to  her  four  slaves  with  the 
4 4 hope,”  she  said,  4 Ghat  the  county  court  will  let  them  re¬ 
main.  ’ ,94 

The  holding  of  land  by  manumitted  Negroes  through  be¬ 
quests  from  white  persons  was  thus  possible  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  State  but  uncertain  within  the  State.  This 
was  the  condition  which  prevailed  after  the  year  1806.  The 
manumissions  and  bequests  made  prior  to  this  time  were  on 
safer  ground.  The  manumissions  and  provisions  for  prop¬ 
erty  made  by  whites  before  1806  were  those  which  had  the 
greatest  bearing  on  the  property  holding  lists  of  1830  and 
1860 ;  those  coming  after  1806  had  practically  none. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  manumissions  was  that  of 
Thomas  Haynes  of  Bedford  county.  In  the  year  1799  he 
liberated  seventeen  or  more  slaves  and  gave  them  all  land, 
the  whole  of  his  estate,  in  this  same  county.95  In  1830  this 

80  Ibid.,  Princess  Anne,  1814. 

87  Ibid.,  Middlesex,  1826. 

88  Ibid.,  Louisa,  1829. 

83  Ibid.,  King  William,  1825. 

Ibid.,  Prince  George,  1827. 

'a  Ibid.,  Surry,  1829. 

32  Ibid.,  Prince  George,  1830. 

33  Ibid.,  Isle  of  Wight,  1839. 

M  Ibid.,  Elizabeth  City,  1843. 

96  Copy  of  original  will,  Thomas  Haynes,  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Ariel  Haynes 
Eberhardt,  Institute,  West  Virginia. 
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land  was  in  the  hands  of  twelve  Haynes  families  with  an 
average  of  about  forty-five  acres  each.  By  1860,  however, 
this  property  had  dwindled  to  three  of  these  families  only.90 
In  1797,  Richard  Randolph  of  Cumberland  and  Prince 
Edward  became  the  maker  of  a  will  which  is  noted  for  its 
penitent  character.  “To  make  retribution  ....  to  an  un¬ 
fortunate  race  of  bond  men”  he  liberated  all  his  slaves, 
about  seventy-five  in  number,  and  gave  them  collectively 
four  hundred  acres  of  land  near  Farmville  in  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  county.  This  land  was  laid  off  and  given  to  heads  of 
families,  who  with  their  descendants  kept  the  same  until 
1860  and  later.97 

William  Jones  of  Henrico  county  performed  another  of 
these  wholesale  manumissions  with  a  provision  of  property 
attached  thereto.  In  1800  he  liberated  thirty-one  slaves  and 
located  them  on  land  which  took  the  name  Jonestown.98  In 
1810  the  holding  of  the  Jones  Negroes  amounted  to  twenty- 
six  separate,  small  tracts  with  an  average  of  twelve  acres ; 
in  1850  these  twenty-six  had  dwindled  to  three  tracts;  by 
1860  the  Jones  property  had  vanished  altogether.99  In  a 
class  with  William  Jones,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  was  Timo- 

96  Land,  Bedford,  1830-1860.  Charles  D.  Haynes,  a  descendant  of  this 
group,  stated  to  the  writer  in  1930  that  the  dwindling  of  this  property  was 
due  to  the  chicanery  of  certain  white  persons.  This  informer  was  born  about 
1860. 

97  Clerk’s  Office,  Prince  Edward,  District  Court  Will  Bool fc,  I  and  II,  p.  4. 
This  particular  allotment  of  land  to  manumitted  slaves  has  received  unfavor¬ 
able  comment  both  from  the  hands  of  contemporaries  and  present  day  histo¬ 
rians.  (Sec  Phillips,  American  Negro  Slavery,  p.  436.)  The  recipients  of  this 
property  they  say  entered  upon  a  long  career  of  moral  and  physical  degeneracy. 
These  people  rank  as  the  worthless  “ Israel  Hill”  Negroes  of  Farmville.  The 
better  element  of  Negroes  in  Farmville  today  substantiate  this  statement,  but 
emphasis  on  this  one  case  and  a  few  others  scattered  throughout  the  South 
overlooks  the  fact  that  many  other  families  who  came  into  possession  of  land 
in  this  fashion  multiplied  in  number,  held  on  to  their  land,  and  made  progress 
in  general.  Such  is  the  case  of  the  Lemons  of  Gloucester,  the  Tynes  of  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  the  Andersons  of  King  William. 

98  Clerk’s  Office,  Henrico,  Deed  Bool',  6,  p.  440. 

'y‘‘  Land,  Henrico,  1850-1860. 
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thy  Tynes  ot‘  Isle  of  Wight.  Two  years  after  the  Jones 
manumission,  this  slaveholder  liberated  eighty  or  more 
slaves  and  provided  them  with  land.100  In  1805  the  com¬ 
bined  Tynes  land  amounted  to  eighteen  tracts  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  forty-live  acres  each.  Three  of  the  Tynes 
slaves,  however,  received  one  hundred  acres  each,  one  re¬ 
ceived  199  acres,  while  another  received  800  acres  or  a 
whole  plantation.  Some  of  these  beneficiaries  disposed  of 
their  holdings  at  once,  yet  in  1860  there  were  twelve  fam¬ 
ilies  of  Tynes  who  still  held  land  embracing  nineteen  tracts 
in  Isle  of  Wight  county.  The  largest  of  these  owners  were 
John  Tynes  with  161  acres  valued  at  $1,610.00  and  Cyrus 
with  150  acres  valued  at  $1,100.00. 

This  review  of  the  extent  and  possibility  of  free  Negro 
land  ownership  through  manumission  brings  us  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  second  channel  by  which  land  might  come 
through  white  sources,  namely,  the  miscegenation  of  whites 
and  free  Negroes.  These  cases  are  few  in  number  in  so  far 
as  conferring  property  is  concerned,  yet  they  are  celebrated. 
The  chief  representatives  of  this  relation  were  the  Lips¬ 
combs  of  Powhatan  and  Cumberland,  Priscilla  Ivey  of 
Mecklenburg,  Frankey  Miles  and  two  Anderson  brothers 
of  Amelia,  and  Patty  Jackson  of  Southampton. 

The  Lipscombs  of  Powhatan  and  Cumberland,  promi¬ 
nent  property  holders  of  1830  and  1860,  came  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  property  originally  through  the  will  of  Henry  Lips¬ 
comb  of  Cumberland  made  in  1825.  In  this  instance  eleven 
persons  were  well  provided  for  with  “ Nancy,  a  free  woman 
of  color,  called  Nancy  Lipscomb”  heading  the  list  with  fifty 
acres  and  other  valuable  personal  property.  “All  of  my 
plantation  tools,  household  and  kitchen  furniture”  went 
from  Henry  Lipscomb,  the  white  testator,  to  another  of 
these  eleven,  namely,  Billy,  “called  Billy  Lipscomb.”101 

Priscilla  Ivey  of  Mecklenburg  in  1821  came  into  posses- 

100  Clerk’s  Office,  Isle  of  Wight,  Will  Boole ,  11,  pp.  587-88. 

101  Clerk’s  Office,  Cumberland,  Will  Boole ,  8,  pp.  121,  365. 
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sion  of  1,304  acres  of  land,  the  entire  former  property  of 
Frederick  Ivey.  He  willed  her  this  large  plantation  and 
other  very  valuable  personal  property.  She  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  kept  the  same  as  a  life  estate  until  her  death  in  1856.102 
Frankey  Miles  in  a  very  similar  fashion  received  a  planta¬ 
tion  of  1,100  acres  with  all  its  equipment  in  1852  from  Na¬ 
thaniel  Harrison.  She  was  once  his  slave.  He  also  made 
provision  for  certain  of  her  married  children.103  Francis 
and  Alfred  Anderson,  with  600  and  670  acres  respectively, 
came  into  possession  of  their  land  and  other  property  at 
different  times  largely  through  white  sources. 

Henry  Anderson  (white)  made  a  considerable  contribu¬ 
tion  in  this  direction  by  his  will  made  in  1848. 104  Patty  Jack- 
son  and  her  children,  Peter  and  Arrena,  came  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  lands  amounting  to  950  acres  from  James  Jackson 
bv  deed  of  gift  in  1850.  This  same  woman,  Patty  Jackson 
had  received  the  boon  of  freedom  from  him  in  1818.  If  we 
inquire  into  the  motives  behind  this  gift  of  land  they  were, 
according  to  Jackson,  the  ‘ i love  and  affection”  .  .  .  . 
bear  to  my  old  Negro  woman,  Patty.  ”10a 

102 Ibid.,  Mecklenburg,  9,  p.  189;  19,  pp.  16,  38.  Priscilla  Ivey’s  case  is  a 
puzzling  one  to  the  investigator.  In  1795  she  was  lawfully  (or  unlawfully) 
married  to  Frederick  Ivey  while  he  in  turn  by  the  records  speaks  of  her  as  *  ‘  my 
wife”  and  of  the  children  by  her  as  “my  children.”  This  woman,  who  lived 
to  be  seventy-five  or  more,  has  descendants  today  in  Mecklenburg  and  other 
places. 

103  Original  will,  in  possession  of  Marguerite  Anderson  Richardson  of 
Amelia,  great-granddaughter  of  Frankey  Miles.  This  descendant  lives  today 
on  a  part  of  Frankey  Miles’  land  (Interview,  July  4,  1934).  Judging  from 
the  testimony  of  the  older  white  and  Negro  citizens  of  Amelia  the  relation  of 
Harrison  and  Frankey  Miles  was  a  striking  case  of  concubinage. 

104  Certified  copy  of  the  will  of  Henry  Anderson. 

105  Clerk ’8  Office,  Southampton,  Deed  Boole ,  28,  p.  24.  Patty  Jackson  in 
1819  had  to  face  the  question  of  getting  permission  to  remain  in  Virginia  after 
her  manumission  by  James  Jackson.  Because  of  her  “extraordinary  merit 
she  and  her  seven  children  were  granted  such  permission  the  following  year  by 
the  local  court  with  James  Jackson  giving  bond  that  she  would  not  become  a 
charge  on  the  public  ( Minute  Boole,  1819,  p.  47). 
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Farm  Operations 

Farm  operations  among  free  Negro  farm  owners  is  a 
subject  of  equal  importance  to  that  of  the  method  in  which 
they  obtained  their  land.  Pertinent  questions  center 
around  such  matters  as  the  extent  of  commercial  farming, 
the  extent  of  subsistence  farming,  crops  raised,  and  com¬ 
parative  growth  as  between  1830  and  1860. 

Commercial  farming  developed  along  several  lines. 
There  was  first  of  all  the  raising  of  tobacco;  second,  the 
raising  of  hogs  with  a  substantial  amount  of  corn;  and 
third,  truck  farming.  Much  of  this  activity  centered  around 
the  raising  of  one  crop  while  to  a  lesser  degree  there  were 
those  farmers  who  operated  their  business  on  a  diversified 
scale.  Different  types  of  farming  among  free  Negroes  were, 
of  course,  determined  by  the  prevailing  system  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  area  among  farmers  in  general.  We  may  at  this  time 
observe  the  output  of  some  of  these  farmers  for  the  year 
1860,  and  at  the  same  time  make  certain  comparisons  with 
the  year  1830. 

The  most  extensive  operations  in  the  field  of  tobacco 
were  carried  on  in  Amelia  county.  Here  the  Andersons  and 
certain  persons  connected  with  the  Frankey  Miles  estate 
were  prominent.  Their  operations  were  quite  on  a  level 
with  the  average  white  farmer.  Alfred  Anderson  produced 
in  1860,  12,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  200  bushels  of  wheat,  650 
bushels  of  corn,  480  bushels  of  oats,  and  40  hogs  on  his  farm 
of  700  acres,  little  less  than  half  of  which  was  under  culti¬ 
vation.  John  Pleasants  of  this  county  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
duced  6,000  pounds  of  tobacco ;  Edwin  Harrison  2,600 
pounds,  while  Francis  Anderson,  brother  to  Alfred,  pro¬ 
duced  7,000  pounds  of  this  crop.  Each  of  these  men,  like 
Alfred  Anderson,  produced  an  appreciable  amount  of 
wheat,  corn,  and  oats.  The  livestock  of  these  Amelia  farm¬ 
ers  embraced  from  five  to  ten  horses,  six  and  seven  cows, 
two  or  more  oxen,  and  about  thirty  sheep  each.106  Including 

10fi  TT.  8.  Census,  Agriculture,  Amelia,  1860. 
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the  1,100  acre  plantation  of  Frankey  Miles,  seven  of  the 
eighteen  farm  owners  in  this  county  thus  easily  ranked  as 
commercial  farmers.  Not  more  than  two,  among  the  eleven, 
were  commercial  farmers  in  1830. 

Tobacco  was  grown  extensively  by  the  twenty-two  or 
more  farm  owners  and  tenants  of  Amherst  county.  Fully 
one-half  of  the  seventeen  owners  of  this  county  cultivated 
farms  and  maintained  a  business  of  commercial  propor¬ 
tions.  They  were  thus  far  in  advance  of  the  four  owners  of 
1830.  With  the  exception  of  Tarleton  Johns  the  tobacco 
yield  of  these  men  was  only  about  one-half  that  of  the 
tobacco  farmers  of  Amelia,  Some  of  this  difference  was 
wiped  out,  however,  with  respect  to  swine.  Peter  Curry 
raised  twenty  head  while  Fred  Beverly  raised  twenty-five. 
The  livestock  of  each  of  these  farmers  ranged  in  value 
from  $50.00  to  $460.00.107  Foremost  in  this  group  were 
Fred  and  Sam  Beverly  with  a  number  of  horses,  cows,  and 
other  cattle.108 

Other  counties  in  which  free  Negroes  were  engaged  in 
tobacco  cultivation  were  Bedford,  Caroline,  Cumberland, 
Binwiddie,  Halifax,  and  Louisa.  B.  Haines  of  Bedford, 
Susan  Grimes  and  Washington  Jeter  of  Caroline,  Peter 
Jenkins  and  Frank  Lipscomb  of  Cumberland,  Becky  Am- 
pey  of  Binwiddie,  William  Epps  of  Halifax,  and  the  two 
brothers,  Cyrus  and  Ned  Wilkerson  of  Louisa,  were  among 
the  leading  tobacco  growers.  These  farmers  operated  es¬ 
tablishments  ranging  from  seventy-five  acres  to  575  acres. 
William  Epps  of  Halifax,  aside  from  raising  tobacco  on  a 
large  scale,  made  successful  ventures  in  other  directions. 
His  livestock,  including  fifty  hogs,  was  valued  at  $650.00. 
Other  crops  and  yields  of  this  man  included  120  bushels  of 
wheat,  525  bushels  of  corn,  280  bushels  of  oats,  20  bushels 
of  Irish  potatoes,  300  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  400  pounds 

107  Ibid.,  Amherst. 

108  Personal  Property,  Amherst,  1860. 
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of  butter,  and  100  pounds  of  honey.109  Of  similar  rank  to 
Epps  with  respect  to  acres  of  land,  but  less  with  respect  to 
produce,  were  the  two  Wilkerson  brothers  of  Louisa.  In  all 
of  these  counties  from  one-sixth  to  one-third  of  the  farm 
owners  may  be  classified  as  commercial  farmers.  In  about 
all  of  them  the  number  of  owners,  and  likewise  commercial 
men,  more  than  doubled  in  the  thirty-year  period  under 
review. 

In  the  Southeast,  the  area  of  the  State  where  by  reason 
of  population  the  greatest  amount  of  farming  among  free 
Negroes  was  undertaken,  the  cash  product  was  hogs  and 
corn.  This  region,  which  embraced  the  counties  of  Prince 
George,  Dinwiddie,  Sussex,  Surry,  Nansemond,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Isle  of  Wight,  Norfolk,  and  Princess  Anne,  had  in 
1830,  246  farm  owners  while  in  1860  there  were  376.  Ex¬ 
cepting  Prince  George,  all  of  these  counties  in  1860  had  a 
greater  number  of  large  scale  farmers  than  they  had  in 
1830.  This  condition  was  especially  true  of  Nansemond 
county. 

In  a  list  of  seventy-five  farmers  in  Nansemond  and  Isle 
of  Wight  counties  in  1860,  one-half  of  them  raised  hogs  in 
excess  of  ten,  while  slightly  over  half  of  them  produced 
two  hundred  or  more  bushels  of  corn.110  Colegate  White- 
head  of  Southampton,  the  tenant  noted  above,  excelled  all 
others  in  this  field.  His  yield  of  corn  for  1860  was  750  bush¬ 
els  while  he  raised  at  the  same  time  sixty  hogs.111  Second  to 
Whitehead  in  this  region  was  Dempsey  Hare  of  Nansemond 
who  raised  thirty-one  hogs  and  four  hundred  bushels  of 
corn. 

North  of  the  James  river  in  the  counties  of  Henrico, 
King  and  Queen,  and  Warwick  were  three  prominent  corn 
and  hog  farmers :  William  C.  Scott,  Kansome  Harris,  and 
Thomas  Wright,  Scott  of  Henrico  perhaps  held  the  record 

U.  S.  Census,  Agriculture ,  Halifax,  1860.  Epps  also  possessed  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  cash  money  this  year  ( Personal  Property,  Halifax,  1860). 

uo  Ibid.,  Nansemond,  Isle  of  Wight. 

1U  Ibid.,  Southampton. 
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for  the  State  in  corn  production  among  free  Negroes.  His 
yield  for  the  year  under  consideration  was  1,000  bushels 
along  with  450  bushels  of  wheat,  100  bushels  ol  oats,  and  35 
hogs.  This  farmer  lived  only  about  one  mile  from  Richmond, 
so  that  this  city  in  all  probability  served  as  the  market  for 
his  grain  and  hogs.  Scott’s  farm  of  seventy-five  acres  was 
worth  the  unusual  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  an  acre  or  a  total 
of  $1,115.00112  Ransome  Harris  of  King  and  Queen  had  a 
$2,243.00  farm  of  475  acres  with  150  acres  under  cultivation. 
He  grew,  in  1860,  625  bushels  of  corn  along  with  seventeen 
hogs.  He  had  also  nine  cattle  and  three  sheep.113 

Another  group  of  free  Negro  farmers,  a  much  smaller 
number,  engaged  in  truck  farming  with  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  as  the  cash  crops.  This  group  was  located  in 
the  same  southeastern  section  as  the  corn  and  hog  farmers, 
with  a  certain  number  also  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Dempsey 


Hare  of  Nansemond  led  the  sweet  potato  growers  with  three 
hundred  bushels,  while  Samuel  Tucker  of  Norfolk  ranked 
second  with  a  smaller  amount.  Tucker,  nevertheless,  raised 
three  hundred  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes,  orchard  products 


of  one  hundred  dollar  value,  while  the  total  value  of  the 
products  of  his  market  garden  for  this  year  was  four  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.114  The  brothers,  Joseph  and  John  Tynes  of 
Isle  of  Wight,  were  this  same  type  of  farmers  though  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  Tucker. 

Certain  other  free  Negro  farmers  of  Virginia  engaged 
in  the  same  type  of  farming  as  that  just  mentioned,  al¬ 
though  on  a  more  diversified  scale.  Jacob  Sampson  of 
Goochland  county  and  John  T.  Collins  of  Northampton 
were  outstanding  in  this  respect.  On  Sampson’s  535  acre 
farm  there  were  produced  in  I860,  400  bushels  of  wheat, 


112 Ibid-.,  Henrico;  Land ,  Personal  Property ,  Henrico,  1860. 

113  Ibid.,  King  and  Queen.  It  is  worth  noting  here  that  in  using  these  two 
different  sources,  federal  and  state,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  conformity  on  all 
data  except  the  value  of  land.  King  and  Queen  local  records  list  Harris’  farm 
as  worth  $2,243.75  while  the  federal  valuation  is  $5,000.00. 
m  Ibid.,  Norfolk. 
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1,500  bushels  of  corn,  1,000  bushels  of  oats,  2,000  pounds  of 
tobacco,  80  pounds  of  wool,  15  bushels  of  wheat,  200  pounds 
of  butter,  5  tons  of  hay,  2  pounds  of  beeswax,  and  16  pounds 
of  honey.  His  stock  consisted  of  eleven  horses,  three  mules, 
four  cows,  two  oxen,  four  other  small  cattle,  forty  sheep, 
and  fifty  hogs.  The  cash  value  of  Sampson’s  farm  was 
$4,000.00;  the  value  of  his  livestock  was  $960.00,  while  the 
value  of  his  animals  slaughtered  was  $220.00.115  Over  a 
period  of  thirty  years  Sampson  bought  his  estate  piece  by 
piece.116  As  an  all  round  farmer,  this  man  perhaps  stood 
first  among  the  free  Negroes  of  Virginia.  Aside  from  his 
farming  outfit  Sampson,  in  1860,  possessed  one  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  money  for  which  he  was  duly  taxed.  John 
T.  Collins  this  same  year  had  a  farm  of  330  acres  with  the 
unusually  high  cash  value  of  eight  thousand  dollars.  His 
horses,  mules,  cows  and  oxen  extended  from  one  to  five  each, 
while  he  had  also  nine  sheep  and  twenty  hogs.  This  farmer 
raised,  in  1860,  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  corn  and  the  same 
amount  of  oats.117 

Madison  Welborne  of  Sussex  county,  on  his  farm  of  115 
acres,  engaged  in  a  variety  of  undertakings.  He  owned,  in 
1860,  eight  head  of  cattle  from  which  he  produced  300 
pounds  of  butter.  This  diversified  farmer  raised  also  corn, 
oats,  and  hay,  with  a  small  amount  of  molasses,  flax,  flax 
seed,  and  clover  seed.  The  value  of  his  animals  slaughtered 
and  home  manufactures  in  general  ranked  above  the 
average  of  the  farmers  of  his  county.118  Lot  Langston  of 

115  Ibid.,  Goochland. 

116  Clerk’s  Office,  Goochland,  Deed  Bool:,  30,  p.  512;  32,  pp.  204,  295;  33, 
pp.  193,  194;  34,  p.  364;  37,  p.  734.  By  his  will  made  in  1854,  Sampson  con¬ 
veyed  one-half  of  his  estate  to  his  three  daughters  while  his  seven  sons  re¬ 
ceived  the  other  half.  His  son,  Moses,  in  addition,  received  $500.00  in  casli 
( Deed  Boole,  41,  p.  566). 

317  U.  S.  Census,  Agriculture,  Northampton,  1860. 

118  U.  S.  Census,  Agriculture,  Sussex,  1860.  Welborne  was  only  34  years  of 
age  in  1860.  He  lived  in  the  Reconstruction  period  following  the  war  and  be¬ 
came  a  figure  in  the  party  politics  of  that  day  (Interview  with  Silas  Jones,  an 
old  Negro  citizen  of  Sussex,  July  20,  1935). 
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Nansemond  and  Lorenzo  Robinson  of  King*  and  Queen 
were  men  of  the  same  type.  The  latter  was  a  sheep  raiser 
and  a  producer  of  a  small  amount  of  wool. 

Other  men  in  this  class  were  Peter  Curry  and  Henry 
Peters  of  Amherst.  They  raised  sheep  and  produced  wool 
along  with  small  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  a  quantity  of 
butter  beyond  that  of  family  needs.  Samuel  Hampton  of 
Charles  City  with  his  350  acre  farm  was  the  owner  of  all 
kinds  of  livestock  including  two  mules.  Richard  Parsons 
of  Campbell  county  rivaled  Jacob  Sampson  of  Goochland  in 
the  variety  and  quantity  of  his  produce.  His  smaller  farm 
of  175  acres  was  valued  at  $3,500.00  while  his  livestock  of 
horses,  mules,  cows,  and  oxen  was  valued  at  $600.00.  Par¬ 
sons  produced,  in  1860,  300  bushels  of  wheat,  250  bushels  of 
corn,  200  bushels  of  oats,  and  50  tons  of  hay.  Parsons,  like 
Sampson,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  farmers  mentioned 
here,  bought  his  land.  In  1845  he  paid  for  his  farm  the 
handsome  sum  of  $3,000.003 10 

Under  the  head  of  diversification,  one  or  two  unusual 
types  of  farming  among  the  free  Negroes  may  be  mentioned. 
Sally  Scott  of  Isle  of  Wight,  the  owner  of  an  orchard,  pro¬ 
duced,  in  1860,  130  gallons  of  wine ;  Fred  Beverly  of  Am¬ 
herst,  along  with  other  general  farmers,  produced  twenty 
pounds  of  beeswax  and  400  pounds  of  honey.  In  a  class  with 
Beverly  in  the  production  of  honey  was  Samuel  Thompson 
of  Loudon  county,  who  produced  large  quantities  of  butter 
as  well. 

Some  of  these  persons  were  diversified  not  only  with 
respect  to  their  farm  operations  but  also  with  respect  to 
occupation.  Madison  Welborne  was  a  carpenter;  Jacob 
Sampson  operated  a  well  patronized  tavern  at  the  Gooch¬ 
land  county  court  house;  Richard  Parsons  operated  a  line 
of  boats  down  the  James  River.  Other  large  scale  farmers 
with  other  occupations  and  means  of  income  included  J esse 
Booker  of  Pittsylvania,  a  tanner  operating  a  tannery,  with 

116  Clerk’s  Office,  Campbell,  Deed  Book ,  6,  p.  - 1  - . 
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185  acres;  William  Hayes  of  Mecklenburg,  a  wagoner,  with 
106  acres;  John  Epperson  of  Buckingham,  a  wheelwright, 
with  198  acres;  Kichard  Hill  of  Dinwiddie,  a  carpenter, 
with  137  acres ;  William  Leftwich  of  Bedford,  a  blacksmith, 
with  80  acres;  Phillip  Cousins  of  Goochland,  a  boatman, 
with  90  acres;  and  Anderson  Stewart  of  Lunenburg,  a 
wagoner,  at  one  time  with  429  acres. 

Arthur  Lee  of  Alleghany  county  was  another  of  these 
combined  large  scale  farmers  and  mechanics.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  industrious  persons  of  all  the  pre-Civil  War 
Negroes  in  Virginia.  By  trade  he  was  a  blacksmith  and 
from  this  means  progressed  all  the  way  from  slavery  to 
the  ownership  of  first  himself,  then  his  wife,  and  child,  and 
finally  in  his  later  days,  a  farm  of  413  acres. 

Successful  land  owning  and  farming,  as  we  have  shown, 
increased  as  the  year  1860  approached,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  a  certain  degree  of  this  prevailed  in  1830  and  the 
years  preceding.  In  a  few  families  high-grade  farming 
obtained  through  several  generations  while  by  a  process  of 
inheritance  and  by  thrift,  the  quantity  of  land  in  the  family 
as  a  whole  became  cumulative.  Such  a  family  were  the 
Stewarts  of  Brunswick.  William  Stewart,  the  first  of  this 
group,  in  1806  bought  a  tract  of  land;  by  1830  he  was  the 
owner  of  315  acres.120  Dempsey  Stewart  at  the  same  time 
was  the  owner  of  144  acres.  John  Stewart,  son  of  one  of 
these,  owned  several  farms  amounting  in  all  to  421  acres. 
He  died  about  1860  and  left  besides  his  landed  property  a 
considerable  variety  of  personal  property  valued  at 
$744.00.121 


120  Clerk's  Office,  Brunswick,  Deed  Boole,  19,  p.  414;  Land,  1830. 

121  Among  the  items  in  the  inventory  of  Dempsey  Stewart  ’b  estate  follow¬ 
ing  his  death  are  the  following: 


Article 

Value 

Article 

Value 

2  axes  _ 

_ $  2.00 

parcel  old  ploughs 

$  1.50 

cart  and  wheels _ 

_  5.00 

contents  of  smoke  house _ 

. .  2.00 

horse  cart  and  wheels _ 

_  5.00 

9  hogs  _ 

.....  36.00 

parcel  wheat  _ _ 

_  60.00 

parcel  wheat  straw  _ 

.  1.00 

parcel  seed  cotton  _ 

_  25.00 

mule  _ _ _ _ _  _ _  . 

.  100.00 
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The  preceding  discussion  on  actual  farm  operations  re¬ 
lates  the  story  of  the  prosperous  men  only,  or  those  whose 
outlay  would  place  them  in  the  class  of  commercial  farm¬ 
ers.  In  most  cases  the  reference  has  been  to  persons  who 
owned  estates  of  150  acres  or  more.  This  discussion  raises 
the  question  of  the  relative  proportion  of  commercial  farm¬ 
ers  to  subsistence  farmers.  This,  of  course,  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer.  One  standard  of  approach  is  acreage. 
Among  the  grand  total  of  1,202  farm  owners  in  Virginia  in 
1860,  428,  or  about  thirty-six  per  cent  of  them,  owned  farms 
of  fifty  acres  or  more.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  or  about 
twenty-two  per  cent  of  them  owned  estates  of  seventy-five 
acres  or  more.  On  this  basis  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that 
twenty-five  per  cent,  or  one-fourth  of  the  free  Negro  farm 
owners  in  Virginia  maintained  a  commercial  type  of  agri¬ 
culture. 

One-fourth  of  the  farm  owners  were  commercial  men, 
but  this  does  not  say  that  they  were  all  independent.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  farm  owners  as  well  as  the  tenants 
were  persons  who  cultivated  land  on  their  own  account  and 
at  the  same  time  worked  as  hired  laborers  for  the  many 
white  farmers.  Commercial  farmers,  furthermore,  were 
not  necessarily  the  most  advanced  persons  from  the  angle 
of  income.  Ranking  perhaps  with  them,  or  above  them, 
were  the  many  free  Negro  farm  owners  who  possessed  less 


cross  cut  saw  _  1.50 

parcel  salt  and  sack -  1.00 

saddle  and  bridle  -  1.50 

5  meal  bags  -  1.00 

pair  traces  _  .75 

large  chain  - _ -  .50 

parcel  short  corn  -  10.50 

parcel  corn  (Go  bbls.)  -  227.50 

horse  _  20.00 

3  cows,  1  calf  and  yearling.—  35.00 

7  geese  _  2.00 

5,000  fodder  _  37.50 

267  acres  of  land  at  $2.50  —  667.50 


sow  and  6  pigs  -  5.00 

parcel  unstripped  tobacco . .  45.00 

fan  mill  _  3.00 

parcel  old  tobacco  -  7.50 

tobacco  hogshead  -  1.50 

lot  baskets  and  barrels  -  .50 

lot  weeding  hoes  -  .50 

2  grub  hoes  _  .50 

parcel  peas  - .25 

7  shoats  _  — . -  10.00 

3  sows  _ _ -  -  10.00 

8  chickens  — - 1.50 

144  acres  of  land  at  $1.50  —  216.00 
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than  fifty  acres  but  enjoyed  a  money  income  from  other 
sources.  Examples  of  this  condition  may  be  found  in 
Thomas  Trent  of  Buckingham,  William  Wheely  of  King 
William,  and  Beverly  Combs  of  Fluvanna,  shoemakers,  with 
ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  acres  respectively;  William  Jirn- 
merson,  Samuel  Driver,  Braxton  Drummond,  and  James 
Morris  of  Gloucester,  oysterers,  with  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty- 
eight,  and  fifty  acres  respectively;  Schuyler  Staunton  of 
Buckingham,  boatman,  with  thirty-seven  and  three-fourths 
acres;  Carrington  Tyler  of  Goochland,  ditcher,  with  nine¬ 
teen  acres ;  James  A.  Martin  of  King  and  Queen,  bricklayer, 
with  twenty  acres ;  Solomon  and  Robert  Greenhow  of  James 
City,  bricklayer,  with  twenty-seven  and  fifty  acres  respec¬ 
tively;  and  John  Ashlock  of  James  City,  teamster,  with 
thirty-three  acres.  In  a  few  cases  farm  owners  were  even 
day  laborers  by  occupation.  In  this  class  were  George  Lee 
of  Frederick  county  with  seventeen  acres  and  Samuel  Stone 
of  Hanover  with  fourteen  and  one-fourth  acres. 

Rural  free  Negro  blacksmiths  with  a  farm  of  their  own 
on  the  side  frequently  arose  to  a  high  level.  We  have  shown 
the  heights  to  which  Arthur  Lee,  a  blacksmith,  climbed. 
Samuel  Charity  of  Charles  City,  another  blacksmith,  with 
fifty  acres,  was  a  prosperous  man,  while  George  McCowen 
of  Fluvanna  with  his  twenty-eight  and  one-half  acres  was 
the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  free  Negroes  of  this  county. 
Among  his  possessions  in  1860  were  four  horses  and  car¬ 
riages.  With  such  property  as  horses  and  carriages  he 
was  the  talk  of  his  community.122  The  occupation  of  miller 
in  like  manner  carried  with  it  well-to-do  men.  Holland 
Wood  of  Lancaster  with  his  thirty-eight  acres  was  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  class.123 

123  Interview  with  S.  C.  Abrams,  grandson  of  a  prominent  Fluvanna  free 
Negro  family,  July  12,  1935.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  horses 
for  draught  purposes  were  relatively  scarce  in  that  day.  The  ox  was  the  usual 
beast  of  burden  among  the  poorer  classes.  There  were  many  white  families  of 
average  means  without  horses. 

^Clerk’s  Office,  Lancaster,  Will  Boole,  30,  p.  40.  Shows  some  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  property. 
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This  account  of  the  progress  made  by  farm  owners  and 
farm  tenants,  though  commendable,  takes  on  meaning  only 
when  we  attempt  to  indicate  what  proportion  of  the  free 
Negro  rural  inhabitants  made  no  such  advancement.  Stated 
approximately,  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  free  Negro  heads 
of  families  held  land  based  on  ownership  and  renting; 
sixty-five  per  cent  were  mere  laborers  or  without  any  claim 
to  the  soil  whatever.  This  sixty-five  per  cent  is  the  group 
which  so  deeply  impressed  the  many  unfriendly  contem¬ 
porary  critics  of  this  group.  A  majority  of  the  free  Negroes 
did  not  advance  to  higher  stages  in  agriculture.  In  consid¬ 
ering  their  failure  it  is  well  to  note  that  throughout  history 
achievement  is  a  condition  limited  to  the  few ;  the  many  do 
not  reach  the  higher  levels. 

A  failure  to  own  land  was  of  course  not  confined  to  the 
free  people  of  color.  White  heads  of  families  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  as  laborers  or  tenants  were  frequently 
without  property.  Isle  of  Wight  county  in  1860  offers  an 
example.  Here  seventy-seven  white  farmers  who  were 
heads  of  families  owned  no  real  estate,  while  as  many  more 
in  this  county  held  property  with  a  value  of  less  than  five 
hundred  dollars.124  In  Sussex  county  there  were  about  one 
hundred  of  them  in  a  similar  position.  The  free  Negro  held 
no  monopoly  on  poverty,  as  the  reports  of  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  reveal.  In  Lancaster  county,  for  example,  during 
the  1850  decade  the  persons  on  poor  relief  were  primarily 
whites.  This  class  outnumbered  the  free  Negroes  ten  to 
one.125 

Many  rural  free  Negroes  were  property-less  but  a  large' 
number  of  them  lived  on  a  plane  comparable  to  many 
whites.  From  an  economic  point  of  view  the  1860  period 
found  them  further  advanced  than  any  period  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  history  of  the  group.  They  were  twice  better  off 
than  in  1830,  and  perhaps  three  times  more  prosperous  than 


124 

"25 


U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Free  Inhabitants,  18(50. 

Clerk’s  Office,  Lancaster,  Annual  Report  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor. 
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in  1800  or  1810. 126  We  liave  thought  that  advancement  in 
land  ownership  was  a  condition  confined  to  Negroes  only 
since  the  emancipation  of  the  entire  race  in  1865.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  numbers  the  Virginia  free  Negro  group  of  1860 
held  as  much  land  as  the  entire  race  held  in  this  State  in 
1891.  The  small  Negro  element  of  1860  owned  60,045  acres, 
while  the  whole  race  in  1891  owned  only  698,074  acres.127 
However,  alongside  this  eleven-fold  increase  in  land  there 
was  at  the  same  time  an  eleven-fold  increase  in  rural  popu¬ 
lation.  Some  counties  in  the  State,  including  Amelia, 
Goochland,  King  and  Queen,  New  Kent,  Powhatan,  Prince 
George,  Rockbridge,  and  Sussex,  contained  proportionately 
even  more  free  Negro  land  in  the  earlier  period  than  in  the 
later.  The  position  attained  by  these  counties  and  others 
was  equal  to  the  position  attained  by  all  Virginia  Negroes 
in  these  counties  in  1900.  With  respect  to  the  value  of  land 
per  acre  the  free  group  of  1860  was  better  off  than  the 
larger  group  of  1891.  Six  dollars  per  acre  was  the  average 
in  1860,  while  only  about  four  was  the  average  thirty-one 
rears  later. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  students  of  history  must  re- 

139  The  gain  in  property  ownership  in  the  cities  of  Virginia  was  even  greater 
than  in  the  rural  section.  Starting  with  156  city  owners  in  1830  the  free  Ne¬ 
groes  advanced  to  692  owners  in  1860.  Alongside  the  greater  number  of  own¬ 
ers  there  was  a  still  greater  increase  in  the  value  of  their  property.  Richmond 
a  ad  Petersburg  showed  a  landslide  in  the  buying  of  property,  the  latter  city 
moving  from  25  owners  to  246  owners  in  the  thirty  year  period.  These  facts  on 
city  development  only  serve  to  buttress  the  very  commendable  gain  made  in  the 
country.  {Land  Books,  Archives,  State  Library;  Clerk’s  Office,  Petersburg; 
City  Hall,  Richmond.) 

The  economic  progress  made  by  free  Negroes  has  been  overlooked  by  many 
writers;  to  the  contrary  they  have  stressed  their  failure  to  achieve.  See  for 
example  Phillips,  American  Negro  Slavery,  pp.  436-437;  Ballagh,  History  of 
Slavery  in  Virginia,  p.  147;  T.  M.  Whitfield,  Slavery  Agitation  in  Virginia, 
1829-1832,  p.  7.  Whitfield  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  free  Negro  “  scarcely 
owned  the  dust  on  the  clothes  he  wore.”  Phillips  concedes  progress  to  certain 
mulattoes  and  quadroons  located  here  and  there  in  the  country  blit  sees  no 
economic  advancement  for  the  free  Negroes  as  a  whole. 

127  Annual  Reports,  Report  of  Virginia  State  Auditor,  1891,  Table  30. 
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vise  their  thinking  on  the  economic  status  of  the  rural  free 
Negro,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  thirty  years  preced¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War.  The  laws  enacted  seemed  to  spell  the 
doom  of  the  free  Negro,  but  the  prevailing  economic  condi¬ 
tions  produced  the  opposite  effect. 

The  free  Negro  farmer  and  property  owner  is  a  reality 
in  Virginia  history,  and  very  probably  in  other  states  of  the 
South. 

Luther  Porter  Jackson 
Virginia  State  College ,  Petersburg,  Virginia 


JOHN  McDONOGH  AND  MARYLAND  COLONIZA¬ 
TION  IN  LIBERIA,  1834-35 

The  recent  publication  of  a  new  biography  of  John  Mc- 
Donogh  ( 1779-1850), 1  merchant  and  philanthropist,  lends 
interest  to  a  series  of  letters  among  the  papers  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  State  Colonization  Societv  in  the  vault  of  the  Mary- 
land  Historical  Society,  Baltimore.  They  throw  consider¬ 
able  light  on  the  movement  to  liberate  the  people  of  color 
and  on  McDonoglffs  relations  with  the  Maryland  phase  of 
that  movement.  They  are  some  years  earlier  than  other 
McDonogh  letters  on  the  subject,  and  they  reflect  a  sincere 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  methods  being  pursued.  Espe¬ 
cially  noteworthy  is  McDonogh ’s  account  of  the  plan  he 
adopted  for  the  treatment  of  those  he  held  in  bondage. 

The  correspondence  indicates  that  McDonogh  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  people  of  Louisiana  a  large  number  of 
colonization  circulars  and  reports.  He  attributed  his  lack 
of  success  in  gaining  financial  support  from  his  neighbors 
to  “the  general  feeling  here,  on  the  subject  of  slavery.'* 
His  own  “offering”  of  two  hundred  dollars  was  warmly  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Maryland  Society,  and  he  was  given  the  right 
to  send  to  the  Maryland  colony  in  Liberia  any  slaves  he 
wished  to  liberate.  Two  colorful  incidents  appear  in  the 
letters :  the  story  of  the  venerable  bishop  about  the  planter 
who  had  a  Methodist  exhorter  as  an  overseer,  and  the  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  two  African  princes  brought  to  America  to  be 
educated. 

The  Reverend  William  McKenney,  who  originated  the 
exchange  of  ideas  with  McDonogh,  was  the  official  Agent  of 

William  T.  Childs,  John  McDonogh ;  His  Life  and  Worlc  (Baltimore, 
1939). 
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the  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society.  He  carried  on 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  his  zeal  for  the  cause  he  represented  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  his  interest  in  the  episode  which  inspired  him  to 
write  to  McDonogh  in  the  first  place.  John  H.  B.  Latrobe 
(1803-91),  lawyer  and  inventor,  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
colonization  project  from  the  beginning.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Maryland  Society,  and  it  was  in  his 
capacity  as  first  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  group  that 
he  thanked  McDonogh  for  his  gift.  Two  years  later,  in  1837, 
he  became  President  of  the  state  organization,  and  in  1853 
he  was  chosen  to  head  the  national  society. 

William  D.  Hoyt,  Jr. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 


Maryland  State  Colonization  Office 
*• 

Baltimore  Feby  12.  1834 

Dear  Sir, 

Having:  seen  in  the  Baltimore  American  of  the  8.th  Int  a  notice 
of  your  application  to  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  for  permission 
to  educate  your  slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  them  to  become 
usefull  &  happy  citizens  of  Liberia  in  Africa,  I  cannot,  though  a 
stranger  to  you,  forbear  the  expression  of  my  high  admiration  of 
your  noble  design — a  design  which,  when  carried  into  effect,  will 
justly  entitle  you  to  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  friends  of 
Africa  &  the  Philanthropists  of  the  present  age. 

To  Africa  a  large  debt  is  due,  both  from  Europeans  &  American 
citizens.  A  debt  in  men,  money,  &  morals — A  liquidation  of  the 
American  part  of  the  debt  is  now  happily  commenced — The  system 
of  colonization,  if  carried  out  with  that  noble  ardour  &  generosity 
which  your  purpose  manifests,  will  soon  place  a  laxge  credit  against 
it,  &  will  at  the  same  time  confer  signal  blessings  on  our  own 

country. 
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That  you  may  know  the  feelings  in  this  your  Native  State  upon 
this  great  subject,  I  take  the  liberty  most  respectfully  to  transmit  to 
you  several  copies  of  the  “Address  of  the  Managers  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  State  Colonization  Society,  ’  ’  and  also  a  few  copies  of  the  Act 
of  Incorporation  &  Bye  laws  of  the  same,  together  with  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  ordinances  of  their  Colony,  called  “Maryland  in 
Liberia.  ” 

The  first  expedition  with  a  select  company  of  Emigrants  &  every 
other  material  necessary  to  establish  the  new  Colony  upon  a  firm,  & 
as  it  is  hoped,  indissoluble  Basis,  sailed  on  the  28th  November  last. 
In  addition  to  the  two  agents,  Doctor  James  Hall  &  the  Revd.  John 
Hersey,  who  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  societies  pur¬ 
poses,  there  are  two  other  Gentlemen  of  great  intellectual  moral  & 
religious  worth  who  have  associated  themselves  with  our  expedition 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Schools  for  the  gratuitous  education 
of  the  children  of  our  Colonists  &  those  of  the  natives.  These  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  The  Revd.  Messrs.  Wilson  &  Wvncoop  represent  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  which  has  recently  determined  to 
undertake  the  civilization  of  Africa — Having  full  confidence  in  the 
beneficial  tendencies  of  colonial  establishments,  &  being  much 
pleased  with  the  Maryland  Scheme,  they  have  resolved,  under  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  to  commence  their  humane  &  Christian 
operations  in  our  Maryland  Colony,  &  will  not  tire  in  the  good  work. 
With  the  aid  we  thus  desire  to  our  Colony  in  its  infancy,  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  secure  to  each  &  every  Emigrant  the  means  of  educa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  good  living. 

My  apology  for  thus  presuming  to  trouble  you  with  this  brief 
Sketch  of  the  Maryland  Scheme  of  Colonization  &  their  prospects, 
is  found  in  the  feelings  of  respect  &  admiration  produced  in  my 
mind,  on  reading  the  notice  of  your  application  to  the  Legislature 
of  Louisiana  for  leave  to  prepare  your  slaves  by  education  for  the 
exalted  privilidges  of  Freedom  in  the  Only  Land  where  they  can 
be  free  indeed. 

Should  you  feel  an  interest,  as  I  trust  you  will,  in  the  Maryland 
Scheme  for  bettering  the  condition  of  her  coloured  population,  it 
will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  furnish  you  with  additional  infor¬ 
mation,  both  as  it  regards  our  prospect  of  success  &  the  means  by 
which  the  plan  is  to  be  effected. 

Hoping  that  your  plan  in  regard  to  your  people  may  succeed,  & 
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that  you  may  live  to  witness  its  happy  tendencies  upon  their  char¬ 
acter  &  destony,  I  am 

with  considerations 
of  Respect 
Yr  Ob  II  St 
W.  M°Kenney 
Agent  for 

Md.  State  Colonization 

John  McDonough  Esq 
New  Orleans 
Louisiana2 


M.d  State  Colonization  Office 
Baltimore  May  12.  1834 

John  McDonough  Esq 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  interesting  &  highly  esteemed  favour  of  the  15th 
Ultimo  came  to  hand  a  few  days  past,  and  has  afforded  much  grati¬ 
fication  to  our  Board  of  Managers  as  well  as  to  mj^self  individually. 

To  those  whose  attention  has  been  so  long  directed  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  children  of  Africa  in  this  country,  with  a  aim  to  raise 
them  from  their  degraded  state,  it  is  most  truly  gratifying  to  find 
leading  &  distinguished  gentlemen  in  about  every  section  of  our 
Country  writing  &  cooperating  in  the  only  plan,  by  which  this 
benevolent  object  can  be  effected — 

Permit  me  to  say  Dear  Sir,  that  your  plan,  so  far  as  I  understand 
it,  embraces  all  the  necessary  elements  of  a  system  most  perfectly 
calculated  to  promote  this  desirable  object. — To  give  liberty  to  such 
as  have  been  reared  to  labour  from  motives  of  fear  alone ,  would 
scarcely  be  a  blessing  to  them,  but  would  be  a  sore  &  greivous  afflic¬ 
tion  to  any  well  ordered  community  among  whom  they  might  place 
themselves,  either  in  this  country,  or  in  Africa. — Your  plan,  as  I 
infer  from  what  you  have  kindly  intimated  to  me,  calls  into  action 
a  higher  &  nobler  motive  than  senile  fear. — It  holds  out  a  reward 
to  the  obedient  &  the  faithfull. — Such  a  motive  can  seldom  fail — 
It  is  the  impulsive  cause  of  all  good  conduct — Hence  we  find  it 

2  McDonogh >b  answer  to  McKenney’s  first,  letter  is  missing.  With  this 
exception,  the  correspondence  is  complete. 
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holding  a  conspicuous  place  in  that  system  of  government  which  the 
Almighty  exercised  over  the  ancient  Israelites — ‘  ‘  If  ye  be  willing  & 
obedient  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  Land” — &  the  same  motive  to 
Christian  conduct  is  presented  under  the  Christian  dispensation — 
“Be  thou  faithfull  unto  death  &  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.”- — 
I  rejoice  much  in  prospect  of  the  great  &  lasting  good  which  must 
result  to  the  South  as  well  as  to  the  Slaves  thereof,  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  your  kind  &  Christian  like  example. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce  to  you  the  successful 
termination  of  our  first  expedition  to  africa,  which  sailed  from  this 
port  on  the  29th  November  last.  The  accompanying  address  of  our 
Board  of  Managers  (25  Copies  of  which  are  sent)  will,  I  am  sure  be 
highly  gratifying  to  you  &  to  all  others  who  may  be  friendly  to  the 
cause  of  African  colonization. 

The  two  African  Princes,  refered  to  in  the  address,  are  now  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  our  Board,  &  will,  in  a  short  time,  as  I  trust  be 
placed  under  the  care  &  tuition  of  the  Revd.  Mr.  Morrison  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church — His  ardour  in  the  cause  in  connection  with 
his  Intelligence  &  piety,  is  a  sure  guarantee  that  these  interesting 
young  african  strangers  will  be  well  educated.  They  have  already 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  our  Alphabet,  &  Judging  from  their  docil¬ 
ity  &  aptness  to  learn,  the  hope  is  indulged  that  when  they  return 
to  their  own  Country,  they  will  be  qualified  to  aid  in  the  great  work 
of  enlightening  their  benighted  parents  &  countrymen. 

I  also  forward  with  this  the  Lutheran  Herald  which  contains  a 
brief  sketch  of  a  meeting  held  in  Eutaw  St.  Church  for  the  Benefit 
of  the  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society — So  great  is  the  in¬ 
terest  in  favour  of  the  objects  of  this  society  created  by  that  &  other 
similar  meetings  since  held  in  other  churches,  that  I  hazard  but 
little  in  saying  that  but  for  the  unprecedented  pressure  in  the 
money  markett  in  this  city,  we  should  receive  contributions  abun¬ 
dantly  sufficient  to  carry  out  upon  the  most  liberal  scale  all  the 
benevolent  purposes  of  the  Society.  The  inclosed  Circular,  (ten  of 
which  are  sent)  will  explain  to  you  why  we  call  upon  the  liberality 
of  the  public  to  aid  us  when  we  have  so  munificent  a  donation  from 
the  State. 

The  sad  experience  of  the  Colony  of  Liberia,  has  fully  satisfied 
our  Board  that  to  insure  success,  heavy  expenditures  must  be  made 
in  the  offsett — School  houses  must  be  erected — School  masters  em- 
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ployed — Receptacles  for  Emigrants  comfortably  arranged  &  prop¬ 
erly  located — agricultural  implements  &  mechanics  tools  &c,  must 
all  be  attended  to — These  things  once  done,  will  suffice  for  many 
years — To  do  all  this,  as  you  will  percieve  by  reference  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  we  are  obliged  to  go  out  of  the 
State,  for  present  aid. — As  you  have  been  pleased  to  say  to  me  in 
your  kind  letter  of  the  15th  ultimo,  that,  4 ‘the  Society  may  at  all 
times  count  on  a  zealous  cooperation  from  you  in  the  noble  cause  in 
which  it  is  engaged’’  I  have  made  the  above  statements  in  the  hope 
that  your  influence  may  be  servicable  to  our  cause  at  this  time. 

You  will  please  distribute  the  papers  herewith  sent  at  your  own 
discretion. 

With  considerations  of 

great  respect  &  Esteem  I  am  Dear 
Sir  yr  Ob  H  St 

W.  McKenney 


agent  of  Md  State 
Colonization 


New  Orleans,  February  16, tb  1835 
The  Reverend  William  McKenney, 

Dear  Sir, 

I  owe  you  an  apology  for  having  delayed  so  long  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  12th  May  last,  original, 
and  Duplicate :  with  the  accompanying  papers,  say,  Twenty  five 
Copies  of  the  address  of  your  Board  of  Managers,  Ten  Copies  of 
your  Circular,  and  the  Lutheran  Herald The  cause  Sir  of  my 
delay  in  answering  your  very  interesting  Letter,  was,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  reached  me  late  in  June,  a  period  of  the  year  when 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  wealthy  part  of  our  Population  are  away  to 
the  north,  or  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  was  desirous  of  try¬ 
ing  whether  any  thing  could  be  done  among  them  in  favor  of  your 
society,  in  the  way  of  raising  by  subscription  a  sum  of  money :  and 
in  the  second,  an  almost  constant  absence  from  the  City,  into  the 
Country,  for  the  last  two  months,  on  business,  deprived  me  of  that 
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pleasure  until  the  present  moment : — this  you  will  be  pleased  to  re¬ 
ceive  Sir  as  my  Excuse  for  the  delay. — I  have  read  with  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  the  Letter  with  which  you  have  favored  me,  and  doubt  not 
Sir,  that  the  noble  work  in  which  your  Society  is  engaged,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  to  its  fullest  hope,  and  expectation : — It  must  succeed  Sir,  for 
he  whose  cause  it  is,  has  promised  it  success. — The  papers  you  for¬ 
warded  me  Sir,  I  distributed  among  our  most  influential  men, 
(without  appearing,  myself,)  enclosing  them  in  an  Envelop  to  each, 
and  requesting  when  read  by  themselves  that  they  would  lend 
them  to  their  neighbors. — Our  population  have  now  returned,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  my  appeal  to  it  in  your  favor,  has  been  un¬ 
successful  : — (I  confess  Sir  I  did  not  calculate  on  much,  as  I  am, 
and  have  always  been  fully  aware  of  the  general  feeling  here,  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.)  some  I  found  indisposed  to  assist,  what  they 
call,  a  “local  society,”  saying,  what  they  did  in  that  way,  was  in 
favor  of  the  Mother  Institution:  but  generally  speaking  however, 
our  population  cannot  hear  the  subject  mentioned  with  calmness: 
and  I  fear,  (as  I  have  always  been  convinced,)  that  this  will  be  the 
last  state  in  the  Union,  which  will  appear,  as  the  advocate  of  Africa : 
— but  we  must  not  despair  my  Dear  Sir,  or  remit  our  exertions  on 
that  account:  the  cause  must  and  will  succeed,  for  as  I  have  just 
said,  he  vTho  directs  all  things  in  infinite  wisdom,  has  promised, 
“that  he  will  succeed  his  own  cause.” — It  must  make  its  way  in  the 
hearts  of  men  by  slow,  and  imperceptible  degrees,  “The  little  still 
voice,”  will  operate  in  secret,  and  will  be  heard. — I  thank  you  Sir 
for  the  flattering  terms  in  which  you  are  pleased  to  speak  of  my 
feeble  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Africa,  and  I  can  but  repeat,  and 
with  great  truth,  as  I  said  in  my  last  to  you,  “that  I  would,  I  had 
done  more  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  than  I  have  done,  (for  I  have 
done  but  little,)  to  have  meritted  your  good  opinion: — The  plan 
adopted  by  me  many  years  since,  for  the  treatment  of  those  I  hold 
in  bondage,  and  which  I  intimated  in  part  to  you  in  my  last,  you 
have  I  confess  Sir  perfectly  comprehended : — A  short  time  I  hope 
will  perfect  it,  and  see  them  on  their  way  to  Africa,  when  you  sir, 
and  the  public  shall  have  the  plan,  and  the  result.  Our  Legislature 
is  now  in  session,  but  the  Memorial,  (praying  permission  to  Edu¬ 
cate  my  people,  laid  on  the  table,  last  year,  by  vote,)  is  permitted  to 
sleep,  where  it  lays,  not  a  single  member  being  willing  to  risk  his 
popularity  in  bringing  it  forward. — However  Sir,  by  whatever 
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means  it  has  happened,  so  it  is,  thanks  to  the  most  high :  my  people 
generally  know  how  to  read,  and  read  well,  and  fluently : — It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  masters  can  be  in  the  houses  of  their  slaves, 
watching  them  day  and  night,  to  keep  them  from  learning  to  read : 
— Finding  therefore,  that  was  the  case,  I  placed  the  Holy  Gospel  in 
the  hands  of  each,  as  the  richest  gift  I  could  bestow  on  them. — I 
have  a  church,  (Built  for  them  many  years  since,)  which  is  attended 
on  the  Sabbath  day  regularly  by  them,  neat,  and  clean,  fore,  and 
afternoon :  among  them,  I  have  two  men  who  preach,  and  are  well 
instructed  in  the  Gospel:  and  I  have  a  pious  neighbour,  who  occa¬ 
sionally  attends  and  preaches,  added  to  which,  that  I  attend  occa¬ 
sionally  myself. — I  must  further  say  to  you  Sir,  that  they  are 
known  throughout  the  Parish  for  their  innocent,  exemplary,  and 
unoffending  lives,  their  Piety,  Morality,  and  good,  and  Christian 
like  Conduct,  in  every  way. — I  have  received  lately  from  the  Press 
of  the  ‘ 4  Observer,  ’ ’  Charleston,  S.  C.  one  hundred  and  fifty  Copies 
of  the  Report  of  the  Synod  of  Georgia,  and  Carolina,  of  December 
1833,  on  the  Religious  instruction  of  the  Black  population :  as  also, 
the  same  number  of  Copies,  of  the  Report  of  the  Missionary,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  James,  to  the  Synod,  on  the  subject  of  his  Mission  to 
the  Negroes : — Those  works,  which  you  have  no  doubt  seen,  are  very 
interesting,  as  they  bring  home  to  the  conscience  of  men,  their  duty 
to  their  servants,  and  leave  them  without  excuse : — I  am  now  occu¬ 
pied  in  distributing  them  by  Letter,  through  the  state,  (without 
being  known,)  and  on  their  effects,  I  calculate  much : — however  Sir, 
as  I  have  just  said,  the  cause  must  proceed  by  imperceptible  degrees, 
“the  little  still  voice,”  must  operate.— The  Enclosed  Check  of  the 
Canal  and  Banking  Company,  of  this  City,  on  the  Commercial 
Bank,  Philadelphia,  for  the  sum  of  Two  hundred  Dollars,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  receive  from  me  sir,  as  an  offering  to  the  noble  cause 
in  which  your  society  is  engaged. 

And  with  Great  Respect, 

I  am  Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  Obedient, 

and  very  Humble  Servant 
John  McT)onogh. 


Baltimore 
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Office  of  the  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society 
Baltimore 

March  10.th  1835 

John  McDonogh  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  highly  esteemed  favour  of  the  16th  ultimo  covering  a 
Bank  Draft  for  two  hundred  Dollars,  as  “an  Offering’’  to  the 
Maryland  State  Colonization  Society,  came  to  hand  yesterday — The 
Liberal  donation  it  contained  together  with  the  expressions  &  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  your  ardour  in  this  good  cause,  will  meet  the  earliest 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Managers. — In  the  mean  time  be  pleased 
to  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  donation  to  the  Society,  &  also 
for  the  very  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  your  slaves  &  their  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Doctrines  &  discipline  of  the  Gospel, 
which  you  have  so  kindly  communicated. 

It  seems  to  me  my  dear  Sir  that  the  day  has  dawned  which  is  to 
witness  a  most  rapid  &  expansive  spread  of  those  grand  principles 
of  the  Gospel  which  contemplate  the  happiness  of  our  fallen  race. — 
Old  fashioned  prejudices  &  deeply  rooted  habits,  especially  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  children  of  Africa  in  America,  &  the  mode  of  treating 
them,  are  both  yielding  to  the  sweetly  constraining  power  of  the 
gospel  of  Peace.  It  needs  no  prophetic  vision  to  foretel  events  of 
the  most  cheering  &  ennobling  character  in  regard  to  Africa ’s  long 
degraded  race  in  our  midst — Indeed  so  far  from  prying  into  the 
future  it  is  only  necessary  to  go  back  to  retrace  event  after  event, 
bearing  upon  this  great  question,  to  bring  the  rational  mind  to  a 
firm  conviction  of  this  great  &  glorious  truth,  that  Africa,  &  her 
children  in  America  are  to  be  made  a  great  people  amidst  whom  the 
gospel  shall  shed  its  most  precious  lights  &  choicest  benedictions. 

I  met,  a  few  years  since  in  the  State  of  Virginia  a  most  reverend 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  whose  whole  life,  from 
an  early  age,  has  been  evangellically  devoted  to  the  cause  of  God  & 
man — In  a  conversation  with  him  upon  the  subject  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  church,  he  remarked,  that  “the  South  is  rapidly 
ripening  for  the  Gospel — especially  South  Carolina — There,  said  he. 
slave  holders,  who  not  many  years  ago  would  not  tolerate  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  on  their  plantations  among  their 
slaves,  are  now  anxiously  calling  for  ministers  to  go  among  them  & 
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preach  to  them  the  doctrines  of  Salvation — I  have  been  applied  to 
by  many  &  my  only  difficulty  now  is  to  get  the  right  sort  of  men — 
Such  as  can  accommodate  themselves  to  the  ignorance  of  the  slaves 
in  their  quarters,  &  to  the  wisdom  of  their  masters  in  their  par¬ 
lours.  ”  This  state  of  feeling  however  on  the  part  of  the  masters, 
the  venerable  Bishop  did  not  attribute,  in  all  instances,  to  the  most 
disinterested  motives — They  had  seen  that  moral  &  religious  teach¬ 
ing  had  produced  in  several  instances  more  cheerfull  obedience  & 
submission  on  the  part  of  the  slaves,  than  the  stripes  &  blows  of  the 
overseer — The  venerable  Bishop  then  related  the  following  facts— 
viz — In  the  year  a  certain  planter  hired  an  overseer  who  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  religion.  Upon  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  new 
overseer  called  all  the  slaves  together  &  read  to  them  a  portion  of 
the  word  of  God,  &  then  kneeled  down  &  prayed  with  &  for  them— 
This  was  a  novel  spectacle  to  the  poor  slaves — The  same  solemn 
service  was  repeated  again  in  the  evening — &  so  on  in  the  morning 
&  the  evening  during  the  whole  year — The  effect  on  the  slaves  was 
lik  that  produced  on  the  4  4  Savage  Breast  ’  ’ — They  Loved  their  over¬ 
seer — they  felt  that  they  were  men,  &  though  in  Bondage  had  souls 
to  save,  &  might  be  free  in  heaven — The  change  in  their  conduct, 
habits,  appearance  &  industry  was  noticed  by  all  in  their  neighbor¬ 
hood — Their  masters  gains  rapidly  increased,  so  much  so,  that  his 
neighbors  would  say,  why  how  is  this — you  get  along  easy,  you  are 
outstriping  us  in  all  things — your  slaves  are  cheerfull,  contented  & 
happy  &  give  you  no  trouble,  while  ours  are  turbulent,  unruly,  & 
have  to  be  often  flogged — O  said  he  I  will  tell  you  the  secret — My 
overseer  is  a  methodist  exhorter — He  rises  in  the  morning  early, 
calls  my  people  together  &  reads  to  them  a  portion  of  the  Bible, 
sings  with  them  &  then  prays  for  them — they  all  love  him,  &  do 
their  work  cheerfully  &  are  happy. — Prom  that  circumstance  the 
way  was  opened  for  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  in  all  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  country — &  Thanks  be  to  Almighty  God  whose  purposes  of 
mercy  are  commensurate  with  his  power,  the  way  is  still  opening  & 
widening  for  Missionary  efforts  among  the  Southern  Blacks. 

I  have  narrated  this,  to  me,  interesting  fact  to  shew  that  you  are 
perfectly  correct  in  saying  4  4  that  he  who  has  directed  all  things  in 
infinite  Wisdom  will  succeed  his  own  cause.” 

Your  plan  my  dear  Sir,  as  I  now  more  fully  understand  it,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  say  will  &  must  be  more  immediately  operative  &  efficient, 
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&  extensive  in  its  influence — you  give  to  your  people  the  blessed 
Gospel,  &  with  it  the  prospect  of  freedom  in  the  land  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers — your  success  so  far  is  an  earnest  of  complete  triumph — & 
it  is  my  most  fervent  prayer  that  you  may  live  to  see  your  people 
comfortably  settled  in  their  Fathers  land  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  blessings  of  civil  &  religious  liberty — &  also  the  influence  of 
your  system  in  promoting  similar  results  throughout  the  Southern 
Country. 

I  shall  always  esteem  it  a  most  signal  providence  in  having  had 
the  honor  of  addressing  you  in  Feby  1834  upon  the  subject  of 
colonization  as  understood  &  advocated  in  Maryland  seeing  that  to 
that  communication  I  am  indebted  for  the  cheering  intelligence  you 
have  so  kindly  communicated  to  me — 

Could  the  zealots  of  the  North  but  know  what  is  silently,  though 
effectually  doing  in  the  far  South,  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
Africa’s  degraded  children,  &  how  much  in  amount,  both  of  money 
&  principle,  it  exceeds  their  boasted  pretentions,  they  scarcely 
would  be  ashamed  any  longer  to  keep  up  their  war  of  words  against 
colonizationists,  &  would  begin  to  look  upon  some  slave  holders  at 
least  as  meritorious  citizens  &  good  Christians. 

I  forward  to  your  address  per  Brig  Lyon,  Captain  Morrill,  40 
copies  of  the  3d  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  &  10 
copies  of  Mr.  C.  Carroll  Harpers  address.  The  appendix  to  the 
report  is  full  of  interest — It  shews  clearly  the  nature  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  quality  of  the  soil  &  the  productions  thereof — When  Doctor 
Hall,  the  Societies  most  able  colonial  agent  left  Baltimore  in  Novem 
1 833  it  was  feared,  such  was  the  state  of  his  health,  that  he  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  survive  many  months,  even  should  he  reach  the 
Cape — He  is  now  in  most  perfect  health. 

I  will  trouble  you  with  such  additional  information  as  we  may 
from  time  to  time  receive  from  the  colony — 

May  you  long  live  my  dear  Sir  to  promote  the  cause  of  Africa  & 
her  children;  &  when  called  from  the  present  scene  of  usefulness 
may  you  find  a  rich  &  glorious  reward  in  heaven. 

With  very  sincere  &  profound 
Respect  I  am  most 
Truly  yr  oblgd  II  St 
W.  McKenney,  agent 
of  Md  State  Colonization 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Maryland  State 
Colonization  Society  held  at  their  Office  on  the  12th  day  of  March 
1835, 

Were  Present,  Benjamin  C.  Howard  President 

Luke  Tiernan 
Peter  Hoffman 
Charles  C.  Harper 
Franklin  Anderson 
George  Keyser 
P.  Rogers  Hoffman 
Joseph  K.  Stapleton 
Dr  Jno.  Fonerden 
Sami.  D.  Walker 
Dr.  J.  H.  Briscoe 
Robt.  Mickle  Treasurer 
Jno.  H.  B.  Latrobe  Cor.  Sec. 
and  the  Rev.  Wm.  McKenney  the  Socs.  local  Agent. 

Mr.  Harper  offered  the  following  resolutions  which  were  adopted, 
viz 

Resolved,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  address  to  John 
McDonogh  Esq.  of  New  Orleans  the  thanks  of  this  Board  for  his 
donation  of  Two  hundred  dollars,  and  express  to  him  the  high  sense 
entertained  of  his  munificence  &  philanthropy. 

Resolved,  That  John  McDonogh  Esq.  of  New  Orleans,  be  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society,  and 
that  if  he  thinks  proper  hereafter  to  select  Maryland  in  Liberia  as 
the  Asylum  for  the  slaves  whom  it  is  understood  he  intends  to 
liberate  he  shall  be  permitted  to  send  them  thither  and  the  Board 
will  allot  to  them  the  same  quantity  of  land  as  is  given  to  Emigrants 
from  this  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  communicate  to 
Mr.  McDonogh  the  above  resolutions. 

Office  of  the  Maryland  State  Col.n  Society 
John  McDonogh  Esq  Baltimore  March  19.  1835 

New  Orleans 
Sir, 

Your  letter  to  the  local  Agent  of  the  State  Society  enclosing  Two 
hundred  dollars,  has  been  received  and  laid  before  the  Board  of 
Managers.  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  to  you  the  resolution  passed 
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unanimously  on  the  occasion.  You  are  the  first  individual,  Sir, 
who  has  been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  State  Society ;  and 
in  according  to  you  the  privileges  of  membership,  the  Board  of 
Managers  feel  that  they  are  only  paying  a  well  deserved  tribute  of 
respect  to  that  humane,  Christian  and  liberal  policy,  which  charac¬ 
terises  your  conduct  towards  your  Slaves.  Did  all  the  slave  holders 
of  the  Country,  Sir,  pursue  the  same  course,  the  cause  of  philan¬ 
thropy  and  religion  would  be  infinitely  advanced.  The  donation 
which  you  have  contributed  to  the  objects  of  the  State  Society  is 
highly  appreciated,  especially  as  it  comes  from  one  whose  good 
opinion  is  felt  to  be  well  worth  possessing. 

The  general  rule  of  the  State  Society  is  to  limit  the  emigrants 
to  their  Colony  at  Cape  Palmas  to  those  who  have  resided  in  Mary¬ 
land,  because  they  can  thus  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  all  who 
embark,  and  prevent  any  from  joining  the  young  community  who 
are  not  calculated  to  become  moral,  industrious  and  respectable 
members  of  it.  The  character  of  the  future  nation  will  depend  in  a 
great  degree  upon  those  who  are  permitted  to  become  its  founders  ; 
and  as  the  Board  of  Managers  are  desirous  to  make  the  emigrants 
happy,  as  well  as  free  in  Africa  they  have  adopted  the  rule  above 
mentioned.  To  this  rule  they  readily,  however,  make  an  exception 
in  favour  of  your  people,  should  you  at  any  time  desire  to  send 
them  to  Africa,  well  satisfied  that  the  obligation  would  rather  be  on 
their  part  than  on  yours,  by  such  an  accession  to  the  settlement,  as 
your  people  would  form. 

The  Board  of  Managers  fully  concur  with  you  in  the  opinion 
that  the  cause  of  Africa  and  its  sons  in  this  Country  must  go  for¬ 
ward  ;  and  that  though  it  may  be  temporarily  retarded,  it  must  ulti¬ 
mately  triumph.  Should  Maryland,  by  her  present  efforts,  become 
a  free  State,  an  example  will  be  set  all  powerful  in  its  influence.  In 
her  success  all  the  friends  of  freedom  throughout  the  land  are 
interested;  and  it  is  under  this  conviction  that  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  are  endeavoring  to  strengthen  their  means  of  efficient  labour, 
by  applying  for  assistance  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State. 

In  thus  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
permit  me  Sir,  to  tender  to  you,  on  my  own  part  my  high  and  most 
respectful  consideration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant. 

Jno.  H.  B.  Latrobe 
Corrg.  Sec.  Md.  St.  Col.  Socy. 
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J.  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Esquire,  New  Orleans,  April  20th  1835. 

Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the 

Maryland  Colonization  Society. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  highly  esteemed,  and  very  flattering  communication  of  the 
18th  ultimo,  with  its  enclosure,  (a  certify ed  Copy  of  the  Resolu¬ 
tions,)  informing  me  of  the  honor  done  me  on  the  12th  of  said 
month,  at  a  meeting  held  by  the  managers  of  your  society,  in  Elect¬ 
ing  me  an  honorary  member  thereof,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowl¬ 
edge. — In  reply  Sir  to  that  communication  permit  me  to  say,  That 
I  feel  sensibly  the  honor  conferred  on  me,  and  the  more  particu¬ 
larly,  as  you  inform  me  that  I  am  the  first  individual  on  whom  it 
has  been  bestowed,  and  I  pray  you  to  make  the  unfeigned  acknowl¬ 
edgments  of  a  very  humble  individual,  acceptable  to  the  Gentlemen 
composing  the  Board  of  Managers,  for  the  unexpected,  as  well  as 
undeserved  honor  they  have  paid  me:  assuring  them  at  the  same 
time,  That  I  would,  I  had  meritted,  (for  I  have  done  but  little  in 
the  cause  of  humanity,)  such  an  honor. — I  pray  you  also  Sir  to 
present  my  grateful  thanks  to  the  Honorable,  the  President,  and 
Board  of  Managers,  for  the  especial  privilege  accorded  me,  of  select¬ 
ing  Maryland,  in  Liberia,  should  I  think  proper  so  to  do,  as  the 
asylum  for  the  slaves  I  intend  liberating,  and  for  allotting  to  those 
unfortunates,  the  same  quantity  of  Land  given  to  Emigrants  from 
the  State  of  Maryland. — On  this  head  Sir,  (notwithstanding,  that  I 
hope  to  send  a  part  of  them  away,  by  the  ensuing  year :  That  part 
of  them,  which  will  have  gained  their  freedom  by  that  time. )  I  can 
say  as  yet,  nothing  determinate : — I  shall  send  them  to  some  part  of 
that  coast,  but  as  their  destination  will  involve  their  future  happi¬ 
ness,  and  prosperity  in  this  life,  (in  which  I  feel  the  most  lively 
interest,)  I  shall  before  I  make  up  my  mind  in  relation  to  the 
particular  spot  of  their  future  residence,  take  all  such  information 
as  related  to  Health,  Soil,  &C,  &C,  as  it  will  be  in  my  power  to 
procure :  at  which  time  Sir,  should  I  on  mature  reflection,  all  things 
well  weighed,  prefer  Maryland,  in  Liberia,  to  every  other  part  of 
that  Coast,  I  will  then  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you  on  the 
subject. — Accept  I  pray  you  Sir,  my  best  wishes  for  your  personal 
welfare,  and  with  great  Respect, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Your  most  Obedient 
and  very  Hble  Servt 
John  MrDoywgJi . 


Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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Race  Against  Man.  By  Herbert  J.  Seligmann.  New  York:  G.  P. 

Putnam’s  Sons,  1939.  Pp.  xii-248.  $2.75. 

The  terse  dictum  of  James  Harvey  Robinson  that  “there  is  no 
such  thing  as  race”  as  an  authoritative  pronouncement  may  give 
considerable  satisfaction  to  the  enlightened  and  the  sheltered.  Such 
a  statement  fits  in  well  with  their  intellectual  credo  and  reflects  the 
academically  righteous  concern  for  “truth.” 

Most  attacks  upon  the  shibboleths  and  myths  associated  with 
race  have  sought  to  destroy  their  validity  by  the  appeal  to  logic 
and  ethnological  concepts  and  data.  In  terms  of  the  current  scene, 
one  is  not  so  sanguine  as  to  the  inroads  which  such  “truths”  have 
made  on  the  virulent  folklore  and  mythology  of  race.  One  might 
readily  admit  that  the  tenets  of  racialism  are  spurious  myths  but 
what  is  more  important,  one  must  realize  further  that  such  myths 
have  a  context  and  a  natural  history.  As  such,  myths  are  potent 
factors  having  a  very  real  force  in  all  phases  of  personal  and  group 
conduct.  The  myth  makers  as  history  makers  have  mirrored  social 
and  economic  realities  and  rationalized  fundamental  interests  and 
drives.  The  myth  has  the  power  of  making  anything  right.  Super¬ 
ficially,  the  “truth”  which  the  scholar  imparts  looms  as  an  abstrac¬ 
tion  while  the  mythical  in  the  services  of  vested  interests  is  real. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  truth  does  not  necessarily  set  one  free  it 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  “truth”  (embellished  and  unembel¬ 
lished)  about  race  has  a  substantial  value. 

This  work  with  an  introduction  bjr  Franz  Boas  is  written  in  the 
popular  vein  and  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  antidote  to  the  virus  of 
race  antagonism,  a  counterpart  of  what  the  author  terms  neo- 
barbarism.  “It  is  to  prevent  people  from  being  swept  through 
snobbery  and  prejudice  into  the  deeper  and  more  dangerous  waters 
of  hatred  and  cruelty  that  the  evidence  must  be  offered.  From  that 
point  of  view  there  can  hardly  be  any  subject  more  vital  than  the 
available  information  concerning  man’s  origins,  his  biological  and 
group  relationships,  his  aptitudes  and  achievements.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Seligmann  does  not  purport  nor  claim  to  add  anything  to 
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the  literature  and  thought  concerning  race  in  the  sense  of  new 
materials  or  insight.  The  work  is  an  examination  of  the  concept 
race — a  not  too  technical  examination  interspersed  with  impas¬ 
sioned  denunciations  of  those  areas  which  have  been  marked  by  the 
recrudescence  of  the  racial  myth.  To  the  student  or  conversant 
person,  the  materials  from  biology,  anthropology,  and  sociology  are 
all  familiar.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  book  is 
not  directed  to  those  who  are  already  enlightened  or  emancipated. 
The  chief  merit  of  the  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  author  has  done 
a  rather  effective  job  in  knitting  together  materials  from  many 
fields.  As  a  myth  and  bogey  dismissing  device  the  author  examines 
significant  questions  and  topics  such  as  “What  is  a  Race?”  “The 
Origins  of  Contemporary  Man,”  “Miscegenation  and  Hybrids,” 
“Race  and  Culture,”  “The  Negro  and  the  Race  Problem,”  and 
“The  Jew  and  Anti-Semitism.”  “Race  Against  Man”  is  the  title 
and  the  author ’s  synthetic  treatment  constitutes  an  ethical  brief  for 
the  case  of  Man  and  Civilization. 

Works  of  this  character  serve  to  raise  certain  fundamental  ques¬ 
tions.  Such  questions  have  to  do  with  the  province  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  science  and  in  particular  social  science.  It  is  questionable 
if  the  promise  of  the  modern  secular  order  as  reflected  in  a  perva¬ 
sive  scientific  optimism  has  been  fulfilled.  One  can  not  quarrel  with 
the  advance  wThich  has  been  made  in  understanding  the  social  order, 
but  the  problem  is  one  of  control — of  making  that  understanding 
effective.  The  issue  has  been  posed  by  Lynd  in  his  recent  work, 
Knowledge  for  What f  One  aspect  of  this  concern  is  how  might  the 
social  sciences  cope  with  racial  myth  and  economic  and  political 
propaganda.  The  Boases,  the  Ivlinebergs  and  the  Seligmanns  and 
the  propaganda  analysis  institutes  enhance  understanding,  shed 
light,  and  debunk  certainly,  but  it  is  evident  that  such  efforts  con¬ 
stitute  but  a  preliminary  yet  important  gesture.  The  truth  about 
race  is  not  enough.  Thus  the  problem  is  posed. 

Hylan  Lewis 

Howard,  University 


Crime  and  Society ,  an  Introduction  to  Criminology .  By  Nathaniel 
F.  Cantor.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1939.  Pp. 
459.  Price  $2.00.) 

In  this  account  the  author  attempts  to  see  the  various  problems 
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of  criminology  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  view  the  general 
field  in  its  social  setting.  The  author  purports  to  present  an 
analysis  and  an  integration  of  the  problems  of  criminology.  More 
than  that,  the  work  is  intended  to  enlighten  persons  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  and  crime  prevention,  as  well  as 
to  help  the  intelligent  adult  who  desires  to  learn  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  criminology. 

In  this  work,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  meet  the  demand  for 
a  revaluation  of  introductory  criminology,  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
college  students  desirous  of  knowing  the  basic  facts  of  the  subject. 
Here  in  bold  relief  are  presented  the  perspectives  of  the  field,  the 
questions  of  its  status  in  science,  and  methods  of  getting  the  facts. 
The  work  goes  deeply  into  the  role  of  the  police,  prosecution,  court, 
probation,  imprisonment,  prison  program,  and  parole.  The  reader 
is  introduced  to  the  basic  conflicts  in  criminology,  such  as  conflict 
in  criminal  law,  the  facts  of  the  crime,  reason  for  the  defense  of 
society,  and  methods  of  punishment.  In  considerable  detail  the 
reader  is  presented  the  story  of  reform  in  connection  with  pun¬ 
ishment,  the  criminal  law,  criminal  procedure,  and  correction.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  author  closes  the  analysis  with  a  discussion  of  some 
significant  limitations,  a  provocative  appendix,  and  a  time-saving 
index. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  non-specialist  in  the  field,  the  book 
presents  many  fascinating  details,  such  as  that  many  prisons  do  not 
have  enough  work  to  keep  the  prisoners  busy  (p.  137)  ;  a  private 
citizen  may  arrest  a  criminal  (p.  67)  ;  the  economic,  rather  than  the 
racial  or  other  interpretations  is  the  most  valid  in  the  field  of 
criminology  (p.  388).  This  book  is  significant  for  the  student  of 
Negro  life  and  history  because  it  is  the  conclusion  of  the  author  that 
crime  is  not  racial,  but  grows  out  of  one’s  economic  environment, 
as  expressed  in  the  lack  of  proper  housing,  recreational,  and  amuse¬ 
ment  facilities.  It  should  be  read  by  all  persons  who  believe  that 
certain  racial  groups  are  naturally  more  criminal  than  others,  and 
by  persons  who  wish  to  refute  such  arguments  with  the  cold  facts 
and  interpretations  of  a  specialist. 


Miner  Teachers  College 


James  B.  Browning 
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Invisible  Empire ,  the  Story  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  1866-1871.  By 

Stanley  F.  Horn.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1939. 
Pp.  VIII,  434.) 

For  years  historical  scholarship  has  been  waiting  anxiously  for 
some  one  to  reconstruct  the  story  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Many 
trained  minds  have  not  selected  the  subject  for  intensive  research 
because  the  Klan  did  not  leave  adequate  written  records,  and  the 
Klansmen  themselves  would  not  talk.  The  author,  while  admitting 
the  aforementioned  problems,  assures  his  readers,  £  £  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  book  to  tell  that  story,  to  clear  away  some  of  the  mystery 
which  hangs  about  the  Ku  Klux  name.  ’  ’  More  than  that,  Mr.  Horn 
believes  that  he  has  taken  every  precaution  to  make  the  work  his¬ 
torically  accurate. 

Before  the  publication  appeared  it  was  known  that  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  sprang  from  boredom  and  not  in  its  first  meeting  from  either 
the  activities  of  Scalawags  or  Negroes ;  that  the  organization 
flourished  between  1866  and  1870;  that  it  protested  in  the  South 
against  the  invasion  of  northern  whites;  that  it  opposed  efforts 
aimed  at  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Negro;  that  it  at  times  per¬ 
formed  humanitarian  services  for  the  aged  and  infirm ;  that  its 
methods  varied  from  one  of  frightening  its  victims  with  their  ghost¬ 
like  costumes  to  burning  the  bodies  of  their  victims  in  public  places ; 
and  that  in  general,  the  organization  played  a  dominant  role  in  the 
political  and  social  life  of  the  South. 

In  this  work  of  three  parts  with  an  appendix  and  a  number  of 
illustrations  Mr.  Horn  elaborates  on  the  well  established  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  in  many  instances  names  individ¬ 
uals  who  played  an  important  part  in  the  organization.  Yet  even 
these  facts  add  few  new  concepts  because  historical  scholarship  had 
already  disclosed  that  nearly  every  white  male  adult  in  the  South 
was  a  member  and  that  ex-Confederate  soldiers  were  outstanding- 
leaders  in  practically  every  state.  Mr.  Horn’s  account  lacks  objec¬ 
tivity.  He  is  too  willing  to  fix  complete  responsibility  for  all  of  the 
horrors  of  reconstruction  on  all  save  the  southern  whites.  He  is  able 
to  see  grave  danger  in  a  Negro  walking  innocently  near  a  white 
woman,  and  yet  he  is  able  to  see  only  amusement  in  a  mob  of  white 
Klansmen  frightening  a  Negro  almost  to  death  with  grotesque  cos¬ 
tumes  and  weird  threats. 

Judging  by  the  title  and  all  the  drama  which  one  naturally 
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associates  with  the  Klan,  this  reviewer  expected  Rto  find  here  a 
moving  narrative  filled  with  all  the  excitement  which  should  grow 
out  of  the  material,  but  instead,  one  is  presented  a  dull  portrayal 
of  a  period  of  history  that  must  have  been  as  dynamic  as  the  war 
which  had  just  closed.  Mr.  Horn ’s  brief  list  of  references  indicates 
quite  clearly  that  the  work  is  not  very  thoroughly  done.  In  vain 
does  one  look  for  an  adequate  bibliography,  or  even  an  occasional 
footnote.  Laymen  may  not  be  interested  in  sources,  but  serious 
readers  are.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Horn  has  rendered  historical  re¬ 
search  a  worthy  service  in  that  he  has  presented  many  details, 
which  in  more  expert  hands  could  be  related  in  the  vivid  style 
which  they  so  richly  deserve.  His  brief  list  of  references  may  be 
taken  as  the  beginning  of  a  bibliography,  and  his  interpretations 
may  serve  as  a  striking  example  of  what  an  objective  student  of 
history  should  not  do. 


Miner  Teachers  College 


James  B.  Browning 


Gerrit  Smith,  Philanthropist  and  Reformer.  By  Ralph  V.  Harlow. 

(New  York :  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1939.  Pp.  501.  $4.00.) 

For  the  student  of  American  social  history  no  period  is  of 
greater  interest  than  the  four  decades  before  the  Civil  War,  and  in 
this  fascinating  period  there  lived  no  more  interesting  a  figure  than 
Gerrit  Smith,  the  New  York  philanthropist  and  reformer.  Smith  is 
little  known  today  though  between  1830  and  his  death  in  1874  few 
men  stood  more  often  in  the  public  eye.  His  biographer,  Professor 
Harlow,  undertakes  the  task  of  rescuing  from  oblivion  this  para¬ 
doxical  figure  who  was  typical  of  so  much  that  was  the  United  States 
of  his  day. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Professor  Harlow  always  paints  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  picture  of  Smith  or  gives  him  full  credit  for  his  reforming 
activities.  It  is  clear  that  the  author  interprets  Smith  in  light  of 
his  own  views  as  a  historian  of  the  movements  in  which  Smith  was 
interested.  Especially  is  this  true  of  those  sections  dealing  with 
slavery. 

In  a  period  of  reforms  of  all  sorts  Smith  was  a  conspicuous 
leader,  and  that  by  any  standard  used  for  measurement.  Probably 
no  one  in  his  day  embraced  such  a  diversity  of  reforms  as  did 
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Smith.  At  one  time  or  another  and  often  simultaneously  he  was  a 
participant  in  movements  for  land  reform,  world  peace,  abolition, 
temperance,  woman’s  rights,  the  ballot  for  the  Negro,  liberalized 
Christianity  and  democratic  movements  in  Europe.  These  and 
more  occupied  his  time  along  with  his  private  charities  and  his 
business  connections.  Differing  from  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
Smith  was  able  to  support  his  many  interests  with  sometimes  very 
liberal  financial  aid.  He  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  upper 
New  York,  at  one  time  owning  over  650,000  acres  of  land  and 
numerous  business  interests.  At  times  his  annual  income  was  well 
in  excess  of  $50,000.  It  is  a  cause  for  wonder  that  he  could  man¬ 
age  so  successfully  his  huge  financial  interests  and  yet  give  the 
great  amount  of  time  which  he  did  to  the  reforming  movements  of 
his  day. 

The  author  seems  to  neglect  to  make  clear  the  uniqueness  of 
Smith’s  place  in  American  life.  Smith  was  that  rare  individual,  a 
wealthy  man  with  a  distinct  and  sincere  social  conscience.  Profes¬ 
sor  Harlow  seemingly  assumes  the  attitude  that  Gerrit  Smith’s 
activities  were  partly  a  pose  or,  as  he  terms  it,  “he  never  let  the 
public  forget  him.  ’  ’  There  must  be  partial  agreement  with  this  in 
light  of  Smith’s  fondness  for  having  his  speeches  and  thoughts 
printed  and  distributed  by  the  thousands.  Yet  he  was  sincere ;  and, 
believing  in  himself,  he  took  this  method  of  acquainting  the  people 
with  his  beliefs.  But  he  was  somewhat  unique  in  his  assumption 
that  ethical  principles  should  guide  him  in  his  use  of  wealth  and 
that  he  owed  a  duty  to  society  because  he  was  rich.  His  giving 
never  seems  to  have  been  in  order  to  strike  a  pose  before  the  public. 
The  reviewer  cannot  agree  with  the  subtle  criticism  directed  at 
Smith  by  the  author  because  the  philanthropist  did  not  give  more 
liberally  to  educational  institutions.  And  particularly  because  he 
did  not  fix  upon  some  one  such  institution  as  the  recipient  of  his 
charity.  Right  there  seems  to  be  the  greatness  of  Smith,  for  he  gave 
not  in  order  to  earn  a  public  name  but  because  he  felt  that  his 
benefactions  would  do  most  good  where  given.  No  cause  was  too 
unimportant  to  receive  aid,  no  person  too  debased  for  his  philan¬ 
thropy. 

The  author  exhibits  an  extremely  unfriendly  attitude  towards 
Smith’s  connections  with  the  abolition  movement.  This  was  Smith’s 
dearest  reform  after  he  became  attached  to  it  in  1831.  Professor 
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Harlow’s  attitude  toward  the  abolitionists  appears  when  he  says 

“Their  specialty  was  exaggeration  and  abuse,  misrepresentation 
and  invective,  qualities  that  called  for  deftness  in  the  choice  of 
words,  but  certainly  not  for  brain-power  or  penetrating  wisdom.  To 
qualify  as  a  good  abolitionist  therefore  one  needed  to  be  long  on 
emotionalism  and  short,  very  short,  on  honest  analysis  and  readiness 
to  deal  with  facts.  ’  ’  The  author  finds  little  that  is  worthy  of  praise 
in  Smith’s  antislavery  work.  This  is  most  noticeable  when  he 
treats  of  Smith’s  relations  with  John  Brown  and  the  Harper’s 
Perry  raid.  So  anxious  does  he  seem  to  desire  to  prove  that  Smith 
had  previous  knowledge  of  the  raid  until  one  feels  that  he  looks 
upon  him  almost  as  a  criminal. 

Not  so  subtle  is  the  author’s  view  of  the  Negro.  Speaking  of  a 
fugitive  slave,  Scott,  whom  Smith  had  befriended,  Harlow  says 
that 4 1  Evidently  Scott  possessed  the  quick  wit  and  that  flair  for  the 
dramatic  by  means  of  which  children  and  Negroes  contrive  to  at¬ 
tract  attention  to  themselves.  ’  ’  On  another  occasion  he  finds  as  the 
weakest  point  in  Smith’s  antislavery  activity  “the  abolitionist 
notion  in  its  simplest  form,  that  the  Negro  was  a  black  Anglo- 
Saxon,  capable  of  being  stirred  as  a  white  man  would  by  this  evi¬ 
dence  of  disinterested  philanthropy.”  Full  support  is  given  to  the 
thesis  of  the  evils  of  post-Civil  War  suffrage  for  the  Negroes  (p. 
446). 

In  spite  of  what  the  reviewer  considers  to  be  serious  shortcom¬ 
ings  he  feels  that  Dr.  Harlow  has  brought  forth  a  very  informative 
work.  Though  he  is  highly  critical  of  Smith,  the  unbiased  reader  is 
sent  away  with  a  favorable  impression  of  a  man  who  left  his  im¬ 
print  upon  the  history  of  his  day  if  not  that  of  ours. 

Williston  H.  Lofton 

Howard  University 

Black  Folk  Then  and  Now.  By  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois.  (New 

York  City:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1939.  Pp.  401.  Price 

$3.50.) 

This  book  is  more  black  folk  now  than  then.  The  space  of  144 
pages  devoted  to  the  history  and  culture  of  Africa  is  inadequate. 
Matters  of  such  importance  cannot  be  presented  satisfactorily  for 
the  anthropologist  or  historian ;  and,  thus  condensed,  the  treatment 
becomes  too  dull  and  unintelligible  to  the  layman.  In  the  chapter 
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on  Negroes  and  Negroids  the  author  does  not  add  much  to  what  he 
and  other  well  known  writers  have  already  published,  but  in  his 
treatment  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  he  uses  to  good  effect  the  numer¬ 
ous  references  to  Africans  in  the  literature  of  the  ancients  and  the 
new  data  recently  made  available  in  the  study  of  Ethiopia.  The 
work  is  written  mainly  from  secondary  authorities,  for  which  the 
author  cannot  be  censured  inasmuch  as  the  scientific  treatment  of 
Africa  has  not  been  sufficiently  advanced  to  facilitate  any  other 
method. 

The  author  must  be  held  accountable,  however,  for  not  using 
important  secondary  works  now  available.  The  failure  to  read 
more  extensively  necessitated  his  reliance  upon  some  authors  who 
are  biased.  For  example,  the  custom  of  human  sacrifice,  long  since 
played  up  unduly  as  the  most  striking  aspect  of  Dahoman  culture, 
so  registered  on  the  author  that  he  mentioned  it  too  frequently, 
twice  on  one  page  (57),  as  a  regret  for  that  nation’s  backwardness. 
Despite  this  fact  the  Dahomans  constituted  one  of  the  most 
progressive  nations  of  farmers  and  artisans  in  the  world.  This  may 
account  also  for  the  brief  treatment  of  Dahomey  in  the  chapter 
along  with  Ashanti  which  is  treated  in  extenso,  although  not  more 
important  than  Dahomey  as  the  works  of  Ellis,  Foa,  and  Le  He- 
risse  show.  This  lack  of  acquaintance  with  other  works  probably  ac¬ 
counts  also  for  giving  undue  credit  to  the  Arabs  for  building  West 
African  States  which  they  early  visited.  They  played  up  unduly 
their  role  as  their  owm  biased  accounts  prove. 

The  chapters  devoted  to  the  other  African  kingdoms  do  not  show 
much  relief.  With  the  exception  of  the  occasional  mention  of  the 
special  aptitudes  of  the  people  or  the  name  of  a  great  king  nothing 
is  made  outstanding.  States  of  little  importance  are  given  as  much 
space  as  Songhav,  Kumbi,  Melle,  Mossi,  Hausa,  and  Bornu.  The 
author  does  not  mention  Ginga,  the  heroine,  who  for  years  baffled 
the  Portuguese  before  they  could  set  up  their  Christian  Congo 
Kingdom,  and  he  is  silent  on  the  feats  of  Gonnemma,  the  Black 
Captain.  The  book  ignores  Samori,  the  builder  of  the  Wasulu  Em¬ 
pire,  and  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  confronted  by  the  French  in 
Africa.  El-Hadj  Omar,  the  colorful  builder  of  the  Tukulor  Em¬ 
pire,  is  unceremoniously  disposed  of  with  one  sentence  referring  in¬ 
definitely  to  one  Omar.  The  careers  of  Chaka,  Dingaan,  Moselekatse, 
Lobenguela,  Moshesh,  Khama,  Dinizulu  and  other  chieftains  are 
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treated  but  not  scientifically  in  relation  to  the  imperial  drama  of 
which  they  were  a  part.  The  author  deserves  credit  for  using  such 
data  as  he  has  collected  in  the  form  of  undigested  quotations  to  show 
that  the  culture  of  Africa  is  African  and  that  it  is  an  error  to  speak 
of  the  Ethiopians,  Egyptians  and  Berbers  as  “ whites”  when  basic¬ 
ally  they  are  Africans  in  race  and  culture,  although  influenced  by 
Asiatics  and  Europeans. 

The  author  is  at  his  best  in  dealing  with  the  Negro  in  the  New 
World  and  discussing  the  race  in  its  connection  with  the  world 
problems  brought  upon  humanity  by  traffic  in  men,  slavery,  and 
the  industry  of  imperialism — all  the  outcome  of  capitalism.  The 
chief  defect  of  this  part  of  the  book  is  the  failure  to  treat  adequately 
the  role  of  the  Negro  in  Cuba  and  Brazil,  especially  in  the  latter, 
while  devoting  unnecessarily  two-thirds  of  the  chapter  on  western 
slave  marts  to  San  Domingo.  The  author  was  evidently  set  upon 
the  single  purpose  to  show  how  Toussaint  Louverture  dealt  a  death 
blow  to  Napoleon’s  projected  American  empire  and  to  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade.  In  this  traffic  in  men  and  the  exploitation  of  bond- 
men  capitalism  through  the  methods  of  mercantilism  built  a  new 
aristocracy  after  the  passing  of  the  feudal  regime;  and  when  hu- 
manitarianism  effected  the  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  men  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  capital  continued  the  same  course  by 
establishing  itself  among  the  weak  peoples  to  be  exploited  in  Africa 
rather  than  after  transportation  to  foreign  shores.  Herein  lies  the 
important  contribution  which  makes  this  work  valuable.  For  this 
informing  part  of  the  essay  the  author  deserves  praise. 

In  this  work  as  a  whole  the  author  has  endeavored  to  show  (383) 
that  poverty  is  unnecessary,  for  it  is  due  not  to  scarcity  but  to 
monopoly  based  on  industrial  organization.  He  believes  that  this 
strangle  hold  can  be  broken  by  ‘  ‘  individual  prudence,  courage,  tem¬ 
perance,  and  justice,  and  the  more  modern  faith,  hope  and  love.” 
“ Already  the  working  of  these  virtues,”  says  he,  4 ‘has  increased 
health,  intelligence  and  honesty,  despite  poverty;  and  further  in¬ 
crease  is  only  thwarted  by  the  blind  and  insane  will  to  mass  murder 
which  is  the  dying  spasm  of  that  decadent  exploitation  of  human 
labor  as  a  commodity  born  of  the  Negro  slave  trade ;  and  this  atti¬ 
tude  is  today  strengthened  and  justified  by  the  persistent  disbelief 
in  the  ability  and  desert  of  the  vast  majority  of  men.  The  prole¬ 
tariat  of  the  world  consists  not  simply  of  white  European  and 
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American  workers  but  overwhelmingly  of  the  dark  workers  of  Asia, 
Africa,  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  South  and  Central  America. 
These  are  the  ones  who  are  supporting  a  superstructure  of  wealth, 
luxury,  and  extravagance.  It  is  the  rise  of  these  people  that  is  the 
rise  of  the  world.  The  problem  of  the  twentieth  century  is  the 
problem  of  the  color  line. M 

C.  G.  Woodson 


Black  Workers  and  the  New  Unions.  By  Horace  R.  Cay  ton  and 

George  S.  Mitchell.  (Chapel  Hill,  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press,  1939.  Pp.  xviii,  473.  Price  $4.00.) 

This  book  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  three  works  dealing  with  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  the  New  Deal  program  in  relation  to  Negroes.  The 
other  volumes  are  The  Collapse  of  Cotton  Tenancy ,  by  Charles  S. 
Johnson,  Edwin  R.  Embree,  and  W.  W.  Alexander,  published  in 

1935,  and  A  Preface  to  Peasantry,  by  Arthur  Raper,  published  in 

1936.  In  the  earlier  volumes  it  was  intended  to  show  that  with 
tenancy  rates  increasing  and  farm  ownership  decreasing,  competi¬ 
tion  between  whites  and  Negroes  on  the  lower  agricultural  levels 
was  intensified  with  the  result,  in  many  cases,  that  Negroes  left  the 
farms  and  migrated  to  the  industrial  centers.  This  volume  develops 
further  the  same  relation  with  respect  to  the  Negroes  who  are 
employed  in  industry. 

The  authors  have  undertaken  to  show  that  the  Negro  industrial 
worker  faces  more  serious  problems  than  the  Negro  farmhand.  On 
the  farm  he  is  not  always  in  competition  with  other  classes  but  in 
the  industrial  communities  he  is  in  competition  with  another  race 
which  is  organized  by  trades  unions  to  prevent  the  Negro  from  re¬ 
ceiving  the  same  wages  and  enjoying  the  same  ease  and  comforts 
which  the  higher  compensation  of  his  competitors  brings.  The  re¬ 
cent  developments  which  have  tended  to  change  conditions  some¬ 
times  for  the  worse,  in  the  case  of  the  Negro,  are  noted  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  The  treatment,  however,  is  not  restricted  to  theoretical  dis¬ 
cussion  but  is  concerned  with  presentation  of  facts  with  respect  to 
not  only  the  workers  themselves  but  plant  managers,  foremen,  and 
employment  officials  whom  the  investigators  interviewed  at  various 
points  throughout  the  country. 
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The  study,  however,  is  restricted  somewhat  to  iron  and  steel 
industry,  meat  packing,  and  railroad  car  shops  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  most  Negroes  in  industry  are  employed  in  such  establish¬ 
ments.  The  study  of  cotton  and  steel  takes  the  discussion  to  the 
North  and  that  of  the  railroad  car  shops  to  the  South.  These  facts 
et  rt  not  onl^  in  quotations  taken  from  the  very  mouths  of 
the  persons  interviewed,  but  in  tabular  form.  The  authors  have 
evidently  had  opportunity  to  know  the  proper  procedures  in  such 
an  investigation,  for  Mr.  Cayton  has  been  for  sometime  a  research 
assistant  in  the  departments  of  sociology  and  anthropology  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  George  S.  Mitchell  is  a  native  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Oxford  University.  For  six  years  he  has  taught  at 
Columbia  University  but  has  recently  been  employed  in  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  as  Assistant  Administrator. 

C.  G.  Woodson 


The  Negro  Family  in  the  United  States.  By  E.  Franklin  Frazier. 

(Chicago,  Illinois,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1939.  Pp.  xxxii. 

686.  Price  $4.00.) 

This  volume  is  an  effort  to  arrive  at  the  same  understanding  of 
the  Negro  family  in  the  United  States  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Polish  family,  an  element  studied  some  time  ago  by  Dr.  W.  I. 
Thomas  and  Florian  Znaniecki.  The  study  is  therefore  modeled 
somewhat  after  the  plan  followed  by  these  investigators.  The  bool; 
has  an  introduction  by  Professor  Ernest  W.  Burgess  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  and  the  author  had  the  cooperation  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  who  assisted  him  in  his  tabulations  and  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  book.  It  is  therefore  a  comprehensive  volume  of  686 
pages  in  which  almost  every  aspect  of  the  Negro  family  is  treated. 

The  aim  of  the  author  was  to  expand  his  treatment  of  his  recent 
Negro  Family  in  Chicago  to  include  that  of  the  Negro  in  the  whole 
country.  The  book  takes  up  the  experiences  of  the  Negro  in  bond¬ 
age,  the  mother  as  the  head  of  the  family,  the  situation  forced  upon 
the  Negroes  during  the  days  of  slavery  when  mating  was  compul¬ 
sory  and  husband  and  wife  were  separated  as  cattle  when  sold. 
The  author  next  discusses  the  movement  of  Negro  populations  in 
the  country,  the  conditions  obtaining  as  a  result  of  these  move- 
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ments  and  the  present  day  aspects  under  such  captions  as  “Roving 
Men  and  Homeless  Women,”  “The  Flight  from  Feudal  America/' 

* ‘  Fathers  on  Leave,  ’ ?  ‘  ‘"Outlawed  Motherhood,  ”  “  Rebellious 

Youth,”  and  “Divorce:  Scrip  from  the  Law.”  Under  the  head  of 
“In  the  City  of  Rebirth”  he  confines  the  discussion  to  “Old  Fam¬ 
ilies  and  New  Classes,”  “The  Brown  Middle  Class,”  and  “The 
Black  Proletariat.”  In  this  way  pass  in  review  such  important 
questions  as  the  stability  of  the  Negro  social  organization,  urbani¬ 
zation  with  its  many  consequences  like  immorality,  delinquency, 
desertion,  and  broken  homes,  the  process  of  assimilation  and  accul¬ 
turation  in  their  bearing  upon  the  future  of  the  Negro. 

One  can  hardly  agree  with  the  author  in  some  of  his  conclusions. 
He  has  exaggerated  the  looseness  and  the  immoral  consequences  of 
the  Negro  family  organization  in  the  days  of  slavery.  While  there 
were  white  men  who  treated  the  Negro  family  as  one  would  a  herd 
of  cattle,  there  were  also  white  men  who  were  just  as  careful  about 
the  morality  among  the  slaves  as  in  their  own  families.  The  Ne¬ 
groes,  too,  had  a  sense  of  morals  which  they  brought  from  Africa, 
and  when  possible  they  resisted  the  mating  required  for  breeding 
purposes  during  .slavery.  There  are  cases  of  Negro  women  who 
suffered  death  from  persecution  rather  than  yield  to  such  immoral 
practices.  These  facts  the  author  has  not  properly  emphasized.  He 
seems  too  much  concerned  with  the  evil  side  of  the  question  and 
blinded  to  the  morals  of  the  slaves.  Herein  lies  the  main  fault  of 
the  book  in  that  the  author  has  depended  too  much  on  generaliza¬ 
tions  and  theories  rather  than  on  facts  taken  from  documentary 
evidence  now^  available  in  manuscript  form. 

C.  G.  Woodson 

The  Growth  of  American  Democracy .  By  Jeannette  P.  Nichols  and 

Roy  F.  Nichols.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company, 

1939.  Pp.  xxiii,  819.  Price  $4.00.) 

This  book  is  a  history  of  the  United  States  presented  as  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  social,  economic,  and  political  developments.  The  history 
of  the  making  of  America  and  of  Americans  is  brought  up  to  date 
wdth  data  drawn  from  documents  bearing  upon  all  epochs  of  Amer¬ 
ican  history.  The  aim  of  the  authors,  however,  is  to  trace  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  democratic  self-government  as  the  chief  concern  of 
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the  United  States.  The  work  is  therefore  more  concerned  with  po¬ 
litical  activities  than  is  common  today  in  books  dealing  primarily 
with  the  economic  and  social  foundations  of  history.  The  work  is 
chronologically  arranged  and  within  each  epoch  an  effort  is  made 
to  emphasize  the  activities  which  concern  the  American  people 
most.  Departing  from  the  standard  of  most  histories  of  the  United 
States,  these  authors  have  devoted  more  than  half  of  this  volume  of 
819  pages  to  the  period  of  American  history  since  the  Civil  War. 

The  authors  see  American  history  from  the  usual  point  of  view 
and  at  the  same  time  with  a  new  vision.  For  example,  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  America  is  regarded  as  a  migration  of  Europeans  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  Colonial  period  was  important  not  only 
for  the  development  of  individualism  but  also  for  significant  Amer¬ 
ican  folk  ways.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  appear  as  resulting  from  a  world  movement  which 
had  to  be  continued  through  the  European  wars  and  our  second 
struggle  with  England  in  1812.  The  movement  of  population  to¬ 
ward  the  West,  the  conquest  of  the  frontier  with  an  advancement 
of  democracy,  the  depression  resulting  from  over-expansion  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  appear  very  well  clarified  in  this  volume.  Then 
comes  a  brief  treatment  of  the  sectionalism  resulting  from  slaverv 
and  the  ensuing  Civil  War,  which  receives  in  this  volume  a  brief 
treatment  of  about  71  pages. 

Evidently  these  authors  believe  with  some  others  that  because 
the  history  of  the  United  States  from  1820  to  the  secession  in  1861 
was  dominated  by  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  freedom  and  slav¬ 
ery  this  struggle  should  be  minimized  that  men  may  forget  that 
drama.  In  this  respect  the  book  becomes  history  made  to  order 
and  therefore  open  to  serious  criticism.  The  Negro  is  treated  only 
briefly  in  this  volume.  He  is  referred  to  as  a  slave  and  occasionally 
as  a  free  Negro.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War  and  after  that  struggle, 
references  to  the  Negro  are  not  more  frequent.  Of  course,  the  au¬ 
thors  took  time  to  discuss  the  so-called  abuses  of  the  Reconstruction 
and  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  Negroes  and  their  friends  (279-282). 
Just  as  the  Negro  has  been  neglected  so  have  other  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  matters.  One  cannot  consider  this  work,  therefore,  as  an 
excellent  history  of  the  United  States.  It  is  more  of  an  effort  to 
set  forth  a  certain  point  of  view  and  to  sustain  it  with  selected 
facts. 


C.  G.  Woodson 
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Some  Recent  Books  on  the  Virgin  Islands 

Our  Virgin  Islands.  A  History  of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the  Junior 
High  School  Grades.  By  A.  Thurston  Child.  (Published  Jointly 
by  the  Departments  of  Education,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix, 
Virgin  Islands,  1939.  Pp.  vii,  144.  Price  $1.20.) 

Island  Treasure.  By  Ann  Hark.  (Philadelphia,  Penn.:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.,  1938.  Price  $2.00.) 

These  Are  the  Virgin  Islands.  By  Hamilton  Cochran.  (New  York, 
N.  Y. :  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1937.  Pp.  x,  236.  Price  $3.00.) 

Brief  History  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  By  J.  Antonio  Jarvis.  (St. 
Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  The  Art  Shop,  1938.  Pp.  258.) 

As  its  subtitle  indicates,  Our  Virgin  Islands  is  a  history  designed 
for  the  junior  high  school  grades.  The  author,  A.  Thurston  Child, 
now  Superintendent  of  Education  in  St.  Croix,  is  a  former  teacher 
of  history  at  the  Charlotte  Amalie  High  School  in  St.  Thomas. 
From  years  of  practical  experience  combined  with  persistent  study 
— noteworthy  in  a  clime  that  inclines  to  lassitude  rather  than  to  in¬ 
dustry— Mr.  Child  has  produced  a  careful,  readable  text  in  simple, 
unadorned  but  effective  prose.  The  book  falls  into  four  parts, 
divided  in  turn  into  twelve  units,  wherein  the  story  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  is  unfolded,  from  the  days  of  Columbus  and  the  Caribs,  of 
Governor  Iversen  and  the  Danish  West  India  Company,  through 
the  golden  days  of  prosperity  that  were  followed  by  dark  days  of 
despair,  and  closing  with  the  American  period  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  Departments  of  first  the  Navy  and  then  the  Interior.  The 
keynote  throughout  is  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  past,  de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  in  young  Virgin  Islanders  a  love  of  their  native 
land  and  a  determination  to  make  of  it  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  Well  may  the  youth  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  John  and  St.  Croix 
say  with  the  author,  .  .  .  ‘ 4  these  islands  are  my  islands ;  their  past 
is  my  past ;  and  their  future  is  the  future  which  I  shall  help  them  to 
build.” 

For  his  history  Mr.  Child  has  drawn  freely  but  carefully  from 
varied  sources,  both  English  and  Danish.  Notable  is  his  section  on 
the  Caribs,  that  almost  mythical  race  of  aborigines  of  the  West  In¬ 
dies.  The  student  will  recognize  in  the  bibliography  such  familiar 
names  as  the  Rev.  John  P.  Knox,  the  Calvinist  divine ;  Dr.  Charles 
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E.  Taylor,  the  redoubtable  opponent  of  vaccination;  and  Prof. 
Waldemar  Westergaard — all  writers  of  history  but  of  whom  the 
last  named  only  was  a  truly  scientific  historian.  Nor  are  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  garrulous  Father  Labat  and  the  quaint  account  of 
Johan  P.  Nissen  overlooked.  Not  content  with  the  printed  page 
alone,  Mr.  Child  has  consulted  as  sources  a  number  of  living  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  in  his  preface  he  graciously  gives  credit.  Among 
these  are  the  present  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  well 
known  Judge  C.  G.  Thiele,  that  interesting  survivor  of  the  Danish 
regime.  The  work  itself  is  a  tribute  to  the  present  administration  of 
these  insular  outposts,  and  its  sponsors.  The  Departments  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  this 
achievement.  The  illustrations  by  Aline  Kean  are  good  and  the  note¬ 
book  questions  add  to  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  text.  Yet  it  must 
not  be  thought  of  as  a  text  alone.  For  the  general  reader  will  find 
it  interesting  and  informative  and  well  worth  obtaining. 

Island  Treasure  by  Ann  Hark  is  a  diverting  tale  for  youngsters, 
introducing  them  in  a  fresh  and  vivid  way  to  the  island  of  St. 
Croix.  Happy  save  for  little  Sunny,  a  victim  of  arthritis,  Mrs. 
Gilbert  and  her  brood,  Sylvia,  Sunny,  and  Dicky,  leave  their  Amer¬ 
ican  home  and  journey  to  the  far-off  Virgin  Islands,  where,  it  is 
hoped,  the  tropical  sun  will  restore  the  crippled  limbs  of  bright, 
red-haired  Sunny.  In  St.  Croix  the  Gilberts  stay  with  the  Danish 
family  Rohlsen  and  their  children,  Knud,  Gerda,  and  the  twins, 
Ingeborg  and  Kai,  on  their  estate  Carlsborg.  There  all  seven  boys 
and  girls  lead  an  almost  idyllic  existence.  (Experienced  mothers, 
though,  may  wonder  how  so  many  children  could  possibly  live  in 
the  same  house  and  never  fuss!)  Adroitly  Miss  Hark  marshals 
every  possible  attraction  in  the  islands,  from  the  good  ship  Nerissa 
and  the  towers  of  St.  Thomas  to  the  quaint  estates  and  the  colorful 
story  of  St.  Croix.  Miss  Hark  writes  well  and  enthusiastically, 
shielding  her  locale  with  an  exhilarating  haze  in  which  such  annoy¬ 
ing  realities  as  vicious  mosquitoes  and  omnivorous  roaches  by  a 
special  Providence  are  rigorously  excluded.  Nor  is  there  a  lack  of 
manufactured  melodrama  to  stir  the  childish  pulse.  For,  it  appears, 
there  is  gold  in  St.  Croix.  There  is  obeah  also,  and  there  is  a  mys¬ 
terious  light.  The  ominous  hurricane,  “wild  winds  of  heaven,” 
blows  up  conveniently  to  provide  an  added  thrill  and,  better  yet,  to 
uncover  great-grandfather  Rohlsen ’s  chest  with  rows  of  Danish 
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gold  pieces  and  a  bag  of  sparkling  sapphires  which  he  had  hidden 
during  the  riot  of  1878.  Best  of  all  Sunny  is  able  to  discard  her 
crutches.  The  two  families  part  but  plan  to  meet  again  soon  in  the 
States,  where  Knud  will  enter  college.  Both  Rohlsens  and  Gilberts 
feel  themselves  blessed,  for  both  have  “come  into  sudden  treasure.’ ’ 

Island  treasure,  buried  treasure,  is  a  frequent  and  familiar  motif 
in  the  saga  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  So  is  it  also  in  Hamilton  Coch¬ 
ran’s  These  Are  the  Virgin  Islands .  Of  his  twenty  chapters  no 
fewer  than  seven  are  devoted  to  the  quest  for  ‘  ‘  doubloons,  ’  ’  for 
“dead  men’s  gold,”  and  for  “buried  treasure.”  One  must  admire 
the  industry  and  the  energy  with  which  Mr.  Cochran  first  collected 
all  the  local  tales — and  they  are  many — of  hidden  treasure  and  then 
threw  himself  into  the  search  for  it.  At  midnight  he  explored  a 
pillar  in  the  Grand  Hotel  at  St.  Thomas.  On  St.  John  he  had  two 
natives  dig  up  an  old  grave  and  he  himself  delved  into  an  old 
Carib  well.  On  Norman  Island  he  braved  the  bats  and  clambered 
up  into  a  cave.  Lastly,  he  tried  a  “radio  treasure  finder.”  The 
result  in  each  instance  was,  definitely,  negative.  Yet  despite  their 
obvious  futility  his  adventures  make  good  reading. 

These  Are  the  Virgin  Islands  is  a  sprightly  book,  well- written, 
racy,  entertaining.  The  author  has  collected  faithfully  all  manner 
of  tall  tales,  from  the  old  St.  Tomian  yarn  of  the  voracious  cannon¬ 
consuming  cockroaches  to  the  ribald  account  of  “Dirty  Brady,’ 
who  was  embalmed  in  St.  Croix  rum.  His  illustrations  are  excellent 
and  his  comments  are  those  of  an  appreciative  observer,  always 
seeing  the  romantic  or  the  picturesque  in  the  local  scene.  A  better 
knowledge  of  the  Danish  period  would  have  guarded  him  against 
various  inaccuracies,  especially  in  the  spelling  of  Danish  names. 
One  wonders,  too,  if  he  knew  of  McGuire’s  Geographic  Dictionary 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  when  he  tried  to  find  the  historic  spots  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  bloody  slave  uprising  of  1733  in  St.  John.  Mr. 
Cochran’s  volume  is  sincere,  the  format  is  attractive,  and  both  for 
those  who  know  and  for  those  who  do  not  know  the  American  Vir¬ 
gins  it  may  well  be  added  to  the  bookshelf. 

Mr.  Jarvis  is  the  enterprising  editor  of  the  St.  Thomas  Dally 
News.  He  has  taught  in  the  Charlotte  Amalie  High  School,  he 
paints,  and  now  he  has  published  a  Brief  History  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  It  is  a  worthwhile  volume.  But  it  is  not  a  history  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word.  Rather,  it  is  a  collection  of  some  twenty- 
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one  little  rambling  essays,  often  delightful,  generally  informing, 
and  rarely  dull.  The  serious  student  will  learn  little  that  is  new  in 
the  account  by  Jarvis  of  the  Danish  period  in  the  story  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Islands.  But  his  approach  if  not  new  is  at  least  startlingly 
modern :  thus  there  is  a  touch  of  both  Freud  and  Marx  when  one 
reads  (p.  20)  of  the  peaceful  Arawaks  as  having  developed  “a  seri¬ 
ous  inferiority  complex  ’  ’  and  of  being  endowed  4  4  with  all  the  middle 
class  virtues.  ’  ’  Remarkable,  indeed,  for  contemporaries  of  the 
savage  Caribs !  Mr.  Jarvis  has  drawn  upon  the  usual  sources — the 
unreliable  Knox,  Taylor's  Leaflets,  and,  fortunately,  Prof.  Walde- 
mar  Westergaard.  At  times  also  he  appears  almost  to  have  para¬ 
phrased  Kay  Larsen’s  Dansk  V estindien.  Digressions  are  numerous 
but  usually  interesting.  Noteworthy  among  these  is  the  admirable 
discussion  of  the  controversy  between  the  gifted  Charles  E.  Taylor 
and  the  Danish  officials  who  held  that  Taylor  could  not  practice 
medicine  until  he  had  demonstrated  that  he  was  properly  trained. 
Yet  no  matter  how  fascinating  it  may  be  to  digress,  it  is  disconcert¬ 
ing  on  one  and  the  same  page  (p.  108)  to  jump  immediately  from 
Governor  Cramer’s  report  of  1937  to  the  agitation  of  David  Hamil¬ 
ton  Jackson  in  Denmark  in  1915.  It  is  a  pity  that  no  index  is  pro¬ 
vided,  if  only  for  the  names,  the  majority  of  which  are  introduced 
with  a  telling  comment  or  a  personal  observation.  For  Mr.  Jarvis 
is  at  his  best  when  he  deals  with  what  he  calls  4 4 the  human  side”  of 
St.  Thomas,  or  with  simply  4 4 the  people.”  The  people,  his  people, 
speak  an  English  peculiar  to  themselves;  are  kindly  and  neigh¬ 
borly  ;  boast  of  their  relatives  in  Washington,  Chicago,  or  Brooklyn; 
and  live  night  and  day  in  a  mesh  of  superstition. 

Of  the  258  pages  of  this  book  approximately  two-thirds  are 
devoted  to  the  islands  under  American  rule.  Here  one  finds  the 
reflections  of  an  intelligent  native  weighing  in  retrospect  the  good, 
the  bad,  and  the  indifferent  in  the  programs  of  the  American  gov¬ 
ernors.  He  looks  with  a  critical  eye  upon  the  Naval  Governors,  and 
gives  full  praise  only  to  Captain  Evans  as  “the  best  loved”  of  this 
group,  4 4 able  and  just.”  It  is  obvious  that  his  sympathies  lie  with 
the  so-called  civil  governors,  with  the  late  Governor  Pearson  and 
with  his  successor.  He  quotes  liberally  from  his  own  newspaper 
and  from  official  statements  and  reports  regarding  the  Pearson  ad¬ 
ministration.  In  much  of  this  of  course  he  is  too  close  to  the  event 
to  have  the  proper  perspective.  But  on  the  whole  his  words  are 
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well  chosen,  even  though  on  occasion  he  says  as  do  so  many  natives, 

* ‘ presently ’ ’  when  he  could  better  have  said  “now.”  His  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  past  of  the  islands  and  of  his  own  people  protects  him 
from  the  pipe  dream  of  a  millenium  just  around  the  corner.  ‘  ‘  There 
are,”  he  writes,  “many  dangers  connected  with  much-advertised, 
economically-impracticable  rehabilitation  schemes.  *  ’  The  islands  are 
beautiful  beyond  words,  he  adds.  Yet  how  can  they  be  seen  and 
fully  appreciated  unless  good  roads  are  obtained?  No  one  whose 
Virgin  Islands  cistern  has  run  dry— and  who  sees  no  rain  in  sight — 
can  do  other  than  endorse  this  statement :  ‘  ‘  Both  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Croix  need  water  systems  if  they  are  to  progress  beyond  their 
present  stage.”  Yet  he  concludes  that  “the  outlook  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  is  hopeful.” 

As  one  thinks  back  over  these  varied  works,  it  may  be  well  to 
compare  them  briefly,  first,  as  to  the  light  in  which  they  reveal  the 
natives ;  and  secondly,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  still  build  upon 
legend  rather  than  upon  fact.  Thurston  Child  writes  with  distinct 
sympathy  for  the  native  workers  who  revolted  in  St.  John  in  1733 
and  in  St.  Croix  in  1848  and  in  1878.  Miss  Hark’s  natives  are 
kindly  and  faithful,  but  steeped  in  superstition.  From  his  study 
of  the  Virgin  Islanders  Mr.  Cochran  concludes  that  “they  possess 
none  of  the  lovable  traits  of  our  own  dark  citizens  below  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line.”  Speaking  of  a  riot  in  St.  Thomas  in  1934,  Mr 
Jarvis  makes  this  interesting  observation:  “Here,  it  must  be  re 
ported  that  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  are  guided  more  by 
emotion  than  by  logic  and  that  nothing  is  too  fantastic  or  foolish 
for  them  to  adopt  if  a  leader  popular  at  the  moment  advocates  it. 
Even  in  their  saner  moments  they  have  the  mob  spirit.  ...”  Like 
Mr.  Cochran,  Editor  Jarvis  has  a  low  opinion  of  native  journalists, 
who  are,  he  says,  “pastmasters  in  abuse,  invective,  and  misrepre¬ 
sentation.”  The  composite  picture  which  emerges  from  all  these 
sketches  is  that  of  a  group  distinctly  different  from  the  Negroes  of 
our  own  country,  not  without  faults  but  not  without  possibilities. 

Legends  in  the  Virgin  Islands  are  much  easier  to  gather  than 
facts.  The  person  who  enjoys  such  legends  should  read  Mr.  Coch¬ 
ran’s  book  from  cover  to  cover.  He  has  unearthed  all  the  worth¬ 
while  ones — no  age  barred — dusted  them  off  and  sent  them  forth  in 
lively,  new  apparel.  Miss  Hark  likewise  has  drawn  deeply  from  the 
legendary  past,  though  one  has  the  feeling  that  she,  like  Mr.  Coch- 
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ran,  simply  loves  to  tell  a  good  story.  As  befits  serious-minded 
members  of  the  teaching  profession,  Mr.  Child  and  Mr.  Jarvis,  how¬ 
ever,  will  give  no  credence  to  such  prattle  as  the  tales  of  Bluebeard 
and  Blackbeard.  But  misled  by  Gertrude  Atherton's  captivating 
novel,  The  Conqueror,  they  repeat  the  familiar  legend  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  St.  Croix,  much  of  which  she  frankly  invented.  More 
than  thirty-odd  years  ago  Major  General  H.  U.  Ramsing  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Denmark,  supplied  her  with  the  information  which  she  gar¬ 
bled  so  gaily  in  her  account  of  Hamilton.  This  scholarly,  retired 
Danish  army  officer  has  at  length  decided  to  publish  his  findings, 
the  product  of  some  three  decades  of  painstaking  research  in  the 
Danish  State  Archives.  One  can  only  express  regret  that  the 
American  scholar,  Dr.  Waldemar  Westergaard,  was  unable  to  bring 
to  the  present  his  splendid  initial  study  of  the  Danish  West  Indies. 
In  the  meantime  we  should  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Child  for  setting  down 
in  scholarly  though  brief  fashion  the  facts  as  he  has  seen  them  in 
the  colorful  history  of  the  American  Virgins. 
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Harold  Larson 


The  Bantu  in  the  City ,  A  Study  of  Cultural  Adjustment  on  the 

Witwatersrand.  By  Ray  E.  Phillips.  (Lovedale,  South  Africa : 

The  Lovedale  Press,  1939.  Pp.  452.) 

This  volume  by  the  author  of  The  Bantu  Are  Coming  is  by  far 
the  most  scholarly  treatise  of  the  Bantu’s  adjustment  to  the  city 
that  has  yet  appeared.  Much  of  the  material  was  presented  in  a 
dissertation  to  the  faculty  of  Yale  University  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

In  the  book  Dr.  Phillips  describes  the  growth  of  a  permanent 
urban  Native  [or  Bantu]  population  along  the  Witwatersrand, 
that  is  the  gold-producing  ridge  of  some  60  miles  long  and  ten  miles 
wide,  having  more  than  a  million  people  living  in  nine  cities,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Johannesburg  with  a  population  of  half  a  million. 
Here  during  fifty  years,  Native  Africans  have  been  drawn  from 
their  kraals  to  mine  gold.  Many  have  not  returned,  but  rather  have 
made  their  permanent  homes  on  the  “Rand,”  where  were  born 
their  children  and  grandchildren,  who  knew  almost  nothing  of  the 
tribal  life  “back  home.”  This  permanent  urban  population  has 
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been  greatly  influenced  by  the  white  man  for  whom  they  work,  and 
has  influenced  the  white  man  in  return. 

The  main  questions  dismissed  in  the  book  are  ‘‘To  what  extent 
are  Africans  adapting  themselves  to  modern  industrial  lifer'  ‘‘Is 
the  transition  from  tribalism  to  a  civilized  type  of  life  being  easily 
accomplished,  or  are  these  maladjustments  ?  ’  ’  "  What  are  the  areas 
of  special  strain,  and  what  are  the  contributing  factors?"  "Along 
what  lines  may  satisfactory  solutions  be  found ?’’  In  attempting  to 
answer  these  questions,  the  author  discusses  the  economic  basis  of 
native  life,  housing,  health,  education,  crime,  religion,  leisure,  and 
inter-racial  relationships. 

The  main  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  African  is  eco¬ 
nomic.  First,  the  African  has  lived  under  a  sort  of  communism,  in 
which  land  is  owned  by  the  tribe ;  in  which  there  is  little  buying 
and  selling,  and  no  money.  Life  under  tribalism  is  non-individ- 
ualistic,  non-competitive.  There  are  no  rich,  there  are  no  poor — 
unless  by  drought,  famine,  war,  all  suffer. 

Says  the  writer,  "The  South  African  Bantu  are  about  as  poorly 
equipped  for  competition  in  the  modern  business  world  as  though 
they  had  suddenly  been  dropped  on  the  earth  from  one  of  the 
planets."  Yet  the  Bantu  has  made  wonderful  strides  in  learning 
about  money,  wages,  buying,  and  selling.  Hundreds  are  in  business 
for  themselves,  have  purchased  land,  built  comfortable  homes,  and 
show  remarkable  degree  of  adaptability.  They  would  progress  even 
faster  if  it  were  not  for  repressive  measures  which  the  white  man 
finds  it  necessary  to  use,  to  hold  them  back. 

The  transition  from  a  polygamous  background  in  the  tribe  to  a 
monogamous  home  in  the  city  is  fraught  wfith  many  dangers,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  number  of  males  so  far  outnumber  the  females. 
Similarly  the  transition  from  tribal  life  to  city  life  has  brought  on 
a  large  number  of  the  white  man’s  diseases.  While  the  transition 
from  the  tribal  religion  to  Christianity  has  been  one  of  the  most 
constructive  forces,  it  has  had  its  disadvantages.  Religion  is  in  for 
much  difficulty  as  the  intelligent  African  notes  the  wTide  difference 
between  the  white  man’s  preaching  and  practice,  and  comes  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  Christianity  has  ethical  as  well  as  theological  impli¬ 
cations.  That  the  white  people  of  South  Africa  do  not  know  what 
is  in  the  Natives’  mind  is  quite  apparent  from  many  of  Dr.  Phillips’ 
references,  and  their  fear  of  the  Native  increases  as  they  fail  to 
appreciate  the  Natives’  position. 
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The  author  is  quite  right  in  his  conclusion  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  consider  all  African  affairs  as  apart  from  those  of  the  community 
as  a  whole.  Problems  of  health,  education,  wages,  etc.,  are  common 
problems,  and  South  Africa  will  take  a  long  stride  in  progress 
when  it  so  considers  them.  Meanwhile  the  City  Bantu  is  gradually 
shedding  his  African  tribal  life,  and  becoming  more  and  more  a 
black  or  brown  European.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  white  man’s 
life,  moral,  physical,  economic  and  social,  is  being  greatly  changed 
by  the  African  Native,  and  a  new  civilization  is  evolving.  The 
author  urges  the  4 ‘necessity  for  tolerance  and  patience  on  both 
sides  of  the  colour-line  in  working  out  a  policy  of  the  material 
benefit  of  all.” 


Woodstock,  C.  P.,  South  Africa 


R.  R.  Wright,  Jr. 


Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  Regarding  Cape  Coloured 
Population  in  the  Union.  (Published  by  Authority,  Pretoria, 
Transvaal :  Printed  by  Government  Printers.  Pp.  356.  Maps 
and  charts.) 

Racial  Problems  in  South  Africa,  A  Report  by  a  Deputation  from 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  and  America  to  South 
Africa  in  1938.  (London:  Central  Offices,  Society  of  Friends, 
1938.  Pp.  28.) 

The  Governor-General  of  South  Africa  appointed  in  1934  a 
commission  “to  enquire  into,  collect  information,  and  to  report  upon 
the  position  in  the  country’s  economic  and  social  structure  of  the 
Cape  Coloured  population  including  Cape  Malays  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.”  The  Commission  investigated : 
(a)  social  factors,  in  respect  of  education,  housing  and  health  serv¬ 
ices,  and  the  possible  extension  of  agencies  to  meet  their  social  needs 
and  combat  social  evils;  (b)  the  economic  position  in  urban  indus¬ 
try  as  skilled  and  unskilled  workers;  (c)  the  economic  position  of 
farm  workers  and  rural  dwellers. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  included  a  university  professor, 
the  superintendent  of  education  of  the  Cape  Province,  and  an  emi¬ 
nent  colored  politician  and  physician.  Later  there  was  added  a 
noted  advocate  to  fill  the  place  of  one  of  the  members,  Professor 
J.  du  PlessLs,  who  died  in  1935.  To  carry  out  properly  their  func- 
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tions  the  Commission  had  authority  from  the  governor  general  to 
examine  such  persons  as  they  might  judge  necessary,  and  to  have 
access  to  all  government  books. 

With  this  authority  the  commission  sat  for  over  two  years. 
Elaborate  questionnaires  on  social,  moral  and  psychological  topics, 
economics,  health  and  education  were  sent  out.  Oral  evidence  and 
written  memoranda  were  submitted  by  individuals  and  by  deputa¬ 
tions  from  77  different  communities,  public  records  were  carefully 
examined,  many  places  were  visited  in  person  by  members  of  the 
commission,  experts  were  called  on  sociological,  ethnological,  edu¬ 
cational  and  other  subjects.  The  results  are  printed  in  1180  para¬ 
graphs  in  these  chapters :  ‘  ‘  Composition  and  Distribution  of  the 
Cape  Coloured  Population”;  “Race  and  Class  Attitudes”;  “Spe¬ 
cial  Social  Problems”;  “The  Economic  Position  of  the  Cape  Col¬ 
oured  Population”;  “ Health— General ” ;  “ Health— Medical  Serv¬ 
ice”;  “Health — Housing  Conditions  in  the  Union  in  so  far  as  they 
apply  to  the  Cape  Coloured  Population”;  “Health — Special  Prob¬ 
lems”;  “Education”;  “The  Legal  Position  of  the  Cape  Coloured 
Population”;  “The  Political  Position  of  the  Cape  Coloured  Popu¬ 
lation”;  “Religion.”  Chapter  13  gives  a  “schedule  of  recommen¬ 
dations”  on  fifty-five  different  subjects  covering  the  entire  investi¬ 
gation.  There  are  forty-two  items  of  appendix,  taking  up  more 
than  a  hundred  pages  of  statistics  and  historical  information. 

For  the  student  of  racial  mixtures  Cape  Coloured  people  are 
most  interesting,  for  here  wre  have  infusions  not  only  of  most  Eu¬ 
ropean  races,  but  of  all  the  people  of  Southern  Asia  including 
Indians,  Chinese,  Javanese,  and  the  like,  most  of  the  tribes  of  South 
Africa,  and  a  few  West  Indian  Negroes.  Here  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America  have  met  to  give  us  the  Cape  Coloured  Man.  So  com¬ 
pletely  has  the  racial  mixture  gone  forward  that  the  original  Hot¬ 
tentots  who  lived  where  Cape  Town  now  is  have  been  completely 
absorbed.  So  gradual  is  the  blending  of  colors  that  no  one  knows 
where  to  draw  the  line,  and  the  South  African  Parliament  has  thus 
far  refused  to  pass  a  law  against  the  intermarriage  of  the  races, 
because  no  one  can  tell  who’s  who,  and  the  number  of  border-line 
cases”  is  large  and  increasing. 

The  report  shows  the  handicap  under  which  the  colored  people 
live  and  work,  being  deprived  of  many  of  the  advantages  of  the 
whites,  and  it  points  out  definitely  the  social  consequences  of  their 
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educational  and  economic  disadvantages.  Their  situation  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  American  Negro  of  two  generations  ago.  The 
colored  people  must,  however,  not  be  confused  with  the  Natives  or 
the  Bantu,  who  are  the  more  pure  blooded  African  black  or  brown 
people,  and  at  present  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder, 
while  the  colored  stands  legally  and  economically  above  the  lower 
orders,  next  to  the  white  South  African.  They  are  the  buffer  group, 
too  proud  to  be  black  and  not  able  to  be  white ;  they  are  cut  off 
from  the  great  Bantu  majority  and  are  experiencing  more  and 
more  the  disadvantages  of  their  position.  In  the  industrial  field  the 
colored  man  is  suffering  from  Native  or  Bantu  competition,  the 
Bantu  having  the  advantage  of  a  larger  body,  a  stronger  physique, 
and  ability  to  live  on  less  wages. 

The  report  condemns  segregation  and  recommends  compulsory 
education.  It  points  out  that  slow  progress  of  the  group  is  due 
largely  to  the  lack  of  group  consciousness  and  the  willingness  of 
most  colored  people  to  sit  idly  by  and  let  the  white  people  lead  in 
everything  that  concerns  them.  They  accept  results  in  a  sort  of 
fatalistic  manner,  deadening  to  initiative.  The  better  circum¬ 
stanced  smaller  group  shows  but  little  interest  in  the  masses.  But 
there  are  straws  that  show  that  an  awakening  is  in  the  offing. 

From  May  24  to  August  11,  1938,  a  deputation  consisting  of  E. 
Russell  Bragshaw  of  Manchester  and  Alice  S.  Harris  of  Dorking, 
representing  the  Society  of  Friends  of  England,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
E.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Esther  B.  Jones,  of  Fisk  University,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Society  of  Friends  of  America,  travelled  some  5,000  miles, 
interviewing  nearly  1,000  representative  people,  both  Native  and 
European,  upon  South  African  problems.  The  results  are  set 
forth  in  a  pamphlet  of  28  pages  entitled  Racial  Problems  in  South 
Africa.  The  “problems”  discussed  are  chiefly  of  Natives  and  Eu¬ 
ropeans  [“European”  is  the  word  used  in  South  Africa  for  the 
American  equivalent  of  “white”].  Very  little  is  said  of  the  col¬ 
ored  people. 

One  of  the  most  important  conclusions  of  the  deputation  was 
with  reference  to  the  annexation  of  the  Protectorates  to  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  The  deputation  does  not  favor  the  annexation— 
not  just  now,  at  least,  until  the  Union  of  South  Africa  changes  her 
present  policy  toward  the  Native. 

R.  R.  Wright,  Jr. 

Woodstock ,  C.  P.,  South  Africa 
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African  Heroes  and  Heroines.  By  Carter  G.  Woodson.  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. :  The  Associated  Publishers,  Inc.,  1939.  Pp.  249. 

Price  $2.00.) 

This  book  fills  a  long  empty  vacuum  in  our  knowledge  of  certain 
phases  of  the  history  of  Africa.  All  too  long  our  ideas  of  Africa, 
her  land  and  her  people,  have  been  patterned  by  the  writings  of 
those  who  have  painfully  subjugated  her.  Little  has  been  known 
of  the  actual  process  of  the  conquest,  of  the  valiant  resistance  of 
whole  nations  of  Africans,  and  the  black  leaders  who  strove  against 
both  the  Arabic  and  the  European  invader.  Dr.  Woodson  in  his 
African  Heroes  and  Heroines  makes  a  beginning  at  supplying  this 
deficiency. 

The  author  tells  us  that  the  book  is  intended  for  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students,  but  the  reviewer  feels  that  it  may  be 
read  with  profit  by  any  adult.  We  are  all  more  or  less  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  process  of  white  conquest  of  the  red  man  in 
America,  and  all  hail  the  noble  Indian  even  in  his  defeat.  But 
after  all  the  Indian  was  overcome  in  a  very  short  time,  both  in 
North  and  South  America,  and  it  is  likely  that  historians  have  over¬ 
estimated  the  danger  that  the  Indians  presented.  Compared  with 
the  resistance  which  the  African  offered  to  the  invader  of  his  home, 
that  of  the  Indian  sinks  into  insignificance.  For  over  four  hundred 
years  the  outsider  hammered  at  the  doors  of  Africa  before  he  could 
claim  it  as  his  own,  and  even  today  his  control  is  not  certain. 

As  the  title  suggests,  Dr.  Woodson  does  not  claim  that  this  book 
is  a  complete  history  of  Africa  or  of  imperialistic  conquest  of  the 
continent.  It  simply  selects  certain  phases  and  periods  of  the  his- 
torjr  of  various  parts  of  the  continent  and  by  a  partly  biographical 
treatment  of  African  leaders  gives  the  reader  an  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  militant  resistance  of  the  African  nations  and  tribes 
to  both  Arabic  and  later  European  invaders. 

The  author  gives  a  brief  but  thoroughly  informative  survey  of 
the  geography  of  the  African  continent,  her  peoples,  and  the  great 
African  states.  Of  particular  interest  is  his  treatment  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Mohammedanism  in  African  history  and  culture.  While  it 
was  a  great  cultural  force  and  a  bridge  for  outside  contact  it  did 
breed  religious  wars  which  were  disastrous  for  all  hopes  of  unity 
and  harmony  among  the  people.  Greater  harm  has  often  been  done 
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by  the  Christian  missionary  and  his  religion  bringing  in  his  wake 
the  economic  imperialists  and  political  control. 

Were  this  work  to  be  as  widely  read  as  it  deserves  the  names  of 
many  African  leaders  would  become  familiar  to  us.  Among  the 
great  Mohammedan  heroes  who  resisted  the  white  invader  were 
Samori,  who  at  one  time  ruled  over  400,000  square  kilometers  of 
land  in  west  Africa,  and  there  was  Mohammed- Ahmed,  better 
known  as  the  Mahdi.  Against  Samori  the  French  were  forced 
xo  hurl  their  best  legions,  while  the  Mahdi  endangered  British  im¬ 
perialism  in  the  Sudan.  In  southern  Africa  European  conquest 
was  fiercely  contested  by  the  natives  led  by  such  able  leaders  as 
Chaka,  the  resourceful  ruler  of  the  Zulus,  his  successors,  Cetewayo, 
and  Moshesh,  king  of  the  Basuto  nation.  The  exploits  of  these  men 
offer  illustrations  of  great  daring  and  fortitude  worthy  to  be  better 
known. 

Dr.  Woodson’s  accounts  are  very  fair.  The  faults  of  the  Afri¬ 
cans  are  well  brought  out.  Constant  inter-tribal  warfare  and 
dynastic  struggles  weakened  their  resistance  against  the  European 
invaders.  One  African  tribe  could  be  alienated  from  the  other. 
The  invader  could  divide  and  rule. 

This  book,  accepted  at  the  author’s  own  valuation  as  “not  a 
history  of  Africa  but  a  biographical  treatment  of  heroes  and 
heroines  intended  to  show  the  possibilities  of  the  field,”  brings  the 
hope  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  research  in  this  phase  of  his¬ 
tory.  With  such  a  favorable  start  our  ideas  of  the  “dark  continent” 
should  soon  undergo  radical  changes,  and  our  knowledge  greatly  be 
increased. 

Williston  H.  Lofton 

Howard  University 
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Books  of  American  History 

American  Historical  works  with  some  bearing  on  the  Negro  in¬ 
clude  the  following :  Liberal  Kentucky ,  1780-1828,  by  Niels  Henry 
Sonne  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1939)  ;  Alabama:  A 
Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  State,  by  Marie  Bankhead 
Owen  (Montgomery,  Alabama,  Dixie  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1938) ; 
Lee,  Grant  and  Sherman:  A  Study  in  Leadership  in  the  1864-65 
Campaign,  by  Alfred  H.  Burne  (New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1939)  ;  Child  Labor  Legislation  in  the  Southern  Textile  States, 
by  Elizabeth  H.  Davison  (Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press,  1939)  ;  Gamble’s  Hundred,  a  work  of  fiction  in  which  is 
treated  the  rise  of  the  planter  class  in  Virginia  and  the  defeat  of 
the  small  farmer,  by  Clifford  Dowdey  (Boston,  Little  Brown  and 
Company,  1939). 

Of  special  importance  to  the  student  of  Negro  history  are  the 
following:  The  Slavery  Controversy,  1831-1860,  by  Arthur  Young 
Lloyd  (Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1939)  ; 
The  Road  to  Richmond,  dealing  with  the  Civil  War,  by  Abner  R. 
Small  (Berkeley,  University  of  California  Press,  1939)  ;  John  Mc- 
Donogh,  His  Life  and  Work,  by  William  Talbott  Childs  (published 
by  the  author,  6  South  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland)  ; 
Rural  Migration  in  the  United  States,  by  C.  E.  Lively  and  Conrad 
Taeuber  (Washington,  D.  C.,  Works  Progress  Administration, 
1939)  ;  Race  Relations  and  the  Race  Problem,  a  symposium  by  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Park,  Edward  B.  Reuter,  Guy  B.  Johnson,  W.  Lloyd  War¬ 
ner,  E.  V.  Stonequist,  S.  J.  Holmes,  Rupert  B.  Vance,  Lewis  C. 
Copeland,  Allison  Davis,  Charles  S.  Johnson,  and  Edgar  T.  Thomp¬ 
son  (Durham,  Duke  University  Press)  ;  A  Catholic  Interracial 
Program,  by  Father  John  La  Farge  (New  York,  The  America 
Press,  1939). 

The  following  literary  productions  are  likewise  of  some  value  in 
this  field :  Out  of  the  South,  a  play  depicting  the  life  of  aristocrats, 
poor  whites,  and  Negroes,  by  Paul  Green  (New  York,  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1939)  ;  0  Canaan!  a  novel  based  on  the  migration  of  Ne- 
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groes  from  the  South  to  the  North,  by  Waters  E.  Turpin,  the  author 
of  These  Low  Grounds  (New  York,  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Com¬ 
pany)  ;  Let  Me  Breathe  and  Thunder,  a  novel  about  whites  written 
by  a  Negro  about  two  box-car  wanderers  and  a  Mexican  waif  to 
whom  they  become  attached,  by  William  Attway  (New  lrork, 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  1939). 

In  the  Heath-Chicago  French  Series,  edited  by  Otto  F.  Bond, 
has  appeared  a  volume  entitled  Portraits  Americains ,  edited  with 
notes  and  vocabulary  by  Dr.  Mercer  Cook,  professor  of  French  at 
Atlanta  University.  This  book  includes  portrait  sketches  drawn  by 
French  writers  of  George  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  James  Madison,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Andrew  Jackson, 
Martin  Van  Buren,  Henry  Clay,  James  Polk,  P.  T.  Barnum, 
Fenimore  Cooper,  Brigham  Young,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  U.  S.  Grant,  Chester  Arthur,  Mark  Twain, 
Grover  Cleveland,  and  Thomas  Edison.  Dr.  Cook  submitted  in  the 
original  manuscript  sketches  of  other  Americans  including  Booker 
T.  Washington,  but  in  pruning  the  manuscript  the  editor  omitted 
this  sketch.  The  book  as  it  stands,  however,  is  evidence  of  the 
scholarship  of  a  well  trained  Negro  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  use¬ 
ful  manual  in  facilitating  the  teaching  of  French. 

Progress  and  Problems  in  Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work  is  the  title 
of  a  pamphlet  of  29  pages,  published  in  1939  as  the  findings  of  the 
Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  appointed  by  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  of  the  United  States.  This  Committee  consisted 
of  Miss  Helen  Bradley,  chairman,  2349  Ashland  Avenue,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Miss  Mary  E.  Morris,  vice-chairman,  principal,  Gove  Junior 
High  School,  Denver,  Colorado ;  Miss  Florence  E.  Bamberger,  Col¬ 
lege  for  Teachers,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
Mrs.  Frances  W.  Kroner,  114  Valentine  Street,  Mount  Vernon,  Newr 
York;  and  Miss  Gertrude  Mallory,  1518  Ardendale  Avenue,  San 
Gabriel,  California.  The  subject  is  treated  from  the  point  of  view 
of  “Salary  Differences  Based  on  Grade  Level  of  School  Taught/’ 
“Salaries  of  Men  and  of  Women  Teachers,”  and  “Salaries  of  White 
and  of  Negro  Teachers.” 

The  findings  of  the  Committee  with  respect  to  the  Negro  teachers 
are  the  following: 

1.  Where  separate  schools  are  maintained  for  white  and  Negro 

teachers,  the  average  annual  salaries  of  Negro  teachers  are  much 
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lower  than  salaries  of  white  teachers.  Figures  from  nine  states 
include  one  state  in  which  the  average  annual  salary  of  Negro 
teachers  is  less  than  35“%  of  the  average  annual  salary  of  white 
teachers.  In  another  state  the  average  salary  of  the  Negro  teach¬ 
ers  was  only  slightly  below  70%  of  average  salary  of  white  teach¬ 
ers.  The  two  states  mentioned  represent  the  lowest  and  highest 
ratios  reported  among  the  nine  states. 

2.  Trends  over  a  period  of  years  show  that,  in  eight  of  the  nine 
states,  the  relative  level  of  Negro  teachers’  average  annual  sal¬ 
aries  as  compared  to  white  teachers’  was  slightly  higher  in  re¬ 
cent  years — 1935-36,  1936-3.7,  or  1937-38 — than  in  1924-25  or 
1929-30.  The  slight  increases  shown  appear  to  be  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  school  terms  for  Negro  pupils  have  been  length¬ 
ened  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  terms  for  white  pupils. 

3.  Salary  comparisons  between  white  and  Negro  teachers  in  city 
school  systems  show  that  the  median  salaries  of  Negro  teachers 
are  at  levels  from  a  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  corresponding  sal¬ 
aries  of  white  teachers.  The  relative  levels  changed  very  little 
between  1930-31  and  1938-39;  of  seven  different  comparisons, 
five  show  improvement  for  the  Negro  teachers  and  two  show  a 
relative  decrease. 

4.  Levels  of  professional  training  of  Negro  teachers  tend  to  be 
lower  than  those  of  white  teachers.  The  differences,  however, 
do  not  account  in  full  for  the  differences  in  salary. 

Articles  of  American  History 

The  following  articles  are  of  special  significance  to  those  study¬ 
ing  Negro  history:  ‘'Frances  Wright’s  Experiment  with  Negro 
Emancipation,”  by  Helen  Elliott  (Indiana  Magazine  of  History, 
June,  1939)  ;  “The  Rise  of  the  Anti-slavery  Movement  in  South¬ 
western  Pennsylvania”  ( Western  Pennsylvania  Historical  Maga¬ 
zine,  March,  1939)  ;  “Shadow  Over  the  City,”  by  John  S.  Kendall 
(Louisiana  Historical  Quarterly,  July,  1939)  ;  “General  Banks  and 
the  Radicals,”  by  Harry  Williams  (The  New  England  Quarterly, 
June,  1939). 

The  following  articles  have  a  bearing  on  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  Negro  in  the  United  States:  “Ypsilanti’s  Negro 
Community  Guidance  Counselor,”  by  George  H.  Bennett  (Educa¬ 
tion,  June,  1939)  ;  “Personality  in  a  White-Indiau -Negro  Commu- 
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nity,”  by  Guy  B.  Johnson  ( American  Sociological  Review,  August, 
1939)  ;  ‘‘Watch  the  South,”  by  Morris  Mitchell  ( Progressive  Edu¬ 
cation,  May,  1939)  ;  “Psychology  in  Negro  Institutions,”  by  Her¬ 
man  G.  Canady,  head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  West  Virginia  State  College  (Institute,  West  Virginia)  ; 
“Five  Thousand  Miles  of  Nurses,”  by  Janet  Geister  ( The  Trained 
Nurse  and  Hospital  Review,  June,  1939)  ;  “The  Call  for  the  Highly 
Educated,”  an  address  at  Fisk  University  by  L.  P.  Jackson  ( Fisk 
News,  May-June,  1939,  pp.  3-5). 

The  following  have  some  bearing  upon  justice  and  equality 
with  respect  to  the  Negro:  “The  Courts  and  Equality  of  Property 
Rights,”  by  Henry  J.  McGuinn  ( The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  VIII,  3,  1939)  ;  “The 
Changing  Rights  of  the  American  Citizen,”  by  Walter  J.  Matherly 
(The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  XXXVIII,  3,  1939)  ;  “A  Question 
of  Color,”  by  E.  F.  Podach  ( The  Fortnightly,  August,  1939). 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Physical  Anthropol¬ 
ogy  appears  a  bibliography  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  Wingate  Todd,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  anatomist  and  anthropologist  of  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity.  His  recent  years  were  devoted  primarily  to  matters  of 
prolongation  of  life  which  included  the  Negro.  For  evidence  of  his 
interest  the  following  articles  may  be  cited:  “Dimensions  of  the 
Body;  Whites  and  American  Negroes  of  Both  Sexes”  (American 
Journal  of  Physical  Anthropology ,  XII,  1)  ;  “The  Quantitative 
Determination  of  Black  Pigmentation  in  the  Skin  of  the  American 
Negro”  (with  Leona  Van  Gorder),  (Hid.,  IV,  3)  ;  “Cranial  Capac¬ 
ity  and  Linear  Dimensions  in  White  and  Negro”  (Ibid.,  VI,  2)  ; 
“Racial  Features  in  the  American  Negro  Cranium”  (Ibid.,  XV, 
1)  ;  “ Anthropology  and  Negro  Slavery”  (Medical  Life,  March, 
1938)  ;  “Entrenched  Negro  Physical  Features”  (Human  Biology, 
I,  1)  ;  “An  Anthropologist’s  Study  of  Negro  Life”  (Brush  Founda¬ 
tion,  No.  8)  ;  “The  Nature  of  Mummification  and  Maceration,  II 
Female  and  Negro  Skulls”  (Journal  of  Anatomy,  LX,  part  3). 

Books  on  Latin  America  and  the  West  Indies 

The  recent  books  on  Latin  America  and  the  West  Indies  include : 
A  History  of  Brazil,  by  Joao  Pandia  Calogeras,  translated  by  Percy 
A.  Martin  (Chapel  Hill,  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1939), 
a  history  of  that  country  from  1498  to  1926 ;  Haiti:  The  Cavalry  of 
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a  Soldier,  by  D.  P.  Calixte  (New  York,  Wendell  Mallet  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1939),  an  account  of  the  political  situation  on  that  island  as 
seen  by  a  former  commandant  of  the  Haitian  Army,  with  special 
bearing  upon  the  crisis  of  November,  1937 ;  Star-Spangled  Virgin, 
by  Dubose  Heyward  (Farrar  and  Rhinehart,  1939),  a  colored 
comedy  on  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Articles  on  Latin  America  and  the  West  Indies 

Articles  on  Latin  America  and  the  West  Indies  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “Afro-Cuban  Music,”  by  Fernando  Ortiz  ( The  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Inter- American  Relations,  July,  1939)  ;  “Gilberto 
Freyre :  Brazilian  Social  Historian,”  by  Lewis  Hanke  {Ibid.,  July, 
1939)  ;  “The  Negro  in  Bahia,  Brazil,”  by  Donald  Pierson  {Ameri¬ 
can  Sociological  Review,  August,  1939);  “Rehabilitation  in  the 
Virgin  Islands,”  by  R.  G.  W.  {Foreign  Affairs,  July,  1939); 
“Washington  Carver,  Genio  Milagroso  de  la  Ciencia,  Sirve  a  la 
Humanidad”  {Revista  de  Agricultura  Industria  y  Comer  civ  de 
Puerto  Rico,  June,  1939). 

Books  on  Africa 

The  following  books  on  Africa  have  recently  appeared :  Pioneers 
in  Pondoland,  by  R.  G.  Calaway  (Lovedale,  Lovedale  Press,  1939)  ; 
Report  of  the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission,  1938  (League  of 
Nations,  1938)  ;  The  Germans  and  Africa ,  by  P.  E.  Lewen  (London, 
Cassell,  1939)  ;  Coutumiers  Juridiques  de  VAfrique  Occidentale 
Frangaise.  Tome  I,  Senegal  (Paris,  Larose,  1939)  ;  Races  of  Africa 
(revised  edition),  by  C.  G.  Seligman  (London,  Thornton  Butter- 
worth,  1939)  ;  Die  Bambuti-Pygmaen  vom  Ituri,  by  Paul  Schebesta, 
Vol.  I,  Demographie  und  Anthropologie  der  Ituri-Bambuti  (Brus¬ 
sels,  Falk,  1938)  ;  A  Select  Bibliography  of  the  Xhosa  and  Thembu 
Peoples,  by  I.  Schapera  and  W.  G.  Bennie,  The  Bantu  Tribes  of 
South  Africa,  vol.  Ill,  sect.  1  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1939)  ; 
Mekgwa  le  Melao  ya  Batswana  {Customs  and  Laws  of  the  Bots¬ 
wana ),  by  I.  Schapera  (Lovedale,  Lovedale  Press)  ;  Wire-Drawing, 
especially  in  Africa,  by  K.  G.  Lindblom  (Stockholm,  Ethnological 
Museum  of  Sweden,  1939)  ;  Mission  Rohan-Chabot,  vol.  V,  Ethnog¬ 
raphy,  the  Va-Nyaneka  Tribe,  by  A.  Lang  et  C.  Tastevin  (Corbeil, 
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Of  the  same  order  are  the  following:  The  Bantu  Tribes 
of  South  Africa,  by  A.  M.  Duggan-Cronin,  Vol.  Ill,  sect.  1, 
“The  Nguni  (Cambridge  University  Press)  ;  Zeden  en  Gebrucken 
der  N oord-Transvaalsche  Bapedi,  by  Dorn  Anselmus  de  Meirsman 
(Dendermonde,  Sint  Pieter  en  Paulus  Abdij.,  1938)  ;  The  Ciskei 
and  Southern  Transkei  Tribes  ( Xhoso  Thembu),  by  W.  G.  Bennie, 
the  Bantu  Tribes  of  South  Africa,  vol.  Ill,  sect.  1  (Cambridge 
University  Press,  1939)  ;  An  Ethnographic  Account  of  the  Natives 
of  Swaziland,  by  B.  A.  Marwick  (Cambridge  University  Press, 
1939)  ;  Farm  Labor  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  Report  of  an  Inves¬ 
tigation  undertaken  under  the  Auspices  of  the  South  African  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Race  Relations,  April,  1939  (Johannesburg,  South  Africa, 
South  African  Institute  of  Race  Relations). 

To  these  should  be  added  the  following  Miscellaneous  works : 
Watch  for  the  Dawn,  by  Stuart  Cloete  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company),  a  novel  portraying  the  life  of  the  Boers;  African  Hand¬ 
book,  by  0.  Martens  and  0.  Karstedt  (Westerman),  a  reprint  of  a 
guide  to  West,  South,  and  East  Africa;  Africa:  Verses,  by  Arthur 
Shearly  Cripps  (New  York,  Oxford  University  Press),  a  book  of 
poems  by  an  English  missionary  in  Africa;  A  Brother  at  Bolahun. 
by  Brother  Edward  (West  Park,  New  York,  Holy  Cross  Press),  a 
pamphlet  giving  the  letters  written  by  an  Episcopal  monk  in  Li¬ 
beria;  African  Majesty ,  by  Clement  C.  Egerton  (New  York,  Scrib¬ 
ners),  an  account  of  life  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Bangangte  in 
the  French  Cameroons;  Stealing  A  Nation,  by  Kathryn  M.  Johnson 
(Chicago,  Pyramid  Publishing  Company),  an  account  of  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  Swaziland  by  the  British  Government,  a  story  sup¬ 
ported  by  documents  turned  over  to  the  author  by  a  missionary  in 
Swaziland;  Methodik  der  Volkerkunde,  by  Wilhelm  Muhlmann 
(Stuttgart,  Ferdinand  Enke  Verlagsbuchhandlung)  ;  Menschen  der 
Siidsee,  Charaktere  und  Schicksale,  by  Hilde  Thurnwald  (Stutt¬ 
gart,  Ferdinand  Enke  Verlagsbuchhandlung)  ;  Rassenkunde  und 
Rassengeschichte  der  Menschheit,  by  Egon  Frieherr  V.  Eickstedt 
(Stuttgart,  Ferdinand  Enke  Verlagsbuchhandlung) . 

Articles  on  Africa 

Of  scientific  import  are  the  following  articles,  mainly  anthropo¬ 
logical:  “Jeux  et  Divertissements  chez  les  Mpama-Bakutu, ”  by  A. 
Windels  ( Aequatoria ,  II,  2,  1939)  ;  “Ngombe  en  Nvi  in  Ubangi,” 
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by  Mgr.  Tanghe  (Ibid.,  II,  2,  1939)  ;  “L  Industrie  du  fer  en  Afrique 
Noire  Occidental,  ”  by  R.  P.  Andre  Prost  ( Afrique  Frangaise,  Ren- 
seignements  Coloniaux,  1939,  III) ;  “La  condition  des  autochtones 
en  Tunisie,”  by  Aouda  (Ibid.,  1938,  XI;  1939,  III) ;  “Notice  sur 
1  ’’alimentation  et  1 ’habitation  indigene  en  pays  foulah,”  by  J.  Per¬ 
rin  (Ibid.,  1938,  XI;  XII)  ;  “The  Nature  and  Variety  of  Tribal 
Drama,”  by  H.  I.  E.  Dhlomo  (Bantu  Studies,  XIII,  1,  1939); 
“Nyakyusa  Conventions  of  Burial,”  by  Godfrey  Wilson  (Ibid., 
XIII,  1,  1939)  ;  “  Renseignements  historiques  relatifs  a  1’exploita- 
tion  des  mines  de  cuivre  par  les  indigenes  de  la  region  de  Luishia, 
by  R.  Marchal  (Bulletin  des  Juridicitions  Indigenes  et  du  Droit 
Coutumier  Congolais,  VII,  1)  ;  “Organisation  politique  et  judiciaire 
des  indigenes  de  la  chefferie  Rutuku  (Territoire  d ’Albertville,  Con¬ 
go  beige),”  by  M.  Thilmany  (Ibid.,  VII,  1)  ;  “Les  Walendu,”  by 
M.  Maenhaut  (Ibid.,  VII,  1);  “Le  Gandoul  et  les  Niominkas 
(Sereres),”  by  F.  Lafond  (Bulletin  du  Comite  d  Etudes  Disto- 
riques  et  S cientifiques  de  l’ Afrique  Occidentale  Frangaise,  XXI,  3)  ; 
“Materiaux  pour  une  carte  pliytogeographique  du  Bassin  Nige- 
rien,”  by  Capitaine  Urvoy  (Ibid.,  XXI,  2,  1938)  ;  “Coutumes  et 
Contes  des  Toucouleurs  du  Fouta  Toro,”  by  Djibril  Ly  (Ibid., 
XXI,  2,  1938)  ;  “Le  Duge,  signe  d ’alliance  chez  les  Dogons  de  Sanga 
(Soudan  Francis),”  by  Germaine  Dieterlen  (Ibid.,  XXI,  1,  1938)  ; 
“La  geologie  de  la  region  d ’Abidjan,”  by  J.  Prunet  (Ibid.,  XXI, 
1,  1938). 

In  this  same  classification  belong  the  following :  Au  pa}rs  de 
Mahagi,”  by  J.  P.  Guise  (Congo,  1939);  “De  Baphende’s  van 
Luanda  (Opper-Kasai),”  by  L.  Bittremieux  (Ibid.,  January-Feb- 
ruary,  1939)  ;  “Syonya  (Sorcellerie  chez  les  Bayaka),”  by  J.  Mer- 
tens  (Ibid.,  January,  1939)  ;  “Les  Bellah,  captifs  liberes,”  by  G.  Le 
Goff  (Bulletin  d’Information  et  de  Renseignements,  CCI)  ;  “L’ele- 
vage  au  Fouta,”  by  G.  Le  Goff  (Ibid.,  CC)  ;  “Reflexions  sur  l’art 
indigene  en  Cote  d’Ivoire,’  by  Combes  (Ibid.,  CXCIII)  ;  La 
pharmacopee  indigene  en  A.  0.  F.,”  by  Numa  Laffitte  (Ibid., 
XCXIII)  ;  “La  propriete  fonciere  indigene  en  A.  0.  F.,”  by  Paul 
Moreau  (Ibid.,  XCXI)  ;  “La  peche  dans  le  cercle  de  Porto-Novo,” 
by  Numa  Laffitte  (Ibid.,  CLNXXVII)  ;  “ L ’habitation  indigene  de 
certaines  regions  soudanaises,  ”  by  G.  Le  Goff  (Ibid.,  CLXXXIV)  ; 
“La  medecine  magique  chez  les  Berberes, ”  by  Miollan  (En  terre 
d’lslam,  1939,  V)  ;  “Tine  tribu  ])a‘ienne  du  Nord-Cameroun :  Les 
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Guissiga  (Montouroua),”  by  Jacques  Fourneau  ( Journal  de  la 
Societe  des  Africanistes,  VIII,  2)  ;  “Les  Rites  funeraires  chez  les 
Fali,  by  J.  P.  Lebeuf  {Ibid.,  VII,  2)  ;  “Peintures  rupestres  de 
Takoutaia  (Soudan  fran^ais),”  by  Y.  Urvoy  {Ibid.,  VII,  2)  ;  Le 
Traitment  indigene  de  la  trypanosomiase  chez  les  Peuls  du  Fouta- 
Djallon”  (Guinee-Frangaise),  by  Michel  Ristorcelli  {Ibid.,  IX,  1)  ; 
“La  Chasse  et  le  Piegeage  chez  les  Indigenes  de  Madagascar, ’ 1  by 
Raymond  Decary  {Ibid.,  IX,  1)  ;  “Peintures  Rupestres  du  Tagant,” 
by  M.  Senones  and  0.  du  Puigaudeau  {Ibid.,  IX,  1)  ;  “Recherches 
prehistoriques  dans  la  Region  de  Boko-Songho  et  a  Pointe-Noire,  ” 
by  Gabriel  Draux  and  Harper  Kelley  {Ibid.,  IX,  1)  ;  “Le  Serere- 
Peul/?  by  L.  Homburger  {Ibid.,  IX,  1)  ;  “Les  Noms  chez  les  Fali,” 
by  Jean-Paul  Lebeuf  {Ibid.,  IX,  1)  ;  “Das  Mischlingsproblem,  dar- 
gestellt  am  Beispiel  der  Hottentotten,  ’  ’  by  H.  Lichtenecker  {Kolo- 
niale  Rundschau,  XXX,  1). 

Of  similar  significance  are  the  following:  “Enkele  besehouwin- 
gen  in  verband  met  de  studie  der  inlandsche  volken  van  Belgisch- 
Afrika,  by  G.  Van  der  Kerken  {Kongo-Over zee,  V,  2,  1939); 
“Nog  over  de  Banioro,”  by  0.  Liesenborghs  {Ibid.,  V,  2,  1939),- 
“Zeijn  de  Nyi  oorspronkelijke  Bantoenegers,  ”  by  Mgr.  Tanghe 
{Ibid.,  V,  1,  1939);  “Contribution  a  1 ’etude  anthropologique  des 
Berberes:  les  Chaoufa  de  l’Aures,”  by  Paule  Barret  {L’Anthropol- 
ogie,  XL VIII)  ;  “La  notion  de  mariage  au  Basutoland,”  by  Leen- 
hardt  {Le  Bulletin  des  Missions,  XVIII,  1,  1939)  ;  “Au  Beau  Pays 
Basuto,”  by  P.  Leydevant  {Ibid.,  XVIII,  1,  1939);  “La  femme 
Mossi:  sa  situation  juridique  (Niger),”  by  Soeur  Marie- Andre  du 
Sacre-Coeur  {L’Ethnographie,  1938,  XXXV-XXXVI)  ;  “Pour 
servir  a  l’histoire  de  la  boucle  du  Niger  (Mission  Destenave,  1896- 
1898),”  by  Docteur  Abbatucci  {Ibid.,  XXXV-XXXVI,  1938)  ;  “Le 
Pays  des  Bapimbwe  (suite),”  by  Pere  Maurice  {La  Geographie, 
V-VI,  1938)  ;  “Initiation  rites  among  the  Bantu  of  Kavirondu,”  by 
G.  Wagner  {Man,  XXXIX,  1939)  ;  “The  Burial  Customs  of  the 
War  Tribe,”  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Hutton  {Ibid.,  XXXIX)  ;  “The  Scope 
of  Social  Anthropology, ”  by  M.  Fortes  {Oversea  Education,  X,  3)  ; 
“Le  chant  dans  le  folklore  Somali,”  by  Edouard  Duchenet  {Revue 
de  Folklore  Frangais,  IX,  2);  “The  Crowning  of  the  Cherara 
Chiefs,”  by  R.  Grose  {Rhodesia  Scientific  Association,  XXXVI, 
1938);  “Die  Verbreitung  der  Hamiten  in  Africa,”  by  J.  Lukas 
{Scientia,  XXXIII,  1939). 
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Likewise  significant  are  these  articles  in  scientific  journals : 
“Superstition  and  Farming  in  Sierra  Leone,”  by  F.  G.  Musa 
( Sierra  Leone  Studies ,  XXI,  January,  1939)  ;  “Funeral  Ceremonies 
among  the  Temne,”  by  A.  Sesay  (Ibid.,  XXI,  January,  1939)  ; 
“Mende  Warfare,”  by  J.  M.  Malcolm  (Ibid.,  XXI,  January,  1939)  ; 
“Dinka  Beliefs  in  their  Chiefs  and  Rainmakers,”  by  Ibrahim  Ef- 
fendi  Bendri  (Sudan  Notes  and  Records,  XXII,  1,  1939)  ;  “The 
Migration  of  the  Messiria  into  S.  W.  Kordofan,”  by  K.  D.  D.  Hen¬ 
derson  (Ibid.,  XXII,  1,  1939)  ;  “Native  Medicines  in  the  Northern 
Sudan,”  by  Ahmed  Effendi  Abdel  Halim  (Ibid.,  XXII,  1,  1939)  ; 
“Sukuma  Salt  Caravans  to  Lake  Eyasi,”  by  H.  S.  Senior  (Tan¬ 
ganyika  Notes  and  Records,  VI,  Dec.,  1938)  ;  “Marchen  der  Sotho,  ” 
by  F.  Kiiger  (Zeitschrift  fiir  Eingeborenensprachen,  XXIX,  3)  ; 
“Aus  d.  Leben  d.  Kanuri,  ihre  grossen  Tage,  ihre  Wohnung,”  by 
J.  Lukas  (Ibid.,  XXIX,  3,  1939)  ;  “Zur  Frage  der  Restvolker  in 
Afrika,”  by  W.  Hirschberg  (Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologie,  LXX,  3-5)  ; 
“Likundu,”  by  W.  Schilde  (Ibid.,  LXX,  3-5)  ;  “Les  Lukombe  ou 
instruments  de  musique  a  cordes  des  populations  du  Kasai-Lac 
Leopold  II-Lukenie,”  by  J.  Maes  (Ibid.,  LXX,  3-5)  ;  “  Afrikanische 
Wild-  und  Buschegeister,”  by  H.  Baumann  (Ibid.,  LXX,  3-5)  ; 
“Zur  Verbreitung  der  Monarchic,”  by  St.  Lagercrantz  (Ibid., 
LXX,  3-5)  ;  “Einige  Benin-Bronzen  in  Staatl,”  by  K.  G.  Lindblom 
(Ibid.,  LXX,  3-5)  ;  “Die  Waremba,  Trager  einer  fossilen  Kultur,” 
by  L.  Frobenius  (Ibid.,  LXX,  3-5);  “So,  der  Gewittergott  der 
Ewe,”  by  D.  Westermann  (Ibid.,  LXX,  3-5). 

The  following  articles  deal  with  social,  economic  and  adminis¬ 
trative  matters:  “La  ‘Codification’  des  coutumes  indigenes  en 
A.  0.  F.,”  by  Henri  Labouret  (Bulletin  d’Information  et  de  Ren- 
seignements,  CXCIV)  ;  “La  condition  des  metis,”  by  Paul  Moreau 
(Ibid.,  CXC)  ;  “De  Ekonomische  evolutie  der  inlandsche  gemeen- 
schap  in  Midden-Afrika,  ”  by  A.  A.  Cornelis  (Kongo-Overzee,  V, 
1,  1939)  ;  “La  colonisation  indigene  dans  la  vallee  du  Niger,”  by 
Governeur  Jules  Carde  (Le  monde  colonial  illustre,  CLXXXIX)  ; 
“The  Balance  between  European  and  Native  Political  Authorities 
in  Zululand,”  by  M.  Gluckman  (Man,  XXXIX,  1939)  ;  “Changes 
in  Native  Land  Laws”  (Race  Relations  News,  IX,  March,  1939)  ; 
“Die  Rechtsformen  der  ‘indirect  rule’  in  den  mittelafrikanischen 
Kolonien,”  by  D.  Wengler  (Zeitschrift  fiir  ausldndisches  offentl. 
Recht  und  Volkerrecht,  VII,  2)  ;  “  L ’Alimentation  des  indigenes  en 
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A.  0.  F.,”  by  Noma  Laffitte  ( Bulletin  disinformation  et  de  Ren- 
seignements ,  CXXXII)  ;  “Kenya’s  Greatest  Problem,”  by  E.  H. 
Ward  ( Journal  of  the  Royal  African  Society,  XXXVIII,  152, 
1939)  ;  “Native  Agricultural  Policy  and  European  Agriculture  in 
the  Belgian  Congo,”  by  Prof.  Edm.  Le  Plae  {Ibid.,  XXXVIII,  152, 
1939);  “The  African  as  Producer,”  by  S.  S.  Murray  {Ibid., 
XXXVIII,  152,  1939)  ;  “The  Ethiopian  Refugees  in  Kenya,”  by 
James  H.  Sequeira  {Ibid.,  XXXVIII,  152,  1939);  “Tribal  Mar¬ 
kets  in  Spanish  Morocco,”  by  Walter  Fogg  {Ibid.,  XXXVIII,  152, 
1939)  ;  “Der  Bergbau  in  den  franzosischen  Kolonien  und  Mandats- 
landern, ”  by  F.  Friedensburg  {Koloniale  Rundschau,  XX,  1). 

Worthy  of  notice  too  are  the  following  in  the  same  fields:  “Asi¬ 
atic  Land  Laws  Commission”  {Race  Relations,  VI,  2,  1939)  ;  “A 
Survey  of  the  Bushman  Question,”  by  I.  Schapera  {Ibid.,  VI,  2, 
1939)  ;  “Disabilities  of  the  Native  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,” 
by  H.  J.  Simons  {Ibid.,  VI,  2,  1939)  ;  “Native  Administration  in 
Northern  Rhodesia,”  by  W.  M.  Logan  {Ibid.,  VI,  2,  1939)  ;  “The 
Native  in  Industry,”  by  H.  G.  Lawrence  {Ibid.,  VI,  2,  1939)  ;  “Nu¬ 
trition  in  South  Africa,  Problems  of”  {Ibid.,  VI,  1)  ;  “La  Protec¬ 
tion  des  valeurs  indigenes,”  by  R.  P.  A.  Maus  {Revue  de  VAucarn, 
VI- VII,  1939);  “Der  Sldavenkandel — die  historische  Grundlage 
der  Negerfrage  in  Amerika,”  by  H.  von  Hellmer-Wullen  {Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Rassenkunde,  IX,  2)  ;  “Germany’s  Colonial  Claims:  A 
South  African  View,”  by  Jan  H.  Hofmeyr  {Foreign  Affairs,  July, 
1939)  ;  “Southwest  Africa,”  by  Sir  Abe  Bailey;  “Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  African,”  by  William  Jesse  {Empire  Review,  June, 
1939)  ;  “Les  Noirs  se  suicident-ils  en  A.  0.  F.  ?,”  by  G.  Le  Goff 
{Bulletin  du  Comite  d’Ftudes  Histonques  et  Scientifiques  de 
VA.  0.  F .,  XXI,  1,  1938)  ;  “Details  retrospectifs  sur  1’histoire  des 
dernieres  operations  contre  Samory  et  la  prise  de  l’Almamy  (1897- 
1898),”  by  Alfred  Collieaux  {Ibid.,  XXI,  2,  1938)  ;  “Michel  Adan- 
son  au  Senegal  (1749-1753),”  by  A.  Lacroix  {Ibid.,  XXI,  1,  1938). 

PERSONAL 

Joel  E.  Spingarn 

On  July  26,  1939,  Major  Joel  E.  Spingarn  died.  He  wras  born 
in  New  York  City  May  17,  1875,  of  Elias  and  Sarah  (Barnett) 
Spingarn.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  University  where  he  ob- 
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tained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1895  and  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  1899.  He  attended  Harvard  from  1895  to 
1896.  He  served  as  assistant  tutor  in  comparative  literature  at 
Columbia  from  1899  to  1904,  as  adjunct  professor  from  1904  to 
1909,  and  professor  from  1904  to  1911.  Because  of  differences  with 
the  head  of  that  institution  he  disconnected  himself  therefrom  and 
devoted  his  life  thereafter  to  human  welfare.  He  developed  con¬ 
siderable  power  as  a  poet  and  literary  critic  which  accounts  for 
his  many  literary  works,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  herein. 
From  1911  to  1926  he  was  the  owner  of  the  Amenia  (N.  Y.)  Times. 
In  politics  he  became  a  Republican,  but  left  that  connection  for 
the  Progressive  Party  to  the  conventions  of  which  he  was  a  dele¬ 
gate  in  1912  and  1916. 

Major  Spingarn  was  very  much  interested  in  his  country  and 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  reforms  which  he  believed  would  make 
the  United  States  a  decent  place  in  which  to  live.  He  was  one  of 
those  instrumental  in  securing  a  camp  for  the  training  of  Negro 
officers  at  Fort  Des  Moines  during  the  World  War.  He  served  as 
a  major  in  that  conflict  himself.  He  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  denial  of  the  rights  guaranteed  the  Negro  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  devoted  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  time  and  means  to  the  promotion  of  that  cause  through  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  For  a 
long  time  he  was  treasurer  of  the  national  body  and  when  he  died 
he  was  serving  it  as  president.  To  stimulate  the  development  of 
the  best  in  the  Negro  he  established  the  Spingarn  Medal  which  since 
1916  has  been  annually  awarded  to  that  Negro  who,  according  to 
the  committee  in  charge,  has  done  for  the  year  of  the  award  the 
outstanding  achievement  accredited  to  the  Negro  race.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  join  the  Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and 
History  as  a  life  member,  and  thereafter  he  supported  the  work  as 

long  as  he  lived. 

John  R.  Hawkins 

On  August  23,  1939,  Dr.  John  R.  Hawkins  died.  He  was  the 
son  of  Ossian  and  Christiana  (Eaton)  Hawkins,  who  were  life-long 
members  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Dr.  Hawkins 
was  born  at  Warrenton,  North  Carolina,  May  31,  1862.  He  was 
married  to  Lillian  M.  Kennedy  (deceased)  of  Decorah,  Iowa,  great- 
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granddaughter  of  Richard  Allen,  founder  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  To  this  marriage  were  born  two  children,  Esther 
K.  and  John  R.,  Jr.  (deceased).  Dr.  Hawkins  was  educated  at  the 
High  School  of  Warrenton  in  North  Carolina,  at  Hampton  Institute, 
and  at  the  Howard  University  School  of  Law,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  1915.  Honorary 
degrees  were  awarded  him  by  outstanding  institutions  for  distin¬ 
guished  educational  service. 

His  career  was  a  varied  one  filled  with  important  services  in 
several  fields.  He  was  a  teacher  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Warren 
County,  North  Carolina,  from  1878  to  1880.  He  served  as  principal 
of  the  Graded  School  of  Warrenton  from  1880  to  1882.  He  entered 
the  railway  mail  service  as  clerk  in  1882  and  continued  in  this  field 
for  two  years.  During  all  this  period  he  was  maintaining  active 
interest  in  the  public  life  of  the  people  of  his  community.  He  was 
appointed  the  business  manager  and  instructor  at  Kittrell  College 
in  1887  at  the  time  when  its  future  was  very  uncertain.  He  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  capacity  until  1890  when  he  was  chosen  as  president 
of  the  institution.  During  the  six  years  that  he  served  as  president 
of  this  institution  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  expansion  and 
development  of  the  school.  He  traveled  and  interested  individuals 
and  foundations  in  the  school.  He  and  Mrs.  Hawkins  labored  side 
by  side  in  making  such  contributions  to  this  work  that  these  evi¬ 
dences  and  influences  are  still  to  be  seen  upon  the  campus  and  in 
traditions  of  the  school. 

The  church  as  a  national  connection  began  to  take  cognizance 
of  his  work,  and  in  1896  he  was  elected  at  the  General  Conference 
as  Commissioner  of  Education.  This  office  was  later  designated  as 
Secretary  of  Education.  He  continued  in  this  capacity  by  re-elec¬ 
tion  at  each  quadrennium  until  1912.  At  the  General  Conference 
that  year  he  was  elected  Financial  Secretary.  He  filled  this  office 
with  credit  to  himself  and  his  church  from  that  time  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

During  his  life  of  service  in  his  church  Dr.  Hawkins  was  a 
Trustee  and  Fiscal  Agent  of  Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce, 
Ohio,  and  a  Trustee  and  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Howard  University.  He  was  also  an  asso¬ 
ciate  trustee  of  the  boards  of  trustees  of  all  the  schools  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  a  life  member  of  the 
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Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  served  the  organiza¬ 
tion  as  president  from  1921  to  1932.  As  a  citizen  he  participated 
actively  in  the  public  life  of  the  nation  and  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Colored  Voters  Division  of 
the  National  Republican  Committee  in  1928,  and  on  numerous  occa¬ 
sions  championed  the  cause  of  his  people  in  his  party’s  council.  No 
public  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia  affecting  colored  citizens 
met  from  him  a  refusal  of  either  cooperation  or  leadership.  He 
never  hesitated  to  spend  his  energy  and  means  for  the  advancement 
of  his  people. 
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